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PREFACE. 


TO  enlarge  on  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
on  which  I  have  adventured  to  write,  would  be  unne- 
cessary, and  might  be  unwise.  Every  reader  must 
know,  that  the  era  is  eventful  and  interesting :  an  ex- 
patiation,  therefore,  on  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
the  theme,  would  only  manifest  the  imprudence  of  the 
choice,  should  the  execution  prove  inadequate.  I  am 
fully  aware,  that  many  votaries  of  historical  literature 
deem  it  more  difficult  to  write  a  history  of  present 
times,  than  of  remote  transactions :  experience,  how- 
ever, does  not  confirm  the  opinion,  as  some  of  the  most 
authentic  and  impartial  works  have  recorded  events 
which  passed  during  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Citation 
of  instances  would  be  superfluous,  both  to  classical  and 
modem  readers.  The  writer  who  is  competent  to  the 
task  of  composing  a  hbtory,  may  execute  the  work  on 
a  cotemporary  subject,  as  easily  as  on  any  other.  The 
peculiar  difficulty  belonging  to  a  performance  of  this 
kind,  is  to  avoid  prejudice  and  partiality ;  yet  it  is  no 
more  impracticable  for  an  historian  to  deliver  the  truth 
respecting  living  characters,  than  for  a  witness  to  deliver 
faithful  testimony  according  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge. An  ardent  partisan  of  any  of  the  great  political 
leaders,  might  find  it  impossible  to  render  impartial  jus- 
tice in  a  narrative  which  includes  their  conduct ;  but  a 
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writer  that  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  parties,  has 
no  motive  to  distort  truth  for  the  sake  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  no  valid  ob- 
jection can  lie  against  the  choice  of  the  theme,  except 
such  as  may  refer  to  the  competence  of  the  author. 
On  this  subject  it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  ;  in  a 
few  words,  however,  I  shall  mention  the  reasons  which 
determined  me  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking, 
hoping  they  may  serve  as  an  apology  to  those  who  may 
think  that  I  have  made  an  essay  beyond  my  strength. 
Having  devoted  the  chief  part  of  my  literary  attention 
to  biographical  and  historical  studies  I  conceived  an  idea 
many  years  ago  of  writing  a  history,  choosing  for  my 
subject  the  transactions  and  events  with  which  I  was 
chiefly  conversant,  and  by  which  I  was  most  deeply  in- 
terested and  impressed.  Britain,  from  the  revolution 
to  the  present  time,  appeared  to  me  to  afford  a  scope  for 
narration  and  reflection,  equal  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  treated  in  history ;  and  I  cherished  a  hope  of  being 
able,  some  time  or  other,  to  complete  a  narrative  of 
that  period. 

Commencing  1  iterary  adventure  with  more  mode- 
rate pursuits,  progressive  encouragement  emboldened 
me  to  attempt  the  Life  of  Burke.  The  subject  natural- 
ly called  my  attention  to  more  recent  transactions  and 
events  than  those  which  I  had  originally  proposed ^rjf 
to  narrate ;  and  with  proud  pleasure  I  contemplated 
the  efforts  of  my  country,  displaying  in  arduous  strug- 
gles  the  exhaustless  abundance  of  British  resources,  and 
die  invincible  force  of  the  British  character ;  still  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  times  in  which  I  live,  than 
even  those  which  had  immediately  or  shortly  preceded. 

The  reception  which  that  work  met  from  the  public, 
ai'.d  from  all  the  reviewers  at  the  time,  of  whatever 
party  or  political  sentiments,  inspired  me  with  hopes 
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that  I  might  be  enabled  to  execute  a  work  not  uninter- 
esting  or  unimportant  to  others,  on  a  subject  the  exam- 
ination of  which  was  so  pleasing  and  instructive  to  my- 
self. Other  gentlemen,  I  was  aware,  had  handled  the 
same  period ;  but,  without  discussing  the  literary  merits 
of  either  Messrs.  Macfarlane  or  Belsham,  I  readily  saw, 
and  knew  the  world  believed,  that  both  these  gentlemen 
were  rather  repeaters  of  party  notions  and  reports,  than 
original  composers  of  authentic  and  impartial  history ; 
the  ground,  therefore,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  pre- 
occupied. 

For  materials,  besides  examining  all  the  periodical 
and  occasional  narratives  of  the  times,  I  carefully  inves- 
tigated  state  papers,  and  many  other  written  documents^ 
with  which  I  had  been  liberally  furnished  by  private 
communication.  For  political,  commercial,  naval,  and 
military  information,  I  applied  to  men  who  were  most 
conversant  in  these  subjects,  and  fortunately  never  ap- 
plied in  vain.  By  conversation  with  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced  gentlemen  both  in  the  land  and  sea  service,  I 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, as  enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  general  tac- 
tics and  discipline,  their  progressive  improvements, 
and  actual  state  ;  and  thus,  in  every  particular  action, 
to  trace  the  cause  and  operation  whence  the  event  re- 
sulted. The  financial  history  and  situation  of  the 
countr}-,  I  studied  in  the  most  approved  works  ;  and  in 
official  documents,  for  access  to  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  private  friendship  of  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
Where  my  subject  required  legal  investigation,  in  ad- 
dition to  reading,  I  had  recourse  to  eminent  counsel- 
lors ;  and  to  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  about  to  leave  a 
country  adorned  by  his  genius  and  erudition,  I  am  pe- 
culiarly indebted  for  many  of  the  ideas  that  will  be  found 
in  the  parting  view  of  lord  Mansfield.     In  short,  on 
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every  topic  that  required  either  narrative  or  discussion, 
I  have  consulted  the  most  authentic  evidence,  and  the 
best  approved  judges. 

In  the  disposition  of  my  materials,  I  have  adopted 
the  following  plan.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  History,  there  is  an  Introduction,  which  traces  the 
pcogressive  improvements  of  £ngland,  in  internal  pros- 
perity  and  strength,  as  well  as  in  estimation  and  impor- 
tance among  foreign  powers,  from  the  earliest- times  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  1756.  A  preliminary  chapter 
contains  the  causes  and  outline  of  hostilities,  with  the 
internal  transactions  and  state  of  the  country  during  the 
last  years  of  the  late  king ;  in  order  that  the  reader,  hav- 
ing before  him  at  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty, 
the  outset  of  national  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  may 
more  easily  perceive  progression  and  result.     Both  in 
the  Introduction  and  History,  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour to  place  in  a  just  and  striking  light  the  force  of 
the  British  character,  formed  and  invigorated  by  the 
British  constitution ;    and  to  demonstrate  that  Britain, 
either  in  peace  or  in  war,  prospers  and  conquers,  be- 
cause she  excels  in  wisdom  and  virtue.     This  is  the 
moral  lesson  which  my  narrative  attempts  to  inculcate  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  the  deficiency  is  in  myself,  and 
not  in  my  subject.  It  is  possible  that  my  narrative  may 
be  charged  with  national  partiality  :  I  confess  I  love  my 
country,  and  hate  her  enemies;  and  if  this  be  a  crime, 
I  must  plead  guilty.     I  trust,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing my  warm  affection  for  Britain,  and  my  admi- 
ration of  her  stupendous  eflforts,  I  shall  be  found,  even 
in  reciting  the  contests  with  her  foes,  to  liave  rigidly 
adhered  to  historical  truth,  and  done  justice  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  her  enemies ;    who,  in  disciplined  valour, 
genius,  and  power,  far  surpassed  any  foes  that  were 
ever  opposed  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  have  extended  the  work  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens ;  but  the  recent  rupture,  with  the 
official  exposition  of  its  causes,  having  shown  that  one 
of  the  parties  regarded  it  merely  as  a  temporary  truce, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  appeared  to  me  to  form  a 
more  proper  epoch,  than  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which 
the  ccxiduct  of  our  enemy  has  proved  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  him  as  no  treaty. 

Such  is  the  object,  plan,  and  distribution  of  this 
present  History ;  and  if  its  execution  be  received  with 
equal  &vour  as  my  former  labours,  it  will  answer  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  author. 
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2  ,  VIEW  or  THE 

pulsion.  The  commons  retained  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  among  their  Gallic  kinsmen.  Like  all  Euro- 
pean barbarians  warlike  and  ferocious,  they  exercised  their 
prowess  in  insular  contentions,  without  attempting  to  in- 
terfere in  the  aifairs  of  the  continent.  Their  military 
force  consisted  in  their  infantry,  which  wanted  only  disci- 
pline and  skill  to  have  opposed  with  effect  even  the  Roman 
legions.  Intestine  divisions  facilitated  the  progress  of 
the  enemy's  armies  under  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of 
Agricola.  Chased  from  the  verdant  and  fertile  fields  of 
southern  Britain,  liberty  sought,  found,  and  preserved  an 

Eficots  of  asylum  in  the  bleak  and  barren  fastnesses  of  Caledonia. 

coaquert?*^  The  victor,  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  system,  having 
subjugated  the  defenders  of  their  country,  from  mildness 
of  disposition  and  soundness  of  policy  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der the  chains  which  he  had  imposed  easy  and  agreeable. 
He  taught  them  the  Roman  language  and*  manners, 
instructed  them  in  letters  and  science,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  relish  for  the  accommodations  and  luxuries  of 
polished  life.  That  both  the  new  acquisition,  and  the 
legions  which  defended  it,  might  be  secure  from  the 
northern  incursions  of  the  unconquered  mountaineers,  he 
formed  ^  line  of  posts  along  the  Scottish  isthmus*  De- 
fended by  these  and  subsequent  fortifications,  protected  by 
the  conqueror's  forces,  acquiescing  willingly  in  the  domin- 
ion of  their  masters,  more  effectually  and  durably  sub- 
dued by  their  arts  and  their  arms,  the  once  bold,  hardy, 
and  independent  Britons  became  the  timid,  effeminate, 
and  servile  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.  Detached 
from  the  continent,  this  province  enjoyed  profound  tran- 
quillity, long  after  the  irruptions  of  northern  barbarians 
had  pervaded  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  skilful 
avarice  of  its  conquerors  discovered  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Britain  ;  the  general  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the 
richness  of  its  pastures ;  the  abundance  of  its  flocks,  secure 
from  wild  beasts  and  venemous  serpents ;  the  value  of  its 
minerals ;  the  number  and  conveniences  of  its  harbours, 
equally  adapted  to  commerce  and  defence.  From  her 
civilized  subduers,  Britain  first  learned  the  powers  which 
she  possessed,  and  which,  inspired  by  libcrt}',  and  enlight* 
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eoed  by  4nowkdge,  she  has  since  carried  to  so  unpvaA- 
leled  an  extent* 

The  progress  of  northern  invaders  at  length  compelled  Romana 
the  emperors  of  now  enenrated  Rome,  to  recal  their  BriuSn!^ 
legions  from  distant  frontiers,  that  they  might  defend  the 
metropolis.  Valuable  as  Britain  was,  they  were  necessi- 
tated to  evacuate  that  island  for  ever.  Debilitated  by  long 
peace,  and  dejected  by  long  slavery,  the  southern  Britona 
had  now  to  encounter  ferocious  foes,  against  whom  the 
strength  of  Roman  fortigcations,  and  the  dread  of  Roman 
discipline,  had  hitherto  afforded  them  sufficient  protection. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  who  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts  be-  Picts  add 
yond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  made  incursions  upon  their  ^^^ 
peaceable  and  effeminate  neighbours ;  and  beside  the  tem- 
porary depredations  which  they  committed,  these  combined 
nations  threatened  the  whole  province  with  subjection,  or, 
what  thic  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  universal  plunder 
and  devastation.^  Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  Bri- 
tons applied  for  assistance  to  their  late  masters.  A  single 
legion  sent  to  their  succour,  freed  their  country  from  its 
desultory  invaders ;  and,  having  effected  its  deliverance, 
again  returned  to  the  continent.  The  Britons  were  once 
more  exposed  to  the  inronds  of  their  impetuous  neigh- 
bours. Still  too  little  inured  to  war,  to  recover  the  valour 
of  their  ancestors,  they  again  sought  security  from  foreign 
protectors. 

Stretched  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Germany,  Sasom. 
and  opposite  to  Britain,  were  the  Saxons,  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes  of  their   nation.     Hardy 
and  intrepid  in  every  kind  of  warfare,  from  their  mari- 
time situation  they  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  nautical 
expeditions.     Originally    fishermen,   they    had    become 
pirates  ;  they  possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  habit  of  naval  war.     Invading  and  des- 
poiling the  neighbouring  coasts,  they  had  gradually  ex- 
tended their  depredations  from  the  German  ocean  to  the 
British  channel  and  the  bay  of  Biscay.     The  Romans  had 
been   frequently  successful   in   repelling    these   piratical 
.efforts,^   but  they  could   not  prevent  them   from  being 

«  3«e  H«me,  Ttl.  K  p.  10.  ^  fiibboB^  vol  it.  p.  39. 
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Itnewed  with  increased  force.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  power  encouraged  the  Saxons  to  repeat  their  incur* 
sions  into  southern  Europe ;  they  were  a  terror  to  other 
nations. 

Such  was  the  people  to  whom  the  Britons  applied 
for  aid.  Hengist  and  Horaa,  the  most  celebrated  war- 
riors of  the  time,  easily  persuaded  their  countrymen  to 
engage  in  an  enterprise  which  appeared  to  them  to  pr6- 
mise  a  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  valour^  and 
acquiring  plunder.  Preparing  a  considerable  force,  they 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  immediately  marched  to 
defend  the  Britons  from  the  Picts  and  Scots.  They  were 
speedily  successful  against  the  ravagers  of  southern  Britain. 
Rescued  from  their  enemies,  th&  Britons  now  expected  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  under  the  protection  of  their  warlike 
allies.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  a  state  cannot 
long  enjoy  independence  and  security,  that  trusts  to  any 
e£forts  but  its  own.  The  Saxons  seeing,  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  overthrew  the  Picts  and  Scots,  how 
easily  a  people  could  be  conquered  that  were  unable  to 
resist  such  feeble  invaders,  soon  formed  the  project  of 
subjugating  the  Britons  themselves.'  They  were  allured 
by  the  fertility,  verdure,  and  riches  of  the  country ;  and 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  exchanging  for  it,  the  barren, 
bleak,  and  indigent  regions  of  uncultivated  Germany.  Of 
these  advantages  they  informed  their  countrymen,  and 
soon  received  reinforcements,  which  enabled  them  easily 
to  subdue  that  part  of  the  country  which  they  had  first 
known  and  attempted.  The  ready  establishment  that  the 
Saxons  acquired  in  Kent  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  invited 
other  hordes  to  invade  different  parts  of  the  island.  The 
Britons  by  degrees  recovered  that  valour^  which  their 
ancestors  had  exerted  against  the  conquerors  of  the  world : 
the  contest  became  arduous  and  bloody  s  many  deeds  of 
heroism  were  performed  by  the  defenders  of  their  liber* 
ties,  as  well  as  by  ambitious  aggressors.  The  fame  of 
prince  Arthur,  though  the  theme  of  chivalrous  mythology^ 
and  poetic  fiction,  is  allowed  by  our  historians  to  have  its 

^  c  Gibbon  places  the  courage  and  penereraDoe  with  wbich  the  Bntons 
resisted  the  Saxons,  in  a  more  ctrflcing  light  than  any  othev^httUNrtao.  See 
Histoty,  Yol.  Yi.  p.  3t5.  t9  39^  4  See  Uoi^QiivtoCe. 
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(i      ftimdatioii  in  truth.*     In  the  darkness  of  barbarity,  m 

Vidl  as  in  the  light  of  civilization,   Britain  wanted  not 

leaders  and  soldiers  to  combat  the  assailants  of  her  inde- 

{lendeDce.     The  natives,  however,  were  yearly  decreasing 

Ok  numbers,  while  the  losses  of  the  Saxons  were  supplied 

by  recruits   from  the   continent.     After  a  hundred  and 

fifty  years^  the  Germans  fully  established  themselves,  by 

•Xterminating  the  ancient  possessors.     The   Saxons,    in 

forming  their  heptarchy,  having  extirpated  the  Britons, 

introduced  into  this  island  the  manners  and  institutions  of 

their  native  land,  and  effected  a  revolution  more  complete 

than  that  which  conquest  has  usually  produced.^     The 

elegance    and    refinement    which   had    begun   to    spread 

through    Britain    while   a   Roman   province,   were   now 

totally  overwhelmed  by  barbarity. 

But,   uncouth  as   their   manners   were,   the   Saxons  ChfunuBter 

|>os8essed   vigorous   understandings,  undaunted   courage,  g^^, 

ft^spported  by  great  bodily  strength,  and  inspirited  by  an 

^>x~cient  love  of  liberty.     Their  several  systems  of  policy, 

farmed  upon  the  principles  of  their  ancestors,  as  conse- 

^vsited  to    immortality   by  the   pen   of   Tacitus,   uniting 

k.xDgii,  chiefs,  and  commons,  were  the  rude  but  strong 

pD^iodation  of  that  constitution,  which  their  descendants, 

'■^^lieriting   the   force   of  their  character,  now  enjoy  and 

Preserve.     When  they  had  settled  themselves  l>eyond  all 

^'^Sfitdoo  and  dispute  as  masters  of  southern  Britain,  the 

^^XODS  soon  discontinued  intercourse  with  their  German 

Cc^QQtiyiQen,   and   maintained   little   connexion  with   any 

^^^ftign  country.     Adhering  to  the  superstition  of  their 

^^^xefathers,  they  had  broken  one  powerful  tie,  by  which 

xy  of  the  Britons  were  attached  to  christian  Europe. 

•aving,  in  the  products  of  their  new  possession,  supplies 

their  wants,   they  rarely  attempted  to   cultivate  the 

^^owledge  of  other  countries  for  the  sake  of  commercial 

^*iiicfits.     Prom  their  insular  situatioD,  together  with  the 

^^«te  of  their  continental   neighbours,  who  were   chiefly 

^^^pied  in  disputes  with  adjoining  principalities,  or  inter- 

'^  arrangements,  they  had  no  hostile  interference  with 

foreign  countries;  neither  religion,  traffic,  nor  jarring  pre- 

_^- *  H^imc,  ▼•!.  i.  p.  21;  and  Gihbon,  vol.  Vi.  p.  390;  -with  their  raspcain^ 
'^''(^•riiica;  f  BtUruvk'i  Clurlet  Y.  toI.  i.  p.  197. 
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tensions,  engaged  them  in  amity,  nor  involved  them  in 
war,  with  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
Small  con-        SiNCE    the    invasion  of  Julius   Gaesar,   Britain    was 
wloiThe     VLevtr  so  detached  from  external  politics,  as  during  the 
continen^  first  ages  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy*     Religion  restored  the 
heptaixhy.  intercourse  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  Britaii^ 
Reiigioo     and  the  continent*     The  conversion  of  the  Anglo  Saxons 
a  commu'  ^^  Christianity,  beside  the  important  effects  which  it  was 
nicatioa      calculated  to  produce  upon  the  morals  and  dispositions  of 
southern     its  new  votaries,  proved  the  means  of  opening  a*  political 
Europe,     connexion  between  this  island  and  less  barbarous  regions. 
Coincidence  of  theological  opinion  gradually  introduced 
communications  upon  other  subjects ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
their  southern  neighbours,  and  to  conceive  that  a  naval 
force  was  the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  and  security 
Saxons  be-  to  islandcrs.     Though  the  internal  contests  between  the 
tTerstami    several  princes  had  prevented  this  newly  discovered  policy 
the  impor-  from  being  carried  into  extensive  execution,  yet  one  prince 
/lavai  force  (Offa  of  Mercia)  set  the  example ;  and,  when  France  under 
.eommcrce.  Charlemagne  had  risen  to  a  great  pitch  of  power  and  opu- 
lence, encouraged  commerce, 'and  formed  a  navy,  as  the 
certain  security  of  this  country  against  the  conquerors  of 
the  continent.^     Offa  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  deri- 
ved from  foreign  trade  being  carried  on  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  for  that  purpose  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  French  monarch. 

When  the  heptarchy  was  consolidated  under  Egbert 
into  the  kingdom  of  England,  circumstances  became  more 
auspicious  to  the  commercial  and  political  aggrandizement 
of  the  country.  This  revolution  favoured  internal  trade, 
by  putting  a  period  to  intestine  wars,  and  rendering  the 
communication  between  the  several  parts  of  England  more 
secure  and  free :  it  was  friendly  to  external  commerce,  by 
making  the  English  monarchy  a  greater  object  to  for- 
eign merchants,  and  the  English  monarchs  of  greater  con- 
sideration  in  foreign  countries.  Still  the  Anglo  Saxons 
were  defective  in  that  nautical  power,  which  their  situa- 
tion required,  and  its  resources  admitted. 
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Depredations  committed  by  a  new  enemy,  who  inva-  Dwes 
ded  the  coasts,  convinced  the  English  of  the  necessity  of 
equipping   a  maritime   force.      The    Saxons,   who   had 
remained   in   Germany  when   their  brethren   established 
Aemselves   in  Britain,  continued  to  maintain  the  char- 
acter, and  follow  the  pursuits  of  .their  ancestors,  being 
dbtinguished  for  naval   power,  and  becoming,  from  itf 
exertion  in  piracy,  formidable  to  all  the  southern  coasts. 
As  they  stilL  adhered  to  the  pagan  superstition,  Charle- 
magne undertook  their  conversion  by  means  more  agree- 
able to  the  violent  bigotry  of  the  benighted  ages,  than  to 
the  generosity,  magnanimity,   and  wisdom   of  his   own 
duoacter.     In  the  progress  of  his  conquests  having  sub- 
dued northern    Germany,   by   the   most   rigorous   edicts 
against  paganism  he  endeavoured  to  establish  Christianity, 
and  severely  punish  the  transgressors  of  his  decrees,  in 
many  instances  decimating  the  refractor}'.*^    Some  of  these 
pagans  complied  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  con- 
queror ;   while  others,   more   intrepid   and   independent, 
refused  to  yield  to  injunctions  so  cruelly  enforced,  and, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the   persecution,  retired  into   the 
adjoining    peninsula    of  Jutland.       Meeting  there   with 
inhabitants    of  similar   manners,    institutions,    and    reli- 
gious faith,  they  easily  coalesced  with  the  ancient  posses- 
sors, abd   having   assumed   a   common    appellation,  the 
Saxons  and  Jutlanders,  under  the  name  of  Danes,  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  commenced  a  very  exten- 
sive system  of  maritime  invasion ;  in  the  course  of  which  invade 
they  were  induced  to  visit  England,  at  that  time  unpro-  ^"Si*^^ 
tected  by  an  adequate  naval  force.     In  their  inroads  they 
showed  that,  though  barbarians,  they  were  not  destitute  of 
judgment  or  prudence.     Learning  that  the  natives  were 
as  valiant  soldiers  as  themselves,  they  trusted  chiefly  to 
their  slcill  and  activity  as  sailors ;  and  having  previously 
explored  the  state  of  the  coasts,  they  landed  in  the  most 
defenceless  and  fertile  parts ;  which  having  pillaged  before 
an  English  force  could  assemble,  they  retired  to  their 
ships  ;  and  soon  after  descended,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
with  similar  success,  on  other  parts  of  the  coasts.     These 
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enterprise^  harassed  the  vigorous  reign  of  Egbert,  wh« 
had  not  acquired  the  only  force  by  which  they  could  have 
been  effectually  repressed.    Elated  with  their  success,  and 
farther  encouraged  by  the  feebleness  and  inaction  of  the 
superstitious  EthelWolf,  they  enlarged  their  schemes,  and 
formed  the  project  of  subduing  the  whole  of  that  country^ 
with  the  devastation  of  .whose  coasts  they  had  hitherto 
been  contented*     During  the  reign  of  this  weak  prince 
and  his  elder  sons,  the  Danes  made  rapid  strides  to  the 
attainment  of  their  object;  when  the  genius  and  wisdom 
of  his  youngest  son,  Alfred,  not  only  extricated  his  coun- 
try from  present  danger,  but  established  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  future  security  and  aggrandizement  to  the 
kingdom. 
Alfred  dis-         Havikc;  restored  his  country  from  a  state  of  humilia* 
the^securi-  ^^^^  ^^^  subjection,  to  honour,  independence,  and  glory, 
ty  and  ag-  the  illustrious  Alfred  turned  his  philosophic  mind  to  a 
ment  of      comprehensive  survey  of  its  situation  and  circumstances, 
England     j^jjj  j^g  relation  to  foreign  powers.  He  saw  that  the  safety 

must  arise  c  %  • 

from  her  and  greatness  of  England  must  chiefly  depend  upon  mari- 
time effort.  To  promote  trade,  and  to  establish  a  navy, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  was  a  principal  object 
of  his  renowned  administration.  For  the  attainment  of 
these  purposes,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  spirit 
incident  to  genius,  he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  for* 
eign  and  even  remote  countries.  His  agents  not  only 
explored  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  but 
investigated  the  state  of  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulf.  He  introduced  new  , 
manufactures,  which  furnished  many  articles  for  expor- 
tation, as  well  as  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom. 
By  his  inventive  talents,  he  made  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  The  vessels  constructed  under 
his  direction,  were  much  superior  to  any  that  were  known 
in  the  northern  or  western  seas,  in  the  three  important 
qualities  of  celerity,  force,  and  facility  of  management.^ 
As  the  founder  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  the  estab- 
lisher  of  internal  security  and  tranquillity,  Alfred  is  not 
more  deservedly  celebrated,  than  as  the  founder  of  Eng- 
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bh  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  establisher  of  ex-  Aifi^ 
tenud  security  and  greatness.     This  extraordinary  prince  j^II^ jj[. 
10  clearly  demonstrated  and  vigorously  pursued  the  real  rispra- 
interests  of  his  country,  that  other  Anglo  Saxon  kings,  vi^^i^^' 
according  to  their  adoption  or  neglect  of  the  policy  of  ■"**  *»***" 
Alfred  succeeded  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  foreign  aggres- 
sors.   The  abilities  and  vigour  of  the  English  sovereigns 
for  several  generations  maintained  a  powerful  navy,  which 
prevented  the  northern  plunderers  from  seriously  infesting 
a  country  so  strongly  secured,  and  impelled  them  to  seek 
jnllage  and  settlement  among  our  continental  neighbours. 

The  weakness  of  Ethelred  in  the  neglect  and  misman- 
agement of  naval  affairs,  manifested  in  its  effects  the  wis- 
dom of  Alfred,  as  clearly  as  it  was  shown  in  the  able 
Beasures  of  his  immediate  successors ;  for  when  the  system 
of  defence,  which  Alfred  by  his  precept  and  example  in- 
culcated, was  either  abandoned  or  feebly  executed,  the 
evils  recurred,  which  he  had  so  vigorously  repelled  and 
afterwards  prevented.  But,  though  the  invasions  of  the 
Banes  impressed  the  English  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
importance  of  commerce,  it  was  rather  with  the  view  of 
^rding  the  means  of  defence,  than  of  being  productive 
of  prosperity  and  civilization.  Export  traffic,  so  much 
utterrupted  by  northern  cruisers,  did  not,  in  the  time  of 
li^  Saxons,  rise  to  that  magnitude  which  Alfred  had  pro- 
pped and  expected.  The  total  subjection  of  England  to 
^  Danes  was  salutary  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
''Inputting  an  end  to  those  bloody  wars  between  the  two 
options,  which  had  raged  about  forty  years  with  little  in- 
tcnnission.  Canute  the  Great,  a  wise  as  well  as  a  warlike 
prince,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English 
•objects,  by  affording  them  the  most  effectual  protection, 
ttd  every  encouragement  in  his  power.  He  employed 
the  influence  which  his  high  reputation,  extensive  domin- 
ions, and  mighty  force  had  obtained,  among  foreign  prio* 
^,  to  procure  favours  and  privileges  from  them  to  his 
blading  subjects.  From  his  time,  during  the  reign  of  his 
80U8,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  navi- 
ptioQ  and  commerce  of  England  continued  comparatively 
flourishing  till  the  conquest.  The  Danes,  having  betaken 
themselves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  no  longer  dis- 
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turbed  their  neighbours  by  piracy.  By  the  contest  with 
the  northern  navigators,  the  Anglo  Saxons  were  losers  in 
the  interruption  of  agriculture  and  of  internal  improve- 
ment, but  gainers  in  acquiring  naval  power,  commerciad 
ideas,  and  promoting  an  intercourse  with  the  continent*. 
From  the  accession  of  Canute,  when  the  internal  disadvan- 
tages ceased  to  be  felt  and  the  external  advantages  increa- 
sed, the  benefit  which  they  now  derived,  exceeded  the  loss 
that  they  had  formerly  incurred*  Though  England,  from 
religion,  had  hitherto  some  intercourse  with  southern 
Europe,  her  chief  political  connexion  was  with  the  north* 
She  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  her  adjacent  neigh- 
bours the  French.  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  bjr 
William  of  Normandy,  made  a  most  important  change, 
both  in  her  internal  state,  and  in  her  relation  to  the 
continent* 

Complicated  as  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  nature, 
and  extensive  in  its  subjects,  it  was  extremely  simple  in 
its  principle,  and  confined  in  its  original  objects  :  it  was 
a  policy,  which,  overlooking  every  other  consideration, 
narrowed  its  provision  to  national  defence;'^  and  was 
merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  acquisitions  proceeding 
from  conquest*  The  leaders  and  officers  among  the 
northern  subduers  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  in  their 
respective  tribes  and  divisions,  entered  into  agreements  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  dispossessed  of  their  lands 
by  other  invaders*  The  insulated  state  of  the  Anglo 
Saxons  rendering  them  less  exposed  to  ambitious  depre- 
dators than  their  continental  neighbours,  the  feudal  system 
had  not  been  established  in  England*  The  people  had 
retained  more,  of  the  ancient  German  liberty  than  on  the 
continent,  where  an  enslaving  aristocracy  was  generally 
prevalent*  Hence  was  preserved  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  the  most  aspiring  monarchs  could  never  thoroughly 
subdue,  and  which  has  rendered  this  comparatively  small 
territor}-,  this  *'  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart  !**  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  'most  extensive  and  powerful 
empires*  The  manners  of  the  Saxons,  though  rude  and 
impolished,  were  frank,  manly,  and  independent;  totally 
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Idid  of  that  servility  and  submissiveness  which  charac* 
terize  the  subjects  of  either  monarchial  or  aristocratical 
slavery:  they  were  barbarians,   it  is  true,   but  bold  and 
gOierous.     The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Normans 
effected  a  considerable  change ;  though  by  no  means,  like 
diat  by  the  Saxons,   a  complete  revolution  in  laws  and 
manners.    William  attempted  to  model  his  new  dominions 
according  to  the  feudal  system,  with  partial,  but  imperfect 
iiicceas.    The  Saxon  spirit  of  liberty  continuing,  extended 
to  the  Normans,  with  whom,  in  a  few  ages,  the  former 
inhabitants    became   entirely    intermixed;    and   obtained^ 
from  the  prudence  of  wise,'  or  extorted  from  the  fears 
of  weak,™  princes,  the  revival,  and  even  the  improvement,  of 
tbe  Anglo  Saxon  constitution.     Still,  however,  the  Nor- 
man laws  and  establishments  subsisted  in  a  considerable 
degree,  and  long  continued  to  aflfect  the  condition  and 
manners  of  the  people." 

The  changes  produced  by  the  Norman  conquest  were  inter-' 
still  greater  at  the  beginning,  and  eventually  more  perma-  eonSnen^ 
nent  in  other  respects,  than  in  our  laws  and  establish-  l^iiurope. 
nents.     Hence  is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  our 
intercourse  with  middle  and  southern  Europe,  and  espe* 
dally  with  France,  which  has  formed  so  important  a  branch 
tfour  political  history.     From  that  growing  intercourse 
vith  continental  Europe,  proceeded  also,  in  the  progress 
tttivie,  the  beginning  of  our  commercial  efforts,  and  the 
jevival  ^d  extension  of  our  naval  force.     From  the  pos-  Origiii  of 
session  of  Normandy  by  the  English  princes,  proceeded  i^!^^ 
tliose  wars  which  so  long  raged  between  France  and  Eng-  EjngiAn^ 
had  to  their  mutual  detriment.     The  crusades  at  certain  Fnae^: 
times,  by  giving  them  identity  of  object,  produced  alli- 
ance; but   this   was   soon   after   followed   by  hostilities* 
"rhe  weakness  and  wickedness  of  John  abroad  as  well  as 
^t  home,  produced  most  beneficial  effects  to  his  country* 
The  murder   of  prince    Arthur   excited    a   war,    which^ 
tenninating  in  the  conquest  of  the  English  dominions  in 
Prance,  extirpated  the  principal  cause  of  dissension ;  while 
^e  Weakness  of  H^nry  III.,  and  the  wisdom  and  good- 
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Hess  of  Lewis  IX.^  tauntained  a  long  peace  between  tbt 
respective  kingdoms^ 
Ciril  and  The  lofty  genius,  comprehensive  wisdom,  and  intrepid 

o^ectTof   *P*"'  ^f  ^^^  fi^^  Edward,  were  chiefly  occupied  with  two 
Edwanl  L  ^rrand  objects ;  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  system   of 
jurisprudence  in  England,  and  the  consolidation  of  Great 
Britain  into  one  kingdom.     Engaged  so  deeply  withia 
the  island,  he  was  involved  in  no  lasting  or  important 
hostilities  with  the  continent.     In  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  the  feebleness  of  the  son  in  Britain,  undid  a 
great  part  of  what  the  abilities  of  the  father  had  effected  | 
and  with  the  continent  he  had  established  no   materisd 
connexion.     The  ambition  mingled  with  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  his  celebrated  son  found  a  new  ground  of  con- 
test with  France,   which  caused  great  disasters  to  both 
kingdoms.     Unwise  as  the   policy  was  which  prompted 
Edward  III.  to  seek  the  sovereignty  of  a  kingdom  in 
opposition  to  its  established   laws,  and   contrary  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  country,  his  measures  for  executing 
the   undertaking  were  concerted  with  an  ability  worthy 
of  his  character.     To  make  a  powerful  impression,  htf 
formed  an  extensive  confederacy  with  continental  statesi 
tod  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  wider  intercourse  wttk 
the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  than  had  ever  existed 
before.     The  first  important  consequence  resulting  from 
Edward's  alliance  with   the    Netherlands  was,  that  bii 
attention  was  thereby  directed  to  naval  affairs.     AfVer  the 
revival  of  commerce,  first  by  the    Italian   states  in  the 
south,   and  afterwards   by    the  Hanseatic  league  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  centrical  position,  maritime  situation^ 
fertility  of  soil,   and  industry  of  people,  being  fostered 
under  a  government  of  less  feudal  aristocracy  and  more 
enlarged  freedom  than  prevailed  in  France  and  Germany, 
rendered  Flanders  the  medium   of  commercial  commu* 
nication  between  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Baltic.     It  nearly  monopolized  that  intermediate  traffic, 
for  its  neighbours  of  France  and  Britain  made  no  attempt 
to  improve  their  respective  opportunities  for  trade.     Eng^ 
lish  materials  indeed  were  the  principal  subjects  of  Flemish 
skill ;  from  the  raw  produce  of  the  farms  and  pastures  of 
England,    Flanders  derived  the  staple   of  her  flax  an4 
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MoHen  manufactares.     An  emporium  of  merchandise, 
the  acquired  wealth  and  force ;  and  was  particularly  dia- 
liaguiahed  for  naval   power.     Resorting  to  Flanders  to  Eiiwtrd 
fffomote  the  purposes  of  the  military  alliance,   Edward  Fiil^ders 
Wis  not  alow  in  observine  the  political  state  of  that  coun-  (|iKoven 

^ ,  •  the  impCMW 

try.     His  perspicacious  mind  discovered  the  cause  to  be,  tance  of 
its  commerce    and   manufactures.      He   endeavoured   to  "q^.  «„<! 
eicite  among  his  own  subjects,  that  spirit  of  industry,  commerce. 
which  he  found  so  beneficial  to  its  votaries ;  and  to  direct 
it  to  those  objects  in  which  he  perceived  its  efforts  to  be 
Host  productive.     He  invited  Flemish  artisans  to  settle 
is  his  dominions,  and  commenced  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures  in    his  own    kingdom.      Knowing    his    people    to  Dimftthc 
hife  genius,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  he  first  turned  nhEngUsk 
those  qualities  towards  the  arts  which  have  raised  England  JJJ^^JJ^* 
to  be   the   foremost    among  cothmercial    nations.      As  jeots. 
£dward  I.  formed  and  digested  English  jurisprudence,  so 
admirably  fitted  for  rendering  to  every  man  his  right,  and 
goarding  his  property ;  Edward  III.  laid  the  foundation 
rf  diat  skill,  and  those  efforts,  which  have  acquired  to 
log^flhmen    so    much    property   to   secure.       From   his 
cagagements  with  Flanders  originated  naval  victory ,**  which 
viited  with  his  commercial  views  to  impress  on  his  mind 
Ike  importance  of  maritime  power.  The  splendid  achieve-  Raiiei 
■tats  at  Cressy  and    Poictiers,   so   glorious   to   English  influence 
▼AHir,  and  to  the  couracte  and  conduct  of  Edward  and  JP.^***^  **^ 

•  ,      '  .  .  .  tun  of 

^renowned  son,  combining  with  the  admired  talents  and  Europe^, 
•bracter  of  both,  gave  to  them  and  their  country  a  weight 
B  other  European  kingdoms,  which  England  had  never 
before  possessed.     The  irritation  of  the  contest  produced 

*  «pirit  of  hostility,  between  the  two  first  nations  of  the 
■odem  world.  Frequent  wars  impeded  the  advances  of 
"Oth  to  an  opulence  and  power  suited  to  their  respective 
pnius  and  character.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  may  be 
•wwidcred  in  English  history,  as  the  great  epoch  of  com- 
''^cing  manufactures  and  commerce  in  this  nation ;  as 
^  period  when  England  began  to  have  an  extensive 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent ;  and  when  a  spW-it 
^  regular  and  permanent  hostility  first  broke  out  between 

^^igUnd  and  France. 

p  OfT  SIuiM^  June,  1349. 
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Causes  THOUGH  the  basis  of  .British  commerce  and  nnvdl 

'  tonlJd  the  P^^^^  ^*^  *^  ^^^y  ^^^  skilfully  laid  by  Edward,  yet 
cn»er«tion  general  causes  and  particular  events  long  retarded  the 
ward's  pol-  superstructure.  The  martial  spirit  prevalent  in  Englandf 
^*  when  intermingled  with  the  pride  of  feudal  aristocracy^ 

represented  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  as  despicable, 
in  comparison  to  the  soldier;  and  while  the  warlike  chai'- 
acter  of  the  times  depreciated  in  the  public  opinion  the 
estimation  in  which  those  peaceful  professions  were  held, 
and  precluded  from  them  the  votaries  of  honour  and  fame, 
the  violence  and  turbulence  of  those  rude  ages  diminishiai; 
the    security   of  property,  often  tended  to  obstruct   the 
Feudal       Votaries  of  interest  in  their  mercantile  adventures.     The 
and^ehai^^  character  and  circumstances  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns) 
aeter.        and  the  contests  about  the  throne,  promoting  for  a  cen- 
tury military  energy,  and  not  restraining  turbulent  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  interrupted  the  natural  progress  of 
Edward's  plans. 
Riebardll.         Th£  feebleness  of  a  long  minority,  the  frivolity  and 
profligacy  of   Richard's    personal   character,   the  jarring 
interests  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  their  respective 
pretensions  to  that   power   which  the   incapacity   of  the 
sovereign  was  so  little  qualified  to   hold,   prevented  any 
advances  from  being  made  in  great  schemes  of  policy. 
When  Richard's  sceptre  was  wrested  from  his  weak  hands 
by  the  skill  and  force  of  a  powerful   usurper,   there   still 
continued  in  the  kingdom  grounds  of  feud  and  discord 
iienrj  IV.  very  unfavourable  to  national   improvement.      Henry  IV» 
provident,  vigilant,    and    wise,   comprehended   the    great 
importance  of  commerce,  and  promoted  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.      He  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Hansetown  merchants ;    and  promoted   the   settlement  of 
mercantile     foreigners    \\iihin    his    own    kingdom.       Ho 
devised  and  encouraged   the  formation  of  English  facto-: 
ries  in  foreign  parts ;   a  proposition,  which,  as  our  know- 
ledge   of  the    globe    enlarged,   and  our  intercourse   with 
remote  countries  extended,  has  in  subsequent  times  been 
expanded  into  a  grand  and  valuable  system  of  colonization. 
He,  like  his  grandluther,  saw  how  necessary  superiority  at 
sea  was   to   the   security  and  prosperity   of  England,  and 
made  it  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  maintain  a  formidable 
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MTjr.^  He  encouraged  artisans  and  mariners^  and  incul* 
cated  industry ;  but  the  various  insurrections  by  which 
bu  reign  was  disturbed,  though  all  successfully  quelled  by 
Us  courage  and  conduct,  interrupted  the  execution  of  hia 
commercial  schemes. 

The  extraordinary  genius  of  Henry  V.,  equsdly  fitted  Hemr  V. 
for  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  directed  its  exertions  chiefly 
to  miliury  superiority ;  but  he  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  naval  strength  to  England  :  he  was  ai  victo* 
nous  at  sea  as  at  land ;  and  in  his  reign  the  fleets  of  £ng« 
ImmI  rode   triumphant   in   the   channel.     Eagerly  intent,  Attempted 
however,  on  conquering  France,  he  could  not  bestow  an  JSJJUI^f  ^ 
adequate  regard  on  the  commercial  advancement  of  his 
Ungdom.     After  this  great  prince  was  prematurely  cut 
off,  the  first  years  of  his  son's  reign  were  employed  in  Henry  YL 
attempts  to  preserve  and  extend  his  father's  conquests  in 
Prance ;  but  the  succeeding  part  of  his  reign,  replete  with 
discomfiture    abroad    and    discontent  at   home,   lost  the 
national  superiority  both  by  sea  and  land.     The  renowned  Wan  of 
earl  of  Warwick,  indeed,  recovered  to  England  her  mar-  J^*y^ 
itime  dominion ;  but  the  discords  in  which  he  soon  took  ifiterrapt 
80  active  a  part,  and  which  terminated  in  such  bloody  and  grem^ 
destructive  civil  wars,  impeded  industry,  commerce,  and  «^^»"««- 

Ml  f,  .  .  -,  ment  of 

ul  the  peaceful  arts,   and  involved  England   in  grievous  Engtmnd, 
t>bmities.     The  duke  of  York,  lineal  heir  to  the  crown,  and'^tcr- 
•oduced  by  the  imbecility  of  the  reigning  prince,  with  pro-  "»»*• 
baUe  grounds  for  expecting  success,  attempted  to  finish 
we  usurpation  which  the  talents  and  character  of  the  two 
preceding  monarchs  appeared  to  have  firmly  established ; 
^  though  he  himself  did  not  live  to  attain  the  wished 
^  dignity,  y/et,  seconded  and  supported  by  the  illustrious 
Warwick,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  speedy  accession  of 
his  son. 

Edward  IV«  to   dissipation   and   profligacy  joining  Edirard 
great  vigour  of  character  whenever  occasion  required  its     ^^' 
^ffoTfts,  exerting  the  maritime  superiority  of  England  with 
^ojJsiderable  success,  invaded  France  with  a  powerful  fleet. 
™tthe  civil  wars  that  recurred  during  the  greater  part, of 
Ais  reign,  together  with  the  indolence  that  marked  his  con«> 

q  Henry's  History,  toI.  z.  p.  1243. 
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du^  when  not  stimulated  by  imperions  «id  immediato 
necessity,  prevented  the  promotion  of  commercial  schemes 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country ;  of  which 
the  stale  at  that  time,  exhausted  by  long  wars  and  general 
devastation,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  success  of 
arts  and  of  commerce.  I'he  short  and  cruel  reign  of 
KehRTd  Richard  III.,  principally  occupied  in  endeavouring  to 
^'  remove  the  consequences  of  one  crime  by  the  commission 
of  others,  was  too  much  engaged  in  massacre  and  proscrip* 
tion  to  afford  him  leisure  and  attention  for  supporting  the 
internal  prosperity  or  maritime  force  of  his  country.  The 
recent  discomfiture  of  the  English  in  France,  added  to 
their  own  internal  dissensions,  occasioned  great  distress^ 
depopulated  the  kingdom,  retarded  agriculture  and  manu* 
iactures,  and  increased  the  ferocity  of  manners;  ¥^hile 
the  profligate  character  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
York^  and  the  wickedness  which  they  excited  or  directed, 
introduced  flagrant  depravity.  Edward  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne  by  military  force,  however  weU 
founded  his  right,  very  frequently  violated  the  constitU"* 
tion  of  his  country,  and  tyrannised  over  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  his  subjects.  His  courtiers  and  favour* 
ites  imitating  his  example,  carried  cruelty  and  oppression 
against  their  adversaries  to  a  still  greater  pitch  than  even 
Civil  wars  Edward  himself.  The  ancient  nobility  of  England  were 
fi^daTn^^  almost  entirely  annihilated  by  the  dreadful  contests.  Her 
'Met.  own  fatal  dissensions,  added  to  her  recent  discomfiture  in 

France,  had  lessened  the  influence  of  England  on  the 
continent.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, her  progress  in  point  of  internal  civilization  and 
prosperity  as  well  as  of  foreign  influence,  was  little  pro- 
portioned to  her  intrinsic  powers.  Still,  however,  if  her 
advances  were  obstructed,  they  were  not  altogether  impe- 
ded. Learning  raised  her  head,  though  mingled  with  the 
superstition  of  the  cloisters,  in  which  she  had  been  che- 
rished and  preserved  from  total  extinction.  Various  col- 
leges were  founded  and  institutions  promoted,  which 
proved  ultimately  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. The  cultivated  taste  of  polished  ages,  or  the 
enlarged  moral  and  political  science  of  enlightened  philo- 
sophers, were  not  to  be  expected  in  a  state  of  society 
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cfeiid^d  wiib  darknuff  and  fettered  with  tuperslition ;  yet 
some  of  the  seeds  were  now  sown,  which  sifterwar4t 
ripened  into  literature* 

The  efforts  of  reviviqg  lean^ing,  though  not  veryBffbrtiQf 
judiciously   directed,   were    by  no   means   feeble.     The  |]^j[|!^ 
metsphysici^  theology  of  the  schools,  originating  in  mis- 
tpprehension  concerning  the  most  profound  of  philoso- 
j^rt,'  was  not  devoid  of  Grecian  acuteqess ;  and  if  its 
discoveries  did  not  greatly  expa^d  the  understanding,  or 
its  spirit  liberalize  the  septiments,  yet  its  contentions,  by 
iharpcning  and  invigorating  the  faculties,  paved  the  way 
for  istellectual  and  moral  improvement.     Increased  saga- 
city  began  to  produce  discussion  of  authority  in  matters  of 
thought  and  reasoning :  the  bold  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
though  chiefly  opposed  by  menace  and  persecution,  still 
eicited  a  few  of  the  clergy  to  employ  more  rational  argu- 
ments*    Cotemporary  or  collateral  heresies  moved  some 
ecclesiastics  to  prepare,  by  literary  effort,  for  the  defence 
of  the  existing  superstition ;    while    they   disposed  and 
formed  others  for  attack.     But  erudition,  narrowly  as  i( 
was  stiU  diffused,  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  qhurch. 
Humphry  of  Glocester  was  a  prince  of  considerable  learn- 
ttg  ;*  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers  and  John  earl  of  Worcester, 
ia  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward,  were  eminent 
for  literary  knowledge.^     Gallant  and  meritorious  as  were 
mKf  of  the  nobles,  who  perished  in  the  wars  between 
I«ancsster  and  Yorkt  their  fall  tended  ultimately  to  the 
ledoction  of  th^  feudal  aristocracy,  which,  though  never 
10  entirely  predominant  in  England  as  to  stifle  all  remains 
of  Sa^i^n  liberty,  was  yet  so  prevalent  as  greatly  to  en- 
croach  on   the   constitutional  rights   of  a   free    people. 
Generally  bloody  as  were  the  wars,  the  animosity  of  con- 
tending chieftains,  and  the  resentment,  rapacity,  or  jealous 
fears  of  the  successive^  copquerors,  rendered  the  propor- 
tion of  grandees  either  killed  in  battle,  or  massa(;red  by 
cruelty,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  gentry,  yeomanry, 
traders,    and   subordinate    orders.       The   rising    conse- 
quence of  the  great  body  of  English  commons,  eventually 

r  See  in  Dr.  Gillie's  Preface  to  his  tnmdation  of  Aristotle,  his  aecoant  of 
^  ^(Brenoe  between  Aristotle's  teit  and  the  comments  of  his  professed 
interpreters.  s  See  Hame's  History  of  Englandi  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

t  Hesuy'i  History,  fol.  x.  p.  147. 
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saved  their  cduntiy  from  the  absolute  monarchy  which 
overwhelmed  the  neighbouring  nations. 
DHIemit  SIMILAR  indeed,  in  calamitous  circumstances  at  dif- 

^^^^aS  ^^^^^^  though  near  periods  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
and  of^  dissimilar  in  the  original  institutions  and  in  the  ranks  and 
'*"**'      orders  of  men  which  these  generated,  France  and  England 
Were  destined  to  experience  very  unlike  systems  of  policy, 
at  the  time  they  both  advanced  in  civilization  and  know- 
ledge.    When  the  French  nobility,  after  being  so  much 
exhausted  by  internal  dissensions  and  the  wars  with  Eng- 
land, were  farther  impaired  by  the  crafty,  unfeeling,  and 
oppressive  policy  of  Lewis  XI. ;  there  being  no  interme* 
diate  orders  between  them  and  the  labouring  people,  who 
were  actually  slaves,  all  ranks  were  involved  in  one  vortex 
InBo^and  of  arbitrary  dominion.     France  became  a  simple  monar- 
dUofMciaM  ^^y »  while  England,  by  rearing  and  cherishing  a  middle 
j»reaenret   class,  which  augmented  in  force  as  spreading  industry  and 
increasing   knowledge    enlarged  the  means  of   acquiring 
moderate  independence,  was  improved  into  a  free  consti- 
tution, providing  equally  for  the  governing  and  governed, 
and  proposing  the  general  welfare  as  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  political  establishments  and  national  conduct. 
HeniyVn.         To  the  promotion  of  these  beneficial  purposes,  no  sov- 
m«nuVn.  creign  was  more  instrumental  than  Henry  VII. :  though 
derhim     his  measures  originated  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  situation,  rather  than  in  liberal  policy ;   yet,  without 
allowing  either  wisdom  or  goodness  the  full  credit  of  the 
beneficial  effects  produced,  an  impartial  examiner  of  his 
actions,  and  their  evident  consequences,  must  see,  that  he 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  meliorated  the  condition  of 
England.     He,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  carried  -effectu- 
ally into  execution  the  great  plans  of  improvement  devised 
by  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Edward  III. 
Contracted  in  sentiment,  covetuous  in  disposition,  and  sus- 
picious in  temper,  Henry  did  not  always  propose  the  most 
benevolent  ends.     Vigorous  and  penetrating  in  intellect, 
cautious  in  deliberation  but  decisive  in  conduct,  he  both 
devised  and  employed  the  most  apposite  means.     Appre- 
hending the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York  to  be  inimical 
to  his  own  doubtful  title,  if  he  did  not  create,  he  probably 
brought  into  action,  discontents  which  might  have  lain  dor- 
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mant ;  but  when  dissatisfaction  rose  to  revolt,  he  with  firm- 

Dess  and  prudence  suppressed  repeated  rebellions.     £xpe-  Heredaeei 

riencing  or  suspecting   the  principal  enmity   to    subsist  ^!^|,^^ 

SBiong  the  higher  ranks,  he  was  anxious  to  weaken  the  sjri 

order  of  nobles:  he  permitted  the  barons  to   break  the 

entails  of  their  estates,  and  made  laws  to  prevent  them 

from  retaining  large  bodies  of  clients,    which  rendered 

tiiem  formidable  and  turbulent."     He  encouraged  agricul* 

ture  and  commerce,  perhaps  with  a  view  (as  our  great  his* 

torian  conjectures)  of  gratifying  his  avarice  by  filling  his 

coffers  from  imposts  ;^  and  he  concluded  several  very  use* 

ful  commercial  treaties,  which,  though  somewhat  narrow 

in  their  principles,  were  in  their  operation  lucrative.     He 

bestowed  great  attention  on  the  promotion  of  navigation; 

as,  before  his  time,  foreign  trade  had  been  ehiefly  carried 

00  in  foreign  bottoms,  he  endeavoured,  with  considerable 

luccess,  to  procure  to  English  ships  the  carriage  of  our 

own  exports  and  imports. 

During  this  reign  a  spirit]of  maritime  adventure  for  the  and  en- 
purposes  of  discovery  and  commerce  arose  in  several  parts  ^^I^ZJSon 
of  Europe.  The  invention  of  the  compass  encouraged  and  nanti- 
navigators  to  explore  oceans  before  untried  by  Europeans,  ^wy. 
Venice  and  Geooa  had  hitherto  monopolized  the  traffic  of 
the  Western  world  to  India.  Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  courageous,  able, 
sad  enterprising' princes;  who,  perceiving  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Italian  republics  from  a  trade  with  India, 
attempted  to  employ  their  maritime  situation  in  profitable 
traffic.  Nautical  adventurers,  directed  by  the  princes  of 
diat  country,  proceeded  gradually  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
At  length,  they  extended  their  voyage  to  the  southern 
jiromontory  of  that  immense  peninsula :  to  which,  /orsee- 
hig  it  would  open  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  a  few  years  after 
arriving  on  the  Malabar  coast,  showed  to  western  Europe, 
that  India  was  more  easily  accessible  to  its  commercial 
adventurers,  than  to  its  eastern  neighbours ;  and  that  ori- 
ental riches  were  no  longer  to  be  exclusively  acquired  by  the 
coasting  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  be  shared  by 

CasTtos  T.  ml.  i  p.  IflS.  ▼  -Htmie,  rtA,  in.  pk  2Qi>> 
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the  boM  icssaycn  of  uAkiKyim  ocemn^.  Bat  while  Vasquez 
di  Gama  found  otA  ain  atceBsible  though  circuitous  courae, 
from  the  fthores  of  t!he  nordiem  Atlantic  to  the  aouthem 
regions  of  Hiodostan,  Columbus,  by  the  force  of  his  genins, 
coaceired,  and  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise  and  per- 
severance discovered,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  much 
nearer  to  their  own  coasts,  ^  new  world,  replete  with  incen- 
tives to  coromMef  ce  and  navigation ;  and  abounding  not  only 
with  matetMs  for  riches,  but  widi  subjects  of  reflection, 
and  means  for  enlarging  human  comprehension  and  enjoy- 
ment. Soon  after  the  illustrious  Florentine  found  the 
Wesrt  Indies,  Americus  Vespusius,  in  prosecution  of 
Columbus^s  plan,  arrived  at  the  southern  continent,  and 
^ve  his  own  name  to  a  quarter  of  the  globe  discovered 
hy  another.  Accident,  and  not  the  parsimony  of  Henry, 
prevented  England  from  enjoying  the  honour  of  this  signal 
"discovery.  He  soon  fitted  out  a  squadron,  which  sailed 
to  the  west,  in  order  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  lati- 
tudes more  contiguous  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  seek  a 
nearer  passage  to  India  than  by  doubling  Africa.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  conducted  the  enterprise,  and  airived  at  a  coast 
SebaMfam  to  Which  he  gave  the  name  of  Newfoundland.  Steering 
*  tflong  to  the  southward  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  coast 

which  has  since  been  named  Virginia,  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  large  tracts  of  land  adjacent,  convenient  for 
navtil  eirterprise  upon  the  Adantic.  Though  Henry  did 
taot  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  on  this  coast,  yet  the 
vnterprise  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  stimulated 
England  to  -farther  nautical  adventure.  A  spirit  of  navi- 
f;«rion,  commerce,  and  discovery  was  «iccited  by  Henry, 
whidh  aften^'ilrds  genertilly  diffused  itself,  and  called  into 
action  the  maritime  'exertions  of  these  islands,  improved 
-by  all  the  sagacity  mid  energy  of  ihe  national  character 
lirhen  'employed  in  the  most  heMficid  direction. 
2J2JJ*  But  while  Henry  thus  promoted  the  commerce,  navi- 

•nee  of      gation,  and  intern^  prosperity  df  his  country,  he  extended 
1^^       her  influence  among  foreign  states.    He  loved  peace,  with- 
•Jjtliieiitil  QQi  fearing  war.     Though  by  no  means  comprehensive 
in  his  vilBWs  of  European  policy,  he  understood  aufiiciently 
the  relations,  objects,  and  condition  of  other  kingdoms,  to 
provide  for  the  security  and  defence  of  his'own  dominions. 
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He  ««•  coortcd  by  cotemperaiy  princes  in  every  part  of 
E«rope,  and  the  £nglish  nation  was  never  so  closely  inter- 
▼oven  in  continental  afiiirs  as  during  his  reign.      Other  Bute  of 
circumstances  concurred  with  the  personal  character  of  ^'^'^^^* 
Hemy,  to  extend  the  intercourse  between  England  and  the 
utions  of  the  continent.     Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
litde  political  connexion  had  subsisted  between  the  neigh* 
bouring  states  of  Europe ;  their  reciprocal  hostilities  were 
tidier  the  effect  of  passion  and  personal  animosity,  than  of 
any  well  digested  system  of  policy.     Their  means  of  recip- 
rocal annoyance,  occasional  impost,  and  temporary  militia, 
thoagh  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  desultory  conflicts  of  the 
pride  or  resentment  of  rival  chieftains,  were  little  fitted  for 
Ae  purposes  of  systematic  war.     When  England,  under 
Henry  V.,  and  in  the  posthumous  execution  of  his  great 
ttd  ambitious  projects,  had  almost  overwhelmed  France, 
the  neighbouring   principalities   of  Germany   and   Spain 
hmiowed  no  attention  on  an  event  menacing  the  security 
ind  independence  of  Europe.*     The  contests  between  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Spain,  evidently  tending  to  unite  that 
pirt  of  the  continent  into  one  great  empire,  were  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  Europe  with  equal  indifFerence.     Princes 
were  little  affected  by  remote  or  eventual  danger.     This 
isatteotion  did  not  entirely  arise  from  the  want  of  sagacity 
10  foresee  distant  contingencies,  but  proceeded  in  a  consid- 
tnMe  degree  from  the  condition  of  their  dominions,  which 
called  their  consideration  to  present  and  proximate  objects. 
Tliefower  of  the  barons  under  the  feudal  system,  often 
either  distracting  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  feuds  of 
rivalry,  menacing  the  sovereign  by  rebellion,  or  by  oppres- 
tioD  driving  the  populace  to  insurrection,  with  the  imper* 
fcc^nB  of  the  civil  government,  so   fully  occupied   the 
sovereigns,  as  to  leave  them  little  leisure  to  survey  foreign 
afiairs.     Tliis  was  especially  the  situation  of  France,  the 
Host  c<Hnpact,  centrical,  and  populous  kingdom  of  Europe ; 
and  the  best  fitted  from  the  advantages  of  her  situation, 
the  number  and  character  of  her  people,  if  internally  well 
g9venicd,  either  to  secure  herself,  or  to  protect  or  disturb 
her  neighbours.     The  fiefs  into  which  that  kingdom  was^ 

I  See  Rokertaon't  Charies  V.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  The  nme  truth  may  be  galliereii 
^  tat      j_..j^__^  ^  tkoae  wars,  thou^  it  i$  not  to  ex[iretsljr  stated. 
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divided,  weakened  the  force  of  the  monarchy ;  but  from 
the  destruction  of  the  nobility  in  the  wars  with  England, 
the  rapacious  policy  of  Lewis  XL,  and  the  reannexation 
of  the  English  possessions  and  detached  ptincipalities  to 
the  crown,  government  was  rendered  almost  simply  mon* 
archical.  This  event  was  accelerated  at  home,  and  its 
influence  extended  abroad,  by  another  efftct  of  the  wars. 
These  generated  standing  armies,  which,  being  now  first 
employed  by  Charles  VI L  to  preserve  his  crown,  and  after- 
wards maintained  by  him  to  humble  the  remainder  of  his 
barons,  were  now  enlarged  by  bis  son,  and  exercised  in 
crushing  the  ancient  nobility,  and  seizing  the  territories  of 
his  neighbours* 
Prin«ci  Charles  VIIL  the  son  and  successor  of  Lewis  XL 

become  in-  found  the  nobility  incapable  of  opposing  the  will  or  pro- 
sciong.       jects  of  the  prince,  and  a  powerful  army,  with  little  to 
employ  its  force  but  the  resumption  of   firitanny.     He 
effected  this  purpose  partly  by  war,  and  finally  by  marriage* 
The  monarch  of  France,  now  no  longer  occupied  at  home 
by  the  English  or  his  barons,  from  efforts  commencing  in 
successful  defence  and  progressively  extending  to  internal 
usurpation,  began  to  prepare  measures  of  offence  against 
independent  states,  which  had  given  him  no  provocation. 
For  the  execution  of  such  designs,  he  possessed  subjects 
whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formidable  and 
efficient  instruments  against  all  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  either  jusdy  or  unjusdy.     Having  invaded  Italy  with 
a  powerful  force,  he  first  presented  France  as  the  distur- 
ber of  Europe ;  a  character  which  she  has  so  often  resumed 
in  the  three  following  centuries,  with  strength  of  opera- 
tion, and  vicissitudes  of  event ;  not  rarely  with  injustice 
of  principles,   impolicy  of  object,   and  pernicious  result. 
Charles    overran   Italy   from    the    Alps   to   the   southern 
extremity,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  kingdom 
Be^n  Tigi-  of  Naples.      Neighbouring  nations  were    now    acquiring 
observe      similar  efficiency  of  force  with  France  by  similar  means ; 
d^et^'     ^y  ^^^  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  consolidation  of  princi- 
their  palitics,  the  reunion  of  fiefs  under  the  lords  paramount, 

\^r%  .^"^  ^^^  employment  of  a  standing  army.  Exempted  from 
constant  anxiety  and  apprehensions  from  their  own  subjects, 
they  were  enabled  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours ; 
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ad,  in  observing  their  motions,  to  view  distant  probabili* 
ties  as  well  as  immediate   effects.     The    most  powerfnl 
prince  of  the  continent  after  Charles  of  France^  was  Ferdi- 
Bttid  of  Arrogan,  who  was  now,  by  his  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  actual  sovereign  of  Spain.     This  prudent 
prince,  alarmed  at  a  progress  which  endangered  the  safety 
of  his  dominions,  combined  with   the  Italian  states  and 
Maximilian  of  Austria  in  forming  a  confederacy  to  repel 
die  prosperous  aggression  of  France,  and  confine  the  inva- 
der  to  his  ancient  dominions.     The  object  and  principle  Balanee  gf 
of  this  alliance  form  an  epoch  in  political  history,  as  the  P^^^- 
first  efibrt  of  modern^  times  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power ; 
whid)  is  merely  self -preservation  in  a  community, dictating 
piiDs  of  policy,  to  provide  against  circuitous  injury  and 
nooyance,  as  well  as  against   direct   attacks.     To    this  Weight  «f^ 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  at   Cambray,    Henry   Vlt.  SiSSte.*" 
acceded;  and,  though  his  general  caution,  and  distance 
from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  an 
acdve  share  in  the  war,  yet  his  junction  in  the  alliance  is 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England ;  because  England  then 
frst  joined  in  a  continental  confederacy    to  repress  the 
offensive  measures  of  France. 

Though  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  conduced  eventually  Effeeti  of 
to  political  as  well  as  commercial  and  naval  improvement,  J^jj^^P^ 
yet  the  extension  of  freedom,  far  from  being  Henry's  object,  the  Eng. 
was  by  no  means  the  immediate  effect  of  his  measures.  The  tutionT* 
aristocracy  was  reduced,  but  the  people  were  not  yet  risen 
to  such  strength  and  importance  as  to  oppose  a  sufficient 
bulwark  to  the  augmented  powers  of  the  crown.     Twenty- 
eight  temporal  lords  only  formed  the  first  house  of  peen 
after  Henry's  accession  ;  and  the  order  was  soon  found  to 
have  decreased  in  authorit}',  as  well  as  in  number  and 

y  Ffon  hiitoiy  it  appear^  that  Uie  aagaeioui  Gi-eeks  rery  early  ditoeniad 
the  neeenity  of  reutting  enbrts  against  othen,  which  might  extend  to  themscWea. 
Aidmoaty,  ambition,  and  pride,  vera  not  the  sole  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
eonfiDderacy  against  Athens ;  but,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  apprehension  of 
growing  power.  When  the  Spartans  became  in  weir  turn  ])redoroinant,  a 
■aular  ooniederaey  was  formed,  to  reduce  the  excess  of  their  power ;  ao  otneet 
tft  which  the  Athenians  adhered  with  such  nicety  of  discrimination,  that  when 
tbcy  iiNind  the  scale  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  sacrifieing  all  ani- 
Aooly  to  sound  poliey,  they  joined  the  Spartans  in  order  to  preserve  the  baianeo 
of  power.  See  (sillies,  vol.  b.  chap.  S.  vol.  iii.  chap.  27.  ancf  SO  ;  but  mostly  in 
the  last  Other  Histories  also  illustrate  this  obsei*vation  respecting  (he  Greeb^ 
whose  pdioy  was  so  oontrary  to  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  especially  the  vion 
ttna  ofpirogresMVc  Roman  conquest 
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poMCMiona.     In  the  intenrsd  between  the  fall  of  the  barons 
ud  the  rise  of  the  commons^  the  power  of  the  crown  waa 
much  greater  than  in  former  reigns.     Henry  VII.  may 
justly  be  termed  an  absolute  prince.     His  government  waa 
arbitrary,  both  in  the  series  of  his  acts,  and  the  general 
regulations  or  laws  which  through  him  were  established.* 
In  his  time  the  authority  of  the  star  chamber  was  revived, 
and  in  some  cases  confirmed  by  law,  and  armed  with  pow- 
ers the  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  over  the  per* 
sons  and  properties  of  the  subjects.     Informations  were 
allowed  to  be  received,  instead  of  indictments,  in  order  to 
MJgene-   multiply   fines    and    pecuniary    penalties.      A    tendency, 
aS^thc  peol  directly  or  indirectly,  to  augment  the  emoluments  of  the 
pie.  exchequer,  was  the  general  character  of  his  laws.     Ambi* 

tion  in  Henry,  descending  from  its  lofty  rank,  became  the 
humble  minister  of  avarice ;  but  the  joint  effects  of  both 
passions,  though  hurtful  at  the  time,  were  destined  by 
Providence  to  be  beneficial  to  posterity. 
Henry  Henrt  VIII.  was  disposed  to  promote  the  commercial 

improvements  which  his  father  had  begun ;  but  the  know- 
ledge which  either  he  himself  or  his  ministers  possessed 
of  the  subject,  was  extremely  imperfect.  On  the  whole, 
all  the  direct  acts  and  immediate  consequences  of  his  gov- 
ernment were  inauspicious  to  nautical  discovery,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce.  Navigation  and  trade  were  indeed 
advanced  during  this  period,  but  rather  by  the  efforts  of 
private  adventurers,  than  the  policy  of  either  the  sovereign 
or  the  legislature.  The  first  part  of  Henry's  reign  was 
chiefly  occupied  at  home  in,  pleasurable  dissipation,  and 
courtly  splendour,  under  the  magnificent  and  ostentatious 
ministry  of  Wolsey ;  wasting  in  sumptous  entertainments 
and  costly  pomp,  the  riches  which  the  avarice  of  his  father 
had  acquired.  The  luxuries  of  the  court  requiring  foreign 
supplies,  stimulated  private  adventure,  and,  without  any 
meritorious  plans  of  the  sovereign  or  his  counsellors,  encou- 
raged the  importation  of  commodities  from  distant,  and  even 
newly  discovered  countries.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enter- 
prise excited  by  the  last  king,  though  little  promoted  by  his 


I  Bliiekfilone't  fAtnmentftnes,  vol.  iv,  chap.  .13.  on  the  progren  of  f He  Eog- 
Usli  Uvi'a  mid  coiistitation. 
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«on,  opefated  on  the  nation,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  grad- 
mily  enlarged  in  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

Though  no  Engiish  colonies  were  yet  settled  in  any  Pro^renof 
jwrt  of  the  new  World,  their  merchants  carried  on  a  trade  di»(M)veiV. 
vith  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  which  had  been  seized 
and  settled  by  the  Spaniards  :   they  had  agents  residing  in 
tome  of  these  settlenvents^  particular iy  in  the  great  island 
of  Cuba,  for  the  management  of  thtir  trade.      Mr.  1  horn 
of  Bristol,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  and  boldest  adven- 
turers of  the  age,  established  a  faciury  at  Cuba;  and  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  set  the  example  of  a  commercial 
settlement  in  the  new  world.    Employing  the  opportunities 
lie  thereby  acquired,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  presept 
traic,  but  for  discovery  and  future  extension  of  commerce, 
he  sent  agents  to  the  Spanish   ilct^t,  furnished  with  great 
toms  of  money,  to  bring  exact  charts  of  th<:  seas,  rivers, 
and  lands,  which  they  visited,  and  as  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  accessibility,  state,  and  productions,  of  the  sev« 
eral  countries,  as  they  could  procure*     The  spirit  of  dis- 
covery in  private  adventurers  was  no  less  ardent,  than  the 
desire  of  trading  with  countries  already  known.      Henry, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  appeared  eager  to  promote 
inquiry  into  new  regions,  and  fitted  out  ships  for  explor- 
ing the    southern  ocean.      But   the  expedition   by  scnne 
ntscondact  or  mischance  having  failed,^  the  king,  from  a 
iickleiiess   incident  to  violent  minds,  and  the  prominent 
feature  in  his  character,  totally  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
auch  undertakings.      Merchants  and  mariners,  however, 
persevered ;  and  though  some  of  their  voyages  appear  not  to 
have  been  lucrative,  yet,  by  adding  to  the  national  stock  of 
nautical   science,  and   extending  the   sphere   of   English 
navigadoD,  they  produced  important  advantages. 

Two  ships  destined  for  South  America  were  commit- 
ted to  Cabot,  which  visited  the  Brazils.  The  knowledge 
of  that  coast,  and  its  great  projection  into  the  Atlantic, 
being  acquired,  Hawkins,  father  to  the  renowned  voyager, 
directed  his  course  to  the  same  country,  and  having  open«> 
ed  a  traffic  with  the  Brazilians,  crossing  over  to  the  oppo- 
site promontory,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  surveyed 


a  Haeklujt,  vol.  ii.  p.  7^.  b  Henry,  Tol  xU.  p.  S87. 
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tlM^oMtt  6f  Gtiiiieft*     With  th«ir  progrtss  in  gti%  thii 

desires  of  English  mariners  increased;  and,  their  ideM 

expanding  with  the  advancement  of  knowledgeY.thejr  direct* 

•d  their  thoughts  to  Indian  opulence*     In  their  yoyagw 

to  the  Mediterranean,  having  traded  to  its  eastern  coastsif 

diey  received  accurate  information  concerning  the  richer 

of  Hindostan,  which  before  were  only  imperfectly,  known 

through  distant  and  uncertain  report*    lo  their  intercourse^ 

with  Portugal,  they  beheld  with  envy  the  vast  wealth  tb«t 

f  owed  into  that  country  from  the  regions  of  the  east»* 

At^empti    Copceiving  with  Columbus,  that  the  islands  which  he  first 

tTnartli^'^^  discovered  lay  contiguous  to  the  vast  coounent  compre^ 

ireit  pM^    hended  under  the  general  name  of  India,  they  hoped  tp 

^^'         find  a  more  compendious  passage,  through  which,  by  easiljr 

outstripping  the  Portuguese  and  all  southern  Europe,  they 

might  acquire  the  principal  share  of  the  treasures  of  India* 

Unsuccessful  as  the  attempt  proved  to  discover  a  norths 

west  passage,  and  unfortunate  as  the  adventurers  were, 

yet  the  undertaking  showed  a  bold  spirit  of  commercial 

enterprise.     Notwithstanding  partial  discouragements  and 

failures,  the  general  result  of  private  maritime  pursuits  in 

Henry's  reign,  was  a  great  accession  of  trade  and  richea 

to  the  country.     Under  this  monarch,  from  the  progress 

sion  of  causes  that  began  to  operate  through  Europe  in 

his  father's  reign,  thb  interests  of  European  powers  be^ 

eame  more  involved  and  intcrmitsed,  than  they  had  been 

Hf  any  former  period* 

igontinen?    .      flBNR¥  attained  With  the  continental  powers  a  verjp 

^S^tSj,   S*^^^  degree  of  influence:    he  indeed  held  the  balance, 

but  tpmed  the  scale    according  to  present  impulse  and 

passion;    being  fnore    frequently  actuated   by   the    sugv 

gestions  of  his  proud,  ambitious,  and  resentful  favourite, 

than  either  by  equity  or  sound  policy.     When  he  ascendt 

cd  the   thrpne,  the  power  6f  France,  superior  to  soky 

other  nation  on  the  continent,  the  hostile  jealousy  hetweeo 

that  country  and  England,  and  the  connexion  and  affinity 

between  Henry  and  Ferdinand,  concurred  in  rendering  the 

English  king  inimical  to  the  Frencht 

Lewis  XII.  was  eager,  like  his  predecessor,  to  con* 
quer  Naples  ;  but  the  opposition  of  Ferdinand,  ioiped  to 

'   •  RobertKm'»pQBtbiiinoai  Amcim. 
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fce  tteaAttf  of  that  crafty  and  inipri«d]lleil  iMiMlrclk| 

pereiited  bit  success*     A  new  fields  however^   was  socm 

opeoed  for  the  ambition  of  Lewis.     JuHue  II.  like  manjr 

rfhh  predecessors  on  the  papal  throne,  instead  of  proaio« 

dag  the  nieek  benevolence  of  the  christian  religion^  waa  •^ 

Ae  incendiary  of  unprovoked  and  iniquitous  wan     By  hia 

intrigues^    a   partition  treaty    was    framed    between   the 

tbce  great  powers  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Prance,  fb# 

dmeaibering  the  dominions  and  dividing  the  riches  ol 

die  illustrious  republic  of  Venice.     A  league  was  formed 

tt  Canbray  for  this  nefarious  purpose  i  and  it  was  stipu-* 

hted,  that  the  pope^  who  instigated  the  robbery  and  pro« 

jectcd  the   plan,  should  have  a  considerable  share  of  tba 

phmder  acquired  by  more  powerful  and  efficient  perpe^ 

Inttors.^     Such  confederacies,  composed  of  jarring  matCi* 

fills,  contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution.     Thtf 

hpid   successes  of  French  energy  filled  the  allies  with 

jealousy  and  alarm.     The  pope,  who  had  first  planned  this 

llliance  of  the  great  powers,  anxiously  sought  to  excite 

Htscord  among  the  several  members,  involving  them  in 

nutual  quarrels,  that  he  might  expel  them  successively 

from  Italy,  and  enjoy  without  control  the  sole  directioa 

ef  that   country.*     He    detached    Ferdinand   from    the 

kagoe,  and  endeavoured,  through  that  prince  and  his  own 

iaftuence,  to  excite  Henry  to  war  with  France.     The  saga« 

prelate,  thoroughly   knowing  the   characters   with 

he  had  to  deal,  made  suitable  applications  \  he  first 

iddressed  himself  to  Ferdinand's  interest ;  then  to  Henry's 

bve  of  distinction,  national  animosity  to  the  French,  and 

passionate  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion  ;  in  which,  as  ia 

every  thing  else,   his  ardour  was  violent,  and  spumed  at 

M  oootradietion.     He  persuaded  Henry,  that  in  attacking 

FrBBce,  he  should  fight  the  cause  of  the  church,  which 

Lewis  was  most  profanely  defying  ;  he  flattered  and  pro« 

noted  his  ambassador  ;  and  led  Henry  to  expect,  that 

tut  title  of  the  M^at  Christian  King^  so  precious  an  ornoi' 

mettt  to  the  French  monarchy,  should  be  transferred  to 

die  English  sovereign.     To  fix  the  impression  of  his  reli«* 

d  See  the  outline*  of  thU  eonfederacj  and  its  operations,  in  Robertson*f 
Ounrleii  V.  ^vol  i.  p.  f  17  to  1^) ;  and  Hume,  vol.  lU.  p.  200  to  205  For  the  d^ 
W,  adi  liatcoianlini ;  and  TAbbe  do  0*s,^JUttoire  do  k  Uau«  dr  CMiW^r. 
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gious  ttithoricy  on  this  devout  monarch,  he  sent  him  H 
■acred  rose,  perfumed  wkh  musk,  and  anointed  with 
vigorous  chrism.^  Inspired  by  devotion,  impatient  for  displavins 
to  r#urope  his  power  and  importance,  and  revivmg  the 
ancient  claims  upon  France,  Henry  engaged  in  a  war^ 
which  was  neither  necessary  to  the  security,  nor  condu- 
cive to  the  interests,  of  his  kingdom.  Chivalrous  impo- 
licy engaged  the  romantic  James  in  the  contest,  and 
kindled  a  war  between  Scotland  and  England.  The  disci- 
plined valour  of  the  southern  Britons  overcame  the  impetu- 
oiis  rashness  of  northern  heroism,  and  obtained  a  victory, 
fatal  to  the  vanquished,  and  brilliant  but  useless  to  the 
conquerors.  English  courage  and  military  prowess  were 
again  displayed  in  France  with  splendid  achievements, 
and  signal  success,  but  followed  by  no  important  advan- 
tage :  and  all  parties  perceiving  the  unavoidable  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  which  comprebtinded  all  the  belli- 
gerent powers. 

After  peace  and  tranquillity  had  continued  for  several 
years,  a  new  state  of  European  affairs  gave  a  change  to  the 
scale  of  power,  and  to  the  policy  that  was  expedient  for 
maintaining  the  balance.  Charles  of  Aubtria  had  now 
succeeded  to  all  the  inheritances  and  acquisitions  of  his 
paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  in  Germany, 
Iialv,  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  to  all  the  inheritances 
and  acquisitions  of  his  maternal  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother in  Spain,  Italy,  Afiica^  and  the  new  world.* 
Francis,  the  first  of  that  name^  had  ascended  the  throne 
/  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Lewis.     The  relai^ 

tive  position  and  state  of  their  territories  led  these  twc 
princes  to  political  rivalry*,  while  oiher  causes  concurred 
in  inflaming  their  competition.  They  were  both  young, 
and  succeeded  to  their  respective  possessions  about  the 
same  time ;  both  were  endued  with  great  abilities,  though 
ef  dissimilar  dispositions;  and  both  became  masters  of 
very  extensive  resources.  Beside  so  many  general  grounds 
of  emulous  animosity,  they  had  a  special  source  in  their 
respective  application  for  the  Imperial  diadem.     The  ap- 

fSMlIunr,  foL  u.  p.  «39.         sR^^^r^oott*!  Ckarlet  V,  fol.  iL  p.  t 
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pobtinent  of  Charles,   and  rejection   of  Francis, .  called 

immediately  into  action  those  causes  of  hostility  which 

BQst  have  soon  operated  from  their  reciprocal  situation 

and  respective  characters.      Between   these   two  mighty 

nonarchs,  Henry  of  England  only,  by  the  greatneffs  of 

his  power,  was  fitted  to  hold  the  balance.     Quick  in  per« 

ceptioo,  and   vigorous   in   capacity,    he  readily  saw   the 

{encral  policy  of  preserving  an  equipoise ;   and,  devoted 

to  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  glory, 

he  valued  himself  on  being  the  umpire  of  Europe.     'But 

though  his  talents  were  considerable,  his  judgment   was 

not  proportionably  sound  ;  at  least,  its  exertions  were  too 

eaally  swayed  by  the  impulse  of  temper  and  passion. 

The  accumulated  possessions  of  the  emperor  Charles  Pohtieai 
V.  rendered  him  manifestly  superior  to  Francis ;  political  the^pnncl- 
tecurity  therefore,  the  principle  of  English  interference  {?|?*?^*^"8:- 
b  coDtinental  affairs,^  required  that    Henry  should   lean  ferenee  m  ] 
towards  France;  but  he   cherished  the  ancient  English  ^*J5J^ 
eDtnity  to  an  opposite  neighbour.      Francis,  who  resembled 
Henry  in  many  of  the  accomplishments  on  which  he  greatly 
prided  himlM^lf,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  character,  (though 
BHich  superior  on  the  whole,)  was  the  object  of  his  per- 
sonal rivalry*     Henry    was   moreover    governed   by    his 
favourite  Wolsey,  whom  Charles  courted,  and  bribed  most 
Wishly  for  the  present,  flattering  him  with  the  hopes  of 
hetog  raised  to  the  papal  dignity,  at  that  time  the  highest 
io  Christendom.      Instigated  by  this  imperious  counsellor, 
the  English  king  adopted  a  policy  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom ;  made  war  with  France,  and, 
hy  weakening  that  country,    rendered    it  more  easy  for 
Charles  to  increase  his  already  overgrown  power.     When 
Francis,  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  was  reduced  to  the  low- 
est pitch  of  distress,  Henry^s  motive  of  interference  was 
much  less  the  necessity  of  repressing  Charles,  than  the 
pcnuasions  of  Wolsey ;   who,  disappointed  of  the  expected 
p^motion,  (most  fortunately  f<jr  the  independence  of  Eu- 
>^f)  became  as  violent  against  the  emperor  as  he  had 

K  See  lord  Grennlle's  speech  on  llic  RusKian  Armaineiit  in  1791 ;  Mr.  Pitt's 
"P^^h  on  the  ne^tialiou  with  Buonaparte;  Mr.  Fox's  »peecht:8  on  the  conti- 
neutiil  eonnc'.xiotis  which  Kugland  ouu;h(.  to  puntue ;  Mr.  Pitt's  applying  the 
'^c  principle  to  our  allunee  with  Holland  aod  Pi-u;»sia ;  and  parliAmeutau;^ 
*P<<^es  oo  the  objeet  aiid  ;;rucu)ds  of  the  late  war. 


been  before  hi  his   fkvoon     Henry^s   cdndact  Hmwdt 
Catharine  widened  the  breach  between  him  and  her  nephew  | 
so  that,  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  he  was,  with  ver^ 
few   intermissions,  closely  connected   with   Francis,  and 
Charles  was  prevented  from  endangering  the  libertiea  of 
Europe. 
Henry  ful-         I'liE  part  which  Henry  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  con^* 
»d  the***^*  "^"^»  though  far  from  being  uniformly  wise,  or  e¥en,wheft 
English      right,  proceeding  from  reasons  of  sound  policy,  was  gene* 
^T^  (if-  rslly  efficacious.     It  demonstrated  the  force  and  weight  of 
*V"  »jy"^*  the  English  power,  though  not  always  wielded  by  the  king 
r^ietecL       from  the  best   motives,  or  for  the  most  useful  purposes. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  first  period  of  active  and 
uniform  interference  in  the  transactions  of  the  continent, 
showed  that  England  was  at  least  an  efficient  member  of 
the  great  European  republic ;  and  that  her  relative  power 
being  once  ascertained,  its  utility  to  herself  or  her  neigh- 
bours would  depend  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  justice 
or  injustice,  of  her  directors. 
The  relbr-        The  most  momentous  event  by  which  Henry^s  reign  H 
■'•**^"^      distinguished,  is  the  reformation  ;  a  change  accelerated  hf 
particular  incidents,  collisions  of  passion,   and  individotl 
circumstances,  but  originating  in  general  causes.     Among 
these,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the  scandalous  profligacy  of 
the  clergy,    the   grasping  rapacity  of  their  avarice,  the 
enormous  usurpations  of  their  ambition,  the  overweening 
insolence  of  their  pride,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  tht 
great  part  of  that  immense  body,  multiplying  the  absurdi^ 
ties  of  superstition,  which  had  overwhelmed  the  wisdool 
and  benevolence  of  the  christian  religion  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  human  facnhies,   from 
that  contracted  state  into  which  they  had  been  confined 
about  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  century ,**  and  from  which, 
though  slowly  at  first,  they  had  since  gradually  extricated 
themselves.     The  understandings  of  men,  enlightened  by* 
knowledge,  became  more  acute  and  vigorous  by  exertion, 
and  their  moral  discernment  more  just.  That  great  engine 
of  intellectual  communication,  the  press,  was  now  invent* 

h  See  Tlobcrf?oii*8  CharieR  V  toI.  i.  ;    »ncT  Hurne's  general  o1)scr*ation8  q$ 
^ba  pirdttctwow  ol'  Henry  V  tl.  at  the  coucluMon  of  the  reign  (4  Kichani  ilk 
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ilr  meii  began  to  read,  and  to  reason  on  what  they  did 
Kid.  The  bible,  which  had  been  so  studiously  concealed 
if  the  priesthood,  was  discovered  and  perused.  Penetra- 
lioa,  now  assisted  by  learning,  found  out  that  many  of  the 
mides  of  faith,  and  iojunctions  of  both  ritucil  and  moral 
practice,  were  not  only  incompatible  with  conscience,  rea* 
no,  and  common  sense,  but  opposite  to  genuine  christi- 
taity  as  contained  in  the  scriptures* 

Finding  so  many  defects  in  the  superstructure,  men 
piduaUy    began  to  examine  the  basis.     Such   was   the 
course  which  the  renowned  Luther  pursued :  who,  per- 
cdmg  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  selling  indulgen* 
Ctt  to  vice   and  profligacy,  and  demonstrating  what  he 
perceived,  proceeded  from  one  step  of  discovery  to  ano* 
ther,  until  he  found  that  the  whole  system  of  papal  super- 
ititioa  was  raised  upon  an  hypothesis  totally  inconsistent 
vith  history,  experience,  and  reason ;  that  its  principle  was 
the  infallibiUty  of  a  human   being,  which  was  obviously 
fclse,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  train  of  deductions 
depending  upon  this  principle,  were  inadmissible  on  itsau- 
ihority.     With  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  papal  supersti- 
tions, which  diffused  reason  and  knowledge  tended  to  dis* 
fel;  with  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy,  which  conscience 
prompted  to  reprobate  and  oppose ;  the  policy  and  pas- 
ttons  of  princes  and  other  individuals,  no  doubt,  concur- 
led  in  promoting  the  reformation  commenced  by  Luther. 
Kevived  learning,  however,  raising  human  intellect  to  its 
leal  dignity,  and  through  the  press  spreading  its  influence 
Buch  more  extensively  than  even  in  the  enlighttned  ages 
sf  antiquity,  soon  destroyjcd  ecclesiastical  thraldom,  and 
lUspelled  gloomy  superstition.     The  metaphysical  subtle* 
ties  of  one  set  of  reformers  might  be  diifLTent  from  those 
of  another;  but  the  most  essential    and   valuablk 

fAET  or  THE  RK(FORM,  THE  EMANCIPATION  0¥  HUMAN 
EEASOM      raOM      THE     CHAINS     OF      HUMAN      AUTHORITY, 

sprang  from  the  eflbrts  of  that  reason,  and  was  the  source 
of  the  principal  advantages,  religious,  moral,  civil,  and 
political,  which  resulted  from  this  great  revolution  in  the 
church.  These  changes,  though  operating  chittfly  in  the 
country  where  enfranchised  genius  and  learning  had  arrived 
^  the  highest  pitch,  were  not  con&oed  to  nations  whieh 
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formally  protested  against  the  authority  of  an  Italian  cler* 
gyman,  but  extended  to  countries  where  the  pope's 
supremacy  was  still  acknowledged.  * 

In  protestant  states,  however,  besides  this  great  and 
general  advantage  from  the  overthrow  of  papal  authority, 
many  other  more  important  benefits  accrued,  especially  in* 
England.      Immense  sums  and  demesnes,  the  tributes  of 
superstition  and  credulity  to  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  imposr 
tore,  or  the  exactions  of  t}Tannic  violence  from  the  ter- 
rors of  weakness,  which  had   heen  employed  in  fosterin^^ 
sloth,  idleness,  and  sensuality,  were  now  amalgamated  into 
the  mass  of  national  property,  encouraged  rising  industry', 
Bfectsofit  and  improved  the  public  revenue.  The  reformation  tended 
®"^^^^"**  to  promote  agriculture,   trade,  manufactures,  and  private 
poiiticnf,     and  public  opulence,  the  means  of  national  defence,  secu* 
character    '"'^y*  prosperity,  |x>wer,  and  glory.     Thus  a  revolution  at 
u  d  *      ^^^  sight  theological,  became   a   most    important  event  in 
the  commercial  history  of  Britain.      It  tended  also  to  the 
improvement  of  English  jurisprudence;  by  removing  from 
that  admirable  system,  all  those  pernicious  incumbrances, 
which  had  been  imposed   on  our  laws  by  clerical  artifice 
and  usurpation,  to  shelter  crimes.' 

By  the  reduction  of  the  clerical  aristocracy,  the  still 
enfeebled  state  of  the  lay  aristocracy,  and  the  hitherto  slow 
progress  of  the  commons ;  the  abject  servility  of  parlia- 
ments ;  the  vigorous  talents,  inflexible  temper,  and  violent 
passions  of  the  sovereign  ;  this  reign,  though  ultimately 
conducive  to  libertv,  was  more  absolute  than  any  recorded 
in  the  English  histor}**  Though  the  open,  liberal,  and 
intrepid  mind  of  the  moniirch,  never  exercised  his  autho- 
rity in  the  treachery,  dissimulation,  and  baseness,  so 
prevalent  in  despotic  courts,  yet  the  ungovernable  fury  of 
his  affections,  the  profusion  and  rapacity  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  violence  and  capriciousness  of  his  inclinations, 
with  the  fickle  bigotry  of  his  everchanging  theology,  ren- 
dered him  unjust,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and  cruel.  Un- 
der the  sanction  of  those  pusillanimous  parliaments,  the 
encroachments  of  monarchical  power  were  established  by 

i  Blackirtone,  vol.  it.  c.  10  and  18.  on  the  licnefit  of  cirrgy  ;  nn<1  rlinp.  33. 
an  the  pnigrcKS  of  the  luw  aad  coiif^tiliiiiou  of  Eitgland^  fouriji  pciicKl,  iiiider 
llcurv  Vin. 
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kw.  But  the  political  evils  of  Henry's  reign  which 
Ksulted  from  individual  character  and  special  circumstan- 
ces, were  only  temporary ;  the  good  arising  from  the 
general  causes,  was  permanent,  and  contained  in  itself  the 
■eans  of  progressive  improvement. 

The  short  reign  of  Edward    VL  tended    in    many    Edu-ai-d 
reipccts  to  extend  the  advantages,   and  correct  the  mis-        ^' 
diiefii,  of  Henry's  government.  Commerce  and  discovery 
made  considerable  advances  at  this  period.     The  trade  of 
England  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreign- 
en,  especially  by  a  corporate  company  from  the  Hanstowns, 
called  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard.     In  former  reigns, 
diese  had  engrossed  a  great  part  of  the  tniffic  with  foreign 
coontries,  and  employed  German  or  Flemish  shipping. 
This  establishment,  which  was  encouraged  by  Edward  III.  Result  o£ 
and  succeeding  princes,   in  order  to  teach  the  English  ^^^^  * 
commercial   lessons,    and    excite    mercantile    emulation 
among  them,  had  been  long  extremely  useful.    The  coun- 
cil of  young  Edward  perceiving  that  the  reasons  for  en- 
oonraging  these  foreigners  no  longer  existed,   and  that  a 
ipirit  of  mercantile  adventure  being  now  raised  among  the 
natives  of  England,  such  privileges  enjoyed  by  aliens  inter- 
fered with  the  national  interest,    found  it  necessary  to 
annul  them,  and  place  all  foreigners  on  an  inferior  footing 
to  native  subjects.     This  change  contributed  greatly  to  Edwtrd 
the  advancement  of  commerce  and   navigation  :^  and  a  n^j^^ 
commercial  treatv  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  on  the  solid  •"<!  com- 
principle  of  reciprocal  exchange  of  superfluity  to  supply 
mutual  want.^     The   great   fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland became  an  object  of  attention,  and  was  prosecu- 
ted witkactivity  and  success."*  The  English  still  cherishea 
the  ideavf  opening  a  communication  with  eastern  riches, 
by  a  more  expeditious  course  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cabot,  so  renowned  for  naval  enterprise,  urged  the  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  steering  towards  the  northwest,  which  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
sired passage  by  the  northeast.   At  his  instance,  and  under 
his  direction,  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  toge- 
ther with  some  principal  merchants,  having  associated  for 

k  See  Hume,  toI.  iii.  p.  449.  I  Ibid.  p.  450. 

m  Robertson's potshumouA  America,  p.  16. ;  and  Mackluvt's  vojni^es  passfm-. 
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thm  purpose,  were  incorporated  bjr  a  charter,  imder  the 
tide  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  Adventurers  for  the  dia<* 
covery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknowB* 
Two  ships  and  a  bark  were  equipped  for  this  service ;  and 
though  they  failed  in  the  great  end  of  their  expedittoa, 
one  ship  and  the  bark  being  lost,  yet  the  other  effected 
very  important  discoveries.  An  intercourse  with  the 
vast  empire  of  Russia,  before  unknown  to  English  ttdven* 
turers,  was  opened ;  and,  on  the  return  of  this  chip,  a 
mercantile  company  was  formed  for  trading  with  Mas* 
covy.  Attempts  were  now  made  to  open  a  communicmtion 
with  India  and  CHina  by  land,  through  the  new  connexion 
with  Russia,  by  Astracan  and  the  Caspian  sea;  «nd 
though  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  they 
intended,  yet  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  countries, 
commodities,  and  inhabitants  of  Turkey ;  which,  combined 
with  the  maritime  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean,  laid 
the  foundation  of  English  commerce  with  the  Ottomans. 
A  commercial  intercourse  was  also  opened  with  the  west- 
em  coasts  of  Africa ;  while  the  traffic  begun  with  Barbary 
was  considerably  extended  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
Marv. 

The  war  with  Scotland,   in  which  Henry  had  left  his 
kingdom  engaged,  together  with  the  factions  which  pre^ 
•  vailed  under  the  protectorship  of  Somerset  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Warwick,  prevented  Edward  from  possessing 
on  the  continent  that  influence  which  his  father  had  main- 
tuned.     The  distractions  of  English  councils,  and  the  con- 
nexion with     Scotland,  now    so    closely  united   by  the 
affiance  of  the  dauphin  with  the  infant  queen,  encouraged 
and  stimulated  the  French  monarch  to  attack  England  in 
war;  and  though  hostilities  were  soon  ended  by  a  peace, 
the  English,  torn  by  dissensions,  were  losers  by  the  treaty ; 
nor  did  this  kingdom  afterwards,  in   the  course  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  interfere  with  effect  in  continental  politics. 
The  internal  part  of  Edward's  history  is  of  the  highest  im- 
and  aTiro-    portance.     The  first  session  of  his  parliament  repealed  all 
tyrannil-ai    ^^^  laws  enacted  through  the  arbitrary  violence  of  Henr}\ 
laws  of  hit  which  had  tyrannically  extended  the  crimes  of  treason  and 
felony,  and  made  heresy  a  capital  oflVnce, 
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Tss^  protestant  religion  was  fally  estaUished,  and 
tkough  the  reformation  might  not  extend  to  every  princi- 
yk  Mid  doctrine  which  unfettered  reason  could  impugn, 
fet  it  proceeded  as  far  as  the  sentiments,  knowledge,  vokd 
chmcter  of  the  nation  could  bear.  The  reform  was  great, 
duMigh  less  violent  and  more  gradual  than  in  some  other 
contries,  where  they  laid  the  whole  hierarchy  prostrate  | 
ytt  from  its  moderate  and  progressive  nature  it  was  tha 
man  likely  to  be  durable.       While  it  humbled  the  pride 
aid  imbition  of  the  clergy,  and  restrained  their  avarice 
aid  profligacyt  it  left  them  rank  mid  property,  to  maintain    . 
the  dignity  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  their  office,  in  a 
OMiitry  where  great  diversity  of  rank  and  property  pre- 
nikd.     Abolishing  much  useless  pageantry,  the  English 
itfenners,  aware  that  men  are  as  frequently  led  by  their  sen- 
Ki  aad  imaginations,  as  swayed  by  their  hearts  and  under- 
Handings,  left  a  sufficient  degree  of  pomp,  ceremony,  and  ac- 
oonpaniments,  to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  please  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  without  substituting  idolatry  for  real  devotion. 
•    Tna  leading  features  of  Mary's  character  were,  an  Mary/ 
ttdcDt  and  boundless  zeal  for  Romish  bigotry,  and  an 
UDgovernable  love  for  the  man  whom  she  married.    These 
passions,  enhancing  and  inflaming  each  other,  account  for 
the  most  important  transactions  of  her  short  and  detestable 
rogn.     At  once  a  religious  and  an  amorous  devotee,  she 
persecuted  and  butchered  protestants,  to  please  herself  and 
iMrbigotted  and  cruel  husband;  while  to  gratify  his  wishes, 
aad  secure  a  greater  portion  of  his  company  and  love,  she 
oppressed  and  exhausted  her  people,  and  engaged  in  a 
BKWt  impolitic  and  destructive  war.**     Humanity,  patri- 
otism, jusuce,  every  duty  of  morality  and  genuine  chris* 
tianitV)  were  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of  her  affections. 
Many  beneficial  laws,  however,  were  enacted  in  her  reign,  Herrei(pi» 
which,  though  proposed  by  Mary  to  reconcile  the  people  ranD^i^' 
to  her  schemes  of  restorincr  the  Romish  faith  and  hierar-  productiye 

V  J  1  •  o    t     •  1*11  ofbene- 

coy,  and  to  her  extortions  of  their  money  to  lavish  on  her  ficiai  law*. 
husband,  produced   permanent   good,  while   the   evil    of 
I'^ng  governed  by  the  tool  of  such  infuriating  passions, 
was  «  temporary  evil,  and,  fortunately  for  the  kingdom, 
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of  short  duration.  The  gloom  was  soon  dispersed^  aad 
followed  by  the  most  resplendent  brtghtnessi  ^ 

Kiizabcth  Th£  reign  of  Elizubeth,  so  auspicious  to  the  prosperiqc 

and  happiness  of  her  subjects,  was  extremely  favourable  ta- 
the  rising  spirit  of  navigation,  discovery,  and  commerce* 
The  peace,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  her  wisdom  and 
firmness  preserved  with  litde  interruption  for  almost. the 
first  thirty  years  of  her  reign,  notwithstanding  the  hostile 
jealousy  of  surrounding  nations,  the  furious  passions  which 
agitated  the  continent^  and  the  discontent  which  bigotiy 
and  rivalry  kindled  or  fanned  in. her  own  kingdom,  were 
peculiarly  conducive  to  the  enterprising  efforts  of  ahle^ 
Somirnc"c  ^^^^  ^^^  adventurous  Englishmen.     Strict  and  vigilant 
RUfi  discov.  economy  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of  taxes 
' '  injurious  to  trade ;  the  popularity  of  her  administration 

among  the  greater  part  of  her  subjects,  overawing  disaf-. 
fection  and  preventing  commotion,  left  her  people  full 
liberty  to  pursue  nautical  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Undisturbed  by  the  factions  of  a  turbulent  minority,  or 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  frantic  bigotry,  the  sagacious 
Elizabtth,  like  the  greatest  of  her  predecessors,  saw  that 
the  security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  sea  must 
depend  on  its  naval  force. 

and  forms  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  government  was  to  increase 

tlieEiigiiih  the  number  and  strength  of  her  navy.  Before  her  reign, 
the  English  had  commonly  been  supplied  with  large  ships 
by  foreigners.  The  queen,  desirous  of  having  the  re- 
sources of  strength  and  the  vehicles  of  riches  furnished 
within  her  own  kingdom,  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval 
stores  promoted  shipbuilding,  and  encouraged  her  subjects 
to  bend  their  attenxion  to  pursuits  which  were  destined  to 
render  themselves  and  their  posterity  eminent  among 
nations.  With  this  view  she  built  several  ships  of  great 
force  and  versatility ;  and  as  the  skill  of  artificers  impro* 
vedy  the  number  of  sailors  increased ;  and  from  the  reign  of 
t  Elizabeth  may  be  dated  the  first  regulation  of  the  English 

navy.     Her  patronage  and  example  stimulated  and  invig^ 
orated   the   efforts   of  her  subjects   in   shipbuilding  and 
nautical  expeditions.     Carefully  examining  the  advances 
made  under  her  predecessors,  she  improved  their  discov- 
eries and  acquisitiopa;  cultivated  and  extended  the  connex-  ; 
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ioi  foimed  with  the  Russian  sovereign ;  secured  to  her 
nbjects  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  and  lucrative 
tnde  with  hit  dominions ;  and  encouraged  the  incorporated 
bodjr  of  merchants  enjoying  that  trade,  to  resume  their 
eadeavours  of  penetrating  by  land  into  eastern  Asia* 
Their  eflbrta  wkre  at  length  successful  in  opening  a  lucra- 
tive trade  with  Persia,  which  manifesting  to  her  subjects 
the  riches  of  the  east,  produced  a  resolution  of  resorting  to 
thne  countries  by  sea. 

At  the  English  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Asia  Voyages  to 
ttd  its  productions,  their  ardour'  increased  to  discover  a  -^"m*"**- 
ihort  nautical  course  to  these  opulent  regions.  Their 
diHppointments  in  the  northwest  and  the  northeast,  did 
aot  entirely  chill  their  hopes :  they  still  flattered  themselves 
that  they  might  discover  an  outltt  which  had  hitherto  baf- 
fled their  inquiries ;  and  Frobisher,  in  three  successive  voy- 
ages, explored  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  of  Greenland, 
bat  without  discovering  the  northwest  passage.  Though  the 
dinppointment  was  sensibly  felt,  yet  English  courage  and 
enterprise  rose  superior  to  disappointnient.  Sir  Francis  SirFnncix 
Drake,  so  renowned  in  naval  histor)%  determined  to  sail  round  the 
round  the  world;  an  undertaking  hitherto  achieved  by  ^o*^  ' 
Magellan  only.  Having  successfully  finished  this  formid- 
able voyage,  and  acquired  an  accurate  and  distinct  con* 
ccfUoD  of  the  commodities  both  of  the  east  and  west,  he 
i&ipmted  his  countrymen  to  bolder  and  more  comprehen- 
sible schemes  of  naval  and  commercial  enterprise,  than  any 
which  they  had  hitherto  attempted.  The  English  had 
fonaerly  seen  and  acknowledged  themselves  far  surpassed 
iQieamanship  by  the  Flemings  and  Italians,  and  recently 
by  die  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  for  naval  reputation 
|o  the  annals  of  history.  They  now  rivalled  that  country 
>Q  its  most  splendid  enterprise  :  and  having  rapidly  risen 
^^  inferiority  to  equality,  they  doubted  not  soon  to 
^n  a  striking  superiority.  Having  confirmed  their 
■Ul,  they  felt  their  force;  and  perceived  that  the  sur- 
'^^unding  ocean,  so  long  neglected,  was  an  Englishman's 
^l^Bient,  on  which  he  was  destined  to  excel.  They  formed 
^  tiodon  eventually  true,  bold,  and  beneficial,  that  no 
^''ject  attainable  by  human  ability  exerted  in  maritime 
^^ttj  it  beyond  the  reach  of  English  seamen ;  a  nautical 
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and  commercial  entbusiaBm,  thcrsfore^  diSuMdl  ks^ 
through  the  country. 
First  seeiU  ENGLISH  adventurers,  having  hitherto  confined  tlieiy 
o^oiuM-  efforts  to  visiting  foreign  and  remote  regions,  and  satiatmi 
with  present  discovery  and  traffic,  had  made  no  attempt  !• 
form  new  settlements.  Sir  Humphr}^  Gilbert,  a  gcAtlcmaa 
of  ingenuity  and  learning,  enthusiastic  for  discovery,  pro* 
posed  to  conduct  a  colony  to  America ;  and,  having  applicdL 
to  the  queen,  obtained  the  first  charter  for  a  colonial  ettabt 
lishment."  The  charter  authorized  him  to  discover  and 
take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands  unocau* 
pied  by  any  christian  prince  and  people;  vested  in  hkwik 
and  his  heirs  the  property  of  the  soil  of  such  countries^ 
with  the  legislative  power,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  those  who  should  settle  in  the  new  plan* 
tations.  The  laws  and  their  administration  were  to  be 
conformable  to  the  polity  of  England,  on  which  the  new 
colony  was  still  to  depend.  Arbitrary  as  the  powers  thus 
confinned  were,  such  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  now  pre- 
valent, that  many'  agreed  to  conform  to  the  conditions^ 
Walter  and  became  Gilbert's  associates.  In  his  undertaking  he 
**^'  was  assisted  and  accompanied  by  his  half  brother  Walter 
Raleigh,  afterwards  so  renowned  in  political  and  literary 
history.  Two  expeditions  which  Gilbert  conducted  to 
Newfoundland  and  cape  Breton  ended  disastrously.  In 
the  last,  the  leader  himself  perished.  The  undaunted 
spirit  of  Raleigh,  not  disappointed  by  this  miscarriage* 
projected  a  new  scheme  of  colonization.  After  procuring^ 
a  similar  charter  from  the  queen,  adopting  his  brother's 
ideas,  but  avoiding  his  errors,  he  resolved  to  steer  a  much 
more  southern  course,  and  also  to  send  trusty  officers  tm 
explore  the  country,  before  he  should  attempt  a  settlement. 
On  their  return  they  reported,  that  they  had  found  in 
southern  latitudes  a  most  beautiful  country,  distinguished* 
for  fertility  of  soil,  and  mildness  of  climate;  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession  in  her  majesty's  name,  and 
called  it  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  discovery 
had  been  made  under  a  virgin  queen.  Raleigh  accordingly 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  and  planted  in  that  coimtry  the  first 
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iikmy  ever  established  by  Englishmen.  The  new  col- 
ooiats,  however,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  search  after  the 
pcdous  mines  with  which  they  supposed  the  new  world 
iicfery  part  to  abound,  neglected  the  means  of  subsistenco. 
Being  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  they  returned 
to  England*  Raleigh  made  a  second  attempt  to  establish 
t  colony;  but  he  and  other  patrons  of  the  settlement  being 
catted  to  defend  their  country  against  the  invasion  of 
PUlip,  this  colony  also  failed.  Vigorous,  beneficial,  and  Wise  in- 
^oriotts  as  the  administration  of  Elizabeth  proved,  it  was  j^Tof  {£!* 
not  very  favourable  to  schemes  of  doubtful  and  contingent  queen, 
idnotage,  or  to  what  in  modem  mercantile  language  are 
cdled  speculations ;  and  plans  of  new  establishments  were 
in  her  reign  carried  on  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  indi- 
viduals. Besides,  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  her  internal 
goremment  promoted  agriculture,*  manufactures,  com- 
merce, the  means  of  subsistence,  convenience,  and  comfort; 
tod  as  it  bestowed  security  on  her  subjects  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  manifold  advantages,  was  not  favourable  to 
enugration.  But  though  the  first  attempts  to  plant  colonies 
were  unsuccessful,  the  spirit  of  colonization  excited  in  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  continuing  to  prevail  and  increase 
■ftenrards,  produced  in  colonies  most  abundant  sources  of 
British  opulence  and  power.  Eager  as  Elizabeth  was  for 
Aft  encouragement  and  extension  of  trade,  in  order  to 
cherish  it  in  its  infant  state,  she  granted  many  monopolies  ; 
•'Kch,  though  probably  necessary  at  the  time,  would,  if  they 
W  continued,  have  pro%'ed  destructive  to  that  comiifcrce 
Aeywcre  intended  to  promote.**  The  principal  companies 

A  A  hw  wftt  mtfle  in  the  fifth  ofKlizaheth,  allowing  for  the  fii*ht  time  the 
c^niMioa  of  GOTO.  To  this  enactment,  (Camden  imputei  the  great  iinprore* 
■*at  of  ^^ricoltare. 

P  Oor  great  oommcrcial  philcwopher  In  a  few  words  Ktaten  the  rcaxons  for- 
^Pupotiet  ao  elcariy  and  strongly,  and  illustrates  thcni  bv  such  apponite  aniilo- 
P«i  as  to  present  at  one  view  the  extent  and  iKmnds  wliich  policy  allows  and 
Jf««ribes  to  trading  corporations.  ••  When,**  says  he,"  a  eompany  of  mer- 
^^ts  undertake,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense  to  csUibli^h  a  new  trade  with 
JJ*  remote  and  barbarons  nation,  it  may  not  l»e  unrrasonablo  to  incorporate 
^W<>isto  a  joint  itoek  eoro)Miny,  and  to  grant  them,  in  cas«r  of  their  success,  a 
J^jjwpoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of  yeai-s.  It  is  the  easifst  and  most 
***"*  «a^  in  which  the  state  can  reeompenee  thorn  for  hazarding  a  daiigerout 
^  extenmve  experiment,  of  which  the  public  i.s  afterwanis  to  reap  the  benti^t^ 
•^tempomry  monopoly  of  thb  kind  may  be  vindiratefl  upon  the  same  principl*^* 
BpOQ  which  a  like  mono|K>ly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  iiiventor,  and 
"■*  of  a  new  lK»k  to  its  author ;  but  upon  the  explication  of  the  term,  the 
*'*'">PQir  ought  certainly  to  he  determiocd."    Wealth  of  NaUons,  tol.  iij.  p.  144 
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Commer-  established  by  Elizabeth,  were  the  Russian  and  the  Toric* 
puiiesT'  ish,  and  one  which  was  destined  far  to  surpass  either  in 
the  momentous  interests  that  it  involved.  Near  the  dote 
of  this  long  and  illustrious  reign,  John  Lancaster  propba- 
ing  to  measure  part  of  the  course  of  sir  Francis  Drake, 
undertook  a  trading  expedition  to  India.  A  charter  was 
granted  to  the  adventurers  at  whose  expense  the  enterprise 
East  indU  y^^g  undertaken,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  corporation* 
under  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  first 
attempt  by  Englishmefl  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  India 
being  eminently  successful,  encouraged  future  adventurerSi 
Thus  the  reign  of  this  princess  very  strongly  and  effectu* 
ally  promoted  agriculture,  internal  and  foreign  trade^ 
maritime  skill  and  enterprise,  the  means  of  subsisting, 
enriching,  and  aggrandizing  the  people  intrusted  to  her  care. 
Under  this  extraordinary  personage,  nautical  effort 
was  not  merely  encouraged  as  the  means  of  opulence,  but 
of  defence,  of  security,  and  of  power.  France,  at  thia 
time  engaged  in  intestine  wars  by  the  bigoted  frenzy  of 
furious  religionists,  and  with  all  her  resources  possessing 
scarcely  any  commerce,  was  totally  deficient  in  naval  force. 
Philip,  who  included  in  his  dominions  the  experienced 
sailors  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Italy ;  the  Spaniards, 
who  from  their  intercourse  with  the  new  world  were 
inured  to  nautical  exertion  and  enterprise ;  and  by  recent 
usurpation,  the  Portuguese,  who  far  surpassed  all  their 
neighbours  in  naval  fame,  appeared  undoubted  master  of 
the^cean,  and  able  to  crush  at  a  blow  every  opponent* 
This  mighty  engine,  which,  if  moved  and  directed  by 
wisdom  and  skill,  would  have  been  so  efficient  and  formid- 
able, in  the  hands  of  bigotry,  superstition  and  impolicy, 
was  at  once  enormous  and  inert.  Part,  indeed,  of  the 
machine,  torn  from  the  rest  by  tyranny,  recoiled  upon  its 
former  owner.  Philip^s  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotisni 
rendered  the  bold  and  skilful  sailors  of  the  Low  Countricfs 
eagerly  hostile  to  a  power  which  attempted  to  overwhelm 
their  rights  and  liberties.  The  gloomy  zealot,  enraged 
against  Elizabeth  for  protecting  her  own  religion  and  that 
of  her  people  against  his  superstition;  the  imperious  tyrant 
enraged  against  Elizabeth  as  the  protector  of  freemen  who 
divjcst    vindicate  their  own  rights,  though  contrary  to  a 
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despot's  will ;  meditated  a  blow,  by  which  he  expected  to 
•objugate  England,  and  to  involve  the  country  and  its 
lilies  in  civil  and  religious  thraldom.     For  this  purpose  ^^^^^ 
he  equipped  the  Armada,  which  he  vainly  fancied  and 
demnmiutted   Invincible.       Elizabeth,    in    preparing   and  buzr- 
ikrengthening  a  navy,  had  not  been  guided  solely  by  the  Jj^jj  J^*" 
gcaeral  policy  which  dictated  maritime  force  as  the  means  magnad- 
of  defence  in  insular  situation ;  but  having  discovered  the  ""  ^' 
purposes,  motives,  and  plans  of  her  most  potent  neighbour 
and  rival,  she  had  recently  directed  her  peculiar  attention 
to  the  increase  of  a  fleet.  In  this  pursuit,  she  was  seconded  Loyal  and 
by  the  eflforts  of  her  subjects,  who  were  inspired  with  that  enthuSam 
pttriodc  loyalty,  which  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  a  sov-  p'  ^^^  "^^ 
ereign  exerted  for  the  public  good,  choosing  ministers  and 
olher  executorial  officers  according  to  their  fitness  to  pro- 
mote the  national  welfare,  and  actually  effecting  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  never  fail  to  produce  among 
Eog^shmen.     These  dispositions,  guided  by  private  and  Armada 
individual  skill,  combining  with  armaments  prepared  by  ^"^^ 
her  foresight  and  headed  by  commanders  selected  by  her 
sagacity,  discomfited  the  operose  equipment  of  her  foe. 
From  that  time,  England  became  mistress  of  the  ocean ;  lUweiv 
her  sailors  thenceforward  conceived  themselves  superior  to  J*|^gh 
diose  of  all  other  nations.     The   conception   powerfully  na^y  pai^- 
cwtributed  to  the  attainment  of  reality.     Since  that  time,  ^™*'*^^ 
defeat,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  have  never  failed  to  follow 
those  who  have  presumed  to  brave  England  on    her   own 
ileaent.     The  same  reign  witnessed  the  first  regular  for- 
matbn  of  an  English  navy,  and  its  supremacy  over  all  other 
naval  powers.     So  eminently  and  decidedly  successful  in 
defensive  effort,  the  English  undertook  repeated  ekpedi- 
^ODs  to  the  coasts  of  their  enemies ;  and  though  the  issue 
of  them  was  not  always.   It   was   generally   prosperous. 
Spain  was  humbled,  and  England  was  exalted. 

Respecting  foreign  politics,  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  a  continen- 
utuation  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  her  father,  or  ^  g?^®y 
^y  of  her  predecessors.     Religious  bigotry  was  the  chief  beth. 
spring  which  moved  the  most  powerful  princes  on   the 
contbent;    their   very   ambition    was    subservient    and 
^Instrumental    to   their    theological    fanaticism.     France, 
instead  of  watching  the  motions  and  repressing  the  en* 
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croachments  of  the  house  of  Austria,  devoted  her  prm* 
cipal  attention  to  the  persecution  of  heretics,  and  joined 
in  all  the  dark  and  nefarious  designs  of  the  pope,  Spaind 
and  the  emperor.  According  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  popish  sovereigns  and  people,  Elizabeth  was 
not  the  rightful  sovereign  'of  England,  because  she  w« 
not  approved  of  by  an  Italian  priest.  The  legitimate 
successor  to  the  crown,  according  to  popish  interpretation, 
was  the  queen  of  Scotland,  a  bigoted  catholic,  and  a  neat 
relation  of  the  ablest  and  most  ferocious  champion  of  the 
catholic  league.  Elizabeth  was  not,  like  her  father,  so 
situated,  as  to  trim  the  balance  between  the  rival  poten- 
tates of  France  and  Austria,  and  to  turn  the  scale  accord- 
ing to  her  judgment  or  choice.  Much  mote  difficult 
was  her  part,  to  secure  the  independence  of  her  people, 
and  of  others  whose  interests  were  closely  connected  widi 
theirs,  against  a  general  confederacy  of  priests  and  arbi- 
trary princes,  of  bigotry  and  despotism,  bandied  in  atro- 
cious barbarity,  in  order  to  disseminate  articles  of  theo- 
-Supports  logical  belief.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII..  England 
l>endeiice  showed  she  could  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  Under 
tf  Kurope.  Elizabeth,  in  preserving  that  balance,  England  assumed 
the  character  which  she  has,  except  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  ever  since  maintained,  of  supporting  the  rights 
and  independence  of  Europe  against  the  powerful  dis- 
turbers of  its  tranquillity.  Such  was  the  relation  in 
which  Elizabeth  stood  to  foreign  countries.  Too  vigorous 
in  understanding  and  profound  in  wisdom  to  be  a  bigot, 
or  to  estimate  modes  of  faith  by  any  other  test  than  theii 
conduciveness  to  private  and  public  welfare,  in  her  choice 
of  religion  she  was  guided  by  prudent  policy,  founded  in 
her  own  situation,  and  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  people.*^  It  was  expedient  that  she 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  protestants.  Fortunately,  in 
the  two  countries,  more  contiguous  to  her  kingdom,  and 
of  which  the  sovereigns,  both  from  joint  and  sepai|itc 
motives,  were  well  disposed  to  give  her  disturbance,  the 
number  of  protestants  was  very  great ;  so  as  in  France  to 
afford  sufficient  employment  to  the  popish  combination  al 
home^  and  in  Scotland  to  be  fully  established,  and  totally 

q  Seellome's  tcoount  of  Elizabeth's  reasons  for  reestabUshbg;  the  protei 
ttoti  fe%ioD,  ToL  T.  p.  5, 
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(aramount  to  the  party  .which  from  theological  sjnnpathy 
was  favoured  by  the  sovereign.     So  thoroughly  wise  and 
pnident  was  Elizabeth,  that  for  twenty-nine  years   she 
discomfited  all   the   design^  and  conspiracies  of  popish 
devotees  against  her  person  and  kingdom ;  supported  the 
protestants  in  Prance,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
sod  furious,  implacable,  and  savage,  as  was  the  hatred  of 
the  confederate   princes  to  every  supporter   of  the  pro* 
tesuDt  cause,  and  above  all  to  Elizabeth,  she  never  invol- 
ved herself  in  hostilities ;  but  when  the  aggressive  invasion 
of  Philip  rendered  war  unavoidable,  she  showed  that  the 
sane  wisdom  and  strength  of  mind  which  had  maintained 
peace  so  beneficial  to  rising  industry  and  commerce,  could 
cany  on  war  with  effect  when  necessary  for  the  security 
of  her  country.     In  her  latter  years,  policy  as  well  as  Security 
kindred  genius,  and  wisdom  allied  her  to  the  illustrious  ofl&iixi- 
Henry  of  France.    The  catholic  league  being  now  broken,  ^^*» 
and  the  power  of  Philip  reduced,  there  being  no  longer  a 
popish  pretender  to  the  crown,  the  chief  difficulties  of 
bodi  her  internal  and  foreign  relations  ceased ;  and  the 
ciueen  and  country,  which  in  such  tr)'ing  circumstances 
had  arisen  to  a  pitch  of  high  importance,  were  regarded 
bjr  foreign  states  with  an  admiration  that  never  before  had 
been  so  universally  bestowed  upon  the  efforts  of  England.  Beelenai- 
Ih  her  ecclesiastical  conduct  and  establishments,  Eliz-  g^d  SSb^ 
^kedi,  guided  by  policy,  and  not  stimulated  by  bigotry,  was  l»»hra«n^ 
Qsually  moderate,  but  on  certain  occasions  led  to  acts  of 
tolerance.     As  long  as  the   Roman  catholics  confined 
ti^emselves  to  their  own  theological  doctrines,  and  did  not 
disturb  her  government,   she    permitted   them   to  enjoy 
^ir  opinions  without  molestation ;  but  when  she  found 
^i^  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  her  life,  she  and  her 
P^liament  enacted  very  severe  laws  respecting  a  system 
^f  faith   producing  plots  for  treason  and  assassination. 
These  laws,  though  intended  chiefly  to  operate  for  the 
discouragement  of  poper)',   afterwards   applied  to  other 
disseDters  from  the  established  church.     A  sect  was  now 
nsing  in  England,  composed  of  those  who  thought  the 
deform  as  established  by  Edward  and  restored  by  Eliz- 
^th  inadequate  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
^^"0,  professing  to  seek  a  greater  degree  of  purity,  were 
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PnriUDs.    thence  called  Puritans.     Beginning  to  seek  ciiril  as  wdl 
as  ecclesiastical  liberty,  they  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  Elizabeth,  whose  notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  being 
formed  when  the  power  of  the  crown,  from  the^^epveasioa 
of  the  aristocracy  and  before  the  elevation  of  the  coai- 
mons,  was  so  predominant,  were  extremely  lofty.      For 
the  repression  of  puritanical  doctrines,  she  established  the 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  a  most  arbitrary  tri* 
bunal,  which,  in  the  powers  vested,  the  jurisdiction  con* 
ferred,  the  modes  of  process  established,  and  the  punish* 
ments  prescribed,  was  not  less  iniquitous  rthan  the  popish 
inquisition,  though,  from  the  wise  moderation  of  Elizabeth^ 
much  more  mildly  exercised  than  by  a  Philip  or  an  Alva* 
Elizabetirs         In  her  government,  Elizabeth,  like  all  the  princes  of 
rei^e\eu-  ^y^^  housc  of  Tudor,  was  extremely  absolute.     A  spirit  of 
Kbmr^r^  ^  liberty,  however,   had  begun  to  rise,  which,  though  fos- 
tered by  the  wise  and  beneficial  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  was 
certainly   not    intended    by    her    to  be   cherished.     The 
industry  and  enterprise  which  she  encouraged   and   pro- 
moted, diffused  property  among  the  commons ;  that  pro- 
perty nourished  independence,  and  joined  with  advancing 
reason  and  knowledge  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of  freedom* 
The  government,  however,  of  the  queen,  though,  impe- 
rious, yet  generally  lenient,  did  not  irritate  this  new  spirit 
Popular     by  particular  acts  of  oppression,  tyranny,  or  cruelly.    Her 
•n?ne"     conduct.  Steadily  and  wisely  directed  to  the  interests  of 
sonai  au-     her  people,  rendered  her  extremely  popular.     Her  man- 
ners, engaging  and  insinuating,  increased  the  attachment 
of  her  people.      From  her  character  and  situation,  the 
greater  number  of  her  subjects  considered  her  welfare  as 
identified  with  their  own.     The  most  strenuous  votaries 
of  liberty  were  the  most  inimical  to  popery,  against  the 
approaches  of  which   they  considered    Elizabeth  as  the 
strongest  bulwark.     From  attachment  to  a  sovereign  ia 
whom  they  experienced  so  many  excellencies,  and  also 
from  awe  of  so  very  resolute  and  intrepid  a  character,  they 
yielded  a  submission  to  the  authority  of  Elizabeth,  which 
they  by  no  means  thought  due  to  the  mandates  of  kingly 
power, 
literatnre  The  literature  which  Elizabeth  encouraged,  tended 

zabech.    '  ^Iso  to  promote  the  spirit  of  freedom.     The  writers  of 
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Greece  and  Rome,  inculcating  so  strongly  and  impres- 
ihrcly  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  liberty,  were  now 
wy  generally  read  among  the  higher  and  middling  ranks. 
Genios,  no  longer  fettered  by  priestly  enactments,  soared 
lloft;  and  though  not  immediately  directed  to  political 
discussion,  yet  by  enlightening  and  invigorating  men's 
minds,  prepared  them  for  just  notions  respecting  tht  ir 
rights,  and  bold  and  manly  conduct  in  asserting  their  liber- 
tiei.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  like  her  father's 
Bunifestly  arbitrar}',  has  in  its  ultimate  tendency  and 
elects,  proved  favourable  to  freedom.  Thus  in  the  vari- 
ous constituents  of  internal  prosperity  and  happine^is,  and 
in  estimation  and  importance  among  foreign  powers,  £ng- 
laid  never  made  such  advances  as  under  the  very  long  but 
mch  more  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Considered  as  a  Result  ef 
ntional  being,  placed  in  authority  and  intrusted  with  the  JJlf*^^ 
govemment  of  mankind,  examined  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  situation,  the  duties  required,  her  dis- 
charge of  those  duties,  and  the  result  in  the  condition  in 
which  she  found  and  left  her  subjects,  (the  true  crite- 
rion of  a  ruler's  ability  or  weakness  as  a  sovereign,'^  no 
prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne  surpassed  Elizabeth. 

Different  as  was  the  character  of  James  from  that  Jametl. 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  his  reign  was  in  many  res- 
ftcts  conducive  to  industry,  commerce,  and  the  internal 
pVQiperity  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  generated   disputes 
vhicb  were  eventually  productive  of  the  most  fatal  conclu- 
sions.    Endued   with  scholastic  learning   and   pedantry, 
fitter  for  being  a  Latin  lecturer  on  controversial  divinity 
^  a  sequestered    college,  than  for  being  the  ruler  of  a 
S^cat,  bold,  and  enterprising  nation,  James  possessed  two 
jollities  often  resulting  from  literary  seclusion :  he  was 
extremely  indolent,  and  extremely  timid ;  and  therefore  a 
'^tt  of  peace.     The  pursuits  of  his  subjects  rendered  his 
P*ciSc  character  beneficial. 

The  spirit  of  industry,  adventure,  and  trade,  being  Reign  be- 
^^Aiterrupted   by  foreign   wars,  greatly  increased  in  the  ^^^^^ 

prosperity- 

j-JfThis  u  the  light  in  which  the  expanded  mind  of  Hume  considers  onr 
^^t'ioui  queen ;  disregarding  such  foibles,  a%  though  they  might  mark  a  part 
^ij^  ehsraeter,  did  not  interfere  with  her  afhninistration  of  affairs,  povcrfnl, 
cwwiiit,  aad  sQccefiful  promotion  of  the  i)ab!ie  goo<!. 
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reign  of  James.  The  traffic  with  the  East  Indies  ymajnam 
entirely  established,  the  stock  of  the  company  was  cotmir 
derably  enlarged,  and  its  profits  became  every  year  move 
extensive.  The  trade  of  Turkey  was  advantageous  i  a 
lucrative  commerce  was  opened  with  Spain,  and  the  mar> 
cantile  intercourse  with  Russia  and  other  northern  com^ 
tries  increased  in  productiveness.  The  expert  trade  greadgr 
surpassed  the  import,  which,  though  no  certain  criterion 
of  a  flourishing  commerce,*  proved  that  English  commo* 
dities  were  numerous  and  valuable.  James  perceived  die 
hurtful  tendency  of  monopolies,  and  considerably  lessened 
their  number  and  importance.  Manufactures  advanced  ia 
a  similar  proportion,  and  especially  woolen  commodities*. 
The  king  eagerly  promoted  English  cloths,  and  laboured- 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  to  be  manar 
factured  in  foreign  countries  for  English  consumption/ 
Fianutton  In  a  commercial  view,  this  reign  was  chiefly  distill 

of  e^iomes.  guigjicd  by  the  colonies  which  were  planted,  and  estab*' 
lished  on  principles  the  most  beneficial  of  any  recorded  ia 
the  histor>'  of  colonization.  The  pacific  disposition  and 
conduct  of  James  were  favourable  to  new  plantations* 
The  planters  were  not  interrupted  in  their  settlements  bjr 
foreign  enemies,  and  the  force  sent  for  their  establish^ 
ment  was  not  obliged  to  be  recalled  for  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  Bold  and  enterprising  adventurers,  who 
languished  in  inaction  during  the  peace,  found  in  colonial 
projects  a  new  field  for  active  exertion.  A  most  strenift- 
ous  promoter  of  plantations  was  Richard  Hackluyt,  emi- 
nent for  commercial  and  nautical  knowledge.  That  he 
might  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  new  efforts,  this  expe- 
rienced navigator  published  a  collection  of  voyages  and 
discoveries  made  by  Englishmen :  he  comprehended  the 
proper  objects  of  inquiry  and  research  concerning  new 
countries,  understood  the  fresh  information  that  arrived, 
and  saw  to  What  purpose  it  might  be  most  usefully  applied* 
In  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  Hackluyt's  suggestion, 
Gosnold  undertook  a  voyage  to  America,  and  pursued  a 
direct  and  middle  course  between  the  northern  route  of  sir 

8  See  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  the  marquis  of  Laoadown's  speech  on  Uie 
commeroiat  Ircatr  with  France,  in  answeriug  hishop  Wats*>n.  i  Hume,  vol. 
▼.  p.  4«.  nd  185.' 
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Hamphrey  Gilbert,  and  the  southern  circuit  of  sir  Walter 
lileiglK  Gosnold  having  reached  a  country  called  Mas- 
ndiusetts  Bay,  coasted  to  the  southwest,  landed  on  the 
coDtinent,  traded  with  its  inhabitants,  and  having  ascer- 
tuned  the  fertility  of  the  country,  returned  to  England. 
Hmring  learned  these  particulars,  he  combined  them  with 
that  was  before  known  concerning  Virginia ;  and,  after 
conndting  with  other  men  of  ability  and  enterprise,  pro- 
posed an  association  for  establishing  colonies  in  America. 
Hie  king,  being  petitioned,  sanctioned  the  project  with  his 
inthority.  Informed  of  the  extent,  and  in  some  degree  of 
the  value,  of  the  American  lands,  he  divided  into  two 
diitricts  the  portion  of  the  continent  which  he  intended  to 
phnt:  the  first  to  be  called,  the  South  Colony  of  Virginia ; 
tke  second  the  North  Colony  of  New  England.  The  pro*  / 
jected  plantations  were  intn^ted  to  the  care  of  exclusive 
companies ;  a  system  conducive  to  the  protection  of  infant 
cobnies ;  though  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  settlements 
inrhred  at  mature  vigour.  Associated  under  the  name  of 
the  London  Company,  Hackluyt  and  others  received  a 
giant  of  lands,  and  were  authorized  to  settle  a  colony  in 
Virginia.  Several  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  west 
of  England,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  obtained  a  similar  grant  and  authority  for  colo- 
unng  New  England.  On  each  were  bestowed  charters, 
^Aidi,  though  inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  and  gene- 
nms  spirit  of  liberty  that  since  has  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
<iy,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  security  to  property, 
ttd  encouragement  to  industry.  The  southern  colony 
▼ai  first  established  in  the  early  part  of  James's  reign. 
Having  left  their  country  before  the  disputes  between 
kmgly  prerogative  and  popular  privilege  were  publicly 
agitated,  the  new  planters  carried  with  them  notions, 
Anions  and  sentiments,  favourable  to  the  church  and 
nionarchy,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity. 

Tr£  first  attempt  to  colonise  the  north  proved  unsuc-  Germs  ot 
<^fiil,  nor  was  the  settlement  finally  effected  till  near  the  »;<^P«Wi- 
^nd  of  the  reign,  when  great  dissensions  began  to  prevail.  New  En- 
*^c  planters  of  New  England  were  chiefly  men,  who,  dis-  *^    * 
^^tcnted  with  the  established  church  and  monarchy,  sought 
^^r  freedom  in  the  wilds  of  America.    Afterwards  receiv- 
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ing  accessions  of  voluntary  exiles  from  the  persecutions 
of  narrow  and  impolitic  bigotry,  they  formed  a  colony, 
which  was  inimical  to  kings  and  bishops,  and  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  age. 

Differing  in  pursuit  from  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
the  New  World,  the  English  settlers  sought  and  acquired 
property,  not  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  from  tht 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  bounties  of  the  opean  liberally 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  active  and  enterprising  industry. 
The  spirit  of  their  institutions  joined  with  the  productive- 
ness   of    their   situation    in   rapidly   promoting   colonial 
prosperity, 
fiettiement         To  the  policy  of  James,  ihe  nation  is  indebted  for  the 
sfireland.  regulation  of  Ireland*  His  measures  amended  and  secured 
the  tenure  of  property,  established  the  administration  of 
justice,  stimulated  industry  an^  the  arts,   and  constituted 
an  important  branch  in  the  progressive   improvement  of 
the  British  dominions. 
Continen-  ^^  his  intercourse  withiibreign  iAtions,  this  king  was 

ui|K>!icy  far  from  preserving  to  his  country  that  weight  and  consi* 
ti...Hi,  but  deration  which  his  predecessors  had  acquired*^  lliough 
nothuitiu.  ^g  feeble  and  inactive  hands  of  the  English  sovereign 
were  not  qualified  to  hold  ^he  balance  of  Europe,  yet  the 
state  of  affairs  rendered  his  inertness  safe  to  his  own  coun* 
tryy  and  not  injurious  to  the  independAice  of  other  nations. 
FftToored  Henr}*^  IV.  had  harmonized  his  kingdom,  lately  so  dis- 
^f^urope!  eordant;  and  turned  to  arts  and  industry  those  bold  and 
active  spirits  that  had  been  recently  actuated  by  religious 
frenzy,  and  rendered  France  a  $)ufficient  counterpoise  for 
the  unwieldly  greatness  of  Spain.  After  the  death  of  her 
renowned  monarch,  from  her  own  strength,  and  the  ability 
of  her  minister,  she  fully  maintained  her  weight  in  the 
scale.  The  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  deemed  so  dis- 
graceful to  James,  was  too  distant  an  event  to  affect  the 
political  interests  of  England,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
king  might  be  justified  upon  principles  of  prudent  policy. 
But  as  his  motives  were  presumed  to  be  his  constitutional 
and  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  his  conduct  was  ex* 
posed  to  mortifying  contempt.  He  almost  daily  was  trying 
treaties  to  obtain  the  reestahlishmcnt  of  the  elector,  but 
without  displaying  that  firmness   and  force  which  most 
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efcctaally  promote   English   negotiations   for  repressing 
anbition. 

Ik  the  political   government  of  his  kingdom  several 
mors  of  the  understanding,  and  weaknesses  rather  than 
ticcs  of  the  heart,  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  produced  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  very 
trouUeaome  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  his  son.  James  enter-  Loftjk 
tained  lofty  ideas  of  kingly  prerogative,  totally  incompati-  2vc!*"*** 
Uc  vith  the  real  purpose  of  any  delegated  trust,  and  much 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  fundamental  laws,  but 
perfectly  conformable  to   the   practice    of  the    house    of 
Tudor.     He  did  not  perceive  the  great  difference  of  the 
CMe,  both  as  to  the   characters  of  the  princes,  and  the 
opnion  and   power  of  the  subjects*     The  Tudors  were  unraiuble 
More  fitted  to  secure  submission  by  cool,  stem,  and  deter-  ^r^^ai 
■ioed  policy ;  to  terrify  resistance  by  enenretic,  thouc:h  character 
capncious  and  violent  command ;  or  to  exact  obedience,  tion, 
nd  ensure  compliance,  through  the  awe,  veneration,  and 
attachment  entertained  by  subjects  for  the  magnanimity, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  the   sovereigpn.     A  g^eat  ^class 
el  men   hsid  now  arisen,  not  only  disposed,  but  able  to 
faestion  any  branch  of  the  asserted  prerogative,  which 
Aey  considered   as  unnecessary  or  injurious  to  the  only 
kgitimate   object  of  government.      In  his  disposition  and 
ftfaiinistration  James  was  neither  tyrannical  nor  imperious, 
W  delighting  in  discourse   and  speculative  dissertation, 
lie  talked  much  more  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  than 
all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  who  had  contented 
diemselves    with    exercising    absolute    dominion   without 
Ksrching  into  political  metaphysics.    James  provoked  and  and  to  the 
accelerated  discussions  about  prerogative,   to  which   the  fl^t  of 
coamons  were   already  sufficiently  prone,  and  which  his  iihertj 
indolent,   irresolute,  and  timid  character  farther  encour-  eommoiaftr' 
aged.     The  king's  theology  concurred  with  his  political 
atotiments  in  promoting  discontent.      From  the  study  of 
polemic  divinity,  he   was,  the  sincere  votary  of  the  high 
church  doctrines,   and  a  zealous  advocate  of  hierarchy. 
The  strenuous  friends  of  liberty  were  inimical  to  popery^ 
^hich  they  accused  the  king  of  regarding  too  favourably, 
''ii  refusal  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  high  eomofiission 
^ourt,  whilst   he  granted  every   indulgence   to  catholicS| 
Vol.  I.  n 
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being  construed  into  a  predilection  for  the  Romish  doc« 
trlnes,  and  a  hatred  of  the  puritans,  exasperated  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty,  already  so  strong  in  the  commons.  Another 
feature  in  the  king^s  character,  by  helping  to  disgust  his 
subjects,  conduced  to  the  depression  of  the  kingly  name : 
his  indiscreet  and  boundless  attachment  to  frivolous  and 
contemptible  favourites ;  and  the  promotion  of  the  minions 
of  his  childish  fondness,  to  offices  for  which  they  were  to- 
tally unfit.  The  people  very  naturs^Uy  and  reasonably 
concluded,  that  a  person  can  prove  no  divine  right  to  go- 
vern a  kingdom,  who  showed  himself  so  very  deficient 
in  wisdom,  as  in  choosing  a  minister  of  state,  to  consider 
merely  personal  graces,  and  courtly  manners.  Contending 
with  such  a  prince,  the  commons  were  both  emboldened 
and  empowered  to  show  him,  that  absolute  power  had  no 
longer  subsisted  in  England ;  that  they  were  prepared  to 
.  vindicate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  freemen ;  and  that  his 
boasting  claims  would  only  challenge  stronger  confutation, 
^d  his  eager  but  feeble  opposition  produce  farther  demands* 
Absurd  and  extravagant  as  their  theological  cant  and  pre- 
tensions might  be,  the  puritans  were  hitherto  actuated  by^ 
an  elevated  and  noble  spirit  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  every  Briton  who  justly  appreciates  the  blessings  of 
the  present  constitution  must  acknowledge  with  veneration 
and  gratitude.  Their  talents  and  conduct  were  well  fitted 
for  promoting  the  attainment  of  liberty ;  they  proceeded 
cautiously  and  gradually,  and  enlarged  their  views,  and 
systematized  their  plans,  aSi  their  cause  became  popular 
and  the  opposite  obnoxious.  The  king  employed  rash 
and  violent  letters  and  speeches,"  to  which  they  opposed 
Di8Hute»  prudent,  vigorous  and  decisive  conduct.  The  course  of 
bctwi^en  contest  produced  the  celebrated  manifesto  in  which  the 
iuh1<«»q-  commons  of  England  first  boldly,  openly,  and  precisely 
■^"^p  declared,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  held  cer- 

tain liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges,  not  as  grants  of 
the  king,  but  as  the  rights  of  freeborn  Englishmen. 
Though  James  expressed  great  rage  against  the  contents 
and  authors  of  this  paper,  yet  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  court  his  parliament,  to  gratify  them  by  passing  seve- 
ral popular  laws,  and   by  his  concessions  to  acknowledge 

u  See  Hume's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  3U. 
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that  there  was  in  the  country  a  power  fully  equal  to  the 
king's,  and  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  people*     The  Commons 
latter  end  of  James's  reign  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  ^tr 
the  constitutional  history  of  England,  as  then    first  the  ^^^ 
commons  proved  their  own  force* 

James  educated  and  formed  his  son,  Charles,  in  the  Charies  L 
same  political  and  theological   sentiments  and   doctrines 
which  he  had  himself  maintained,  professed,  and  incuU 
cated.    Notwithstanding  his  ownexperience  ofthe  change  of 
public  opinion  and  of  policical  power,  he  had  taken  no  pains 
to  model  the  prince  according  to  the  present  dipositions 
and  character  of  the  people  whom  he  was  destined  to  gov-  treads  is 
em.     Young  Charles  very  naturally  imbibed  his  father's '"'  father's 
instructions,  and  conceived  the  kingly  prerogative  to  be 
such  as  James  represented  and  argued,  and  as  Elizabeth 
had  exercised.     Sincere  in  his  profession,  this  prince  was  ^  sineere 
a  zealous  votary  of  the  high  church ;  directed  in  his  opi-  andeeaious 
moos  and  doctrines  by  prelates,  and  especially  by  Laud,  man. 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  notions  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  inseparable  connexion  between  episcopacy  and 
monarchy*      With  such  principles  and  sentiments,  so  very 
contrary  to  those  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  increasing  body 
of  his  countrymen,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles 
mounted  the  throne. 

The  unlimited  power  of  Buckingham,  James's  minion,  Claims  tni 
havbg  overborne  the  pacific  maxims  of  the  king,  and  JJ"*^"  ^^. 
involved  him  in  hostilities  with  Spain,  Charles  at  his  acces'^  moas. 
aion  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war*  As  the  contest  was 
professedly  popular,  he  reasonably  expected  the  support  of 
his  people  and  parliament;  but  the  supplies  voted  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  expenses  requisite  for  the  arduous 
undertaking.  The  leaders  of  the  commons  determined  to 
persevere  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  con- 
sidered the  necessities  of  the  prince  as  conducive  to  their 
purpose,  and  resolved  to  grant  no  subsidies  without  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  concessions  favourable  to  civil 
liberty.  Amiable  and  affectionate,  Charles  was  warm  and 
steady  in  his  attachments,  though  not  proportionably  judi- 
cious in  the  selection  of  objects.  Thence  he  had  maintained 
Buckingham  in  the  high  favour  and  trust  little  deserved 
by  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  obnoxious  to  the  parliament 


It 
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and  ptiblic.  He  not  only  protected  this  minister  agniaft 
the  just  resentment  of  the  commons,  but,  instigated  by  hia 
councils,  he  adopted  iniquitous  measures  for  extorting 
loanfi,  and  invading  the  property  of  Englishmen  without 
their  own  consent.  A  series  of  acts,  flagrantly  violating  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  alarmed  and  roused  the  commons* 
Pctitkmof  Opposing  firm  and  profound  wisdom  to  the  desultory 
'^  and  illegal  oppression  of  the  court,  their  strong,  discri« 

minating,  and  bold  remonstrance  procured,  in  the  petitioa 
of  right,  a  demarkation  of  the  limits  by  which  liberty  and 
property  were  secured*      Notwithstanding  the  king's  en* 
gagement,  incurred  by  his  consent  to  the  petition  of  rights 
he  for  many  years  continued  regularly  and  systematically 
to  transgress  the  established  laws  of  England ;  to  imprison, 
fine,  and  corporally  punish  men,  without  the  judgment  of 
thfir  peers ;  to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  and  com- 
pel them  to  pay  subsidies  without  the  consent  of  their 
illflipil  anfl  representatives ;  and  by  manifold  unconstitutional,  lawless, 
tllmiliylo!?'  ^^^  tyrannical  acts,  to  oppress  his  subjects."     Virtuous 
UtioiM.       in  his  domestic  and  private  life,  Charles,  in  relation  to  his 
kingdom,  disregarded  justice,  and  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  wicked  and  tyrannical. 
Chief  in-  His  chief  instruments   of  oppression   were   the   star 

of  ot>iir««-  chamber,  which  subjected  liberty  and  property  to  the  privy 
•j""»  {JjJV  ^  council,  instead  of  the  peers  of  the  accused ;  and  the  high 
b«r.  and  court  of  Commission,  subjecting  liberty,  property,  and 
oi  ooromii!  ''*^^  ^  ^^  arbitrary  body,  also  not  constituted  of  the 
^oo.  defendant's   peers.     Though  these  tribunals  subsisted  in 

the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  not  only  contrary  to  the 
great  charter  and  othtrr  fundamental  laws  of  England,  but 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  principal  clauses  of  the  petition' 
of  right,  as  admitted  by  Charles  himself.  The  chief 
*aif«fl(ini  ^fl^^^^  '^  ^^^  oppressive  violation  of  the  constitution  were 
isd  LMkl.  Strafford  and  Laud,  llie  vigorous  ability  and  stem  im- 
pcriousness  of  the  one,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  and 
priestly  tyranny  of  the  other,  instigating  the  pliant  Charles, 
pixxluced  ilfiquitous  judgmenU  and  punishments,  and 
unconstitutionally  extorted  money  by  arbitrary  violence, 
but  cvvttlually  hastened  the  vindication  of  rigUuul  liberty. 

t  S«s IhMcSHiiittCT,  KiL ?. cki|». SS. 
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Even  the  (titoIous  mummery  of  Laud's  inoovating  cere- 
■ODic&i  though  in  itself  merely  Uughable,  yet  indicating 
a  pedilection  for  popery,  added  to  the  alarm  of  the 
reforming  party,  and  their  impatience  under  the  lawless 
lets  of  this  domineering  ecclesiastic.^ 

The  usurpations  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  were  des*  Series  of 
tincd  to  have    a    speedy    end.      Goaded    by    oppression,  ^^^^ 
liberty   rushed    forward     with     an    overpowering    force.  tMUnce. 
Hampden,  with  manly  breast  resisting  exaction  unauthor-  Hampden. 
htd  by  the  law,  roused  the  votaries  of  freedom  through 
the  oation.      Charles's  unbounded  love  of  liturgy,  excited 
from  the  north  fresh  enemies  to  his  administration*      Ne- 
cessitated to  call  a  parliament,  the  unhs||^y  prince  found  Meeting  of 
ttiJtt  die  members  brought  with  them  a  much  stronger  spirit  Uf^?" 
ot  opposition  and   resistance   than    had    prevailed  among 
their  predecessors.      In   their  very   first  acts  they  boldly  ctHims  of 
shored,  that  the  commons  of  Entrland   were  determined  ^^^  ®®"*" 

.  .....  moiis. 

Dot  only  to  restrain,  but  to   abolish  iniquitous  tribunals, 
Iniwever  sanctioned  by   precedent ;   to  punish  tyrannical 
violators  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  however  supported 
^  court  favour ;  and  to  enforce  the  redress  of  grievances  . 
HI  church  and  state.     So  far  as  these  votaries  of  freedom  First  pro- 
ioteaded  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  kingly  power  according  *^*J^^ 
U)  itB  legitimate  object,  the  public  good,  and  to  prevent  a  manlju- 
f^epcliiiaii  of  tyranny,  their  purpose  was  beneficent,  patri-  Jheir 
«ic,  mi  meritorious*     The  legislative  and  political  trans-  "8^t"» 
^OBs  of  this    memorable    parliament,    during   the    first 
period  of  its  operations,  entitle  its  members  to  the  highest 
pnuse  and  gratitude  from  the  lovers  of  liberty,  and  all  the 
Ejects  of  the  British  constitution.     These  intrepid  vota- 
ncs  of  freedom,  these  resolute  opponents  of  kingly  and 
priestly  tyranny,  saved  their  country  from  civil  and  eccle- 
^nttscal  thraldom,  which  Charles's  priests  and  ministers 
^rc  so  rapidly  imposing.      Had   it  not  been   for  them, 
Englaad,  like  France,  would  have  been   a  simple  despo- 
tism, subjecting   the   rights   and   happiness    of   a   whole 
people  to   the    arbitrary    will    and    caprice    of   a    single 
iadividual. 


, J  ^  Hume*  aceount  of  the  consecration  of  St  Catharine's  church,  by 
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Spirit  of  With  this  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  was  joined  a 

beconies     repugnance  to  all  authority,  however  salutary  and  cxpc- 
exccssive.   dient ;  a  spirit  of  democratical  and  puritanical  enthusiasm^ 
seeking  to  level  all  ranks  and  distinctions,  however  necea* 
sary  to  the  stability  and  well-being  of  society.     Actuated 
by  these  principles  and  sentiments,  the  opponents  of  the 
king  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  measures  and  acts  which 
restrained  the  monarchical  and  clerical  power  from  being 
oppressive  and  tyrannical.      No  sooner  had  they  accom- 
plished that  important  and  valuable  purpose,  than  they 
proceeded  to  reductions  preventing  them  from  being  active. 
Commons  efficient,  and  useful ;  and  after  their  first  year,  the  parlia- 
aJi  j^puij.  ment    (especially    the   commons)    became   turbulent   and 
lican.         republican.     In  resisting  ship  money,  abolishing  the  star 
chamber  and  high  court  of  commission,  circumscribing 
executive  power  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  the  commons  were  the  pro- 
tecting guardians  of  British  liberty  ;  but   when,  in  their 
second  year,  they  sought  and  attempted  to  grasp  the  chief 
provinces  of  the  executorial  power,  they  became  enemies 
of  the    constitution.     In    their  judicial   proceedings,  the 
popular  leaders,  patriotically  and  justly  afttacked  the  coun- 
sellors and  ministers  of  tyranny ;  but  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
TyvftunU    secutingand  trying  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  accusers  charg- 
cutionTof   '"5'  ^^^  '^^  j^^^g*^s  admitting,  acts  to  be  treason,  which 
Sti-aflford     were  not  treason  by  the  law  of  the  land,  both  commons 

and  Laud.  .  .«  r  i  i  •  •■ 

and  peers  were  guilty  ox  much  greater  and  more  irreparable 
tyranny,  than  any  against  which  they  had  so  properly  and 
strongly  remonstrated.  From  their  meeting  in  1640  to 
the  close  of  1641,  they  vindicated  and  secured  the  consti- 
tutional and  beneficial  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of 
English  subjects :  in  1642,  they  attacked  no  less  constitu- 
tional and  beneficial  powers  delegated  for  the  national  good 
to  an  English  king ;  and  demonstrated  how  natural  it  is 
for  wise  and  able  men,  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object  good 
within  certain  bounds,  to  transgress  those  limits;  and  after 
having  begun  with  what  was  right,  useful,  and  even  necessary, 
to  end  in  what  is  wrong,  hurtful,  and  pernicious.  Not  only 
the  particular  acts,  but  the  general  conduct  of  the  king, 
during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  recoiled  dread- 
fully oii  himself,  and  showed  how  dangerous  it  is  for  the 
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chief  executive  magistrate  of  a   free  people,  by  galling 
oppression,  to  drive  liberty  to  energetic  resistance. 

The  civil  wars,  and  their  dismal  catastrophe  in  regi-  chu  >»««. 
cidc,  democratic  anarchy,  and  military  despotism,  mani-  |,?J*"'|*'[.*" 
festthe  direful  effects  of  popular  and  prevalent  enthusiasm,  destniys 
even  though  it  may  have  originated  in  the  noble  spirit  of  mohHrchr; 
liberty.     Lawless  oppression  drove  a  free,  bold,  and  gen-  a"^  t^rmi- 
erous  people,    to    defensive    efforts,    at   first    lawful    and  gicide  and 
laudable.*     In  their  progress,  their  measures  became  ag-  dII^I2S„|. 
gressive,  and  in  their  success,  levelled  monarchy  with  the 
dust;    and    instead    of    rational    and    modiBt^d    liberty, 
established  a  boundless  license,    terminated    by  military 
despotism. 

Left  to  private  enterprise,  commerce  increased  and  Adranceof 
flourished  more  than  at  any  former  period.     The  trade  to  «^<'"»»"<*"* 


and  uftvi- 


the  East  Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  very  considerable,  gution 
The  commerce   to  Turkey  and  the   Mediterranean,  was  charlet. 
also  greatly  enlarged.      With  Spain,  inimical  to  Holland, 
England  now  enjoyed  almost  the  sole  traffic.      Under  the 
commonwealth,    the    prevalence  of   republican  principles 
engaged  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices  to 
merchants,  and  commerce  has  ever  since  been  more  hon- 
ourable in  England  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom. 
Trade  received  great  interruption  from  the  civil  wars ;  but 
under  the   republic  and  the  protectorate,  it  revived  with 
augmented  vigour.     The  war  with  the  states  general,  car- 
ried on  with  8U«h  energ\',  distressed  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch,  and  promoted  the  trade   of   England,  their  only 
formidable  commercial  rival.      The  exclusive  companies, 
which  formerly  confined  trade,  were  never  expressly  abol- 
ished by  any  ordinance  of  parliament,  during  the  common- 
wealth; but  as  men  paid  no  regard  to  the  prerogative, 
whence  the  charters  of  these  companies  were  derived,  the 
monopoly  was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  increased 
l>y  the  increase  of  liberty.* 


»  This  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hume,  vol,  iv.  ]i.  17. 
Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  lliough  called  an  apolo^st  tor  the  Stuarts,  nu-rcly  stHt'-s 
Uicir conduct  to  b«  natural,  without  vindicating  it  ns  just,  or  entitled  to  ihv  •Mh- 
missTe  aequieaccnee  of  their  subjeclR.  See  the  hirtoiT  of  tliose  rrlf»:i»s,  ]is»«-«-im  : 
<*o  the  other  hand,  while  he  exponen  Uie  evils  of  political  fanaticism,  be  alic/«a 
the  pdritans  to  b«*  the  saviours  of  Kn^ish  liberty. 

A  See  Hume's  Histoid  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  333. 
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ProgreM  The  coIohics  aUo  now  afforded  a  considerable  vent 

2e*  VkS^  for  English  merchandise.      Virginia,  strictly  subject  to  an 
Bia.  exclusive   corporation,  experienced   the   various   impedi- 

ments necessarily  resulting  from  the  selfish  and  monopo- 
lizing views  of  such  companies ;  but  by  the  advantage  of 
its  soil  and  climate  triumphed  over  these  obstacles.  Its 
colonists  found  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  a  plant  for  which  the  relish  was  becoming  very 
general  throughout  Europe.  The  Virginian^  rendered 
this  their  staple  commodity.  Having  purchased  some 
negroes  from  a  Dutch  ship,  which  visited  them  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  they  found  the  natives  of  the  torrid 
zone,  so  much  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  under 
a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  that  they  afterwards 
increased  their  number  by  continual  importation. 
KewEng-  Nrw   Englakd  received  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

numerous  additions  of  emigrants,  and  increased  in  popu- 
lation and  power.  Paying  little  regard  to  the  royal  char- 
ter, by  which  they  were  first  associated,  these  planters 
considered  themselves  as  a  society  voluntarily  united ;  and 
choosing  a  constitution  framed  on  the  model  of  England, 
they  formed  four  colonies  into  confederated  states,  and 
asserted  that  they  should  be  bound  by  no  laws  to  which 
they  themselves  did  not  assent,  and  subject  to  no  taxes 
imposed  in  an  assembly  wherein  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. Within  a  few  years  of  their  plantation,  the  colo- 
nists of  New  England  manifested  the  same  spirit,  and 
vindicated  the  same  rights,  which  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards  produced  a  refusal  of  British  taxation,  and 
independence  on  the  British  crown.  The  coincidence  of 
their  sentiments  with  those  of  ihe  English  republicans, 
rendered  the  Ni-w  Englanders  particularly  favoured  under 
the  commonwealth.  Unfettered  in  their  industry  and 
pursuits,  they  grew  in  internal  prosperity  and  strength, 
and  promoted  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  mother 
country.  To  secure  to  Britain  the  commerce  of  her 
rising  colonics,  as  well  as  to  extend  her  general  trade, 
nautical  exertions,  and  naval  power,  was  the  great  object 
Vftvigatioii  of  the  navigation  act,  the  most  important  and  memorable 
**^'  of  commercial  statutes.     This  act,  and  subsequent  regula- 

tions, originating  in  the  same  principle,  but  comprehending 
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greater  varieties  of  articles  and  details,  secured  to  England 
an  exclusive  comroierce  with  her  colonies ;  and  formed  and 
methodized  the  monopoly  into  a  regular  and  complete 
system*  It  farther,  in  imposing  a  necessity  of  employing 
British  sailors,  very  powerfully  increased  our  best  means 
of  security  and  defence.  With  trade,  the  naval  force  of 
the  kingdom  improved.  The  ship  money,  so  illegally 
levied  by  Charles,  was  applied  to  the  professed  purpose. 
The  English  fleet  in  his  time  was  powerful,  though  not 
employed  in  war.  Cromwell,  energetic  and  efficient  in 
every  object  which  he  pursued,  had  a  navy,  As  well  as  an 
sumy,  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

During  the  reigns  of  both  James  and  Charles,  Eng-  St«r«  w 
land  appeared  to  have  almost  totally  forgotten  the  affairs     ^"^' 
of  the  continent,  though  requiring  her  watchful  attention. 
Spain,  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  incapable  Decline  of 
ministers,   was  fast  declining  in   power.     The    German' „Sfof 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  reduced  and  humilia-  France, 
ted  by  the  heroic  Gustavus,  and  his  gallant  Swedes.    The 
bold,  vigorous,  and  intrepid  Richelieu,  operating  upon  the 
French  character,  was  fast  raising  his  country  in  power 
and  energy.   The  great  objects  of  that  celebrated  minister 
were,  to  render  the  monarchy  internally  and  externally 
efficient.      He  proposed  to  effect  these  purposes,  by  sub- 
duing the  Hugonots,  frequently  rebels  against  the  estab- 
fished  government ;  by  humbling  the  princes  and  nobles, 
who  often  opposed  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  by  curb- 
ing the    house  of  Austria,  the  chief  enemy  of  French 
greatness.     His  consummate  ability,  directing  the  councils 
and  efforts  of  his  country,  accomplished  these  objects.  He 
conquered  the  protestants,  disconcerted  and  overcame  the 
grandees  at  home,  and  rendered  France  a  monarchy  en- 
tirely absolute.     Abroad,  he  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  his  scheme  of  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.   In 
his  time,  France  resumed  her  station,  and  was  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  continent.     Cardinal  Mazarine, 
succeeding  Richelieu  not  only  in  his  ministry  but  in  his 
^igns,  discomfited  the  factious  princes  and  nobles,  and 
<^nipleted  what  Richelieu  had  so  far  advanced.     Every 
year  aggrandized  France,  and  reduced  the  power  of  Spain 
^d  the  emperor.      The    French   generals   and   soldiers 
Vol.  I.  J 
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acquired  daily  a  greater  ascendant  over  the  Spaaiarde- 
Almost  constantly  victorious  in  a  long  war,  and  having 
detached  from  her  rival,  by  revolt,  dominions  so  produc-' 
tive,  France  was  now  become  obviously  and  eminently 
preponderant  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Such  was  her 
situation,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  became  supreme  director 
?pd?cy°of  ^*"  English  affairs.  The  character,  efforts,  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  renowned  usurper  commanded  from  foreiga 
powers  an  admiration  and  deference  bestowed  on  no  Eng* 
lish  ruler  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  belligerent 
nations  saw,»  that  England,  directed  and  invigorated  by 
Cromwell,  could  give  victory  to  whatever  party  he  chose 
to  embrape.  Each  courted  hiiyi  with  the  most  flattering 
and  humble  solicitations.  If  Cromwell  had  thoroughly 
understood  and  regarded  the  interests  of  his  country,  he 
would  have  su|)ported  the  declining  fortunes  of  Spaio^ 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France ;  and  preserved 
the  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  greatness  and  security 
of  England  so  much  depended*  Allured,  however,  by 
the  prospect  of  conquest  and  plunder  among  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  and  their  ships  on  the 
intervening  ocean,  he  threw  his  weight  ipto  the  9ci»l« 
which  was  already  preponderant,  and  contributed  ,h\^ 
powerful  efforts  to  the  exaltation  of  an  empire  most  for- 
midable to  England. 

From  the  time  of  the  reformation,  England  had  been 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  very  highest  efforts  of 
literary  genius.  Among  man/  writers  more  remarkable 
fpr  sublimity  and  force  than  beauty  and  elegance,  she  had 
to  boast  a  philosopher,  whom  Aristotle  himself  did  not 
surpass  in  extept  of  knowledge  and  depth  of  investigation, 
in  expansion  of  views,  power  of  invention,  and  importance 
of  discover)' ;  an  epic  poet,  whqm  Homer  did  not  excel  in 
sublimity,  in  pathos,  and  in  force  of  character }  a  dramatic 
poeti  whom  not  any,  nor  all  the  illustrious  writers  for  the 
ancient  stage,  exceeded  or  equalled,  in  the  knowledge  or 
exhibition  of  man.  A  very  considerable  degree  of  learn- 
ing was  diffused,  mingled  with  an  incorrect  ta^te,  and 
tinctured  by  either  the  superstitious  bigotry,  or  the  puri- 
tanical fanaticism,  so  geneniUy  prevalent.  The  predomi* 
nant  enthusiasip  formed  charswrtcrs  great  and  energetic. 
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bbt  not  pleasing  and  beneficial*  Gloomy  in  its  tenets, 
miontrj  in  its  fancies,  austere  in  its  observances,  and 
dismal  in  its  external  appearance,  it  effected  a  very  strik* 
iog  change  in  the  national  manners  ;  but  the  alteration  Mannenr 
WIS  only  temporary.  Doctrines  and  notions  so  totally 
iDcoDsistent  with  vigorous  and  distinguishing  good  sense  ; 
sentiments  so  contrary  to  humanity  and  liberality ;  demea- 
Mur  so  repugnant  to  frankness,  sincerity,  and  candour, 
coqU  not  be  durable  among  Englishmen.  The  ferment 
of  passion  cooled ;  the  frenzy  of  boundless  innovation  at 
length  gave  way  to  sober  reason  and  experience.  Men 
saw  that  the  liberty  which  they  had  pursued  beyond  aH 
useful  limits,  had  terminated  in  slavery ;  they  wished  for 
the  reestablishment  of  a  monarchy  properly  circumscribed : 
^ourable  events  seconded  their  desires,  and  with  general 
acdimation  Charles  11.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  Heston- 
ancestors.  ^'^ 

During  the  period  between  the  restoration  and  the 
'evolution,  commerce  and  navigation  rose  to  a  pitch  never 
before  known  in  the  annals  of  England.     The  two  Dutch 
wars,  by  disturbing  the  trade  of  Holland,  promoted  the 
trade  of  this  island  ;  and  the  peace  which  prevailed  during  Rmpid  ad* 
4e  rest  of  Charles's  reign,  however  censurable  on  political  ^^eret 
gKmnds,  and  however  unfavourable  in  its  ultimate  effects  •"^.  ^^^' 
to  the  balance  of  power  and  independence  of  Europe,  under* 
^dly  *  and   powerfully  contributed   to   the   opulence   of  andjmm 
«ogfand.      Both   the   fortunes   and   views   of  mercantile 
■en  wqre  gready  enlarged.     There  were  more  merchants 
^  London  'change  at  the  end  of  this  time,  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds  ;**    than   at  the  beginning,  worth    one 
thousand.      With    riches,  ideas  of  accommodation    and 
^niament  diverged,  manufactures  were  also  very  conside- 
'^hly  improved.     The  general  spirit  of  progressive  indus- 
try was  assisted  by  favourable  incidents :  the  bigoted  and 
^nnical  impolicy  of  Lewis  IV.  revoked  the  edict  of 
'jwz,  and  drove  from  their  country  great  numbers  of 
•w  most  useful  subjects.     He  thereby  furnished  neigh- 
houring  states  with  arts  and  manufactures,  and  was  pecu- 
l^^^ly  beneficial  to  England.     The  revenue  rose  with  trade, 
^^'  various  branches  were  much  more  accurately  regulated, 
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^pcctdUy  the  customs/  the  species  of  lax  most  co&nccled 
with  commerce.  The  excise,  tending  so  much  more 
effectually  to  prevent  frauds,  was  improved,  the  principles 
of  finance  began  to  be  understood*  Left  chiefly  to  their 
own  industry  and  skill,  the  established  colonies  increased 
in  prosperity,  and  new  settlements  were  either  formed  or 
acqi^ired* 

^tension  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  ceded  by  the  Dutch; 

oTcoioiuz*-  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina  were  planted ;  the  first  by  qua- 
kers,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  to  which,  by  the 
intolerance  of  Charleses  government,  sectaries  were  expo* 
sed  ;  the  second,  by  persons  well  affected  to  the  king. 
These  carried  to  their  respective  setdements  their  politi- 
cal sentiments,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity* 
The  persecutions  also  drove  other  emigrants  to  those 
established  colonies  which  coincided  in  their  opinion* 
Thus,  from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina,  the  Athe- 
rican  coast  was  colonised  by  England*  The  northern 
settlements  cherished  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  the  south- 
ern a  spirit  of  monarchical  loyalty*  Rapidly  prospering 
under  the  system  of  policy  that  had  been  embraced,  they 
were  adding  proportionably  to  both  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  mother  country*  The  slupping  of  England, 
in  twenty-eight  years,  was  more  than  doubled  :^  James 
and  Charles  both  vigorously  promoted  the  increase  of  a 
navy,  which,  though  misemployed  by  the  corrupt  and 
pernicious  policy  of  Charles,  yet  showed  itself  efficient 
and  fit  for  defending  the  country  and  her  allies,  whenever 
the  sceptre  of  England  should  be  placed  in  hands  botl) 
able  and  disposed  to  wield  it  for  the  national  good* 

Arbitniy  Charl£s^s    principles    and   schemes   of  government 

c£iriel^  were  unquestionably  inimical  to  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty ;  and  though  the  bold  and  generous  spirit  of  English- 
men prevented  his  designs  from  being  fully  accomplished, 
yet  many  of  his  acts,  even  in  England^  were  extremely 
tyrannical*  His  arbitrary  measures  would  have  justified 
a  much  more  forcible  resistance  than  they  met ;  and  were, 
probably,  by  the  recent  experience  only  of  the  miseries 
of  civil  war,  prevented  from   recoiling  on  himself*     In 

c  Sec  "Wealth  of  Nations,  toI.  iu.  p.  S47. 
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Scodind)*  the  constant  and  regular  plan,  as  well  as  the 
pnticular  acts  of  his  government,  merited   and  excited 
abliorrence.     His  iniquitous  conduct,  at  once  unjust  and  Excite  the 
profligate,  caused  great  but  only  temporary  evil,  while  the  ^^l^h^ 
Ksedies  which  it  suggested  proved  a  durable  good.    His  ment  to 
attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  raised  bulwarks  of  uiyaiid 
defence  of  the  strongest  materials,  to  last  many  ages  after  jniport*"* 
ke  tod  his  tyrannical  efforts  had  perished  for  ever.     His 
farmation  and  increase  of  a  standing  army  gave  rise  to  a 
hw,  that  a  standing  army  was  illegal,  and  made  the  na- 
tioQal  force  dependent  on  the  guardians  of  national  liberty ; 
ODJust  and  unwarrantable  imprisonments  produced  the  ha* 
bett  corpus  act,  which  completed  the  security  of  personal 
liberty :  the  vigilant  patriotism  of  the  legislature  abolished 
oulitary  tenures ;  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
enption;    and   the   capital   punishment   of  heretics.       It 
ettablished  triennial  parliaments ;  and  the  test  and  corpo- 
ration acts ;  and  enacted  many  other  laws  which  improved 
the  security  of  liberty  and  property. 

Hostile  as  was  Charles  to  the  freedom  and  rights  of  ^ndtoth* 
the  people,  yet  in  his  reign  the  constitution  of  England,  "»«»««>»««» 
in  its  progressive  state,  arrived  at  mature  vigour;  the  true  mentoftike 
balance  between  privilege  and  prerogative  was  established.  Sonf*^* 
By  the  Law,  now  ascertained  and  fixed,  the  people  had 
aejuiy  as  large  a  portion  of  liberty  as  was  necessary  to 
^  security  and  happiness  ;^  though  fresh  restrictions 
*^  still  wanting  to  ensure  its  operation,  without  inter- 
roption  from  the  pretended  prerogatives  of  arbitrary  prin- 
^    The  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Charles  formed  the 
opponents  of  his  pretensions  into  a  firm,  well  compacted, 
^  powerful  body.     By  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  ^vhift. 
P*^ive  obedience,  so  contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
^  Englishmen,  to  common  sense,  and  to  common  feeling, 
^^  Icing,  his  ministers,  and  churchmen,  united  the  suppor- 
^^  of  opposite  sentiments,  under  the  appellaiion  of  whigs  ; 
*  '^^me  important  and  venerable,  while  it  signifies  cham- 
P*<>a5  of  constitutional  freedom,  without  extending  to  inva- 
^f'H  of  the  no  less  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
^^'t^ing  their  opposition  to  the  measures  and  designs  of 
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Danger  of  Charlt^  farthtr  than  prudence  tdoitned,  the  friend*  of 

premature  freedom,  in  their  discomfiture,  near  the  close  of  the  reign, 

and  the  death  of  magnanimous  patriots  on  the  scaffold,  left 

to  future  votaries  of  liberty  a  warning  lesson  of  the  danger 

of  premature  resistance,  even  in  the  best  canse.  The  same 

principles  which  influenced  the   internal  govemmetit  of 

Charles,  directed  his  foreign  politics* 

Profligate  Lewis  XIV.  was  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereign  of 

am!i»crm-  ^\^^    extcnsive,    Well   compacted,  and    fertile    empire    of 

Aious  con-  '  ■  '  ,      "^     , 

tinenuti  France,  peopled  wiih  inhabitants,  eminently  ingenipas^ 
UiarLs.  industrious^  and  energetic-  Ardent,  violent,  and  exces- 
sive in  every  pursuit,  his  subjects  were  devoted  to  the  will 
Dangerous  of  thflr  pi  incc,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  The 
jcrcatness    ^Q^^nfull  of  the  Spanish  monarchv,   and  the  triumphs  of 

ol  Jr  ranee.  *  "  '  ^  ■     , 

the  French  arms,  so  gratifying  to  the  national  pride^ 
invigorated  the  military  spirit  of  Frenchmen.  Zealous- 
attachmt;nt  to  thtir  young  monarch,  and  the  desire  of 
extending  his  greatness,  stimulated  and  encouraged  their 
farther  efforts.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  exten- 
sive and  increasing  ;  the  armies  were  numerous,  well 
disciplined,  and  commanded  by  consummate  generals* 
The  officers,  in  all  the  various  rnnks  and  gradations,  were 
pi*  j;ared  for  their  profession  by  regular  and  systematic 
tuition,  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  executing  the  plans  of 
their  commanders,  by  the  skilful  and  masterly  performance 
of  every  subordinate  duty-  Gay  and  dissipated  in  pri- 
%'ate  life,  they  were  in  public  service  strict,  vigilant,  and 
efficient.  Military  stores  abounded,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  the  land  force  of  France  organized  and 
formidable*  The  rising  spirit  of  navigation  and  trade  ; 
the  maritime  opportunities  ;  the  example  of  their  neigh-^ 
hours,  so  successful  in  acquiring  opulence  and  strength^* 
ening  security  5  stimulated  France  to  naval  elfbrt.  Tbo 
extension  of  commerce  and  navy  became  grand  objects  of 
French  policy,  and  made  considerable  advances.  So 
situated  in  the  youthful  vigour  of  his  life,  ei^terprising^ 
both  ambitious  and  vain,  desirous  of  power  for  ostentatious 
display  as  well  as  solid  possession,  Lewis  had  strong" 
incitements  to  attack  and  disturb  hts  neighbours.  The 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  princes  of  Austria  were  little  able 
to  oppose  this  potent  monarch.     The  whole  continent  was 
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ittipable  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  ;    England 
only  could  hold  the  scale. 

Skilful  industry,  possessing  plenty  of  materials,  State  of 
deiires  peace  :  the  result  of  industry,  skill,  and  materials,  \^ZTe\j  tT 
N  property.  War  may  be  necessary  for  security  ;  but  on  ^*>®  -«omi- 
aay  other  ground,  must,  to  a  commercial  nation,  be 
Qowise.  As  prospective  policy  guards  against  circuitous, 
IB  well  as  direct  aggression,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  an 
iadustriouB  and  mercantile  community  to  watch  the  progress 
of  ambitious  neighbours.  Britain,  flourishing  and  opulent, 
bid  no  inducement  to  offensive  war,  since  continental  acqui- 
litioo  could  add  nothing  to  her  commerce  and  riches ;  but 
bd  frequently  strong  motives  to  resist  the  offensive  wars 
of  her  neighbours,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
which  if  overturned,  would  endanger  herself.  The  aggres- 
sive character  of  France,  cooperating  with  her  own  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  necessarily  imposed  upon  Britain, 
her  most  potent  and  efficient  neighbour,  the  contrary  charac- 
ter,of  being  for  her  own  ultimate  security  the  protector  of 
coDtinental  independence.  Such  has  been  the  relation  in 
which  from  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Lewis,  the  British 
md  French  empires  have  stood  to  each  other,  and  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  arbitrary  designs  and  profligate  views  of 
Charles,  united  in  driving  him  to  the  treacherous  and  fatal 
Y&cy  of  promoting,  instead  of  opposing,  the  excessive 
pover  and  boundless  ambition  of  France.  Through  Lewis, 
tc  hoped  to  establish  in  England  his  favourite  despotism 
ttd  policy,  the  engine  of  civil  slavery.  From  Lewis,  he 
'^ived  the  means  of  wallowing  in  debauchery  :  a  king 
^  England  betrayed  his  country  for  bribes  from  the  king 
of  France,  to  be  squandered  on  prostitutes,  and  worthless 
QtiQions  !  From  a  combination  of  motives,  unconstitutional 
^  profligate,  Charles  IL  abandoned  his  duty  to  these 
'^fns,  joined  with  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  attacked 
o^f  protestant  ally,  and  powerfully  assisted  in  raising 
France  to  such  a  pitch  of  dangerous  greatness. 

Avoiding  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  puritans,  and  Manneirt 
^fluenced  by  the  example  of  the  king  and  court,  English  JJJlL"^"' 
■**JiDcrs  now  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  licentious- 
J*^*4  and  profligacy.      Many  ingenious  and  able  men  fell 
^^^  infidelity,  immorality,  and  impiet^',  aud  infected  the 
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literature  of  the  Umed.  A  relish  for  grossness  and  inde- 
cency mingled  itaelf  with  composition  the ,  most  witty, 
humorous,  and  impressive,  especially  dramatic  produc- 
tions. This  alloy  to  ver}'  great  literary  excellence  long  con- 
tinued, until  progressive  refinement  and  delicacy  removed 
the  abuse.  Writers  in  the  lighter  kind  of  compositions, 
who  designed  to  exhibit  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
represent  them  truly,  drew  them  much  more  minutely 
than  was  necessary  ;  and  more  favourably  than  they 
deserved.  One  writer,  however  though  often  chargeable 
with  the  indelicacy  of  the  times,  often  hasty  and  incorrect,* 
remains  the  third  of  English  poets,  and  almost  the  first  of 
English  critics.  In  higher  departments  of  intellectual, 
effort,  depending  on  general  views  of  ethics  and  divinity, 
on  the  investigation  and  comprehension  of  physical  pheno- 
mena and  their  laws,  English  genius  rose  to  great  and 
beneficial  exertions ;  talents  and  erudition  supported  natural 
theology,  Christianity,  and  the  protestant  faith  ;  and  from 
these,  inculcated  religious  and  moral  duty.^  In  the  more 
profound  and  abstruse  studies  of  mathematics  and  nat* 
ural  philosophy,  several  sages  attained  very  high  eminence* 
One  reaching  the  zenith  of  scientific  discovery,  invention 
and  deduction,  equalled  the  very,  deepest  and  wisest  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  or  countries. 

Jametll.  J  AMES  II.  much  inferior  to  his  brother  in  talents,  a 

zealous,  ardent,  and  priest-ridden  bigot,  considered  the 
supreme  good  of  mankind  to  be  a  belief  in  the  Romish 
faith.  Imperious,  tyrannical,  and  cruel,  contrary  to  the 
most  obvious  observation  of  his  own  early  and  recent  ex- 
perience, this  prince  conceived  that  Englishmen  would 
vicld  to  anv  mandate  which  he,  in  the  insolence  of  lawless 
sway,  should  dare  to  offer.  Arbitrary  power  was  princi- 
pally  desired  by  this  infatuated  and  contemptible  zealot,  to 
make  converts  in  theology.  Neither,  like  his  brother, 
treacherous  or  corrupt,  though  not  without  a  sense  of  the 
national  honour,  nor  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  France, 
yet  he  sacrificed  all  considerations  to  his  darling  popery* 

FotiT  Kiifl    His  priests  and  his  rituals,  his  masses  and  his  mummeries, 
he  preferred  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  security 
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rf  hb  throne.     Uniting  ag&inst  ^im  tories,  charchmm, 
pvtics  and  classes  most  zenlous  for  monarchy,  as  well  at 
whigi  and  TOCaries  of  liberty ;  his  conduct  was  more  for^ 
tonste  for  the  country,  than  if  less  completely  odious :  it 
facilitated  the  success  of  our  glorious  deliverer,  l^e  very 
mtdaess  of  this  poor  infatuated  zealot  was  extremely  be* 
adkial  to  his  country,  by  withdrawing  from  him  all  confi* 
desce  sod  support,  and  effecting  a  bloodless  revolution,  in 
driTiag  him  from  a  throne,  which  he  was  totally  unqualw 
M  to  fill.     His  conduct  brought  the  question  between  Cmise  tnd 
Ubcrty  and  prerogative  to   a  crisis ;    it  showed   English  ||[\,|;!^''®. 
kiip,  that  by  abusing,  for  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  purpo-  volution. 
ICS  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution  to  promote 
the  public  good,  they  soon  should  have  no  prerogative  to 
eicrcite. 

NccsasiTT  compelled  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  Extent  and 
bcrcditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  the  same  |{^"'^}|]^j^' 
Oeeessity  that  dictated  the  exception,  defined  its  bounds,  (n  thu  sac- 
The  disqualificatioti  of  James  had  arisen  from  his  arbitrary  ®*^"****"^ 
principles  and  conduct,  chiefly  originating  in  popish  doc- 
triset,  and  exercised  to  promote   popish  notions  and  gov^ 
tittscnt.     I'he  next  pr^otestant  successors  not  only   pre- 
uiBfd,  but  kriown  to  btr  the  enemies  of  civil  and  ecclesiatical 
tynnny,  were  substituted,  on  their  agreeing  to  conditions 
^tttisary  for  the  security  of  lil>erty  and  religion. 

The  revolution  having  been  thus  produced,  and  the  wniiam 
•f'W  prescribed  on  which  the  new  sovereign  waste  reign,  '^*- 
feftigo  politics  became  the  most  urgent  consideration. 
'fk  overgrown  power  of  Lewis  rendered  a  confederation 
*f  other  states  necessary  for  their  joint  and  separate  secu- 
rity. Having  heroically  defended  and  protected  his  coun^ 
t^  from  the  unprovoked  invasion  and  usurping  ambition 
of  Lewis,  WtHiam  bent  the  principal  force  of  his  genius  tO 
"^  i^presarion  of  Prance.  Much  less  efficacious  m  power^ 
^^  less  splendid  in  character,  than  the  monarch  of  Paris, 
"^  stsdtholder  of  the  Hague  had  a  more  solid,  forcible, 
^  inventive  genius,  creating  and  acquiring  resources' 
|hat  rendered  him  ultimately  equal  to  his  foe.  By  deliver- 
''^Rhis  own  country  from  impending  thraldom  to  France^ 
"  'Hiana  was  enabled  afterwards  to  effect  the  deliver)*  of 
'^QgUnd.     His  successful  accomplishment  of  this  momcn- 
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Can'crie.  tous  objcct,  procluced  the  adoption  by  England  of  thataya* 
r^'^ist  ^"^  ^^  foreign  policy  which  the  state  of  Europe  required* 
>"niiiet:  for  Blamabli^  as  were  Charles  and  James  in  so  many  parta  of 
u\^ul^'  their  administration,  yet  they  had  both  applied  with 
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vigour  and  effect  to  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  left  to  a 
successor,  seeking  the  real  interest  of  his  kingdom,  a  for* 
midable  engine  to  be  employed  against  the  friend  and  ally 
of  their  mischievous  counsels.  Lewis  had  acquired  a  con* 
siderable  naval  force,  and  was  not  without  the  hopes  that 
France  would  obtain  by  sea  the  same  supremacy  which  ahe 
had  established  by  land.  Some  partial  successes  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  England,  encouraged  thia 
miKhcd  at  expectation,  fiut  at  length,  exerting  the  full  force  of  bet 
U  Hague.  £p^^^  England,  at  La  Hogue,  crushed  the  navy  of  Ftance; 
and  again  taught  her  enemies  that  she  was  still  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean.  During  the  rest  of  the  war,  though 
detached  ships  might  be  troublesome  and  vexatious,  no' 
French  fleet  was  powerful  or  formidable.  The  army  which 
Charles  and  James  had  levied  and  maintained  for  wicked 
ends,  under  the  guidance  of  William,  was  conducive  to 
salutary  purposes.  Inspired  by  the  national  spirit  which 
supported  the  protestant  assertersof  their  rights  and  liberty 
against  the  popish  tyrant,  they  performed  feats  of  magnani^ 
mous  valour^  and  discomfited  all  the  invading  projects  of 
the  deposed  tyrant.  They  could  not  prevent  him  froai 
peqietrating  horrid  cruelties,  but  they  hindered  his  blood- 
thirsty murders  from  promoting  his  permanent  interest* 
7'hey  at  length  manifested  to  the  world,  that  no  person 
proscribed  by  the  choice  of.  Englishmen,  could  attain  do- 
minion over  them  by  force.  They  also  showed  to  their 
French  invaders,  that  an  attempt  to  subjugate  any  part  of 
this  island  by  a  foreign  power,  must  ultimately  recoil  on 
rhanieter  the  invaders.  On  the  continent,  the  weakness  and  distrac- 
iiam's  con-  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  allies,  and  the  immense  land  force  of  the  ene- 
lincntai  my^  prevented  the  confederates  from  obtaining  complete 
success ;  but  the  efforts  of  William  were  strenuous  and 
important.  Without  gaining  splendid  victory,  he  pre- 
vented consummate  generals,  numerous  and  disciplined 
veterans  of  the  enemy,  from  obtaining  any  signal  or  mate- 


war. 


g  See  defence  of  liOndmulem',   iu  SinoUefs  continuatioD  of  Hume,  vol.i. 
cKnp.  1.  and  the  whole  uarrative  Vf  (he  war  in  Irelauil. 
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ml  idvantage.  Jarring  parties,  and  treacherous  coDspi* 
neiet,  freqaently  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
William's  reign ;  but  the  greater  number  of  his  peopley 
mke  to  the  national  honour  and  interest,  desired  to  pro- 
Kcate  a  war  with  vigour,  which  was  necessary  to  repress 
the  ambition  of  France. 

The  exertions  of  the  nation  and  parliament  to  humble  KnKUnd 
the  foe  of  British  independence,  exhibited  that  combined  effidient 
mgnnimity  and  wisdom,  which  bears  great  inconvenien-  ^?®  ^. 
CO,  in  order  to  repel  much  greater  evils.       They  induced  eucroaeK' 
Lewii  to  listen  to  much  more  reasonable  terms  of  negotia-  ^^^ 
iioB,  than  in  the  days  of  British  supineness  he  had  been 
Kcustomed  to  dictate,  and  showed  the  direct  tendency  of 
wiriike  strength  and  effort  to  produce  peace  to  an  intrepid 
tsd  mighty  people.     In  the  detail  of  battles,  Lewis  was 
the  conqueror ;  yet,  in  the  result  of  success,  prosperity, 
tsd  power,    the   ambitious   and  (imperious   monarch    of 
France  found,  at  the  treaty  of  Rhyswick,    his  dictatorial 
commtDd  limited  and  circumscribed.  He  there  was  taught, 
that  the  most  formidable   foe   of  Gallic  encroachment  is 
bgland.     Deprived  by   a  contest  with  Britain  of  that  Fdilrofs 
ami  power  which  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  ^eki?is 
Ui  long  reign  to  raise  and  extend,    France  might  have  inHritiiM 
famed,  that  a  nation  which  seeks  maritime  aggrandize*  Auacking 
vnt  by  warring  against  a  nation  much  more  powerful  at  |['|^{2h"^ 
Kt  Am  herself,  only  labours  to  defeat  her  own  purpose,  over- 
Aqb  his  continental  successes,  and   his  maritime  disas-  nhrai'op- 
^  Lewis  might  have  learned,  that  while  she  directed  poncnts 
kr  principal  attention  to  armies,  France  might  gratify  her 
vibounded   ambition;  but  that  her  marine  exertions  to 
^  with  England,  brought  a  reduction  of  her  strength. 

The  policy  of  France  under  her  vainglorious  despot 
tJisturbing  her  neighbours,  unjust  in  principles,  and  barba* 
^^^  in  operation,  was  in  its  events  ruinous  to  the  country 
^ich  that  despot  governed.  Fitted,  from  climate,  soil, 
^^tion,  and  the  genius  of  her  people,  to  acquire,  enjoy, 
^  preserve  riches,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  she,  un- 
^^  the  splendid  but  destructive  domination  of  Lewis,  ex- 
P^nced  poverty  and  misery.  The  wars  occupied  num- 
^1^  of  ihe  hands  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  required 
to  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground.     The 


iiSkports  o£  corn  waiiM  lo  supply  die  deficicecieti  wtnn 
iptercepud  by  the  Qavdi  «rm«iiu:»a  of  bar  «v«rpDwmii^ 
qn^iay.    Multkudea  perished  by  famiotp*.   .  The  pnm^wi 
pageantry  of  triumphattt  rejoidng  for  uaclets  vktprjr^cMridE 
not  prcveot  the  mclsincboly  speaaciet  of  wrctchea  aurvmg 
vith  hunger.     The  impious  siraios  of  pretended  gratittidOp 
nttributing  to  ihe  divinity  the  auccesses  of  imwise  iiijiia* 
tice,  were  fciUowed  by  the  groana.  of  •ubjecta.  dymg^iii  the 
aireeUi  because  the  infatuated  ambition  of  their  prtooa- 
preferred  ruinous  wars  to.  beneficiid  peace.     Thsse9.aogo* 
ther  with  the  depopulation  of  his  kingdon.  by  nanrow  bigo^ 
try  were  among  the  glories  of  Lewis's  aggressive  policy^. 
hy  his  eiternul  politics,  he  reduced  die  intenml  proaperity^ 
which  the  physical  and  moral  resources  of  his  country^ 
the  talenu  and  skill  of  his  miotstersi  had  so  rapidly  nd* 
danced.     The  commercial  and  maritime   impnovemcntnp 
ciitiag  under  the  superintending  wisdom. of  Colbert  in  their 
Siioiar)-  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  received 
tffecuial  checks  from  Lewia  himself.     This  view  of  tbo 
Qooarquencca  of  his  wars  might  have  taught  that  king,  Am 
hia  paojecia  led  only  m  splendid  misery*     His  apparenf 
moderaiioii  at  Khyswick  affordedisome  grounds  fbrexpectf* 
ing,  that,  for  tin:  future,  he  would  pursue  a  syatemr  mora 
wise  and  magnHnimous,.  andt  would  sacrifice  the  tinsel  of 
Use  glory  to  the  real  benefit  of  his  country*     But  thoaw 
who  fancied  that  the  eitperienced  errors  of  past  couasela 
and  conduct  would  produce  a  change  of  object  and  prinoi^ 
pie,  gave  him  credit  for  a  wisdom  and  greatness  of  min4 
which  he  did  not  possess.     His  oliject  continued  thesameg 
he  only  varied  the  means :  by  a  negotiation,  and  a  disso* 
lution  of  the  defensive  coofederacy«  he  sought  that  rapaci* 
oua  encroachment,  which  he  found  to  be  no  longer  attain- 
able by  force*     The  peace  of  Rhyswick  was  intended  to 
f«icilitate  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  prince  to  the  throno 
AFWn«h  of  Spain.     Crafty   in  design,,  and  dexterous  in  addi^s^ 
f^        amusing  the  allies  by  partition  treaties,  Lewis  overreached 
cK^hnMie  the  sounder  and  more  vigorous  understanding  of  WiUiam^ 
s^^Hn-     and  raising  his  grandson  to  be  monarch  of  Spain,  rendered 
»  kingdom,  so  long  the  rival,  at  length  the  appendage   o£ 
France.     Xhia  new  act  of  ambition,  so  dangerous  lo  the 
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■depcmknce  of  Europe,  pmdaced  a  new  confedeniej'  lo 
Mtrt  the  daager  by  removing  lU  cause. 
*■  Tb£  overgrown  dominion  of  Frsmce  denMindcii  an 
opme  uttknown  in  the  history  of  our  wars,  and  very 
hmily  (eU  by  the  nation.     To  lessen  the  immediate  bur- 
Ami  o£  the  people,  a  scheme  was  proposed,  and  adopted, 
iwiaswering  a  great  part  of  the  exigencies  of  war,  by 
■liupsting  the  producto  of  peace  and  prosperity.     To  Engliih 
WBtflt/  the  deficiencies  ol'  present  income,  sums  were  to  be 
krrswed,  on  the  probable  expectation  that  the  finances 
would  increase  in  tranqniUity  and  flourishing  commerce, 
aid  aSord  a  surplus  beyond  the  expenditure.     The  debts 
cootrsctcd  were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  public  faith,  and 
IS  be  discharged  from   the   public  savings :    hence  first 
anBCfia  En^^nd,  the  funding  system.     At  its  outset,  the 
MdoQsl  debt  was  incurred  under  an  idea  of  certain  and 
tvcs  speedy  liquidation.     The  security  was   chiefly   an 
•wgnmcnt  of  specific  taxes,^  which  was  supposed,  by  an 
li^potbetical   calculation,   suflBcient   to  pay  principle   and 
itterest  in  a  few  years.     A  national  bank  was  estaUisbed,  Tbe  \mok 
fcr  extending  the  credit  and  security  of  government,  and  ^ 
far  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  and  exchange.     A 
■ercaatile  joint  stock  company  was,  with  that  view,  incor- 
fiyrttcd,  under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  England.     This 
My,  composed  in   1694,  advanced  the  sum  of  twelve 
kafad  tlu>usand  ppunds,  at  eight  per  cent,  constituting 
^  irst  capital,  ^md  repayable  at  the  option  of  govern* 
*>W  in  1705 ;  but  the  debts  incurred  both  to  that  corpo« 
>*iioo  snd  other  bodies  and  individuals,  greatly  increasing 
dviag  the  war,  a  system  of  perpetual  funding  was  deemed  Funding 
ttpedient.     In  1697,  the  debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  ^'•**"'' 
^unfunded,  amounted  to  21,515,7421.  13s.  8|d.  incum- 
"^^ing  the   productive  industry  of  the  country  with  an 
>iu>ual  burden  of  nearly  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
>Ud  pounds  fi^r  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  ceVit.  then 
t^  by  govemmenu 

To  this  system  of  supplying  national  exigencies,  several  Argn- 
f^g  objections  were   made.      It   was  alleged,  that  the  a^'nstU. 
'^ombrancc  would  be  an  oppressive  weight  ui}on  produc* 
^vc  industry ;  that  it  was  a  temporary  prop  to  national 
^<tit,  which  ought  to  be  supported  on  the  solid  La&is  of 


9caitomyiAu  neither  economy  nor  prudeute  juilHIfd  the 
contraction  of  certain  «id  great  debts,  upon  nncertaln  and 
contingent  means  of  repayment^  that  by  this-mode^  di« 
state  resembled  an  improvident  spendthrift^  who,  from  fain 
prodigality,  being  unaUe  to  wait  for  the  reguln*  payment 
of  his  revenue,  and  exceeding  in  expenditure  the  amoont 
of  his  income,  was  obliged  to  borrow  on  ttsurious  terms^ 
and  thus  to  impair  bis  fortune.  Enabled  to  borrow  upon 
extravagant  interest,  ministers  and  princes  would  have 
iniemaHythe  means  of  cormption,  and  obtain  by  iniuenee 
what  diey  could  not  enforce  by  power*  The  restrtctioa 
imposed  upon  kingly  prerogative,  would  be  really  una- 
vailing* The  king  might  make  wars;  not  conducive  to 
the  defence  or  security  of  his  people^  and  therefore  injo* 
rious«  The  treasury,  from  borrowed  money,  srfferding 
funds  for  bsibery,  might,  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  and 
corrupt  minister,  win  a  n>ajority  in  parliament  to  support 
pemtcions  measures  of  the  crown*  The  facility  of  raising 
money  would  incline  and  encourage  the  executive  govern* 
ment  to  promote  wars,  and  other  expensive  and  useless 
undertakings.  All  the  funds  lor  paying  national  debt 
being  transferable,  and  fluctuating  in  value,  would  intrCK 
duce  a  system  of  stockjobbing,  and  witindraw  capitals 
from  agriculture,  mani^acture,  and  commerce,  to  bt 
employed  in  speculations  in  the  public  funds*  Instead  of 
seeking  riches,  As  traders,  by  the  progressive  eflbrts  of 
industry  and*  skill,  many  would  become  money^brokers 
and  gamblers.  Individuals,  without  ability,  beneficial 
enterprise,  and  efibrt,  would  accumulate  foriunes^  from 
the  exorbitant  profits  allowed  by  government;  and  ihb 
public  would  be  empoverished  in  the  sa^e  proportion*  A 
system  of  borrowing  unnecessarily,  like  every  other  pecu- 
niary profusion,  would  increase  by  indulgence ;  the  detvt 
would  not  be  temporary,  as  its  authors  asserted,  but  per* 
manent  and  progressive,  until  it  ended  in  bankraptcy* 
Such  were  the  principal  disadvantages  which  die  adversaries 
of  the  funding  system  anticipated  from  its  adoption^^^ 

h  SeeSmo1!c:tt*8  Hist<»rv  of  WilHam,  T>*ttiim.  From  various  political  ^i-f- 
4111^  M  well  as  the  hutoriot  of  the  time^  this  was  m^rallj  tM'Opinion  o|'  tlir 
tones  aiici  the  latiiicd  intei^st,  as  the  contrary  was  the  opinion  of  the  whigs  and 
moneyed  interest  Enmity  to  the  fundinj*  ^itenif  thoufi^h  nof  neoesMifilj  oofh* 
liected  wiUi  torjr  principleat,  uras,  front  extMcoua  cAi[;Gi|awt«iieeBB  ik  siiirk  <of 
tor^ism. 
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Its  suppoiten  alleged,  that  tke  loans  were  not  upon  Ai^- 
IIm  priacipleB  of  a  speodthrift,  tquanderiAg  without  any  l^^^ 
fnnftct  of  return ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  enlightened 
MTchancs,  diminishing  the  pressure  of  payments  neces- 
tvily  made  for  the  attainment  of  beneficial  objects.  As  a 
Mfchtnt  would,  without  hesitation,  borrow  money  at  a 
graa^  interest,  by  which  he  had  a  moral  certainty  of  either 
preventing  a  greater  loss,  or  acquiring  a  greater  gain ; 
gorenunent  borrowed,  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
ignut  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  for  the  secu- 
ri^  of  our  national  independence  against  Gallic  ambition* 
Agreeably  to  the  soundest  principles  of  mercantile  policy, 
the  public,,  when  straitened  for  ready  money,  had  incurred 
fntnre  and  distant  responsibilities,  at  seasons  of  more 
eoovenient  liquidation.  The  efforts  made  through  the 
Idibs,  and  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  imprac- 
tksble,  would  extend  the  greatness,  prosperity,  and  opu- 
lence of  the  country*  The  establishment  of  this  system, 
ioduding  the  national  bank,  would  revive  and  confirm 
pablic  credit,  and  extend  circulation.  Increasing  currency 
tonld,  by  competition,  lower  interest,  enhance  the  value 
of  Isnd,  promote  the  spirit  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
bdlitste  the  annual  supplies,  and  augment  the  means  of 
invate  wealth  and  public  revenue.  The  scheme  would 
Wttch  the  national  creditors  to  the  recent  establishment, 
mi  which  the  security  of  their  loans  was  derived ;  and 
^ia  the  private  interests  of  moneyed  capitalists,  a  strong 
Utirk  against  the  house  of  Stuart :  commercial  men,  a 
den  of  subjects  already  numerous  and  important,  and 
^eilous  supporters  of  a  free  government,  would  be  firm 
friends  to  the  revolution. 

Ai  the  funded  system  was  an  anticipating  tax  on  future  Impartial 
"h1  contingent,  though  probable  industry,  its  efficiency  ^*^^' 
^^^v^s  the  proposed  discharge  of  debt,  was  necessarily  to 
wpend  upon  the  amount  of  that  industry,  and  conse- 
^uendy  on  the  existence  or  continuance  of  circumstances 
lavourable  to  its  exertions,  it  was  a  burden  upon  future 
^H^xt,  the  disadvantages  of  which  were  immediately  felt, 
^^re  pecuniary,  and  could  be  instantly  appreciated  by  the 
■lost  ordinary  capacity.  The  advantages,  commercial 
^  political,  could  dot  be  so  obvious ;  and  to  be  underr 
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Blood,,  required  extetisire  koowledfe  tmd  ^nlmrgod  ocanpre* 
^  ^  hcDsioD ;  and,  though  und^rauwd,  to  be  relished  requined 
a  wisdom  and  firmness  which  would  «Acoiiater  a  smatter 
but  present  and  certain  inconvesitence,  (o  attain  greater 
but  more  distant  and  eveotval  benefit*  The  new  taauts 
iniposed  for  liquidating  the  debt,  wens  iattcdiate  deduct 
tions  from  either  the  profits  or  enjoyments  of  the  payeff* 
If  the  system  was  necessary,  justice  demanded  ttuut  |t 
should  be  adopted  oo  farther  than  the  necessity  required  i 
and  that  money  borrowed  on  the  nauonal  faith,  to  be  paid 
from  the  national  industry,  should  be  empbyod  for  the 
pationai  security,  honour,  and  advaMiage*  During  ifae 
peace,  the  dtbt  contracted  by  giovemment  was,  in  four 
y«ars,  reduced  to  sixteen  miilioost  the  Feductioo  being 
upwards  of  five  millions.t 
Progres  Th£  wars  in  which  Wtliiam  was  engaged,  consideraUy 

nicree  da-  distressed  mercantile  adventures,  by  the  capture  of  thetv 
m{;^Uu8  3hips*  Unable,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to  maet  iho 
English  navy,  France  directed  her  chief  marttinse  atsen^ 
tion  to  the  snnoyance  of  our  comoserce*  J.l»eae  depre<< 
dations,  producing  individual  loss,  and  consequentijr 
diminution  of  public  revenue,  caused  great ,  clamours 
against  government ;  and  the  dissffec^ed  party  represented 
our  trade  as  having  greatly  decayed  in  the  time  of  WilUanb 
An  impartial' examinntion  of  commercial  histor}'  leads  xa 
an  opposite  conclusion.  Lewis's  attempts  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  £ngland,  like  those  against  her  navy,  reooiled 
on  himself.  Precluded,  during  hostilities,  from  traffic 
with  France,  the  Engljsh  began  to  seek  from  their  own 
industry  manufactures,  which  before  they  had  imported 
from  thut  country.  Cut  ofF  from  traffic  with  her  southera 
neighbours,  she  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  maoufac- 
turing  skill  of  the  protestaut  refugees,  whom  the  triemtiDg. 
spirit  of  William  protected  from  the  persecution  of  Lewis. 
This  liberal  and  enlightejied  policy,  cherishing  such  useful 
preceptors,  tended  eventually  to  render  the  scholars  supe- 
rior to  their  master8«  Affording  security  to  artisans,  the 
free  constitution  of  England  applied  the  strongest  motives, 
to  the  exertion  of  industry*     France  lost  her  exports  of 

i  Two  milHAiis  of  this  turn  were  advanceil  b^  tho  new  East  In4iA  compAnjrj^ 
amttimted  in  1SS8 1  tee  Andenon't  Hi«iM|r  of  Comm/ttvKf  toI.  H.  p.  597. 
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Esen,  by  which  before  England  had  been  chiefly  supplied ; 
nrimis  articles  of  hardware,  her  silk  manufactures,  and 
nany  other  commodities,  that  these  realms,  taught  to  pre-  * 
pira  for  themselves,  were  soon  able  to  furnish  for  other 
Mtions.  Though  not  without  a  share  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  the  American  colonies  continued  rapidly  progressive 
IB  prosperity.  ITie  West  Indies  were  now  cultivated  in 
the  manner  which  rendered  them  most  eminently  lucrative. 
Sogar  occupied  the  chief  care  of  the  planters,  though, 
without  excluding  in  the  appropriate  soils  the  cultivation 
of  other  productions.  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  especially, 
had  obtained  very  great  population  and  prosperity  at  this 
period.  The  African  and  Turkish  trade  was  considerably 
extended ;  the  northern  was  risen  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion, as  William,  from  inclination,  vicinity,  and  com- 
mand of  the  north  seas,*^  was  closely  connected  with  the 
northern  powers.  With  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  political 
as  well  as  commercial  relations,  England  enjoyed  the 
principal  share  of  commerce.  Even  in  the  East  Indies, 
notwithstanding  the  misconduct  of  the  first  company,  and 
ita  contest  with  its  competitor,  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
England  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  a  corporate  mo- 
nopoly. The  renovated  and  improved  system  of  polity 
^ch  the  revolution  confirmed,  secured  property,  and  its 
pwral  operation  promoted  the  spirit  of  commerce.  The 
^  both  for  extending  national  and  mercantile  credit, 
•^wuhted  commercial  adventure  and  enterprise,  by  facil- 
J^yof  accommodation,  increase  of  currency,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  that  confidence  on  which  mercantile  transactions 
Prtndpally  rest.  The  subsequent  means  for  supporting 
tkc  bank,  also  tended  to  the  unprecedented  extension  of 
^dc.  Very  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  the  same 
^ject,  was  the  principle  of  rccoinagc,  adopted  by  Mon- 
^P»c,  in  the  depreciated  state  of  the  existing  coin.  By 
•objecting  the  public,  and  not  individual  holders  of  current 
*^oins,  to  the  loss  accruing  from  the  diminished  weight,  he 
^nfirmed  nation^il  credit.  The  recoinage  of  silver,  on 
lerms  so  liberal  and  v/ise,  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
"Measures  by  which  commerce  was  advanced  in  WilliQm's 

k  See  Ait<]«T9on*«  liistoi*}'  ori^oinmerve,  vol.  ii. 
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r<iipiJ     in  the  four  peaceful  years  of  William's  reign, 
English   commerce  very  far  surpassed  any  former  efforts^ 
and  success. 
,  Conducive  as  the  counsels  and  acts  of  this  illustrious- 

{)rince  were  to  the  prosperity  of  England,  there  were 
reasons,  not  destitute  of  plausibility ,  for  imputing  to  him 
partiality  to  hh  native  country,  whenever  her  interests  and 
those  of  his  kingdoms  came  into  competition.  The  Scottish 
projects  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien^ 
in  order  to  trade  with  the  South  Sea  from  its  western  to 
its  eastern  boundaries^  having  been  first  countenanced  and 
afterwards  opposed  by  the  king,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
scheme  was  imputed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  In 
his  continental  politics,  he  was  represented  by  the  disaf* 
fected  in  England,  as  mindful  chiefly  of  the  interests  of 
the  states  general.  According  to  detractors,  English 
blood  and  treasure  were  sacrificed  for  an  ideal  balance  of 
power,  not  necessary  for  the  security  of  these  islands. 
English  interference  in  continental  politics  might  be  useful 
to  the  Dutch,  but  was  hurtful  to  this  country.  Bending 
our  chief  efforts  to  our  navy,  we,  surrounded  by  the  ocean^ 
could  defend  ourselves  against  all  foreign  attempts,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  waste  our  strength  in  foreign  dis- 
putes* The  burden  and  expense  of  continental  war  were 
owing  either  to  the  impolicy  or  injurious  designs  of 
William.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  tories ;  who,  be- 
cause unfavourable  to  William  individually  and  his 
schemes,  became  inimical  to  the  interference  of  Britain  as 
a  principal  party  in  the  contests  of  the  continents  The 
whigs,  friendly  to  William,  and  hostile  to  Lewis,  whom 
they  deemed  the  great  protector  and  abettor  of  arbitrary 

1  The  follouiDg  reroriTk  by  Mr.  An^lenony  after  liis  aetonnt  ef  the  turn 
itibticribed  bj*  the  secnnd  Kast  India  conipanj^  stronglv  iliustrattfS  h(Mh  the 
hici:ease  and  actual  statu  of  conimerce  at  the  coneUisioti  of  William' s  war. 
"After  BO  loupTf  and  ^cli  an  expensive  war,  which  was  now  butjo«t  ended ; 
wherein,  also,  thei'e  had  Iwen  veo'  grrat  l«>«se«.  by  captures  of  ao  many  of  our 
/  rich  merchant  sfaifis,  it  gsive  foreign  nations  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  Mid  gran- 

dill  r  of  England,  to  see  two^ilnUions  sterling  money  »u)>seribcil  for  in  three  daVs' 
time,  and  had  the  books  been  kicpt  open  Ieng«>r,  there  were  persons  ready  t» 
have  subscribed  as  much  more ;  for  although,  higher  proofs  have  since  aifieared 
«f  the  great  riches  o**  the  nation,  beeauseour  wealth  is  visibly  and  much  increased 
tiuce  that  time,  yet  till  then  there  had  never  been  so  illustrious  an  instance  ««£ 
England's  opulence.  This,  liowetcr,  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
suw;,  to  the  illegal  establishment  of  our  free  constitution,  by  ll»e  accession  of 
king  William  and  que»:n  Mary  to  the  throne ;  by  whieli  a  liriu  oonfidfiuee  m. 
)|^  public  iaith  was  eitaUUlicd  ou  a  solid  basis." 
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fOwcTy  ardently  promoted  the  most  active  efforts  of  Britain 
sigainst  France*  These  distinctive  and  opposite  plans  of 
policy  respecting  the  continent,  commencing  at  the  end  of 
che  seventeenth  century,  lasted  thn>ugh  the  eighteenth* 
Xoth  parties  have  professed  to  seek  security*  The  one 
lias  deemed  naval  effort  sufficient  for  guarding  the  British 
aisles  against  every  danger ;  the  other,  either  more  com* 
jprehensive  or  more  fanciful,  has  extended  its  vigilance 
^against  contingent  as  well  as  impending  danger ;  and,  for 
"^hat  purpose,  has  promoted  powerful  continental  efforts,  as 
^he  wise  policy  of  Britain. 

The  constitution  of  Enjjland,  having  been  ascertained  roiitrof 
at  the  commencement  of  William's  reign,  assumed  nearly  f^^^!^^i\\j 
^c  same  appearance  which  it  has  since  worn.      The  doc-  ^*»«^  revoiu. 
trine  of  resistance  to  an  executive   magistrate,  violatmg 
cur  laws  and  constitution,  was  confirmed  and  exemplified 
in  awful  practice.     The  laws  having  been   before  defined 
Vith  accurate   precision,  the    power   of  dispensing   with 
tbem  was  for  ever  terminated.      Prerogative  was  com- 
fktely  circumscribed,  that  no  king  could  of  his  own  will 
tct  contrary  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  his  subjects. 
From  that  time,  if  the  counsels  or  measures  of  the  sov- 
.  treign  were  either  arbitrary,  or  injurious  to  his  people, 
tkcy  must  be  so  through  the  neglect  of  the  people  them- 
t^Tcs,  or  their  chosen  representatives  in  parliament ;  and 
^from  any  power  lodged  in  the  king.      If  the  influence 
^the  crown' and  its  ministers  has  ever  produced  noxious 
Assures   since   the   revolution,   the   people  must  blame 
^mselves  for  appointing  delegates,  either  not  qualified, 
^^  not  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
*Qe  people  and  parliament  may,   either  immediately  or 
speedily,   control    and   prevent  every   act   of  the   crown 
^hich  they  do  not  approve*     The  Uljerty,  property,  and  teenre^iib- 
'^f^e  of  a  Briton  cannot  be  invaded,  but  by  his  own  act,  perty,uid 
*'thcr  through  himself  or  his  representatives.      If,  there-  **^'^' 
*^rc,  since  the  revolution,  liberty,  property,  or  life,  has,  in 
*ny  one  instance,  been  unjustly  attacked,  the  injustice  is 
chargeable  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
^  existing  polity.     Increased  in  prosperity,  the  means 
^f  subsistence,  accommodation,   and   security ;  in  riches 
^  power ;  in  invention,  sagacity,  enterprise ;  in  aggre- 
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^.^u        x«e  uniusczT  wad  sktQ;  m  physical  resources,   and  th^ 
"'"^l^"  '     ^'.i.u:aLat:i'  ^r  (iier  laAabuaais ;    Britain  brings  undoubted 
•t*^**'-'    cv:jui:acc  r:  iA^v.  due  a  s\scea  producing  such  a  multi- 
!^^''  '     jub;:c-   jc  .kLi'v^aaciipss  Bu^ic  be  wise  and  good. 
^«.  ^  «..  Udz  aiUBi:  nxMii^  principle  of  hereditary  succession, 

wiuira  tmi  a;ccifiea  du£  aubstinition  of  William  and  Mar) 
3iff  \Hxi  imcji.  3ii:a4:*i:a«  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Anne'i 
A*iuiuir7=>CB-i  :h<  icc  cLt  KCtisg  the  crown  on  the  next  pro- 
tt»i^iuc  Jutr.  FniTcsts  Sophia,  grand  daughter  of  James  I. 
«:&  Ju»  -is:jr:sc  ic4C<=d:*at«  cot  lilsqualitled  for  the  throne 
>\  ji\:  ^i:%..arsc  rv::$>:Lj.:.ca  lad  act  of  the  English  law* 
rrv^u-'t^  Txtf  4»:c  oc  *;:d[tfrr.tct  was  a  coroUar\'  from  the 
ii;t  M*i  ::!<  «v:n  r£«c.o9  rariiaoitnt,  which  had  settled  the 
^•v«rf  a  :  ^«>^»  I^.<r  pcii'.ical  doctrine  established  in  bothf 
^jtf'  s^in^M^  jnd  c\;*.k-:c :  i:i  ih«  mixed  monarchy  and  free 
*i/«^r>iufvUk  ««s  I'u^i^cd.  AQ  hcrcdicar\'  line  of  princes  is 
^-K  :itca^  «:V"v'^^cuc«  dnc  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  and 
«via*'x:  ^-^  !.:«:  .X'^i.'i^:.  Bat  if  the  lineal  heir«  or  even  pos- 
>i«>8H.v«  X  UL'v-s.r  c::»q'.:^*:dcjLcions  incompatible  with  the 
^ov  s*i  .^:  iMw'.Mu  the  next  in  the  line,  not  disqiiali6ed| 
>.M.L  >vkv\\v'C.  I*ae*e  were  the  grounds  on  which  Anne 
A^«w^in..;Kd  :>v'  t'>r-.»ix-,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother,  the 
?*.'i»  **v."-  r\-^v>.  :ui\c  vt  kaic  James, 

t  <.  X  ;N  -.;  \  ^.! i ails 'r,  and  (hnjiiuh  the  reign  of  William, 
;v  •s^.i.vjil  pv*rvvs  i*<rx\  in  princip-es  and  ohjccts,  three. 
w).ii>  V>N  ^^*;•  :«K  W'r-^^**  who  suppotted  ihe  new  establishment 
^  Av**  iwV  Iv»*».*  oi  iioert),  a*  well  as  enmity  to  poperv  and 
;v  K'viNrh  :uAa*m'e,  The  whigs  were  inimical  to  the 
»V4VV*.*K  jN*Wvr  of  iIk"  ilcrg)",  ;is  incompatible  with  the 
l;vv>.  o^u  »  *.uh  ihcv  adored*  Their  doctrines,  civil  and 
«:vv'.^>;.)>tioaU  w<re  extremely  dis.'\greeable  to  those  who 
scvttwl  (Ms^ive  obedience,  either  to  the  monarch  and  hia 
«ci\.\i\t*«  or  ibe  church,  its  bishops,  and  its  convocationa* 
In  ih«olo);^\ ,  as  well  us  politics,  the  whigs  estimated  the 
i(ii|H>rtAnct  of  diK-t fines,  by  their  tendency  and  effects  upon 
ei\d  society,  and  little  regarded  the  contentions  of  meta* 
phvsical  divinity.  Friendly  to  toleration,  they  reckoned 
the  ciiterion  of  its  extent  and  bounds,  political  expediency; 
iind  pro|H>sed,  that  all  sects  should  be  unmolested,  who 
ilid  not  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  or  the  constitutional 
liglits  of  English  subjects.     They  patronised  and  encour- 
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i{ed  the  protestant  diasenters,  a  very  powerful  body,  and  Dittenten; 

ftrm  friends  to  the  revolution.     On  the  side  of  the  whigs, 

Biny  votaries  of  the  church  of  England  were   ranged: 

these  were  persons  who  venerated  the  established  church, 

js  the  promoter  of  true  christian  piety  and  morality  ;*"  but 

who,  not   desirous  of  exalting  either  kingly  or  priestly 

pover  beyond  constitutional  bounds,  were  denominated  the  and  low 

km  church.  "^'"'^ 

The  second  party  consisted  of  the  Tories,  votaries  of  lIToriett 
passive  obedience,  and  staunch  supporters  of  the  church. 
These,  being  inimical  to  popery,  thought  the  revolution 
Dccessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion, 
lid  considered  the  popery  of  James  and  his  son  as  the 
sole  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  throne.  The 
tones  reprobated  the  political  doctrines  of  the  whigs,  and 
(he  theological  opinions  of  the  dissenters ;  and  exalting  the 
ixttensions  of  the  priesthood,  thereby  acquired  the  denoni* 
iiition  of  high  church.  According  to  these,  prophaneness  »nd  higl^ 
lid  impiety  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
William's  reign,  and  were  bringing  the  nation  fast  to 
destruction." 

The  third  party  was  the  Jacobites ;  who  though  tones  in.  Jaco- 
iimany  of  their  principles  and  sentiments,  exceeded  them  ^***^'*' 
nthe  practical  adoption  of  passive  obedience,  and  main- 
^d  the  iniquity  of  resistance  to  the  hereditary  prince, 
vhaiever  his  conduct  might  be,  and  sought  the  restoration 
of  James  to  the  throne.  The  two  former  parties  had 
i'eeo  alternately  opponents  to  king  William;  but  the  whigs 
hid  most  frequently  supported  his  political  measures, 
^c  Jacobites,  from  their  principles  and  objects,  had  been 
tttiformly  inimical  to  our  deliverer,  but  varied  their  mode 
of  hostility  according  to  .circumstances.  Sometimes  they 
^ed  rebellion,  sometimes  conspiracies ;  but,  finding  their 
^^^ooable  efforts  unsuccessful,  during  a  great  part  of  his 

t  

^^^SQ,  they   confined  their  attempts    to    the   diffusion    of 
Content. 

Different  as  the  three  parties  were,  and  in  many  All  mncur 
'^pecta  opposite,  yet  they  concurred  in  supporting  queen  \\T^^^^^' 
^**oc.     The  church  party  knew  diat  her  majesty  was  a  -"^t^ue- 

>A  To  this  c1a<is  of  whigs  belonged  Burnet,  Tillotaon,  Ila'tdlcy,  und  AdUiu>n. 
I  Bee  Pope*!  Jf^naj  on  Critici»m. 
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sincere  and  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  Englaod 
and  trusted  that  she  would  support  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
l^^n*^^^^  lishment  and  doctrines :  they  expected,  that,  through  hci 
and  mo-  protecting  influence,  the  high  church  would  triumph  ova 
^^  sectaries,  schismatics,  heretics,  presbyterians,  and  wbigs 
over  low  churchmen  and  lukewarm  friends  of  the  hierar' 
chy.  The  Jacobites,  conceiving  her  majesty  attached  tc 
the  hereditary  line,  hoped  that,  having  no  issue  alive,  sh< 
would  attempt  and  effect  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  heir. 
Aware  that  the  queen  held  her  throne  upon  their  princt 
pies,  the  whigs  doubted  not  that,  from  prudence  and  self- 
interest,  sht:  would  rest  chiefly  for  support  on  the  most 
strenuous  adversaries  to  the  claim  of  the  pretender.  They 
knew  that  Anne,  a  personage  of  very  moderate  intellects, 
jJ^^JJ*:  was  entirely  governed  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough, 
and  through  her,  by  the  consummate  talents  of  the  earlj 
and  that  the  whig  plans  of  policy  were  the  most  consonanl 
to  the  interests  and  views  of  this  celebrated  hero*  Hav^ 
ing  succeeded  to  the  crown  with  the  favour  of  all  the 
jarring  parties,  Anne,  on  her  first  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment, declaring  her  sincere  attachment  to  the  churchy 
gratified  the  tories ;  and  testifying  her  resolution  to  main^ 
tain  the  laws  and  liberties  of  her  country  and  the  protea- 
tant  succession,  and  her  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
counsels  and  engagements  of  William,  satisfied  the  whigs* 
England,  again  the  protector  of  European  independence;, 
and  the  provident  guardian  of  her  own  security,  went  to 
war  with  France,  the  encroaching  disturber  of  Europe* 
ecmredoni.  The  succession  war  originated  in  the  same  principles  as 
cv  a;,'njn«it  ^j^^  former  confederacv  of  William,  ACTeeinir  in  the 
necessity  of  hostilely  opposing  France,  the  tories  wished 
Britain  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary ;  but  the  whigs,  if  no< 
more  patriotic  in  intention,  at  least  more  comprehensive  in 
view,  saw  that  partial  and  secondar}*  efforts  from  Britain 
would  not  effectually  answer  the  purpose  of  her  ir.ierfer- 
ences :  a  mere  maritime  and  defensive  war  would  be  only 
a  half  measure,  of  short-sighted  and  inefficient  policy. 
The  whigs  succeeded,  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  their 
plan  to  be  carried  into  execution  under  a  renowned  gene- 
ral, now  at  the  head  of  their  party.  The  powerful  eftbrts 
of  the  free  states  imparted  to  their  allies  a  portion  of  thdur 
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firic,  u  well  as  a  considerable  share  of  the  manifold  re* 
Mices  which  liberty  formed  and  nourished,     l^he  dis-  Sue«e«uiui 
CMsfiture  and  destruction  of  his  bravest  troops  whenever  ^*^' 
tbejr  faced  an  Eugene  or  a  Marll)orough ;  Turin,  Ramil- 
fies,  and  Blenheim  ;  the  annihilation  of  his  navy,  and  the 
rain  of  his  commerce,  under  the  resistless  navy  of  £ng^ 
hod;  the    impoverished    state   of  his    finances,   and    the 
Utter  miseries  of  his  subjects  ;  afforded  to  the  aged  viola- 
tor of  justice  an  awful  lesson,  that  the   wise   policy   of 
France,  fertile,   strong,   internally  secure,  improved  and 
im|m>veable,  is  not,  by  disturbing  her  neighbours,  to  dis- 
tress and  empoverish  herself;  but  by  peace,  and  the  arts 
vhich  peace  promotes  among  so  ingenious  a  people,  to 
cultivate  and  extend  her  immense  resources  for  her  own 
eomfort  and  happiness.     What  peace  had  done  for  her  Peaecthr' 
prosperity,  war  had  as  uniformly  undone.     The  combina-  ^f^o?^* 
tioD  begun,  and  long  employed  for  maintaining  the  balance  i'^Mitcc-'. 
tf  power,  and  ensuring  future  exemption  from  disturbance, 
kid  completely  accomplished  its  object.      But  the  confe- 
faates,  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  forgot  the  actual  and 
dw  only  wise  purpose  of  the  war.     Not  contented  with 
ift  king's  dereliction  of  Spain,  they  sought  the  subjuga- 
timiand  dismemberment  of  France  itself;  disdained  the 
very  ample  and  momentous  concessions  offered  by  I<.ewis, 
nder  the   dejection  of  continued  defeat ;  and  drove  him, 
iimajJBL  indignation  and  despair,  to  efforts  which  in  any 
Mher  circumstances  he  would  have  never  attempted.     His  Modea- 
pwple,  enraged  at  the  haughty  and  unrelenting  severity  of  loTvl^wlsiT 
4c  confederates,  and   interested  for  the    glory  of  their  policj. 
Booarch  and  the  defence  of  their  country,  made  exertions 
^  amazed   both  their   enemies    and  themselves.     The 
uttpolitic  refusal  of  victors  to  grant  favourable  terms  to 
^  defeated  but  not  sul)dued,  inspirited  the  vanquished, 
*tA  enabled  them  to  make  head  against  the  combination^ 
QQtil  the  jealousies  incidental  to  such  alliances,  and  other 
wourable  circumstances,  produced  its  dissolution.     The  ^**T^ 

c^^cderates  Lc«rned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  having  in  * 

decisive  victory  the  means  of  concluding  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace,  which  would  have  fully  effected  tifec 
^se  and  meritorious  purposes  of  the  war,  they  ought  to 
*^e  embraced  the  propitious  moment.  Intestine  divisions 
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had  not  then  withdrawn  the  most  eiBcient  member  of  the 
alliance.  The  intriguing  artifices  of  an  inferior  eourt 
servant,^  the  bigoted  declamation  of  a  hot  headed  zealot.' 
had  not  displaced  the  first  general  of  his  time,  or  detached 
England  from  a  confederacy  for  preserving  the  balance  of- 
power.  If  they  had  subdued  Lewis  as  completely,  as  by 
continuing  the  war  they  proposed,  Britain  and  Holland,  in 
rendering  Austria  predominant,  would  have  totally  over- 
turned the  balance  which  they  had  been  fighting  to  estab- 
lish**"  The  objections  of  the  confederates,  from  a  professed 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  sovereign,  were  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  sagacity  of  that  consummate 
politician,  who  guided  the  counsels  as  well  as  led  the  arma 
of  the  allies/  The  penetration  of  Marlborough  might 
have  seen  the  probability  of  the  sincerity  of  Lewis,  in  his 
situation  and  conduct.  An  interest,  almost  amounting  to 
necessity,  rendered  peace  upon  humiliating  terms  desirable, 
in  the  ruinous  and  miserable  state  of  the  French  kingdom.^ 
The  party  which,  in  England,  was  supreme  in  power,  could 
have  dictated  a  peace  that  would  have  fully  separated 
Spain  from  France ;  repressed  Bourlx)n  ambition ;  con* 
firmed  the  independence  of  Europe,  the  protestant  succes- 
sion, and  the  security  of  Britain ;  and  obtained  every 
national  object  for  embarking  in  the  confederacy-  If  they 
desired  more,  they  desired  too  much.  Prolongation  of  the 
war,  therefore,  was  unnecessary,  and  consequently  unwise 
and  hurtful.  In  the  changes  of  political  rulers,  extrava- 
gant concessions  completed  the  evils  of  impolitic  rigour. 
The  precipitate  advances  of  the  tories  yielded  to  Lewis 
infinitely  more,  than,  when  offered,  the  repulsive  haughti- 
ness of  the  whigs  had  refused.  The  terms  were  far  from 
corresponding  with  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken ;  and  very  unequal  to  the  success  with  which 
it  had  been  attended,  and  the  force  which  the  allies  still 
possessed  for  its  farther  prosecution.  But  if  the  whigs 
most  justly  and  severely  censured  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
impartial  examiners  must  admit,  thut  its  evils  might  have 

o  Mi's.  Mai*!^}!]!!!!.  p  Saclievcrcl.  q  See  Somen ille's  Hiiitorv'otf 
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been  prevented  at  the  Hague,  or  Gertruydeoburg.  Ox- 
kri,  ind  Bolingbroke  could  not  have  concluded  an  inade- 
inte  peace,  unless  Marlborough  had  three  years  before 
rejected  conditions,  not  only  adequate,  but  highly  honour- 
ihle  and  advantageous  for  Britain  and  her  allies; 

Thb  parties,  from  which  sprung  this  great  diversity  Partiet  be* 
in  plans  and  measures  of  foreign  politics,  in  their  long  ^^.^"^''^ 
lad  violent  contentions,  became  more  determinate  in  their  ate  in  thdr 
frinciples,  more  definite  in  their  character,  more  uniform  and'oV^ 
ia  their  views,  and  more  methodical  in  their  plans,  than  J^^'* 
doriDg  the  preceding  reign.     In  the  first  years  of  Anne, 
the  tories,  always  much  more  agreeable  to  the  real  inclina* 
tioos  of  the  queen,  were  apparently  superior  in  the  house 
of  commons  and  nation.     But  the  use  which  they  made  of 
theie  advantages,  manifested  no  great  depth  of  policy,  and 
tended  little  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  power.  The 
principal  object  of  the  tory  majority  in  the  first  parliament 
rf  queen  Anne,  was  to  promote  high  church  doctrines,  and 
to  restrict  the  dissenters.     To  effect  their  purpose,  a  cry 
vu  raised,  that  the  church  was  in  danger* 

The  prudence  and  expediency  of  exciting  an  alarm,  Finetua. 
ia  order  to  secure  political  influence,  depends,  in  a  free  ^Hj)^^^^' 
country,  on  the  exact  state  of  popular  opinion.  At  nion  du-  ^ 
die  end  of  William's  reign,  when  discontent  had  been  so  l^|ii.°°^ ' 
tediously  spread  against  the  king,  and  all  those  whom  he 
bvoored,  many  conscientious  members  of  tlic  church 
itiDj  believed  that  conspiracies  were  forming  by  republi- 
dm  and  schismatics,  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical 
citaUishment.  To  its  well  meaning  votaries,  the  church 
vu  then  the  chief  subject  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  But 
though  they  were  churchmen,  they  were  Englishmen  and 
frotestants  ;  and  if  they  hated  presbyterians  much,  they 
Ittted  Frenchmen  and  popery  more.  The  war  breaking 
<ntt,  occupied  their  attention,  and  engaged  their  passions. 
^  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  operations  pro*- 
^tti  by  the  whigs,  proved  successful.  If  they  regarded 
^e  tories  as  the  protectors  of  the  church,  they  considered 
^6  whigs  as  the  vanquishers  of  our  most  inveterate 
^Riies.  Their  fears  for  the  church  were  forgotten  in  the 
triumphant  joy  for  the  glory  of  their  country.  Dissenters 
were  not  the  only  enemies  of  the  church.     Conspiracies  in 
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favour  of  .the  prelendcr,  revived  their  feftrt  of  poperj^ ; 
und  turned  their  favourable  attention  to  those  whom  thejr 
considered  as  the  champions  of  the  proteatant  successioni 
The  house  of  lords,  averse  to  the  bigotry  and  violence  by 
nvhich  the  commons  were  actuated,  strenuously  opposed 
their  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  impassioned  persecution,  tending  to  pppret^s  the 
dissenters*  Defeating  these  illiberal  propositions,  they 
exhibited  that  modevation  which  so  peculiarly  becomes 
the  intermediate  body,  that  Uiq  constitution  intends  to 
hold  the  balance  between  popular  intemperance  and  mop* 
4U'chical  encroachment,  and  afforded  a  striking  and  salutary 
instance  of  the  -  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  controls 
established  by  the  British  constitution*  From  these  causes^ 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  began  to  flow  for  the  wbigif 
With  a  support  so  very  momentous  to  a  political  par^y^ 
other  circumstances  cooperated  :  the  whig  system  of 
continental  policy  rendered  our  allies  peculiarly  friendly  to 
that  party,  because,  urging  the  most  extensive  and  vigors 
ous  efforts :  they  were  closely  connected  with  the  moneyed 
interest,  that  could  and  did  contribute  most  powerfully  to 
the  immense  pecuniary  exertions  requisite  in  the  present 
scheme  of  war.  If  inclinatiooi  therefore^  attached  the 
queen  to  the  torieS)  policy  impelled  her  to  support  and 
employ  the  whigs.  The  interest  and  ambition  of  Marl- 
borough directed  him  to  join  that  party,  as  his  ^anscend- 
fnt  abilities  placed  him  'at  the  head  of  any  set  of  men 
with  whom  he  united.  His  duchess,  by  her  uncontrolled 
power  over  the  queen,  strongly  assisted  in  rendering  her 
majesty  (though  in  her  heart  a  zealous  twy)  in  her  conduct 
a  most  active  and  effectual  instrument  under  the  directiw 
of  the  whigs.  Though  there  were  among  the  tories,  men 
of  considerable  abilities,  yet  in  the  aggregate  of  talents» 
Wliigs,  a  the  whigs  were  gready  superior.  The  men  of  the  highest 
firm,  ami  csumation  in  church,*^  state,*  and  literature,*  were  of  their 
^erfui  ^j  j^  .  Q^  ^qI^  favourable  circumstances,  but  continuance  in 
office,  mutual  intercourse,  and  coincidence  of  views  and 
interests,  rendered  the   whigs  a  closely  compacted  bodyi 

■ 
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apaUe  of  acting  very  powerfuUjr  in  concert*  Their 
friociples  of  conduct  and  bond  of  union  were  such,  as 
Atf  durst  openly  avow  ;  a  firm  attachment  to  liberty,  to 
the  British  constitution  as  recently  ascertained  and  estab- 
Bibed,  and  to  the  protestant  succession  as  preserving  and 
Rearing  our  rights  and  polity.  Hence  they  were  eager 
promoters  of  every  scheme  that  tended  to  ensure  the  settle* 
iMnt  of  the  crown,  and  closely  connected  themselves  with 
the  family  of  Hanover  ;  which  from  their  principles, 
|irotestations,  and  conduct,  regarded  this  body  as  its  most 
niored  friends,  and  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  expected 
tceession.  ' 

The  able  and   enlightened  politicians   of  ^that  party 
Hrenaously  promoted  literary  effort  :  some  of  them  were 
dmnselves  men  of  taste,  erudition,  and  philosophy  :  those 
viio  were  not  scholars,   possessing  vigorous  understand- 
ings, knowing  mankind,   and  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
ihid,  liberally   and   wisely  patronised   learning.     Many  Wliig  IHI* 
works   were    published   in    favour   of   general    freedom,  "*"*• 
isd  particularly    the    whig  acceptation   of  freedom,  by 
tbe  disciples  of   the  celebrated   Locke.     Intending   the 
greatest  perfection  of  polity,  and  the  highest  happiness  of 
taikind,  but  accustomed  to  metaphysical  disquisition  in 
•peculating  upon  government,  this  renowned  philosopher 
i^ktT  contemplates  his  own  abstractions,  then  considers 
Mb  as  he  is  found  by  observation  and  experience.   Taking  Poitti«a 
Aeirtone  from  this  extraordinary  man,  other  whig  writers  |^^^£k«' 
oa  pdlitical  subjects,  recurring  to  his  metaphysical  princi-  ^e  ume  #r 
pks,  drew  from  them  subtle  inferences,  leading,  if  admit- 
ted, to  republicanism,  democracy,  and  even  to  equality 
of  rink  and  property ."     This  was  also  the  kind  of  doctrine 
ttften  advanced  in  the   senate,  where  there  was  a  great 
predilection  for  abstract  reasoning  on  politics.     Neither 
speakers  nor  writers  appeared  aware  of  the  consequences 
^  such  theories,  if  practically  adopted ;  and  though  it 
was  very  evident  they  were  far  from  desiring  to  carry  them 
"^fally  into  execution,  they  however  afforded  a  handle  to 
^'^  opponents,  to  charge  them  with  an  inclination  to  over- 
^^^  the  church  and  monarchy.    The  tones  represented  their 


Praetie»i  advAT^arfes  as  republkaiu«  and  endeavoured  to  imprcM 
conduct.  ^^  queen  with  the  9ame  idca«  and  to  revive  among  the 
people  an  alarm  ti^t  the  church  was  in  danger*  Eaub* 
llfthed  with  the  people  by  a  series  of  victory  and  glory, 
with  the  queen  by  the  applause  of  the  country,  the  splen- 
dor and  success  of  their  achievements,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Marlborough  family,  with  the  destined  suocessors 
to  the  crown  by  their  exertions  in  their  favour,  the  whig 
party  numerous,  aUe,  compact,  and  skilful,  hadprobaUe 
grounds  for  conceiving. that  its  power  would  be  laatihg« 
This  ejLpectation,  however,  proved  vain  :  soon  after  their 
power  had  reached  its  highest  zenith,  it  was  overthrown  by 
trifling  instruments.  An  inferior  menial  first  broke  one 
great  tie  by  .which  the  queen  was  bound  to  the  whigs,  and 
through  them  to  the  continental  confederacy  :  and  was 
the  means  of  conforming  her  political  conduct  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tories,  by  disposing  her  to  abandon  the 
whig  administration,  and  its  political  planv  She  was 
soon  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  church  was 
endangered,  from  the  prevalance  of  the  whigs,  and  their 
friends  the  dissenters.  Meanwhile^  the  high  church  party 
was  extremely  active  in  inciting  the  people  against  their 
adversaries  :  they  represented  the  war,  which  had  brought 
very  heavy  and  oppressive  burdens  on  the  public,  as  car- 
ried on  now  for  the  interested  purposes  of  the  ministers. 
According  to  the  tories,  the  increasing  taxes,  and  the  loss 
of  so  many  countrymen  and  relations,  were  now  no  longer 
undergone  for  the  security  and  glory  of  England,  but  to 
gratify  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  an  intsresled  faction. 
Besides  the  horrors  of  a  now  unnecessary  war,  the  whig, 
counsels,  (they  asserted,)  and  measures,  were  prenicious 
in  peace,  and  tended  to  overthrow  government  and  reli* 
gion.  The  whigs  were  schismatics,  infidels,  republicans, 
and  levellers.  The  church  was  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  roust  perish,  unless  the  people  were  roused  to 
overwhelm  the  whigs  and  dissenters.  Eagerly  urged  by 
clerical  demagogues  and  other  ardent  partisans,  these 
topics  now  spread  the  alarln  which  had  in  vain  been 
attempted  some  years  before.  The  train  having  been 
thus  laid,  a  person  was  not  long  wanting  to  light  the 
match.     Sachevercl,  a  furious  adventurer  in  high  church 
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dbctrittes,  without  ability,  learning,  or  eloquence,  Birected  For  «i  time 
tk  opinions,   and  guided  and  stimulated  the  conduct,  of  br'h^h^ 
tk  majority  of  the  people  throughout   England.     His  ^ureii  en* 
diNdUrset,  contemptible   in  themselves,  were   venerated  "^ 

aid  adored,  for  the  reason  which  has  so  often  procured 
correacy  and  admiration  to  frivolous  nonsense  or  inflam- 
matory fanaticism ;  they  declaimed  for  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  then  happened  to  be  afloat.  The  fumes  of 
bigotry  which  he  blew  up  might  have  evaporated,  had  not 
die  whigs,  by  a  trial,  taken  the  most  effectual  means  ta 
gife  him  and  his  inculcations  importance.  Exalted  by  a 
wdl  deserved  but  ill  judged  impeachment,  Sacheverel 
aftrded  a  lesson  to  future  statesmen  and  politicians,  of  the 
ioeficacy  of  persecution  to  remove  popular  delusion.  The 
extnvagant  ravings  of  this  infuriated  bigot  were  received 
through  the  kingdom  as  oracles  of  wisdom.  Imbibing 
the  general  sentiment,  the  queen  became  eagerly  desirous 
of  being  freed  from  the  whig  administration.  Addresses, 
dnim  up  in  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  were  represented 
>•  the  dictates  of  conviction  and  solid  reasoning.  During 
the  popular  ferment,  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  elec- 
tioQi  (as  might  have  been  with  certainty  foreseen)  proved 
dttidedly  favourable  to  the  promoters  of  the  ferment ;  the 
^hi^  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Harley  professed  to  desire  a 
^•litbn  of  parties  ;  but  the  means  that  were  employed  by 
thoiewhom  he  now  headed,  being  very  inimical  to  such  a 
jnctioQ,  the  tories  held  the  offices  of  administration  which 
^  been  forcibly  wrested  from  the  whigs,  and  these  two 
Pvties  became  irreconcilable  adversaries.  As  the  tories 
h*l  represented  their  party  as  the  only  friends  of  the 
^^horch  and  monarchy,  the  whigs  declared  themselves  the 
^If  supporters  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  protestant 
*^€asion;  and  imputed  the  peace  to  a  partiality  for 
*^*ii,  as  the  supporter  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  pre- 
tender. With  a  resolute  firmness,  adhering  more  closely 
to  their  principles  and  party  than  even  when  in  office,  the 
^hip  were  a  very  powerful  body  to  promoie  or  thw:irt  any 
political  measure.  Both  principle  and  intK:rcst  hound  them  Whipf^ 
^Mhc  house  of  Hanover;  they  impressed  that  ^^^ mi ly  supped "^ 
^*Aihc  persuasion,  that  both  the  internal  and  foreiq;n  **>«  ?«*«- 
P****^  of  the  tories  were  intended  and  calculated  for  the  snecds'ion. 
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resloratfon  of  James  Stuart ;  that  Ae  queen  e^get^  ddirf- 
red  that  violation  of  the  parliamentary  aiettlement;  thrij 
the  whigs,  and  they  only,  were  securing  th^  throne  io  the 
protestant  succession;  and  thus,  that  when  the  Rano* 
▼erian  prince  should  be  called  to  the  crown,  he  woold  find 
his  subjects  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  his  frienda. 
and  the  other  his  enemies.  Successful  in  conveying  to  the 
court  of  Hanover  this  opinion,  they  gave  to  its  princes  s 
bias,  which  lasted  long  after  their  accession  to  the  Britiili 
throne. 

From  zeal  for  the  protestant  accession,  as  well  ais  fronoo 
sound  and  comprehensive  general  policy,  proceeded  a  men- 
sure,  which,  though  opposed  by  narrow  views  of  nationisd 
prejudice  and  pride,   has  been  momentously  beneficial  tc 
the  two  countries  that  formerly  constituted  separate  king* 
VnioD  with  doms  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.     The  union  forevei 
"    put  an  end  to  those  internal  wars  which  had  formerly  oc- 
casioned the  desolation  of  both.      It  detached  Scotland 
from  a  connexion  with  France,  not  less  hurtful  to  hersell 
than  troublesome  to  England.       It  prevented  the  crowns 
from  being  separated,"  as  would  have  most  probably  taken 
place,  had  the  two  kingdoms  continued  in  a  state  of  poli- 
tical disunion.     It  delivered  both  nations  from  the  im- 
pending evils  of  a  controverted  regal  succession,  and  the 
fears  which  were  justly  entertained  for  the  protestant  re- 
ligion and  civil  liberty.     Preserving  to  both  countries  the 
protestant  faith  and  a  free  limited  monarchy,  both  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  concerns,  it  left  to  each   party  the 
forms,  articles,  institutions,  and  laws,  to  which  they  were 
most  accustomed  and  attached,  which  were  interwoven 
with  their  manners,  their  sentiments,  their  opinions,  theii 
property,  their  domestic  and  civil  engagements,  and  theii 
t  graiul      duties.     Both  Scotland  and  England  could  now  impart  to 
•ourcc  of  each  other,  their  respective  advantages,  and   both  were 
ami  cxter-  gamers  by  the  participation.    Of  the  two,  the  party  which 
JoiKrth     *  laboured  under  the  greatest  wants,  no  doubt,  acquired  the 
kiDgdoms.  greater  advantage  by  a  copartnership,  which  afforded  th< 
means  of  supply  ;  but  the  benefit  which  Scotland  derived, 

u  Sec  pi*ocoe4liiigx  in  the  Scottisli  paHinmcnt  anrl  nation,  U-om  the  6r«t  yean 
of  qiiccn  Anne  till  the  ipiion;  ainl  the  vievis  not  only  of  the  jacobltM,  but  d 
the  |>re«b>icinaiis.    bee  buiucrville,  Cuuiuii^hain,  Sutullet,  tto,  %  '- 
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being  fl^U  dependent  .4>n  her  own  i^du&try  and  skill,,  ^he 
hi  those  very  qualities  promoted  the  interest  of  England* 
WHIiout  minutely  scrutinizing  the  comparative  emolu* 
•cdU  of  both,  we  evidently  perceive,  that  England  and 
Scodand,  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  accommodation, 
defence,  riches,  power,  comfort  at  home,  and  respectabili- 
ty abroadr  are  hoth  severally  and  joindy  beyond  all  calcu- 
lilion  benefited  by  the  Unioit. 

CoxM£RC£  continued  in  this  reign  to  increase  in  en-  ^ 
terprise,  skill,  and  success :  the  views  of  merchants  were  and  naTin. 
eaUrged,  as  their  impiirtance  so  greatly  rose  in  the  com-  m^i^  ^ 
nunity.  The  war,  no  doubt,  interrupted  trade,  by  the  ^"'»«- 
capture  of  ships;  this  evil,  to  a  certain  degree  unavoida* 
ble,  was  heightened  by  the  inattention  of  the  admiralty 
to  the  important  department  of  its  business,  which  should 
provide  convoys.  The  near  relation  of  the  lord  high  ad- 
Binl  to  the  sovereign,  through  delicacy  prevented  so  close 
nd  vigorous  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  naval  af- 
turs,  as  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  good  of  the 
country  required.  But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  • 
niDufactures  and  commerce  were  extremely  flourishing* 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  invited  manj^  industrious  and  akil- 
bl foreigners  into  this  country;  while  others  fled  thither  from 
Aeborrors  of  war*  The  enlarged  policy  of  the  whigs,  v/iio 
v»  the  advantages  that  had  resulted,  and  were  resulting, 
^the  emigration  of  ingenious  and  industrious  refugees, 
^  who  knew  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  rises 
*ttii  the  number  of  capable  and  active  inhabitants,  in  or- 
^rto  attach  the  late  emigrants  completely  to  the  country, 
poposed  that  they  should  be  naturalized,  and  a  law  was 
actually  passed  for  that  purpose ;  which,  lasting  till  near 
^tud  of  the  reign,  was  extremely  favourable  both  to 
^e  and  public  credit*  The  refugees  promoted  manu- 
^ctures  and  merchandise,  and  were  also  purchasers  to  a 
^ry  considerable  extent  in  the  funds.  One  very  convincing 
P^f  of  the  increase  of  commerce  during  this  reign,  was  the 
^H  of.  public  credit ;  the  ease  with  which  very  large''  sup- 
Pues  were  raised  for  the  use  of  government ;  and  the  readi- 
^ts  with  which  loans  were  obtained  at  six  per  cent,  instead 

f|VS Aaconfing  to  tbe  value  of  money  and  estimattoii  of  expenses  in  Uiose 
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of  eight,  amounf ii^g  to  upwards  of  three  miUioas  asMaliy/ 
betides  the  yearly  taxes.  Our  North  American  colonies 
coattnuing  to  experience  that  wise  and  benignant  policy, 
which,  satisfied  with  affording  protection  and  claiming  ge» 
lieral  allegiance,  left  internal  efforts  and  industry  to  their 
own  course,  was  the  most  important  and  rising  market 
for  British  manufactures  aiid  commerce.* 

The  trade  of  the  WesMndia  colonies  was  also  now 
of  considerable  importance.  The  East  India  traffic,  small 
as  it  was,  compared  with  preseht«r times,  yet  notwith- 
standing the  cessation  of  competition  b^'the  union  of  the 
two  companies  into  one,  was  making  a  lucrative  accession 
to  British  opulence.  Our  trade  with  Spain  almost  ceased, 
during  the  war  concerning  its  crown ;  but  our  traffic  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  Africa,  was,  from  our  mar- 
itime strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  enemies,  propor- 
tionably  enlarged.  Exerting  our  naval  force  in  annoying 
the  enemy,  and  (though  not  uniformly)  in  protecting  our 
own  commerce,  we  fully  taught  contending  nations  a  les- 
son, which  they  might  have  partially  learned  before,  that 
if  weaker  commercial  naval* powers  are  fighting  with  a 
stronger,  while  the  inferior  loses  his  mercantile  gain,  the 
superior,  by  commanding  the  seas,  promotes  his  trade. 
Pnncjiiies  Of  commercial  treaties  concluded  in  this  reign,  the  con- 
economy  vention  with  Portugal  proved  beneficial  to  this  country, 
roudiiy  though  it  showed  that  the  principles  of  commercial  philos- 
undcr-  ophy  were  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  revered 
authority  of  Locke  had  imprtssed  statesmen  with  a  very 
erroneous  principle  in  political  economy,  that  national 
wealth  consists  in  the  quantif}'*  of  gold  and  silver  which  a 
country  possesses;  that  therefore  the  chief  object  of  a 
commercial  statesman  is  to  increase  these  precious  metals. 
The  professed  object  of  Mr.  Methven^s  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, was  to  procure  for  our  commodities,  gold  from  the 
Brazils;  a  purpose  which  nnright  have  been  effected  with- 
out any  treaty,  while  Britain  could  supply  such  articles  as 

the  possessors  of  gold  wanted.  *   The  interchange  has,  on 

»    •♦• 

r  Tlie  nntional  debt,  which,  flt  the  commencement  of  Anne's  reign,  was 
1S,39V0U.  U)s.  7  l-4d,  fit  the  cml  ol'  it  amounted  to  S3,rigi,07Gl.  6«.  6  l-8d. 
As  hy  far  the  ^renter  part  of  this  debt  was  owing  to  British  subjects,  it  is  n 
proof  how  much  commerce  and  private  ryhes  must  hnve  been  flo^mentctl. 

z  See  the  statement  quoted  by  Afr-TRtrke  from  official  documents,  bi  his 
flpeecb,  March  2'2d,  ir75>  on  conciliatioa  with  Americn.  ^ 


stood. 
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tMrfcle/prCNredmore  lucrative  to  the  Portuguese,  than  to 
te  Britirfi :  ttill,  however,  though  the  balance  of  trade  may 
Im  been  againat  ui  wiih  Portugal,*  it  has  been  advanta- 
jKm  as  a  soarce  of  traffic,  of  revenue,  and  a  nursery  for 
leimen.  The  chief  objections  to  the  commercial  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  were  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  system.**  It 
was  alleged,  that  a  treaty  with  France,  by  interfering  with 
iop  treaty  with  Portugal,  would  diminish  our  imports  of 
Brazil  gold. 

Anne's  reign,  notwithstanding  a  war  of  eleven  years,  CLftracter 
WIS  favourable  to  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  o™l^^*^ 
coumry.      In  her  external  relations,  Britain  made  much  reign, 
greater  and  more  extensive  efforts  on  the  continent,  than 
it  any  former  period,  though   she    was   precipitate   and 
inpolitic  in  the  negotiation  atUcrecht,  and  thereby  yielded 
■iKh  too  advantageous  terms  to  the  aggressor,  whom  she 
kd  vanquished ;  yet,  in  the  misery  of  his  people^  "the 
kinkniptcy  of  his   finances,   and  the  discomfiture  of  his 
force,  she  evinced  to  Lewis,  that  the  unjust  ambition  of  the 
French  sovereign  which  compelled  Britain  to  arm  against 
Urn,  rendered  that  fine  country  wretched,  which  might 
Wc  been  happy. 

"While  the  parties,  that  raged  with  such  violence 
fcom  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry,  were  increasing 
^fbatual  hatred  and  inveteracy,  the  death  of  Anne  called 
'•ew  family  to  the  throne. 

■    George,  elector,  of  Hanover,  a  prince  of  a  solid  and.  .  . 

*>p)rous  capacity,  well  skilled  in  the  history  of  politics 
W  interests  of  the  different  European  powers,  a  brave, 
ptident,  experienced  general,  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
^'l^,  as  next  protestant  heir  of  the  royal  line,  he  became 
yf  the  mle  of  inheritance,  as  it  had  been  modified  by  the 
<it)S  and  parliament,  sovereign  of  these  realms.  In  his 
Person,  hereditary  succession  was  as  closely  adhered  to  as 
**»  compatible  with  liberty  and  religion  ;  the  direct  and 
***xt  presumptive  heirs  having  chosen  to  disqualify  them- 
^^vc8,  the  next  who  had  not  disqualified  himself  suc- 
ceeded.    George,  a  great  grandson  of  a  king  of  England,  George  L 

«  8«e  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  .123. 

bTliatft  tnifle  ntav  Ijf  :til\ai.U:;^coiiii  to  n  party,  aeaihst  Avhom  the  balance 

•Ml  bow  rer}-  cvickntt ;  hh  di»>  Im:  clearly  been  in  the  WeiJtli  of  Nations,  and 

*'i*>thc  niarc^uis  oi  l«aii»duu'i/<t  speevh  on  the  coniiaurciHl  treaty  uitl)  Fnuive. 
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^pnmg  fnm  dut  king's  daughtifr,  eaite  W  fhe'lMMMSI 
instie^d  of  Jamet^  aoother  great  gjraodftcm  of  Ae  liivii 
king,  spruog  from  his  son^  Hereby  the  estcm  ftBd  UvkiS 
lions  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  wer«  nsMii 
tained :  the  lineal  heir  was  to  succeed,  unless,  by  rrfusin|| 
tq  comply  with  the  conditions  required,  he  hinsself  should 
virtually  renounce  the  inheritance. 

Fitted  by  his  talents,  dispositions,  and  character, -10 
govern  his  new  kingdoms  suitably  to  their  interests  and 
views,  George^s  administration  gave  anuch  satisfaction  to 
those  who  had  stood  forth  as  the  champions  of  civU,  retf« 
^ficiird  to  gious,  and  constitutional  liberty.  Policy  as  well  as  incli- 
^'  nation  atuched  him  first  and  chiefly  to  the  whigs,  the 
strenuous  supporters  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  toiPy 
leaders  in  the  last  ministry  of  queen  Anne,  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  opposing  the  whigs,  as  to  be  deemed  inimical 
to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  If  they  did 
not  design  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  heir,  their  actions 
had  appeared  conducive  to  that  purpose.  They  had  col* 
tivated  a  close  intercourse  with  Lewis,  the  great  patron  of 
the  pretender ;  promoted  known  Jacobites  to  civil  and 
militar}'  offices ;  and  dismissed  from  the  army  whig  offi* 
cerh,  to  make  room  for  persons  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  At  the  election^  JHcobites  had  been  countenanced 
and  chosen,  through  the  influence  and  patronage  of  Htst 
OTtpictom  tory  party/  Tiie  ministers  had  effected  the  repeal  of  thB 
lories.  hai  rier  treaty,  which  bound  the  states  general  to  guarantee 
the  protestant  succession ;  were  extremely  cold  to  the 
Dutch,  the  zealous  friends  of  that  settlement  \  and  encOQ^ 
raged  invectives  against  king  William,  its  framer,  and  all 
its  principal  supporters.  The  tories  encouraged  writinga 
and  writers  inimical  to  the  protestant  succession.  The 
high  church,  so  much  venerated  by  the  tories,  al)etted  the 
doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  and  were  ardent 
in  inculcating  intolerance  to  dissenters,  the  warm  friencb 
of  the  revolution  and  protestant  succession,  and  enemies  6ti 
j:4Cobitism  and  the  principles  by  which  it  was  upheld. 
While  the  tories  so  acted,  as  to  exhii)it  a  probable  appear- 
ance  of  a  friendly  disposition  to  the  Jacobites,  ihey  strea* 

c  See  Somenrille't  DiBScrttition  on  Uig  DanTCr  of  ilie  Pi-oCcstuit  Succenioa, 
tt  the  end  of  hit  hitiorjTy  pa»im.    Cuuiiiuj^haiu  %  histor/. 
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Ili|^' opposed  ^vcry  measure  desired  by  the  friends  of 
ie  hottsc  of  Hanover  as  conducive  to  the  seturity  of  the 
|ratestant  .succession.'  Although  the  concurrence  of  so 
Itfoy  circumstances  did  not  positively  prove  the  tory 
kadcis  10  have  formed  a  design  against  the  Hanoverian 
mccessioA,  and  though  they  all  might  have  arisen  from 
difiertnt  causes,  yet  they  together  constituted  such  a 
degree  of  probability,  as  to  render  it  prudent  in  the  king 
Id  repose  his  first  trust  in  the  whigs,  and  to  be  cautious 
and  circumspect  in  bestowing  high  offices  on  any  of  the 
active  tory  leaders  until  he  had  investigated  their  inten- 
tkma.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  practicable  for 
the  king  to  have  gradually  conciliated  the  greater  number 
tf  the  most  active  tories.  His  promotion  of  whigs  exclu-  Rmployt 
ihrdy,  and  dismission  of  tories  indiscriminately,  from  the  cxciu^^ 
Itcent  conduct  of  both  respectively,  was  natural,  though  a  ig- 
nore comprehensive  scheme  of  policy  would  have  been 
wise.  At  the  time  of  the  accession,  the  passions  an4 
prtjndices  of  both  sides  were  extremely  high.  The  cool 
aod  impartial  examination  of  a  discerning  and  unbiassed 
itnnger  must  have  seen,  that  there  were  on  both  sides 
(rest  abilities  and  great  virtues,  mingled  with  the  violence 
and  excesses  of  party  zeal;  and  that  the  leading  and 
Icdng  men  on  both  sides  might  be  rendered  useful  in  vari* 
las  (fepartments  of  public  service*  But  George,,  though 
iweming,  was  not  unbiassed ;  though  calm  in  his  own 
temper,  judicious  in  his  opinions,  and  temperate  in  his 
omduct,  yet,  from  his  situation,  and  the  connexions  which 
tt  had  dictated,  he  was  become  the  member  of  a  party ; 
Isd  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  liberal  and  enlighten^  d  principles,  but  on  the 
Mier  with  the  prejudices  and  passions,  of  an  Ejiglish  whig. 
Choosing  from  that  party  his  ministers  and  confidential 
idviiers,  he  not  only,  by  this  first  measure  of  his  govern- 
Iftent,  dibgusted  the  tories,  on  account  of  the  exclusive 
(itference  of  their  adversaries,  but  imbibing  the  resent* 
t^ots  of  the  whigs,  too  readily  and  hastily  countenanced 
^ir  prosecutions*  The  intemperance  of  ministerial  pro* 
^diagft  excited  great  displeasure  among  the  friends  and 

dSet  Swift's  Thought!  on  the  pretcnt  Bute  of  AAun,  panlm. 
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Intemj^^    Supporters  of  the  prosecuted  leaders,  and-  gi^ittg  ftftrtiotitin 
lence  «f     l^i^agc  to  the  bigfe  church  party,  inspired  the  jacQJSitas 
the  Whigs,  with  a  nation^  that  the  disapprobation  testified)  or.. di8c«i| 
vertd  on  account  of  these  acts,  and  the  partiality  of  tht 
king  to  the  whig  party,  indicated  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  whole  system  of  his  new  government*    Fwm  thig 
misapprehension,  they  conceived  the  opportunity  f^/oi^iH 
able  to  the  pretender.     Hence,  together  with  the  instigss 
lions  of  the  old  tyrant  of  France,  arose  the. rebellion  of 
1715/    The   comparatively  small  number  of  those,  who 
joined  in.  this   iQsurrection,   and  the  vast  majority  wbiah 
adhered  to  king  George,  to  civil   and   religious   lib^rty^ 
proved,  that  though  certain  counsels  of  ministry  wer^  npi 
agreeable  to  the  whole  of  the  nation,  yet  the  house  oi 
Hanover   was   firmly   established   on   the    throae*       The 
trifling  attempts  that  were  aftexwards  made  in  the  same 
reign,  being  so  speedily  discomfited,  confirmed  the  8am« 
*     j^ositron*     Indeed  it  was  evident,  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  British,  thoti'  firmness  an^   patriotism,   would  stren- 
.  uously   txvd  successfully   resist  every  future   attempt   to 
deprive  them  of  the  4)lessiAgs  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  house  of  Ha^Over.     It  was  farther  obvious,  that  the 
jKcurjty  of  the  king  and  the.  exigi^cing  establishmt^nt,  rested 
solely  upon  his  aubjects  themselves,  as  by  those  only  th« 
distu^bq^nces  wer^  quelled*     But  though  the   number  o£ 
those  who  actively  rose  against  th<  kijog  was  b\it  small^ 
very  many  contipmed  dissatisfied  with  the  monopoly  of 
favour  and.  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  whigs.  That  policy, 
justifiable   only   if  necessary,    maintained.  ^  very   great 
division  in  the  kingdom*,  and  precluded  the  nation  froijt 
the  services  of  msAy  brav«,  able,  and  enterprising  men^ 
Trotecii*    The  prosecutions  against  the  tory  leaders  very  strikiugl)! 
^^'^         manifested  the   injustice   and  oppression  arising  from  a 
violent  spirit  of  party.      The  most  arbitrary  ministera 
could  not  have  wrested  facts  and  circumstances  nu)re,  to 
give  a  plausible  colour  to  tyranny,  than   the   professed 
champions  of  liberty  in  their  constructions  of  lord  Oxford's 
acts :  in  their  endeavours  to  impute  treason^  to  Boling^ 

e  Swills  aceoant  of  the  mode  proposed  in  the  Aesdemjr  of  prc^O^i*"*  j^ 
ditcoverine  plots  and  oonspiraciea,  was  not  a  much  overcharfcecl  ssttiiii  against 
the  whig  deviators  trom  the  salutary  strictness  of  Edward  ilT.'s  definitions  of 
treaDBon. 
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(take  aad  Attetbaiy,  anc^ki  compelling  the  most  illustrious 
ad  .able  «ien,  without  any  evidence  of  guilt,  to  seek 
Ii6ig««tli  exile. 

The  first  years  of  the  whig  administration  being 
lapioyed  chiefly  in  reducing  their  adversaries,  they  after- 
w«ds  proceeded  to  a  system  of  general  policy,  llieir 
poflessed  objects  were,  to  secure  the  protestant  succes- 
m^snd  to  promote  the  financial  and  commercial  pros- 
(firity  of  the  country.  The  real  tendency  of  their  conduct, 
however,  in  a  great  degree,  was  to  extend  the  influence  of 
nioistry  over  the  moneyed  interest  and  the  legislature. 
The. first  parliament  which  met  after  George's  accession, 
beiog  elected  when  the  whigs  had  just  recovered  their 
toperiority,  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  members  of 
that  party.  Before  the  three  years  had  expired,  ministry 
kd  declined  very  much  in  popularity.  The  nation,  though 
it  kid  shown  itself  firmly  attached  to  the  establishment, 
did  not  approve  of  the  exclusive  government  of  one  class 
of  men*  There  was  n)uch  reason,  therefore,  to  expect, 
that  a  new  election  might  return  many  representatives  not 
fcicadly  to  the  whig  monopoly.  To  prevent  so  probable  ScpteKni^ 
<a  obstruction,  the  whig  leaders  formed  a  verj'  bold  and  nleni' 
.dfectual  project :  this  was  to  procure  an  act  establishing- 
Kptennial  parliaments  instead  of  triennial,  and  prolonging 
«t  present  for  four  years.  The  amount  of  this  act  was^ 
^delegates,  chosen  by  their  constituents  for  three  years, 
*iKed  without  the  consent  of  these  constituents,  that  the 
^W  should  lust  for  four  years  longer  than  it  had  been 
Coaferred  by  the  owners.  The  alleged  reason  was,  the 
prevalence  of  disaflection  and  jac-obitism,  \^i)ich  the  fer- 
"Kat  of  a  new  election  would  stimulate  and  promote. 
Triennial  parliaments  served  to  keep  up  party  divisions : 
*  longer  term  would  contribute  powerfully  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  discontent  and  factious  passions,  and  secure  the 
Protestant  settlement  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
*ht  opponents  of  the  change  insisted,  that  on  the  same 
principle  by  which  trustees  continued  thi  ir  oflire  beyond 
"*c  appointment  of  their  emj)loyers,  they  miglit  render 
^he»r  power  perpetual,  aiid  cease  to  depend  on  those  tm- 
ploycrs;  that  so  long  a  duration  would  afford  to  ministers 
3n  opportunity  of  systematising  corruption,  and  establish- 
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ing  By  ks  means  an  influei»ce  #i^r  the  kgialfliluPai  wUob 
itiighc  render  that  body  merely  inatnimental  im  the  lunAl 
of  ihe  executive  government ;  that  the  will  of  the  kiag  wmA 
minister  would  be  the  sole'  rule  of  legislative  as  /WcU  m 
executorial  conduct ;  that  the  power  of  the  crown  wouM^ 
through  the  whigs,  be  rendered  really  much  greater  diM 
the  tones  had  ever  wished  to  estaUish  or  support. 
Growth  or  It  is  certain,  that  ministerial  influence  in  this  rMgMi 
influeuee.   whether  from  the  long  contmuance  of  parliament,  or 


causes,  became  much  greater  than  at  any  former  tHMb 
Corruption  had  been  carried  to  a  considerable  length  lljr 
the  whigs,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  on  particular  occa- 
sions :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Walpole  to  establish  i»  aa.a 
methodical  and  regular  engine  of  government;  and  lo  bribe 
in  a  dextrous  and  circuitous  manner,  which  might  not  onlj 
escape  detection,  but  in  some  degree  even  impose  on  the 
receiver,  and  Avhich  might  make  him  suppose  that  to  be 
the  reward  of  merit  trom  his  country,  which  was  really 
the  wages  of  service  to  a  minister.  Closely  connected 
with  stockjobbers,  and  other  adventurers,  in  projects  for 
Walpole.  the  acquisition  of  money,  Walpole  found,  through  loaal 
and  similar  government  transactions,  various  opportuni- 
ties  of  bestowing  indirect  donatives.  Nor  was  he  spariof 
hi  direct  presents.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  finC 
mmister  who  thoroughly  understood  the  mode  of  manu^ 
ing  parliaments,  and  making  law-givers  willing  tools  i^ 
the  hands  of  the  court.  He  first  completely  succeeded  in 
identifying,  according  to  the  apprehension  of  the  majority^ 
compliance  with  ministers,  and  patriotism ;  opposition  t$ 
ministers,  and  disaffection  to  the  constitution.  George's 
rt  ign  is  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  history,  as,  since  that 
time,  whether  ministers  have  been  able  or  weak,  wise  or 
foolish,  they  have  rarely  failed  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
parliament  in  their  projects,  whether  useful  or  hurtfuL 
The  influence  of  the  crown  was  established  on  the  moat 
solid  basis  by  the  whig  party,  and  the  whig  leader,  air 
Robert  Walpole. 
KHationof  The  relative  State  of  Britain  and  foreign  powers, 
foreign  ^°  ^'^'  "^^  require  from  this  country  any  great  elforts.  Lewis 
powers.  XIV.  after  for  sixty  yoi^rs  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  was  at  length  dead.      During  the  minority  of  his 
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F,  thf  rrgeitt  of  France,  fiDrtmiately  for  his  c!6un* 
ly^lroiii  private  and  personal  ambition,  cultivated  amity 
|H|  intercourse  with  -England,  in  hopes  that  should  the 
jtqiig  ki«g  die,  Britain  might  assist  him  in  succeeding  to 
dbi  throne,  in  -  exclusion  of  the  still  more  nearly  related 
fhiKp  Bour1>on  of  Spain.  These  selfish  views  long  cher- 
idled  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  chief  powers  of 
tht  vorld.  France  being  pacific,  none  of  the  other  nations 
tflM  afford  any  serious  ground  of  alarm.  The  menaces 
of  Charles  XIL  or  the  displeasure  of  the  czar  of  Mus- 
co?y,  e&cited  litde  apprehension.  The  repeated  attempts 
of  Spain  to  promote  the  claims  of  the  pretender,  and  to 
ditturb  the  peace  of  Britain,  unassisted  by  France,  were 
MJly  crushed  or  prevented*  A  signal  defeat  at  sea  effec- 
tadly  convinced  the  Spanish  king  of  his  impolicy  in  pro* 
foking  the  attack  gf  an  English  fleet.  The  harmony  Peaoebe. 
which  prevailed  between  France  and  George  I.  though  j.^^^ 
iriting  from  temporary  coincidence  of  views  hi  his  ma-  A»(i  Hri- 
jbsty  and  the  French  regent,  rather  than  from  an  enlarged  interest  ctf" 
eonprehension  of  solid  and  permanent  interests,  was  bene-  ^'^^ 
kid  to  both  parties;  by  allowing  the  two  countries  in 
•  tnaquillity  to  recover  from  the  evils  of  the  dreadful  wars 
vhich  had  occupied  the  two  preceding  reigns,  it  manifest- 
*1  to  both,  that  sound  policy  dictated  agreement,  and  not 
inorcl,  to  the  two  first  kingdoms  of  the  universe.  The 
l^,in  bis  negotiations  and  engagements  with  France  and 
Vilk  other  powers,  intended  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
Ae  protestant  succession  :  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
iMer  number  of  the  treaties  in  which  his  history  so  very 
*Qch  abounds.  Larg^  and  numerous  subsidies  were  paid 
^  purchase  assistance,  or  to  buy  off  apprehended  or  thrcai- 
^Htd  hostility.^ 

The  party  in  opposition  to  ministers  asserted,  that  as 
^  various  attempts  made  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  had 
*^cii  crushed  by  British  pariotism  aiid  energy,  the  recourse 
^tortign  assistance  was  totally  unnecessary.  Experience 
*^  ihown,  that  a  great  majority  ol  the  people  was  disposed 
^  able    to    support    the    constitutional     eaiablishnicnt. 


f  See  the  treaty  eonrladcd  « jth  the  Idng  of  Sweden,  in  17l7. 
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Whife  British  Sttt»|eet8  ivere  iittached  to  thdfr  soteretgn; 
he  wanted  no  foreign  props  to  his  throne. 
King^tpar-  It  W9S  extremely  natural  for  ht9  ifiajeMy  to  rttaili  ft 
Kb  Mt^  partiality  for  his  native  country,  and  under  that  pl^hilicy  tb 
domiuioM.  blend  and  identify  interests  that  certainly  had  no  real 
connexion.  So«fie  of  the  treaties  concluded,  and  subsidiea 
paid  by  Ci^at  Britain,  were,  on  very  probable  gfrounds, 
alleged  to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  advantage  of  Han- 
over, without  affording  the  smallest  benefit  to  this  country. 
The  (balance  of  power  in  the  two  former  reigns,  so  neces- 
sary an  objeoc  of  •  attention,  and  so  wise  a  ground  of  con- 
federacy, lihough  under  George  I.  it  produced  a  multipli- 
city and  variety  of  alliances,  yet  really,  while  France 
remained  quiet,  appears  to  have  been  in  no  danger.'  The 
foreign  pplicy,  however,  of  tht  first  George,  though,  pet*- 
haps  too  minute  and  busy  in  detail,  w«s,*on  the  whole,  fit- 
ted to  maintain  the  rank  and  respectability  of  his  kingdoms 
among  the  continental  powers.  If  Britain  in  his  time  did 
not  rise  in  dignity,  at  least  she  did  not  fall. 

The  connexion  between  the  wMgs  and  the  moneyed 

interest,  produced  acts  aY)d  consequences  that  mkke  a  memo-* 

rable  part  of  this  reign.     Commerce  had  (9pehcd  the  wajr 

to  riches;,  riches  ac<piired,  stimulated  actumulation ;'  or 

contemplated,   excited    enterprise    and   Adventure.      The 

gains  of    merchandise   are  commonly  progressHfe.'    The 

high  interest  paid,  or  the  donatives  granted  by  ^vemment 

on  loans,  enabled  many  individuals  to   acquire  fortunes 

Anenthu-  much  more  rapidly  than  trade 'bould  admit*     The  flucta- 

TvvHcc       ^ting  credit  of  the  national  funds  opened  a  source  of  faas*^ 

pervades     ardous  gains,  by  dealing  in  stock  5  or,  to  use  the  appropri- 

ciai  Ku-      site  term,  stockjobbing.     This  kind  of  traffic,  that  had  been 

fop«^5         rising  in  frequency  as  the  national  debt  increased,   wall 

become  extremely  prevalent,  and  was  indeed  very  much 

encouraged  by  the  successive  ministers*  of  George ;  who' 

seeing  that  jobbing  kept  up  the  price  of  the  stocks,  cdn-* 

skiered  it  as  a  very  beneficial  practice.     There  seemed, 

indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  of  avarice  throughout 

maritime  and  commercial  Europe  at  this  time,  no  less  vio« 

^  It  was  a))nn  the  anxiety  Of  the  BritUh  government  nl>Qtit  the  relative  itrengtii 
of  Its  nci;;hhnur:«,  that  tlie  author  of  the  liistniy  nf.lohn  ^iiiU  inllxxlueeB  liis  herO^ 
M  keeping  a  [lair  ut' tteelf  ai'da  to  areigb  his  iieigli hours. 
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Bl  tkan  die   religious  or  political  enthusiasm  of  other 

lods*     Money  was  the  supreme  object  of  their  thoughts ; 

ty  considered  projects  of  new  banks ;  new  schemes  of 

^ministering  or  employing  established  funds;  and  new 

odes  of  traffic,  as  the  means  of  miraculous  accumulation.'*  Md  Minm. 
n  the  phrenzy  of  covetousness  which  impeded  the  use  of  v«>t;)ries  to 
und  reason,  and  generated  the  most  visionary  fancies,  ^Icn-* 
e  deep  and  designing  villany  of  ministerial  projectors  turei. 
ntrived  the  famous  South  Sea  bubble,  that  burst  with  SovUiSts 

destruction  to  its  deluded  votaries.    Notwithstanding  ^'**»*^ 
e  ruin  which  overwhelmed  so  many  from  this  specula- 
there  continued  a  strong  propensity  to  wild  and  fan- 
ful  adventures,  for  many  years  afterwards*   Stockjobbing 
sry  naturally  promotes  other  species  of  gaming,'  either  to 
^^^crease  its  gains,  or  compensate  its  losses.      Gambling 
scame  much  more  frequent  than  it  had  been  in  former 
anes. 

The  liberal  principles,  and  sentiments  of  the   whigs, 

^(tending  toleration  to  the  various  sects  of  religionists, 

^Dntinued  hateful  to  the  high  church ;  nor  were  the  whiga 

hind  in  enmity ;  their  aversion  to  bigotry  carried  them 

ilo  the  opposite   extreme.     Many   of  them   are  justly  Rerigkms 

with  infidelity ;  and  their  leading  politicians,  if  infidelity. 

unbelievers,  were  indifferent  about  religion,  and  great 

8  of  infidels.     The  court,  in  general,  was  very  luke- 

in  religious  matters.     With  the  minister,  himself, 

rapporters  and  favourites,  articles,  of  faith,  the  church, 

clergy,  were  most  frequent  and  acceptable  subjects  of  Immo- 

iment  and  raillery.     Impiety  was  extremely  fashion-  ^  ^^' 

in  the  various  gradations  of  society,  to  which  the  court 

pie  did  not  fail  to  reach.     Corresponding  to  such  « 

of  religion,  there  was  great  laxity  of  manners.     To 

evil,  the  conduct  of  the  court  had  its  share  in  contribu- 

'ag.     George,  though  by  no  means  profligate  in  his  own 

cter,   yet  tended  to  encourage  licentious  gallantry: 

cording  to  the  mode  of  debauched  courts  on  the  continentf 

e  king's  mistresses  made  their  appearance  regularly  among 

-  k  Besides  the  famotu  Soath  Sea  scheme,  there  was  the  Afis^issippi  plan  nf 
^' '-Lav, and  numberiesa otltcra  on  the  same  visionary  principle,  though  lesa  ex- 
*^«^»*ii»e  in  influence  and  importance. 

>  See  life  of  Budgell,  in  Bisict'i  edition  of  the  SpecUtor. 
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the  nobility,^  were  visited  by  women  of  the  highest  rank 
and  fashion,  and  even  introduced  to  the  young  princeasea 
his  grand  daughters.  The  minister,  and  all  who  possessed 
or  sought  favour,  paid  the  most  submissive  attention  to 
the  royal  favourites.  Where  such  persons  presided,  mod- 
esty  and  chastity  could  not  be  expected  greatly  to  prevail. 
Decency  and  morality  were  by  no  means  characterisucs  ol 
George's  court. 
AtlTBiMet  This  reign  was  favourable  to  comnusrce  and  finance, 


mcKc  and  **pccially  after  the  appointment  of  Walpole,  to  be  prime 
prospcrhj  minister.  The  policy  of  this  statesman,  constantly  and 
Ocors*.  steadily  pacific,  was,  by  that  single  but  momentous  qua- 
lit}',  conducive  to  private  and  public  opulence.  Raised 
to  office  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  he  studiously  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  repair 
the  mischiefs  produced  by  that  celebrated  fraud,  and  was 
successful  in  his  efforts.  Having  setded  the  business  ql 
the  South  Sea.  and  restored  public  credit,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  manufactures  and  trade,  and  showed  that  his 
views  were  both  liberal  and  extensive.  He  found  the 
foreign  trade  shackled  with  numerous  petty  duties  and  em« 
poverishing  taxes,  which  obstructed  the  exportation  of  our 
manufactures,  and  lessened  the  importation  of  the  most 
^^^^po-  necessary  commodities.  He  framed  the  beneficial  plan  oi 
'Walpole.  abolishing  all  these  restrictions,  and  giving  freedom  to  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  our  external  and  internal  com* 
merce*'  At  his  instance,  a  bill  was  passed  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  his  persuasion  also,  a  law  was  enacted  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  North 
America.  Since  these  commodities  were  necessarv  for  the 
navy,  he  thought  it  much  vriser  to  be  supplied  from  our 
own  plantations,  especially  as  we  could  be  furnished  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  as  our  colonies  took  our  own  manufac- 
tures in  exchange.  Besides^  should  England  be  at  war 
with  Russia,  that  source  of  naval  stores  might  be  closed ; 
by  Walpole's  regulation,  another  was  opened.  The  pro- 
motion of  commerce  was  one  grtat  object  of  his  pacific 
dispositions :  he  was  very  averse  to  hostilities  with  Spain 
wHien   il^reater.od   in   17:26,  through    the   unnatural  union 
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between  Philip  and  the  emperor.  The  commerce  with 
Spain  was  very  extensive  and  important  to  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  source  of  revenue  and  riches  he  was  unwilling  to 
obstruct  by  precipitate  war.  His  views  of  the  benefits  His  viewt 
arising  from  our  foreign  settlements,  just  and  sound,  pre-  ^^°^^ 
sented  a  lesson  of  colonial  policy,  which  it  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  Britain  if  his  successors  had  always 
followed.  A  speculative  projector  having  proposed,  that 
the  American  plantations  should  be  subject  to  taxes,  Wal- 
pole,  with  a  discriminating  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
their  real  utility,,  saw  that  without  impost,  by  their  indus- 
try and  prosperity,  they  were  rapidly  promoting  the  pri- 
"^  wealth  and  public  revenue  of  Britain,  and  totally 
Injected  the  advice. 

In  the  contests  between  king  George  and  his  son  the 
prince  of  Wales,  Walpole,  though  he  could  not  avoid 
giving  some  umbrage  to  the  heir  apparent,  yet  impressed 
hoth  him  and  his  princess  Caroline  with  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  his  political  talent.  When,  on  the  king's  death, 
George  II.  ascended  the  throne,  Walpole  was  continued 
in  his  office,  because  their  majesties  "  thought  no  other 
person  could  be  found  so  well  qualified  for  directing  the 
l^lm  of  public  affairs. 

Georgk  II.,  a  prince  of  upright  intentions  and  the  Geoi^Ift 
^^nctest  honour,  but  of  moderate  talents,  and  inferior  to 
nii&ther  in  force  of  understanding,  adopted  his  political  ^^'^JlJ^^ 
no&ns  and  prejudices;  considered  the  whigs  as  the  only  aiMiforeM;B 
•nhjects,  to  be  trusted  ;  entertained  groundless  alarms  of  ^Soict. 
the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  renewed  or  formed  nu- 
'''^us  alliances  for  securing  the  protestant  succession.'^ 
^^  was  anxiously  and  incessantly  busy  with  engagements 
*nd  projects  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  and  very 
IWiad  to  the  interest  of  his  German  dominions.  The  minis- 
try adhering  to  his  pacific  plans,  gratified  his  master  by  pro- 
n^oting  German  alliances  and  subsidies,  but  prevented  the 

^_^ From  lord  Orford's  Reminisoenoes,  it  appears  tbat  the  king  intended  to 
r^pie  a  tieir  minister ;  but  that  iYut  queen,  greatly  bis  superior  in  abilities^  and 
^  ^rerned  his  majestj,  thouKh  she  appeared  to  be  implicitlj  suhmittsi\'e  tu 
^^  UKlaecd  bim  to  contiQue  Walpole  in  offieo. 

»  ft  The  prince  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  other  petty  princes  of 
^??^r*  gravely  undertook  to  guarantee  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  received 
r|'^ies  fpr  their  notable  services  !  See  Sninlh*t,  i)ft(n)m  ;  ^g^  atsD  tho  of||T\* 
"'^•f  file  Crflftsmtn ;  «iid  Fog*8  ,lmn^ 
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anion  from  being  embroiled  in  war.  Some  of  hit 
were  deemed  very  impolitic,  especially  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
by  which  Britain  introduced  a  branch  of  the  houae  of 
Bourbdn  into  Italy,  and  depressed  the  houee  of  Austria, 
the  natural  ally  of  England. 

Skilful  as  he  was  in  forming  productive  schemes  of 
finance,  Walpole's  public  economy  was  by  no  means  equal 
to   his    invention   or   discovery  of  pecuniary  resources* 
Expense     lliere  was,  indeed,  a  profuse  waste  of  the  national  trem* 
vy^tresL''  sures.     Trade  had  greatly  increased,  and  many  new  taxes 
^^  had  been  imposed ;  yet  in  so  long  a  period  of  profound- 

peace,  which  underwent  no  material  interruption  from  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  1 739^ 
the  whole  sum  paid  off  was  no  more  than  8,328,3541.  17s. 
lli^d.  and  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that  time 
amounted  to  46,954,6231.  3s.  4i^.  A  great  source  of 
expenditure  was  what  the  minister  called  secret  service 
money,  by  which  he  professed  to  mean  sums  required  for 
discovering  the  secret  intentions  of  neighbouring  powers* 
This  fund,  according  to  the  minister's  account,  was  ex- 
tremely useful  in  enabling  him  to  discover  and  disconcert 
the  wicked  projects  of  Jacobites,  and  their  friends,  in  for- 
eign countries.  Another  great  source  of  expense,  the 
subsidies  to  (lerman  principalities  for  watching  over  the 
safety,  interest,  and  established  government  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  was  also,  by  the  minister's  account,  to  be  reckoned  a 
premium  paid  for  ensuring  the  kingdom  against  Jacobites* 
The  balance  of  power  also  had  its  share  in  exacting  sub- 
sidies from  England.  The  British  statesmen  at  that  time, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  considered  the  maintenance  of  an 
equipoise,  as  the  supreme  and  constant  end  of  our  foreign 
politics,  instead  of  a  means  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
security  of  Britain,  and  only  when  necessary,  wisely  em- 
ploying British  efforts.  Although  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment it  was  provided,  that  Britain  should  not  be  invol- 
ved in  any  engagements  on  account  of  Hanover,  yet 
various  treaties  and  stipulations  were  made,  by  which 
expense  was  incurred  by  these  realms  on  account  of  that 
electorate.  The  protestant  succession,  and  balance  of 
power,  were  also  ministerial  reasons  for  the  regular  and 
constant  maintenance  of  a  much  greater  number  of  troops 
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fitiuB  the  kingdom,  than  the  apparent  state  of  internal 
trnquiUity  and  foreign  politics  rendered  neceeaary.     Car- 
(GmI  Fleury,  as  pacifically  disposed  as  the  British  minister, 
lod  having  unlimited  control  over  the  weak  and  incapable 
Lewis  X  Vm  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  with  England^ 
The  emperor  found  it  his  interest  to  resume  his  conntx- 
ioQi  with  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  secure  the  pragmatic 
ttiction,  by  which  his  hereditary  dominions  were  guaran- 
teed to  his  daughter,  his  only  issue.     Spain  interfering 
witk  certain  parts  of  our  trade  on  coasts  to  which  she  pre- 
tended an  exclusive  right,  employed  no  efforts  which  a 
Bind  force,  vigilantly  exerted  and  judiciously  stationed, 
nught  not  have  prevented.     Other  states  were  either  too 
inconsiderable,  or  too  remote,  to  give  any  alarm  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  render  any  unusual  military  exertions  neces- 
tary«    The  taxes  required  by  the  minister  for  defraying  Rig6tue- 
expenses,  deemed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  use-  Sth^iind- 
ksa,  were  felt  as  severe   grievances.     The  regular  and  jnsthe     / 
increasing  pressure,  however,  caused  much  less  displeasure 
vA  alarm,  than  one  of  the  modes  proposed  for  levying  the 
iapoBts;  this  scheme  of  establishing  an  excise  on  wine 
ttd  tobacco,  though  if  the  assessments  were  at  all  neces- 
Mry,  as  productive,  and  as  little  burdensome^  a  means  of 
cokaion,  as  could  be  adopted  in  such  subjects  of  revenue ; 
T^from  party  ardour  and  misrepresentation,  combined 
^the  interest  of  smuggling  merchants,  raised  such  a 
^^iittour  as  would  have  driven  him  from  his  office  unless 
'le  Ud  abandoned  his  proposition. 

The  opponents  of  his  administration,  or  any  of  his  State  tif 
^onsels,  the  minister  affected  to  consider  as  enemies  of  ^  *" 
^  state ;  and  succeeded  in  impressing  that  opinion  on 
'^y  patriotic  and  loyal  subjects,  and  also  on  the  king 
Quaself,  who,  possessing  honest  intentions  and  not  great 
^gacity  of  understanding,  was  credulous,  and  easily  duped 
^y  the  professions  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
"icnds.  The  ability  of  Walpole  did  not  only  convince  the 
**t^g,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  miuister  were  the  enemies 
^l  tlie  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  protestant  succession 
^^  even  imprinted  the  same  notion  on  the  superior  pene- 
^tion  of  the  queen.      Caroline,  indeed,  as  is  now  well 

o  See  Wealth  of  Katioiis,  rol.  HI  p.  3SS., 
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known,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Walpole^as  she  was  the 
supreme  director  of  his  majesty.''  But,  with  the  address 
of  a  stronger  mind  governing  by  influence  a  weaker,  she 
cautiously  concealed  from  the  king  himself  her  power  over 
his  public  measures.  Walpole  established  with  the  court 
party  the   following  doctrine :    ^^  Whoever  opposes  this 

whig  administration  is  a  tory  ;  all  tories  are  jacpbites ; 

every  one,  therefore,  that  opposes  the  minister,  is  a 
^*  Jacobite."  So  much  is  the  generality  of  mankind  gov- 
erned by  words  instead  of '^  precise  ideas,  that  many 
expressed  their  approbation  of  secret  service  money,  for- 
eign subsidies,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  frequent  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus^  to  demonstrate  that  they 
were  not  Jacobites.  The  minister,  indeed,  was  supported 
by  the  principal  whig  families,  by  those  who,  styling  them- 
selves the  whig  connexion^  have  professed  to  think  that 
they,  and  they  only,  supported  the  principles  of  constitu- 
^riwiT^"'  tional  liberty  and  the  protestant  succession  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  they  onl^  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  under  the  house  of  Hanover.  This  com- 
bination was  strengthened  and  consolidated  by  domestic 
affinities.  The  great  whig  houses,  by  an  extensive  chain 
of  inter- marriages,  formed  a  kind  of  family  compact,  sub- 
servient to  their  political  schemes  for  governing  the  state. 
Walpole  held  his  office  by  various  tenures  :  his  own  abili- 
ties, and  his  declared  attachment  to  whig  principles  gnd 
the  protestant  succession ;  his  efforts  for  keeping  out  the 
pretender,  and  supporting  the  moneyed  interest ;  for  extend- 
ing commerce,  and  improving  revenue,  and  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power :  he  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  whig 
junto,  guided  by  his  talents  and  address ;  the  high  opinion 
and  attachment  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  conviction 
of  both  that  his  counsels  chiefly  and  most  effectually  secu- 
red them  on  the  throne.  He  rivetted  the  confidence  of 
George,  by  the  zealous  promotion  of  his  electoral  and 
subsidising  projects.  He  possessed  many  personal  friends, 
whom  he  had  attached  to  himself  by  his  conduct,  the  ap- 
parent openness  and  familiar  ease  of  his  manners,  by  accu- 
mulated benefits,  and  especially  by  a  liberal  and  judicious 

I>  See  Loni  Orford's  RcminisccDeet,  and  Coze'i  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert 
^ValpoIe,  pA&stin. 
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SitrlbuUoii  of  secret  servit e  money.  He  had  also,  through  WaTpole's 
the  last  mentioned  means,  a  very  numerous  body  of  sup-  ™^Sters. 
porters  in  literary  hen,  at  least  in  writers^  who  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  composition,  historical,^  political,  theo- 
bpcal,  in  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,'  praised  the  ministe- 
rill  plans,  and  vilified  the  opponents  of  government.  Per- 
lups,  indeed,   in  the  history  of  literature,  never  had  so 
many  pens  been  employed  in  panegyrising  a  court  or  minis- 
tiy,a$  while  sir  Robert  Walpole  directed  the  helm  of  affairs* 
With    such  intrinsic  and   extrinsic  power,  Walpole 
continued  longer  in  office,' than  any  minister  since  the  Ce- 
dlof  Elizabeth.     In  all  that  time,  he  had  experienced 
great  opposition,  and  uniformly  resisted  attacks  with  aa 
ibility  and  address  that  very  dexterously  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  changing  nature  and  mode  of  political  enmity    '^    ^ 
which  he  had  to  encounter.     Though  the  minister  endea- 
voured to  represent  the  opposer  of  his  schemes  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  pretender,  he  very  thoroughly  knev^  that  the 
greater  number  were  not  friends  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Tiie  adversaries  of  Walpole  consisted  of  different,  and  in-  Oppwititfi 
<ieed  heterogeneous,  classes  of  political  men.      First,  there  pole. 
Vere  discontented  whigs,  who  disapproved  of  his  measures, 
sad  repined  at  the  preference  given  to  sir  Robert  Walpole 
•ver  diemselves :    secondly,  the   tories,   who   were  dis- 
plcised  at  the  exclusive  promotion  of  the  whigs,  but  not 
ilivcal  to  the  house  of  Hanover :  and  thirdly,  the  jaco- 
Ailttp    lliough  these  last  were  unfriendly  to  the  family 
^the  throne,  many  of  them  contented  themselves  with 
^iibes,  and  appeared  nowise  disposed  to  hazard  their  o¥m 
^^^es  and  fortunes  in  order  to  elevate  the  pretender  to  the 
'ClUtme.     They  adhered  to  the  tories,  in  hopes  with  them 
'^  foment  and  increase  national  discontent.     Expectations 
^^^  arisen  on  different  occasions,  that  the  minister's  down- 
^]  approached :  the  tories  and  the  opposition  whigs  re- 
C^ctively  hoped  to  succeed,  but  both  were  disappointed, 
^^^e  splendid  genius  of  Bolingbroke,  now  pardoned  and  BdliDgr 
^turned  from  exile,    animated  and   directed  the  tories ;  ^"^''** 
the  acute  and  strong  understandings  brilliant  ^it. 


^.  <l  Timbl,  OMmixon,  he.  r  Eusden,  Gibber,  &c.  Of  ^inpblets,  peri- 

7***««J0iirnali^  and  political  Bermons,  there  was  a  vast  multiplicitjr  of  writers. 
•  From  hu  aeeood  appointment  in  17^,  to1u9  dismission  in  1741. 
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iMtta^    rigorous  aod  inprtsaire  do^ifCBce  of  Pultcney^  lioacbd 
tke  disaffected  whtgs.     Different  as  these  two  classes  were 
in  absitnict  political  opinion,  yet  they  concurred  in  present 
€>bject  and  proximate  motive ;  they  both  desired  to  over* 
V  throw  the  minister*     The  Jacobites  were  no  less  desirous 

of  the  dismission  of  the  whig  connexion,  and  Walpole  in* 
dividually*  A  coalition  was  now  deemed  expedient :  and 
(be  antiministerialists,  with  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  at 
their  head,  became  one  united  body ;  the  former  being  the 
chief  framer  of  their  schendea,  the  latter  the  most  active 
and  efficient  agent  in  parliaiflent.  Their  plan  of  operations 
Was,  by  the  union  of  parliamentary  and  literary  talents  and 
|heir  combined  influence.,  first  to  sap,  and  then  destroy  the 
The  )x>wer  of  Walpole.     In  the  execution  of  their  plan,  they 

CraftMnsp.  ^^  q^  j'qq^  ^jjg  celebrated  Craftsman,  which,  with  great  and 
comprehensive  ability,  viewed  the  various  oauses  of  dis* 
content,  and,  with  versatile  ingenuity,  adapted  itself  to  the 
numeroiA  classes  of  the  discontented*  This  paper  attract* 
ed  high  churchmen,  by  ridiculing  and  satirising  low 
churchmen,  whig  bishops,  and  particularly  Iloadley.  Re*- 
probating  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  continental  alliances 
and  subsidies ;  secret  service  money,  taxes,  and  stock- 
jobbing ;  the  mischiefs  that  arose  from  a  funding  system^ 
the  anticipation  of  future  industry,  and  the  immense  mass 
of  corruption  which  ministers  had  established  through  the 
command  of  so  much  national  treasure ;  and  the  evils  of 
the  South  Sea  scheme,  cotemporary  and  subsequent  bub* 
bles,  all  which  originated  in  the  national  debt;  it  gratified 
the  tories*  To  please  the  Jacobites,  it  exposed  the  expen- 
pensive  inconvenience  and  uselessness  of  engagements  in-* 
flirred  by  Britain  for  the  sake  of  Hanover  ;  and  exhibited 
the  present  government  as  in  its  conduct  totaUy  opposite 
to  the  principles  and  stipulations  of  the  act  of  settfev^enti 
To  the  whigs  it  appealed,  upon  their  own  genuine  •and 
original  doctrines  and  sentiments*  The  present  adminis- 
tration had,  by  unexampUd  corruption,  established  an  in- 
fluence more  -  despotical,  than  the  power  which  the  most 
tyrannical  of  the  Stuarts  ever  sought*  Through  corrupt 
legislators,  the  influence  of  the  crown  invaded  our  property 
by  exorbitant  taxes,  totally  unnecessary  for  the  security  of 
the  country,  and  employed  the  money,  either  for  bribery. 
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the  increase  of  a  standing  army,  or  some  other  means  of 
ghring  efficacy  to  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  British  liberty 
ari  ]iroperty.  The  promoters  of  boundless  kingly  power, 
bjr  whatercr  means,  direct  or  indirect,  must  be  vigorously 
apposed  by  every  real  whig :  the  supporters  of  ministry 
were  only  nominal  and  pretended  whigs,  whose  great 
object  it  was  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  executive 
pnrerament.  These  varied  reasons,  addressed  to  different 
political  classes,  the  abkst  men  of  opposition,  both  in  par<- 
Eaacnt  and  the  Craftsman,  as  well  as  in  subordinate  publi- 
CMions,  adapted  to  particular  subjects,  occasions,  and 
circumstances.  Accommodating  their  strictures  to  the  po* 
filical  diversities  of  Englishmen,  they  spoke  also  to  princi- 
piei  in  which  they  were  very  generally  agreed.  They 
iddressed  their  mercantile  and  warlike  spirit;  they  in-  * 
Teiglied  against  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards,  as  inju- 
lioos  to  our  national  interest;  and  our  long  and  tame 
Mfferance  of  these,  as  incompatible  with  national  honour. 
At  last  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  nation  to  war  with  Wsr  with 
8puo,  and  compelling  Walpole  to  retire  from  the  adminis-  ^*^' 
tition  of  British  affairs. 

That  dexterous  politician,  knowing  the  nation  to  be  Walpoie 
hcensed  against  him,  when  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impos-  '^^"S^ 
■bk  for  him  any  longer  to  retain  his  office,  found  means 
Hiecore  an  indemnity  and  a  peerage ;  to  divide  the  party 
Imliad  exerted  itself  so  long,  eagerly,  and  strenuously, 
%HBBt  his  measures ;  and  to  form  a  coalition  with  a  con- 
Metable  body  of  his  adversaries*  By  this  means,  he  en- 
lutd  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  riches  and  honours. 
The  people  thought  themselves  betrayed  by  the  late 
dedumera  against  ministerial  corruption;  and  in  their 
tNentment  toward  those  whom  they  branded  as  apostates 
fcua  patriotism,  forgot  their  rage  against  sir  Robert  Wal- 
^rie.  The  administration  that  was  now  formed  consisted 
daely  of  whigs,  with  some  tory  converts.  They  engaged 
firmly  in  continental  politics,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
^^trtly  to  gratify  his  majesty's  electoral  prepossessions, 
wolved  the  nation  in  war  much  farther  than  was  neces- 
'■'y  for  the  security  of  Britain.*     They  encouraged  trea- 


t  See  SmollMt,  rfA.  i.  ehap.  7. 
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ties  and  subsidies  for  purposes  totally  useless  to  the  coun- 
try,  though  requiring  immense  sums  of  British  money; 
and  they  supported  the  introduction  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries for  guarding  and  defending  England. 
uTl^f^  France  having,   by  long  peace  and  prosperous  com- 

merce, repaired  the  strength  that  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  splendid  but  infatuated  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  re- 
sumed her  usual  character,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  continent.     The  death  of  the  emperor  afforded  her 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  accession  to  the  pm^ 
matic  sanction,  of  endeavouring  to  wrest  possessions  from 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  critical  situation  of  the  house 
of  Austria   rendered   it   expedient  for  Great  Britain  to 
employ  a  considerable  force  to  prevent  Maria  Teresa  from 
being  overpowered.      From  the  loyal  and  patriotic  zeal  of 
her   gallant  subjects,   together  with  the  contributions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Austrian  dominions  were  soon  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  danger.     Thus  far  impartial  poli- 
ticians approved  of  British    interference ;  but  when  vast 
sums  of  money  were  expended  for  adjusting  disputes  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  by  which  it  was  impossible  the  interest 
of  Britain  could  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  affecte^t 
BriUshin-  very  great  discontents  arose.     Under  the  pressure  of  cnor- 
h?(!l7inan  ^^^^  taxes,  the  people  grievously  complained,  that  a  great 
jioiitics.      portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  were  employed  tt> 
promote  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  afforded  the  contii-* 
butors  no  advantage  in  return  for  their  contributions.     Ici 
the  ardour  of  continental  projects,  the  British  goyemmec^'^ 
bestowed  very  inadequate  attention  on  the  chief  bulwa* 
of  British  power.  Our  commerce  was  much  more  annoyi 
than  at  any  former  period,  even  while  we  had  to  con 
with  Spain  only  as  principal.      France  having  soon  wi 
provocation  taken  a  part  in  the  war,  our  trade  was 
tremely   distressed.     The  merchants  loudly   complain 
that  their  interests  were  neglected,  and  joined  in  an  o 
cry  against  the  electoral  prepossessions  of  the   king, 
which  they  said  our  commerce  and  navy  were  sacrifice 
The  employment  at  this  time  of  a  great  body  of  Hano 
rian  troops  within  this  island,  added  to  the  dissatisfacti 
•f  the  nation;  and  the  Hanoverians   became  extrem 
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wpopular.  The  Jacobites,  seeing  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
csnesdy  promoted  the  discontent ;  but  conceived  it  to  be 
WKh  greater  than  it  eventually  proved*  They  exaggera- 
ted die  displeasure  which  was  excited  by  the  king's  sup- 
posed preference  of  Hanoverian  to  British  interest,  and 
construed  it  into  a  dislike  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in 
hopes  that  the  dissatisfaction  might  pave  the  way  for  the 
recstablishment  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the  British 
diroDe.  Foreign  powers  conceived  the  same  idea,  and 
FriBce  attempted  an  invasion.  The  naval  force  of  Eng-  |^^ 
had,  however,  began  now  to  be  better  directed,  and  easily  HoatiKticy 
cmshed  every  open  attempt  of  the  enemy.  Fnnoe. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  pretender  the  following  year,      1745 
proved  that  royalty  and  patriotism  in  British  hearts,  when  Attempt  of 
the  king  and  country  are  attacked,  absorb  all  partial  dis-  Pretender, 
oontents.     The  young  adventurer,  supported  by  a  strong 
band  of  heroic  though   misguided  votaries,^  found   that 
ereiy  attempt  was   and  would  be   unavailing,  to  ascend 
a  throne  which    was   confirmed   to  another  by  the  free 
dioice  and  interest  of  the  people.      Common  danger  abol-  „„||^  ^ 
iihed  all  distinctions  ;  whigs  and  tories,  churchmen  and  parties  in 
ditienters,   united   against   an    inroad   which    threatened  the  king 
ihe  subversion  of  the  constitution  and  the  plunder  of  pro-  Ji'Jj^^^"*' ' 
foijr.     Government  experienced  from  the  funded  system 
^  of  the  chief  political  advantages  which  its  first  authors 
hd  predicted.  The  great  numbers  who  were  interested  in 
Upporting  national  credit,  vigorously  exerted  themselves  to 
support  the  cause  with  which  they  considered  private  and 
public  prosperity  as  identified.   In  opposing  rebellion,  and 
•fipporting  their  lawful  and  constitutional  king,  they  knew 
•nd  felt  they  were  supporting  their  liberty,  their  property, 
^keir  families,  and  themselves.     The   rebellion  in    1745 
l^ved  a  most  favourable  crisis  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
*t  marked  the  difference  between  disapprobation  of  certain 
*^ieasuTes  of  his  majesty  or  his  ministers,  and  disaffection 
^^  the  title  and   government   of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
-Anions  saw,  regretted,  and   censured,  the  king's  predilec- 
tion for  his  German  territorits,  and  the  expense  and  trou- 
^•c  in  which    they  involved  this   country ;   but   ihey   dis- 

«  Sr*»  TTom**'^  ITistor*'  of  t]io  Rrhcllion  in  17A5. 
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cerned  that  this  wai  only  a  temporary  incanreniefice, 
ing  from  George  IL  individually,  as  it  had  from  hia  faduar^' 
but  not  likely  to  descend  to  future  representatit«i  of  the. 
family  of  Hanover.     The  reigning  king  was  not  only  bom 
in  Hanover,  but  educated  there  in  all  the  notions  and 
timents  of  the  country,  and  had  never  left  it  until  he 
ed  his  thirtieth  year ;  a  period  at  which  the  characters  of 
Nitarni  for  men  are  formed,  matured,  and  ascertained*     It  was  thftre- 
tolSc^ar.*  fore  natural  for  George  to  cherish  Hanover,  once  the  only. 
tiai  to  the   object  of  his  expected  inheritance,  and  to  attend  to  its  ia« 
^  ^       terests  much  more  than  was  wise  and  politic  in  a  king  of 
Great  Britain.    The  whigs,  whom  he  had  long  considered 
as  the  props  of  his  kingly  power,  and  who  had,  from  the 
time  of  William,  been  favourable  to  continental  connez* 
ions,  readily  coincided  in  his  electoral  projects,  and  en*  * 
couraged  his  costly  scheme   of  subsidizing  foreign  states 
to  fight  their  own  battles,  or  the  battles  of  other  powers 
whose    success  was   not  necessary  to  the  security  of  Bri>- 
Fn^dcrick  ^*^"»      Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  heir  of  the  crown,  was 
Prince  of    a  child,''  when   his   grandfather   ascended  the   throne   of- 

Britain*      Having  early  imbibed  English    ideas,   he    was 
emploj  u-  inimical  to  sach  a  multiplicity  of  continental  engagements 
mcHtwhh-  ^"^  expensive  subsidies,  and  averse  to  that  policy  of  his^ 
out  r'»s-      father   and    grandfather  which   conferred   offices  of  high 

pectot'par-  1      •       1  ¥¥  •  ■ 

ij.  trust  on  one  party  exclusively*      Hence   it  was  expected 

that  when  providence  should  call  him  to  the  throne,  he  . 
would  be   less  partial  to  his  Hanoverian   dominions,  and 
less  disposed  to  an  interference  in  German  politics*     The 
prince  had  a  numerous  family,  who,  being  all  natives  oT 
England,  were  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  the  opin* 
and  instTh  ^^^^  ^^^   sentiments  of  Englishmen*      Eminent  for   do- 
his  senti-     mestic  virtucs,  his  highness  and  his  princess  directed  their 
prince        chief  attention  to  the  tuition  of  their  children,  and  espe* 
cieorge.      cially  to  initiate  their  heir  in  the  opinions,  principles,  sen* 
timents,  and  dispositions,  befitting  a  personage  destined  tm 
be  sovereign  of  Great  Britain*    The  rebellion  also  demon-  < 
strated  that  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  not  supported  by 
a  party  only,  but  by  the  British  nation ;  and  probably  ad* 


T  Ht  was  bom  January  1707  ;  aud  vaUii  lue  oigUtb  >  car  of  liis  age  at  tlkS 
tccesnoDy  Aug;.  Ibt,.l714. 
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M  ltrfn((th  to  the  former  conviction  of  the  heir  of  the 
erown,  that  a  king  placed  on  the  throne  of  Britain  should 
flk  for  til  hift  subjects,  and  choose  servants  according  to 
Aerit,  and  not  party  creeds;  and  confirmed  his  determi- 
mkm  to  infuse  the  same  doctrine  into  his  eldest  son. 

The  measures  speedily  adopted  for  preventing  future  improver 
retteHioA,  effected  a  most  important  and  happy  change  in  ™(^^^. 
the  fiordiem  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  overthrow 
•f  aristocratical  tyranny  in  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
jorisdictions,  established  law  and  order,  extended  constitu- 
tioDal  liberty,  secured  propert}%  stimulated  industry,  and 
contributed  powerfully  to  civilize  the  Highlanders,  and 
tuni  to  beneficial  efforts  that  bold  energy  of  character 
which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  exerted  in  depredations, 
fends,  and  insurrections.  So  strongly  exhibiting  the  strik- 
ing and  prominent  virtues,  the  intrepid  courage,  the  inde- 
biigable  activity,  the  invincible  hardiness,  the  unshaken 
fidelity,^  and  ardent  attachments  of  those  generous  moun- 
tunecre,  actuated  by  a  mistaken  principle,  pointed  them 
Mt,  when  they  should  be  better  informed  and  more  for- 
tunttely  guided,  as  powerful  contributors  to  the  benefit, 
hoiKHir,  and  glory  of  Britain.' 

Iw  her  continental  exertions,  Britain  in  this  tedious 
^v  displayed  her  usual  courage,  and  incurred  enormous 
*<(CQse,  without  accomplishing  any  purpose  tending  to 
c^^Qsate  her  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure,  her  brav- 
^  loldiers,  betrayed  and  deserted  by  faithless  allies, 
w^  far  outnumbered  by  their  enemies ;   but,  though  fre- 


vNenerdid  thit  qaslity  appenr  more  eonspicnootlj  eminent  and  hononr- 
*^tlian  ill  the  escape  of  the  unfortunate  chevalier  ;  which  we  cannot  better 
"(■'l^tiian  in  the  words  of  Smollett :  **  He  (C'harles  Stuart)  was  obliged  to  trust 
■f^lifeto  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the 
"^*at  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty  thousnnd  pounds  waf 
*2^HK)a  bis  head ;  and  thiit,  by  beti*a'  iug  him,  they  bhould  enjoy  wealth  and 
^ueuee :  but  they  detested  the  thought  of  obtaining  riches  on  such  iufamou^ 
^i>*;  ami  miniHteriHl  to  his  uecosHities  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  even 
'^  ^  hazard  of  their  own  deatructioo.''    Vol.  iii.  p.  9.  , 


K  As  vai'ious  Highland  chieftains  were  at  this  time  favourable  to  king 
\J***gc,  iheir  respective  clans  i-endered  iniportant  si-rvices  in  the  course  of  the 
^  i*obeUioo.  Selected  companies  ha<i  been  already  formed  into  a  rcgub.B 
•^*1»»;  and  at  Fontenoy,  where  they  fii'st  raw  an  enemy,  the  forty-second  regi* 
*•**'*  begtn  the  tenonr  of  heroism,  which  through  four  succts'«v«'  wars  thcyU»ve 
^Biu&innly  aad  iUu^iUiousiy  displaced,  from  Foutenoy  to  Alexandria. 
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quendy  worsted,  they  never  received  a  complete  and  de* 
cisive  defeat.^ 

On  their  own  element,  Britons,  totally  unencumbered 
with  allies,  could  exert  and  direct  their  most  valuable 
force ;  and  although  by  the  remissness  of  ministers,  and 
the  negligence,  incapacity,  or  quarrels  of  commanders, 
they  performed  few  brilliant  or  important  exploits  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war;  yet,  through  the  remainder,  they 
were  victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  showed  the  house  of 
Sourhon,  how  vain  and  pernicious  to  themselves  were  their 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  England. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  gf  reciprocal  restitution,  without  any  indem- 
nification to  either  party  for  the  immense  expense  and  se- 
vere losses  which  the  belligerent  powers  respectively  in- 
curred, demonstrated  that  the  two  principal  contributors, 
France  and  England,  had  grievously  suffered  by  the  con- 
test. To  the  national  'debt  of  England,  a  war '  of  nine 
years  had  added  31,338,6891.  18s.  6|d.  ;*  so  that  the 
whole  debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  78,293,3131.  Is.  10|d» 
The  addition  to  French  debt,  no  less  considerable,  tend- 
ed to  prove,  that  a  war  producing  such  an  incumbrance, 
besides  the  interruption  of  commerce  and  bringing  no 
equivalent,  was  extremely  hurtful  to  both  parties,  to  the 
aggressor  as  much  as  the  defender. 

The  commercial  genius  of  England  rose  superior  to 
all  interruptions  and  disadvantages  from  her  political  plans. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  the  war,  trade  had  made  ex- 
traordinary advances ;  money  poured  into  the  kingdom, 
and  private  enterprise  and  public  credit  rose  to  an  unpre- 
cedented height.  JNIr.  Pclham,  now  chief  minister,  pos- 
sessing great  industry-  and  financial  skill,  very  zealously 
and  successfully  promoted  the  extension  of  national  credit 
and  commerce.  Aware  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  Bri- 
tain from  trade  with  Spain,  he  cultivated  an  amicable  and 
close  intercourse  with  that  country.  He  encouraged  fish*-* 
cries,  manufactures,   and    colonization,*    the    benefits  of 

y  Kxeii  at  Fontenov,  the  French  killiMl  rihI  woumlrH  considti-ahly  exceeded 
lht>  iMiuthir  <  f  tlic  nriti>ii ;  hiuI  out*  aritn  \\»s  nU\r  t(»  luakt*  an  oiiU>Hy  iTtrc«t» 
without  thf  l<)v»  of  their  ean»|>      Ste  Siiiolhlt,  \nl    iii.  ji.  A-iO. 
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which  have  ever  since  been  felt.  But  the  measure  by  Rapid  in. 
which  his  administration  is  principally  distinguished,  was  ^^^^^^^ 
the  reducuon  of  the  public  interest,  with  the  consent  and  prot- 
and  approbation  of  the  creditors,  from  four  to  three  per  Sir?ieM|. 
cent     His  scheme  for   this  purpose,  which  would  have  '"s:*  ^ 

peace. 

been  totally  impracticable  unless  commerce  had  been  flou- 
rishing, money  abounding,  and  the  funds  very  high,  was 
executed  with  great  ease  and  popularity.  The  greater 
number  of  creditors,  having  the  option  of  being  paid  the 
principal  or  lowering  the  interest,  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. Mr.  Pelham,  indeed,  though  not  distinguished  for 
force  or  brilliancy  of  genius,  was  upright  in  intention,  and 
indefatigublc  in  application,  alwaysii  directing  his  inidcr> 
standing  to  subjects  and  exertions  within  the  compass  of 
his  abilities.  Though  bred  up  in  party  notions,  being 
candid  and  moderate  he  employed  coadjutors  and  agents 
without  regard  to  their  political  party,  and  was  one  of  the 
mo3t  useful  ministers  that  ever  improved  the  blessings  of 
peace  to  an  industrious  and  commercial  people.  This 
peace,  however,  was  destined  to  be  but  of  short  contin- 
uance; for  Europe  was  soon  engaged  in  a  war,  more 
general  and  extensive  than  any  in  which  it  had  ever  before 
been  involved. 

The  origin,  proximate  causes,  principles,  plans,  events 

^  results,  of  this  war,  to  the  accession  of  George  III. 

^ththe  state   in  which  they   placed  Britain,  are  particu- 

^J  detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  History. 
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CHAP.  L 

'»*,  Prog'ressj  Operations^  and  Results  of  the  war  1756, 
to  the  accession  of  George  III. 

A  LIBERAL  and  expanded  policy  would  have    CHAP. 

luggested  to  France,  which  experienced  so  little  advan-  ^  ^^L 

^  from  her  wars  and  ambition,  the  wisdom  of  perma- 

^t  peace.      She  might  thus  have  cultivated  the  arts  of 

^ch  her  country  was  so  susceptible,   and  by  an  inter- 

coone  with  England,  might  have  improved  her  commerce 

^  her  naval  skill.     She  might  have  raised  herself  by  in- 

^Wiy  and  beneficial  enterprise,    instead   of    seeking  to 

''Nde  her  neighbours  by  efforts  at  once  ineffectual  against 

'^object  and  ruinous  to  herself.     But  if  she  did  pre- 

'^Iggression  and  war  to  peace  and  prosperity,  she  might 

'^t  learned  from  awful  experience,  that  her  success  had 

^''iseD,  and  must  arise,  from  continental  effort,  in  which 

^ne  Qvight  be  and  was  superior  to  any  power ;  instead  of 

^^time  effort,  in  which  she  was  and  must  be  inferior  to 

^^c  power. 

Another  scheme  of  policy  remained;  which  was^'to  Sohemeiof 
^*^ct  her  chief  attention  to  commerce  and  navigation,  in  ^^JJJJ*  2ie 
"^^er  to  rival  and  surpass  England.  She  saw  that  colonial  British  cor 
•^tablishmenjs  very  extensively  and  powerfully  promoted  ° 
^i*  commercial  and  naval  preeminence.      Her  statesmen, 
'^lifounding  effect  with  cause,  supposed  our  prosperity  to 
^^^e  arisen  from  our  plantations :  whereas  those  flourish- 
es settlements,  with  many  other  constituents  of  opulence 
Vol.  I.  Q 
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OHj^p.  and  power,  were  really  results  from  skilful  industry,  mcw 
!;_  quiring  capital  under  fostering  freedom,  and  thus  rapidly 
increasing  and  extending  its  power  of  operation.  They 
concluded,  that  the  effectual  means  of  out-rivalling  Bri* 
tain,  was  to  reduce  her  colonial  possessions*  This  object 
count  de  Maurepas  the  French  minister  proposed ;  and 
for  this  purpose  formed  a  plan,  which,  ever  since  the 
peace  of  Aix-la»ChapelIe,  operated  in  various  parts  of  die 
world,  but  first  and  chiefly  in  North  America. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  neither  France  nor 

AoeriiML  England  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
America,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  limits  of  dieir 
respective  claims.  In .  treaties^  between  the  two  crowns, 
after  general  stipulations  to  abstain  from  encroachment,  the 
adjustment  of  bounds  had.  been  intrusted  to  oommassioners. 
Even  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle^  thn  American  limits 
were  still  left  to  be  settled  as  before,  and  thus  a  ground 
remained  open  for  future  contention*  Though  the  line  of 
demarcation  had  never  yet  been  ascertained  cm  the  frontiers 

*  '^'  '  *  of  British  Americai  yet>  rapidly  flourishingon  the  ooaets,  the 
eolonWts  sought  a  new  source  of  wealth  from  the  remotely 
lfS9,  interipr  country.  ,They  cultivated  the  Indian  trade,  foe 
which  their  navigable  Jakes  and  i-iv^rs  opened  an  easy  and 
expeditious  conveyance*  Expending  to  the  west  of  the 
Allegany  mountains,  c^ur  planters  conceived  that  we-  had 
a  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi)  opening  another  com* 
nuani^aiion  between  £ngjlis)i  America  and  the  ocean. 
With  th^se  views,  a  company  of  mf  rchaats  and  plancen 
obtained  a  considerable  tract  of  land  near  the  river  OhiO|* 
but  within  the  province  of  Virginia;  and  were  estabKshed 
by  a  charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company,  with 
the  exclusive  .privilicge  /of  tracUi^g  to  that  river.  This  was 
a  measure  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Ver* 
si^Ues ;  the  French  had  projected  an  engroasmen^  of  the 
whole  fur  tsade  of  the  American  contineat,  and  had 
already  made  c^sid^rabla  progress^  by  extending  «  ehak 
of  foits.from  tbe^Mississippiy  along  the   lakes  Erie   and 

■ 

s 

b  See  tlie  troatiee  of  Rbrs viek  and  Utr^ebt 

e  So  far  back  as  1716,  the  governor  of  Virginia  W<1  formed  a  project  of  a 
.roereantile  coiDpeer  to  be  eatabtislied  on  the  Cibiu;  bat  the  relative  iwiiUes  of 
George  I.  and  the  jitkc  ot*  Oritans^  prevented  lUe  king  from  srantms  e  ehartrr 
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Oatario,  to  Canada  and  Su  Laurence.      Incensed  at  the    cHAP. 
interference  of  the  English  in  a  traffic  which  his  country*        ^ 
men  purposed  to  monopolize,  the  governor  of  Quebec 
wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl-  EMsroMb. 
nnia,  informing  them,  that  as  the  English  inland  traders  f,^^^ 
hid  encroached  on   the  French  territories  and  privileges, 
h?  trading  with  the   Indians  under  the  protection  of  his 
iovereign,  he  would  seize  them  wherever  they  could  be 
fbimd,  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that  illicit 
pnctice/  A  denunciation  of  punishment  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  an  alleged  right,  neither  admitted  nor  proved, 
met  with  no  attention  from  the  English  governors.     The  • 

Frenchman,  finding  hi^  complaints  disregarded,  next  year  f^s. 
ordered  three  of  the  BritisF  traders  to  be  seized  and  car- 
ried to  Quebec.  He  confiscated  the  goods  of  the  accu- 
Hd,  and  sent  the  men  to  Rochelle  in  France,  where  they 
were  detained  in  confinement.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
tnbassador  at  Versailles,  remonstrated  to  the  French 
mbistry  on  the  unjust  confinement  of  British  subjects, 
aid  procured  their  release,  with  promises  from  the  French 
mmistiy,  that  no  grounds  of  complaint  should  be  suffered 
to  continue ;  but  the  insincerity  of  those  professions  was 
MOD  manifested  by  the  conduct  of  .their  servants,  which 
WM  afterwards  commended  and  justified  by  the  court* 
VciBwhile  the  French,  pursuing  their  plan  of  encroach- 
built  forts  on  the  territories  of  Indian  tribes  in 
;e  with  Britain,  at  Niagfu^,  on  lake  Erie,  in  the  back 
fctdements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  informed  of  these  depredations,  sent 
■ujor  George  Washington,  since  so  illustrious,  with  a 
letter  to  the  commandant  of  a  French  fort  recently  built 
vithiQ  the  confines  of  his  province.  The  encroachments, 
^  said,  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  repugnant 
^  existing  treaties  between  the  two  crowns,  and  injurious 
^  the  interests  of  British  subjects.  He  asked  by  whose 
nitthority  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  were  in* 
^«ded,  and  required  that  he  should  evacuate  the  country, 
^  not  farther  disturb  the  harmony  which  his  sovereign 
^sked  to  subsist  between  himself  and  the  French  king. 

^Si^  Smo!lr(t,  r^.  fii.  p  5J*T 
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OHAP.  The  French  cdmmatidant  replied,  diat  it  did  not  bekMg 
K  to  him  to  discuss  the  right  of  hiB  master  to  the  territories 
iki  question ;  that  he  commanded  the  fort  by  order  of  Ms 
general  the  marquis  du  Quesne ;  that  he  yrould  transmit 
the  letter  to  him,  act  according  to  his  directions,  and 
maintain  the  fort,  unless  commanded  by  his  general  to 
relinquish  possession.  The  English  governor  now  pro* 
jected  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  Riviere  Aubeuf,  in  the 
neighbourhbdd  of  that  which  the  French  had  recently 
erected;  and  the  Virginians  uikdertook  to  provide  the 
stores,  and  defray  the  expense. 
•  In  more  northern  parts  <^  British  America,  the  same 

schemes  of  encroachment  were  carried  <hi,  with  a  consis- 
tency of  design,  and  perseveranM  in  execution,  which 
evinced  that  both  emanated  from  one  uniform  and  vigorous 
plan. 
Settlement  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  had  been  ceded  by 
<rf  Nova  ^^  French  to  the  English ;  but  before  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  it  had  turned  to  very  little  account*  During 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  so  auspicious  to  com- 
merce and  revenue,  a  scheme  was  fonned  for  rendering 
this  province  a  beneficial  acquisition*  An  establishment 
was  proposed,  which  should  clear  the  improvable  grounds, 
constitute  communities,  diffuse  the  benefits  of  population 
and  agriculture,^^nd  promote  navigation  and  the  fishery. 
The  design  having  been  approved  by  his  mfye8t}s  the  earl 
of  Halifaxy  a  nobleman  of  good  understanding  and  liberal 
sentiments,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution*  Officers  and 
private  men,  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  service^  were 
invited  by  offers  of  ground  in  .different  proportions,  accor- 
ding to  their  rank,  with  additional  considerations  accor- 
ding  to  the  number  and  increase  of  their  families*  A 
civil. government  was  established,  under  which  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
The  settlers  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tioo,  and  maintained  for  a  year  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. From  the  same  source  they  were  to  be  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  defence,  a|  well  as  with 
materials  and  utensils  for  agriculture,  fishery,  and  other 
means  of  subsistenoe.     In  May  1749,  the  adventurers  set 
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smU  from  England,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  June  arrived    CUAPi 
mt  the  harbour  of  Chebucto.     This  port  is  at  once  secure  ^^^^.^^ 
commodious ;  it  has  a  communication  with  most  parts      ^j^^ 
the  province,  either  by  land  carriage,  navigable  rivers, 
MT  the  sea,  and  is   peculiarly  well   situated  for   fishery* 
tXere  governor  Comwallis  pitched  on  a  spot  for  a  settle- 
x&cot,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  the  building  of 
0vluch  he  commenced  on  a  regular  plan,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Halifax,  in  honour  of  its  noble  patrbrf. 

The  actual  advantage  to  accrue  from  the  colonization 
Nova  Scotia,  which  must  be  contingent  or  at  least  dis- 
it,  appears  to  have  had  less  share  id  inducing  Britain  to 
"nuke  the  establishment,  than  the  desire  of  securing  it  from 
bcmg  repossessed  by  the  French ;  as  they,  if  again  masters 
of  the  country,  might  very  much  annoy  the  more  southern 
colonies,  which  were  then  rapidly  flourishing.  The  French,  Jcidoasyoi 
Ttgarding  the  new  colony  with  jealousy  and  di^leasure,  p^^^i^, 
as  promoting  the  advantage  of  Britain,  and  counteracting 
dieir  own  views,  did  not  themselves  at  first  disturb  the 
new  settlers,  but  instigated  the  Indians  to  give  them  ever)- 
ttsoyance. 

When  Halifax  was  built,  the  Indians  were  spirited  to 
ciiBunit  hostilities  against  the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom 
dKy  murdered,  and  others  they  carried  prisoners  to  Lou- 
l^byrg,  where  they  sold  them  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
'Ike  French  pretended  that  they  maintained  this  traffic 
•n^  motives  of  pure  compassion,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
■siiacre  of  the  £nglish  captives ;  whom,  however,  they 
^  not  set  at  liberty,  witliout  exacting  an  enormous  price. 
^^^ut  marauders,  it  was  found,  were  generally  headed 
l^yfrench  commanders.  When  complaints  were  made 
^  the  governor  of  Louisburg,  he  answered,  that  these 
lodiaos  were  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the  limits 
^  the  two  powers  met  repeatedly;  but  the  preten- 
tiOQsof  the  French  were  so  exorbitant,  and  so  totally 
^i^Dsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  treaties,  and  llic 
generally  understood  description  of  the  countries,  that 
^y  plainly  perceived  that  every  attempt  to  establish 
^icably  a  fair  demarcation  would  be  vain.*^  The  governor 

eSmoIlcn,  fnl.  i«.  p.  «H 
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QHAP.  o£  Cauada  detached  an  o£Bcer  with  a  jmrty  of  men  to  fir- 
'-  tify  a  post  in  the  bay  of  ChenectOt  within  th^  Engiid 
J^^"^  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  pretence  of  its  constituting  a  fan 
of  the  French  territory.  Besides  being  a  palpable  4nv» 
sion  of  a  British  possession,  this  was  productive  of  a  twO' 
ibid'  evil  to  the  new  colony.  When  Acadia  had  been  codtd 
to  the  crown  of  £ngland,  Annapolis  was  the  chief  town, 
and  indeed  continued  so  till  the  building  of  Halifia. 
Many  of  the  French  families  that  inhabited  the  town  ua* 
dttr  dicir  native  gavemment,  were  suffered,  and  chose  til 
continue  in  it,  and  in  fact  became  British  subjects.  Noi 
a  few,  however,  still  retained  their  predilection  fai 
their  mother  country,  were  closely  connected  with  dM 
French  establishments  in  Cape  Breton  and  Canada^  awd 
were  active  partisans  in  instigating  the  Indiana  18 
molest  the  English  colonists.  Encouraged  by  the  vUA* 
nity  of  the  fort  now  raised,  they  became  openly  rebelliottk 
By  the  fortification  of  the  same  post,  the  Indians  aho 
acquired  an  easy  access  into  the  peninsula,  to  annoy,  pliiih 
dcr,  capture,  and  massacre  the  subjects  of  England.    - 

In  spring  1750,  general  Cornwallis  detached  major 
Lawrence  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  reduce  the  Anna* 
poll  tans  to  obedience  ;  but  at  his  approach  they  burnt  theif 
town,  forsook  their  possessions,  and  sought  protecdod 
from  monsieur  la  Come,  who  was  at  the  head  of  fifieei 
hundred  men,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunitiddi 
Major  Lawrence,  knowing  that  he  was  unable  to  capt 
with  such  a  force  in  the  open  field,  demanded  an  in- 
terview with  the  French  commandant,  and  asked  on  whai 
principle  he  protected  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Greal 
Britain  ?  La  Corne,  without  entering  into  any  discussion, 
merely  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  defend  that  post 
and  would  obey  his  orders.  The  major  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  to  HalifiTC,  an  J  lay  the  proceedings  of  the 
H<mitiiios  French  before  the  goveroor.  The  Annapolitans,  Isettei 
French  ko^wn  by  the  nain^  of  the  French  Neutrals,  in  conjunc- 
Ncutniis  tion  with  the  Indians,  renewed  their  depredations  upoi 
dlaiis. '  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  and  of  other  settlements  ii 
the  province.  Incenstd  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Frend 
Neutrals  towards  that  country  which  for  near  forty  yeflri 
had  afforded   them  the  most   liberal  protection,  geucra 
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OtmniUm  deterauned  to  expel  thrai  from  a  country    cha1». 
wbiA  they  now  so  mwk  disturbed^     He  aecofdbgly  de-       '* 
tached  nttjor  Laiwrenoe  with  a  thousand  men,  attacked  ^\Z^ 
tke.Neiitials  and  Indians^  routed  theni)  and  killed  and 
woaaded  a  coasiderahle  number,  until  they  tdok  refuge 
with  M.  la  Come.     This  gentleman,  an  bfficer  under  the 
Frsnoh  king,   and  commanding  that  monarch's  triiops, 
gave  shelter  and. assistance  to  rebels  against  the « British 
government,  then  at  peace  with  his  sovereign.    The  £ng>> 
lish  bu&lt  a  fort  not  far  from  Chenecto,  cidled  St.  Law«> 
rense,  after  ills  fimader,  and  diis  served  in  some  degree 
to  keep  the  French  and  their  ausdliauy  barbarians  in  checks 
Still,  .however^  the  Indians  and  Neutrals'  were  able  very- 
often  to  attack  the  English  in  the  interior  parts  of 'the  pen-* 
imuhu     During  the  years  1751  and  1753,  the  Indians 
aod.thrir  ooadfutors  continued  to  disturb,  plunder,  and 
bsleber  the  new  colonists.    In  their  expeditions  they  were 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  Frendi  commanders, 
who  alwaya  supplied  diem  with  boats^arms  and  ammunitioiu 
While  the  French  thus  stimulated  and  assisted  the  one* 
sues  of  our  country,  they  wore  no  less  active  and  persc'r 
Vfriag  themselves  in  encroachnient,    and  continued  to 
eieci  lorta  within  the  En^^ish  limits,  to  secure  their  oMrn 
iaroMla  and  aggvassions*     t^^hey  projected,  and  in  a  great 
d^ne  finished^  a  chain. of  posts  in  the  north,  as  they  had' 
eieste4  and  wese  -  erecting  a  similar  chain  in  the  sooth** 
It  was  obviously  the  intention  .of  the  French  to  command  PreiMh 
the  whole  interior  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  2[L^^cai! 
th^  Mississippi,  .and  thereby  to  prevent  intercourse  be* 
tveao  the  Indians  and  the  English  colonies :  in  peace  to 
command  all  the  Indian  trade,  and  in  war  to  enri>le  them- 
sdves  t(0  mak^  continual  inroads  upon  the  English,  and 
ta  have  the  whole  assistance  of  the  Indians  to  annoy  and 
devastate  the  British  pkntations*     Thus  they  proposed  to 
sorroiasd  nur  setllsasenls  by  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
liqa^QO  evaiy  side  but  that  neat  die  sea,  so  as  not  only  to 
caotiact  pmr  bounds  and  reduce  their  productiveness,  but 

t  At  Uie  eeaiion  oC  A«adui  to  England,  a  eoiuideraMo  iiamber  of  its  Frenek 
ooloiikU  tiad,  as  ve  have  before  observed,  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
nmi^ijlp  oa  •agigiwya)  yickl  aMegianee  to  Mtaiii,  and  andettaliiiig  ts  be  aaa*' 
tial  in  anj  tubte<|aent  dispute  betireeii  Britain  and  Franee ;  and  ihcnce  they  r»» 
•fliv^  the  nasir  of  Keatrals. 


^OlfAi*.    ta^hMirt  the  mtttis  of  progreteivdy  advaneinf  to  tfw  eeitgt, 
^*        and  depfivtng  us  of  our  most  valtiaMe  possessions.    Tltis 


1753      ^^^  ^^^  gnmd  ^scbeme  of  tentforial  ftnd  eommercial 
opmtion  acquisition  in  North  America  ^  in  which  they  h»d  maiie 
^!^J^    very  considerable  progress>  before  Britain  took  effeecnal 
steps  to  check  their  encroachments.     Such  Was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  1T5S* 
1754.  The  British  government,  by  repeated  represenuitions, 

Terament^  was  made  sensible  that  the  encroachments  of  Franee  were 
demandH    extremely  important;  and  it  was  soon  discovered^ 'that, 
of  France,  besides  the  other  advantages  Which  would  accrue  to  that 
nation  from  the  transfer  of  so  much  of  our  American 
trade,  and  the  encloaure  of  our  colonies,  she  would  rapvMy 
enhance  the  value  of  her  West  India  iaiandsr  A  reArsnce 
*  to  treaties  proved,  that  these  pretensions  were  as  contrary 
to  justice,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  demotistraied 
them  to  be  hurtful  to  our  ihteresta.     Unwilling,  however, 
to  have  recourse  to  hostilitiev  without  previously  demanding 
satisfaction,  George  instructed  his  ambassador  at  Versailles 
to  state  the  grievance,  and  require  redress^     The  ambas- 
sador accordingly  represented  the  injuries  wfaidi  had  been 
sustained  by  British  subjects,  through  the  imtigatioii -^f 
the  Fren(;jh,  and  the  aggressions  madeJiy  their  governors, 
in  entering  our  territories  and  building  forts  wiiliin.Beitlsh 
limits*    He  demanded  the  indenlniifeaslon  of  the  soffinwi, 
the  punishment  of  the  aggressors,  and  the  tranemiaaiott  of 
orders^  to  prevent  future  violence  and  invasion,  and'  to 
Heccjrcs    demolish  the  forts  already  erected.     The  French  eonrt 
answer/^  g3vc  general  promises  of  iBcnding -such  iostmctioiis  to  its 
wWcTto     ^^^"^  ^^  America,  as  would  preclude  etery  future  cause 
i<cpciforc0of  just  complaint.     So  far,  however,  was  ehat  court  torn 
hf  force,     i^^ii^g  sincere  in  its  professions,  that  de  la  Jonquiere,  com- 
ihanderin  chief,  proceeded  raore'^spidly  than  befeiw  to 
extend  the  encroaehments.   "Britain,  finding  bow  tittle  tl|e 
coodttct  of  France  tallied  with  her  pfofesskms^  NIcdved 
to  assume  -a  different  tone,  and  despatched  orders  to  Ae 
governors  of  America  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  ta  fotm 
ta  political  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence. 

It  was  an  important  object  to  England,  to  detach  the 
|m)ian»  from  their  connexion  with  Franee,  and  procure 

'     '  y  SmollcU,  vol.  iii.  p.  905. 
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lleir  cooperation  with  the  British  tettlementt*     The  gov*  -  cauiP. 
tmor  of  New  York  was  directed  to  attempt  the  accom*     ^^ 
pliahment  of  these  purposes.     The  undertaking  was  diffi-      ,^^ 
cult:  the  French  were  employing  every  art  which  their  H«CMi*^ 
verutile  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  win  the  attachment  of  Briteia 
die  Indians.      The   English    governor,    however,  made  7^1^^ 
overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and,  by  the 
fioause  of  valuable  presents,  prevailed  on  them  to  open  a 
iegotiation.     A  congress  was  accordingly  appointed   at 
Albsay,  whither  the  governor,  accompanied  by  commis- 
<iooers  from  the  other  colonies,  repaired.     By  the  few 
iDdians  who  attended,  the  proposals  of  the  English  were 
Rceived  with  evident  coldness.    They,  however,  accepted 
die  presents,  professed  attachment  to  England,  and  decla- 
itd  their  enmity  to  France,     lliey  even  renewed  their 
treaties  with  Britain,  and  demanded  assistance  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  Indian  territories.     To  avail  themselves 
oT  these  professions,  the   British   governors  sent  major 
Wuhington,  with  four  hundred  Virginians,  to  occupy  a 
pat  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.     That  oflEicer  erected 
fMt  to  defend  himself,  until  an  expected  reinforcem 
thottld  arrive  from  New  York.     De  Villier,  a   Pre 
Msmander,  marched  with  nine  hundred  men  to  dislodgj 
Wuhington;  but  first  summoned  the  Virginians  to  evao> 
lae  s  fort,  which  was  built,  as  he  asserted,  on  groimd 
kdooging  to  the  French,  or  their  allies.     Finding  his  inti- 
Mion  disregarded,  he  attacked  the  place.     Washington, 
dkmgh  inferior  in  force,  for  some  time  defended  himself 
titb  great  vigour ;  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to 
VQperior  numbers.     'He  surrendered  the  fort  by  capitula* 
tioa,   stipulating  the  return  of  his  troops  to  their  owa 
iouQtry.     The  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  recent  pro* 
^ions  and  contract,  attacked  and  plundered  Waahington'a 
ftrty,  and  massacred  a  considerable  number. 

At FAXBS  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis  between  Eng^ 
luid  and  France.  The  French  were  persevering  in  a 
^J^ttem  of  encroachment,  which  the  British  were  deter- 
Uned  no  longer  to  permiu  It  now  therefore  remained 
in  Prance,  either  to  relinquish  her  usurpations,  and 
^ake  satisfaction  to  the  injured,  or  to  support  injus* 
tice  by  force.  As  she  appeared  evidently  resolved  to 
Vox..  L  R 
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epibrfted  th«  htier  fltoematiTe,  both  nartkms  considerecf  U 
ruptase  «i^  probttble,  'and  began  to  prepare  for  hdstilitict. 
Fnmcc  sent  remfovcemtnts  o(  troops  to  America,  and 
England  directed  her  colonies  to  take  proper  measures  to 
prevent  or  tepti  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

In  die  ineemal  state  of  British  America  there  were 
aircomatancea  favourable  to  the  progress  of  die  aggressors. 
Each  settlement  had  separate  incerests,  and  was  internally 
<livided  into  dtflersm  factions*  Some  unseasonable  dis- 
putes between  the  executive  government  and  popular 
•peakers  in  the  assemblies,  occupied  the  ti tae  and  attention 
aprhkk  die'  mutual  interest  of  all  parties  required  to  have 
^been  devoted  to  the  common  defence. 

Wbisi  the  British  parKament  met  in  1754-5,  hiama^ 
"jcatf^i  speech,^  without  expressly  mcntioaing  the  probable 
approach  of  hoaltlktesy  eridentty  iwiplied  a  conviction  that 
■they  were  suflieiendy  probable  to  odl  for  vigorous  precau^ 
tvooaiy  measures.  The  king  declared,  that  his  principal 
view  wasy  and  should  be,-  to  streagthen  the  foundation  ami 
ecure  the  Continuance  of  a  general  peace;  to  improve 
p  present  advantages  of  tranquillity  for  promoting  the 
e  of  his  subjects,  and  protecting  those  posfiessions 
which  coostitueed  one  greas  source  of  their  wealth  and 
^oanneree»  In  voting  the  soppKee^  parliament  made 
firoviaion  for  more  than  the  peace  eatablishment  of  land 
and  sea  forces.  Meanwhile  preparat^ns  were  making  at 
finest,  and  other  porta  of  Francew  A  powerful  armament 
Uras  equipping,  and  acknowledged  to  be  intended  for 
North  America,  though  the  French  government  continued 
to  naako  amicable  professions* 

Oh  she  S5tb  of  March  a  message  fvom  his  majesty 
kifermed  parliament,  that  the-  present  situation  »f 
^1^7  ^  ^kftnra  rendered  it  necessary  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea 
fnent  and  land ;  and  take  such  other  measures  as  might  be^ 
tend  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  possessionsrof  his?  crown 
in  AiQerica^  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attempts  that  should 
be  fitimied  againet  his  majesty  and  his 'kingdoms*  A  ksyai 
and  stitwblo  address  was  returned  to  this  message;  and  a 
aoppl(f  voted  for  the  purpose  recouvmendod.     1^  Preneif 
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tUlnS/trtd  ihe  mou  aoksin  aaaurances  of  intended  amity^    G8AR 
iqd-;idliereoce  to  treaties.     With  such  ardfice  and  dupli*  ^^"^ 
cicjr  did  the  court  of  Versailles  conduct  itsclfj  that  eveo      ^^ 
the  instrument  of  these  professioDs^  the  ambassador  at  thfc 
court  of  London  believed  his  employers  to  be  sincere  i^ 
and,  on  discovering  his  error,  repaired  to  his  own  country, 
sad  upbraided  the  French  ministers  with  making  him  the 
tool  of  their  dissimulation. 

Persevering  in  deceit,  the  cour^of  Versailles  ordered 

bim  to  return  to  London,  and  give  fresh  assurances  of  its 

pescefui  intentions.     Undoubted  intelligence  now  arriving 

that  a  strong  armament  was  ready  to  sail  from  Rochfort 

and  Brest,  afforded  proofs  of  the  little  confidence  due  to 

the  French  professions  of  pacific  intentions.     The  court  of 

London  in  vain  applied  to  France  for  redress,  and  finding 

Jier  fleet  destined  for  the  scene  of  her  continued  aggression^ 

naturally  and  jusdy  concluded  her  intentions  to  be  hostile, 

asd  sent  a  squadron  under  admiral  Boscawen  to  watch  the 

notions  of  the  enemy's  fleet.     Having  sailed  toward  the  Prqmn- 

cnd  of  April  for  the  American  seas,  to  intercept  the  arma-  ^ar. 

sent,  he   reached   in  June   the  coast  of  Newfoundland*  ^ 

The  French  squadron  arrived  about  the  same  time  at  tho 

■outh  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     The  fogs  so  prevalent 

OS  those  coasts,  prevented  the   fleetsr  from    seeing  each 

tAer.     A  great  part  of  our  rival's  armament  escaped  up 

At  river ;  but  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  two  ships  of  tht  line, 

vith  land  forces  on  board,  being  separated  from  th^  rest 

<if  the  fleet,  fell  in  with  two  British  ships,^  and  after  a  vig^ 

ttous  engagement  were  captured. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  maritime  hostilities;  Com- 
^,  were  we  to  overlook  preceding  acts  of  the  French,  it  ^^^ 
might  appear  to  be  an  aggression  on  our  part ;  but  the  najai  hfa- 
bciy  as  we  have  seen,  was,  that  they  had  for  several  years 
encroached  on  our  American  territories :  we  had  repeatedly 
applied  for  redress,  but  in  vain ;  for  they  continued  and 
tocreased  their   invasions.     Thus  they   had   commenced 
Itoitilities,  while   we    had   only   used   force   in   our  own 
defence,  to  weaken  an  armament  which  was  destined  to 
tupport  and  extend  their  acts  of  injustice.    It  is  as  evident  • 

i  See  Smollolt,  rol.  iii.  p.  \5.  k  Tlic  l;unkirk,  capt.  (tat«;  eail)  Howe, 

•ft^  the  l)efiance,  c»i»L  Andrew, 
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CHAP,   a  principle  «•  any  in  jarispnidencci  that  injuriea  attnnpled 

^^^■^^^-^^  may  be  prevented ;  and  dierefore,  that  war  to  hinder  an 

I75S.     attack,  it  as  lawful  as  war  to  repel  or  punish  an  injury'^ 

Fk'ancedic  The  French,  however,  had  done  more  than  attempt,  thejr 

^^"**'  had  inflicted  injury,  and  were  conttnuing  in  the  same 

course  ^  satisfaction  having  been  demanded,  they  ga^e  no 

redress ;  therefore  force  on  our  part  was  not  only  jusli^ 

fiable,  but  necessary.     Hostilities  being  on  the  aide  ol 

England  just,  the  conduct  of  France  from  die  peace  d 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  especially  her  schemes  of  naval  aggran* 

dizement,  and  the  vast  increase  of  her  marine,  rendered  it 

expedient  that  we  should  endeavour  chiefly  to  weaken  that 

part  of  her  power  by  which  we  might  be  most  annoyed* 

Policy  coincided  with  justice  in  dictating  an  attack  upon 

her  ships ;  this  was  really  no  more  than  making  repriaals 

at. sea,  for  her  aggressions  on  land.     As  the  provocatioa 

of  the  French  justified  reprisals,  prudence  required  that, 

in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy  as  well  as  indemnify  onr^ 

selves,  they  should  be  as  extensive  as  possible.  The  court 

of  London  formed  a  very  vigorous  and  bold  resolution :  it 

g^tmr^^  issued  orders,  that  all  French  ships,  whether  outward  or 

^1^^       homeward    bound,  should   be   seized   and    brought  iat* 

BiervlMuit-  English  harbours.     To  execute  this  plan,  admirals  of  the 

"^^^         highest  celebrity  were  chosen,  and  English  cruisers  were 

judiciously  disposed  in  every  station.     Though  our  sqoa* 

drons  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy, 

our  frigates  and  sloops  were  so  successful  in  annoying  the 

French  trade,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  three  hun* 

dred   of  their  merchant  ships,   many  of  them  from  -Se» 

Domingo  and  Martinico,  extremely  rich,  and  eight  thou« 

sand  of  their  sailors,  were  taken.     These  captures  not 

only  deprived  the  French  of  a  great  source  of  revenue  in 

the  property  which  they  contained,  but  of  a  great  body  of 

seamen,  and   thus   were  extremely  advantageous  to  thia 

country.     They  also  afforded  a  lesson  to  a  power  seeking 

commercial  and    naval   aggrandizement,   that   no   policy 

could  more   effectually  obstruct  such  an  object,  than  m 

hostile  attack  on  Great  Britain, 

P*y|)|jp  The  English  and  their  colonies  began  regular  hosti* 

«s<  lities  in  America,  to  repel  the   invasions   of  the   French, 

and  to  dispossess  them  of  their  unjust  acquisitions*  Ixi  the 
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fl««(opcfBtioii8  for  the  campaign  1755  in  North  Amt«  eHAF. 
ik%it  was  proposed  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  confines  ^  _\_ 
of  Hmra  Scotia  in  the  north,  their  forts  on  the  lakes  in  the 
weit,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Pemisylvania  and  Virginia 
in  the  southwest.  Early  in  the  spring,  a  body  of  troops 
m  transported  from  New  England  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  as- 
sist b  driving  the  French  from  their  encroachments  on 
dnt  province*  Colonel  Monckton  was  appointed  by  the 
gomnor  to  command  in  this  service.  Three  frigates  and 
a  skop  were  sent  up  the  bay  of  Fundy,  under  the  com- 
nand  of  captain  Rous,  to  second  the  land  forces.  The 
British  and  provincial  troops,  attacking  a  large  body  of 
Rgukurs,  Acadians,  and  Indians,  compelled  them  to 
Ijf  Thence  Monckton  advanced  to  the  fort  of  Beau- 
Mjoor,  which  the  French  had  built  on  British  ground. 
Inmting  it  on  the  12th  of  June,  he  in  four  days  forced 
k  Is  surrender.  Changing  the  name  to  Cumberland, 
k  secured  the  possession  by  a  garrison.  On  the  17th) 
k  rcdttoed  another  fort;  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it 
t«  the  chief  magazine  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 
Cipiiin  Rous,  no  less  successful,  obliged  the  French  to 
tvnate  a  fort  which  they  had  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ihcrSt.  John.  These  successes  secured  to  England  the 
cmIk  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  so  long 
iawbed  by  the  enemy. 

,  IvT  the  most  important  object  of  the  campaign  was, 
^Aire  the  French  from  their  posts  on  and  near  the  Ohio. 
'V  strongest  fort  for  securing  their  settlements  was  Du 
Qwtne,  against  which  an  expedition  was  projected,  to  con- 
^  of  British  and  provincial  troops  under  general  Brad- 
^^ock*      This  commander  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two 
^gimenta  in  the  month  of  February.     When  he  was  rea- 
^to  take  the  field,  he  found  that  the  contractors  had  pro- 
vided neither  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions   for  his 
^^xiops,  nor  the  requisite  number  of  carriages.     This  de- 
^cieacy,  however,  might  have  been  foreseen,  if   proper 
^^quiriea  had  been  made  into  the  state  of  that  plantation. 
^V  Virginians,  attending  little  to  any  produce  but  tobacco, 
^i<liiot  raise  com  enough  for  their  own  subsistence ;    and, 
^iag  most  commodiously  situated,  for  water  carriage,  they 
''^  very  few  vehicles  of  any  other  kiud.  Pennsylvania^on 
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th«  other  liand,  abounded  in  corn,  in  carto,  wagons,  and 
horses ;  that,  therefore,  would  have  been  the  fitter  colony 
for  forwarding  military  operations.  Besides  it  would  have 
afforded  a  shorter  rou^,  by  equally  practicable  roads,  to 
the  destined  place*     The  choice  of  Virginia  considerably 
delayed    the  expedition.     From  Pennsylvania  the  com* 
mander  was  at  length  supplied,  and  enabled  to  march  ;  but 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  success  still  remained  in  the  character 
of  the  general*     Braddock,  bred  in  the  English  guards, 
was  well  versed  in  established  evolutions*     Of  narrow  un- 
derstanding, though  sufficiently  expert  in  customary  de* 
tails,  he  had  never  ascended  to  the  principles  of  military 
science.    Rigid  in  matters  of  discipline,  but  fully. as  often 
for  the  display  of  command  as  the  performance  of  duty, 
he  was  very  unpopular  among  the  soldiers.      Positive  and 
self-conceited  in  opinion,  haughty  and  repulsive  in  man* 
ners,  he  closed  the  avenues  to  information*      Brave  and 
intrepid,  he,  with   his  confined  abilities,  might  have  been 
fit  for  a  subordinate  station,  but  evidently  had  not  the 
power,  essential  to  a  general,  of  commanding  an   ascen* 
dency  over  the  minds  of  men.     The  creature  of  custom 
and  authority,  he  despised  all  kinds  of  tactics  and  warfara 
which  he  had  not  seen  practised.    He  did  not  consider, 
that  the  same  species  of  contest  may  not  suit  the  plains  of 
Flanders  and  the   fastnesses  of  America*     The  duke   of 
Cumberland    had    written  his  instructions   with  his  own 
hand,  and  had  both  iu  word  and  writing  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  ambuscade.     The  self-conceit  of  his  con- 
tracted mind  suffered  him  neither  to  regard  these  counsels, 
nor  to  consult  any  under  his  command  respecting  Ameri* 
can  warfare.     The  Indians,  if  well  disposed,  would,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  their  countrymen,  hav« 
rendered  essential  service.     Disgusted,  however,  by  his 
overbearing  behaviour,  most  of  them  forsook  his  army* 
On  the  18th  of  June  he  set  off  from  fort  Cumberland,  and 
marched  with   great  expedition  through  the  woods  ;   but, 
though  entreated   by  his  officers,  neglected  to  explore  the 
country.      On  the  8ih  of  July  he  arrived  within  ten   miles 
oi  tort  Du  Quesne,  still  utterly  regardless  of  the  situation 
or  disposition  of  the  enemy.      The   following  day,  about 
noon,  as  he  was  passing  a  swamp  bctweca  a  lane  of  trees. 
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ht  was  suddenly  attacked  on  both  ftanks  by  bodies  of    CHA^. 

French  and  Indians  concealed  in  the  wood.    The  general,  ^^^--^^^^^j 

k  Us-dispositions  for  resistance,  showed  the  perseverance      ^j^^ 

of  hit  obstinacy.     He  was  advised  to  scour  the  thickets 

vi(h  grapeshot,  or  with  Indians  and  other   light  troops ; 

but  hexommanded  his  forces  to  form  in  regular  order,  as 

if  they  had  been  advancing  against  an  enemy  in  an  open 

country.      His  soldiers,  perceiving  themselves  misled  into 

IB  ambuscade,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  thrown  into 

confusion ;  which  was  soon  increased  by  the  fall  of  inost 

of  their  officers,  at  whom  the  dexterous  Indian  marksmen 

had  chiefly  aimed.     The  general    fought  valiantly ;  but 

Rceiring  a  shot,  was  carried  off  the  field,  and   expired 

io  a  few  hours  :  an  awful  instance,  how  little  mere  courage 

aad  forms  of  tactics,  without  judgment  and  prudence,  can 

avail  a  commander  in  chief  when   he  is  employed  on  an 

iaiportant  service.  The  provincial  troops  advancing  from 

Ae  rear,  and  engaging  the  enemy,  gave  the  regulars  time 

ti recover  their  spirits  and  ranks,  and  thus  preserved  them 

fcon  total    destruction.      Notwithstanding  this  support, 

BNMPe  than  half  the  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  remains 

tf  die  army  made  a  masterly  retreat  to  Virginia  under 

cobnel  Washington,   to  whose  skill  and  conduct  it   was 

iMfly  owing  that  they  were  not  overtaken  and  destroyed  ; 

Withey  thus  necessarily  left  the  western  frontier  exposed 

to  &  French  and  Iixlians. 

The  same  general  object  was  attempted  from  the  more 
■ordiem  provinces:  thence  it  was  proposed  to  dispossess  Operations 
Ike  French  of  the  cordon  of  forts  erected  between  and  lakes. 
^a^  the  lakes.  General  Shirley,  who  had  succeeded 
iraddock,  ordered  the  surviving  troops  to  march  from 
Virginia  to  New  York,  that  they  might  join  the  north- 
^  forces.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken 
against  two  of  the  principal  forts  ;  one  at  Niagara,  betwrt n 
hkes  Eric  and  Ontario,  and  the  other  at  Crown  Pointy 
■ear  lake  Champlain.  General  William  Johnson,  who^ 
having  long  resided  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  had  learned  the  language  and  gained 
^  affections  of  the  Indians,  was  appointed  to  com- 
'■and  against  Crown  Point.  On  the  18th  of  August 
A<  geaeral  began  his  march,  and  was    by  th«    Indians 
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CHA^,  exactly  infonncd  of  the  diftpo«ition  of  the  eoeaiy«  He 
y^mr^^/  found  baron  Dieakau  proceeding  against  him  with  a 
17SS.  strong  body  of  troops*  An  advanced  party  of  British 
provincials  and  friendly  Indians,  being  atucked  by  the 
French,  suffered  considerably  before  the  rest  of  the  army 
arrived;  but  Johnson,  having  come  up  with  the  main 
body,  engaged  and  completely  defeated  the  French  forces^ 
of  whom  almost  one  thousand  were  killed* 

Autumn  being  now  far  advanced,  it  was  considered 
as  too  late  in  the  season  to  attack  Crown  Point,  and  the 
troops  retired  to  quarters* 

Shialet  himself  headed  the  expedition  to  Niagara; 
butthe  defeat  of  Braddock  had  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
provincials,  and  even  of  the  British  troops,  so  that  not  a 
fiew  deserted*  It  was  the  middle  of  August  before  he 
could  collect  a  force  sufl&cient  for  his  purpose ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  ^  number  of  his  men  to  guard  the  fort  of 
Oswego,  on  the  wesurn  confines  of  New  York,  lest  the 
French  should  seize  it,  and  intercept  his  return*  .  There 
dao  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  provisions  till  the  39th  of 
September.  The  autumnal  rains  being  now  set  iix,  many 
•f  the  Indians  deserted  the  army*  It  was  determined  ia 
a  council  of  war,  that  under  all  these  disadvantages  they 
should  defer  the  projected  expedition  till  the  following 
season*  Shirley,  therefore,  leaving  a  garrison  of  700 
men  at  Oswego,  returned  to  Alban\  * 

Thus,  in  the  campaign  1755,  the  general  object  waS| 
to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  usurped  possessions  in 
America*  This  purpose  was  attempted  on  the  side  of 
Nova  Scotia  with  success ;  against  the  French  chain  of 
forts  with  partial  advantage,  but  without  ultimate  or  ma^ 
terial  effect ;  and  against  their  encroachments  on  the  conf« 
fines  of  Virginia,  not  only  without  success,  but  with  griev- 
ous  disaster :  and,  on  the  whole,  this  campaign  of  Ame- 
rica was  unfortunate  to  Britain*  Our  losses  on  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  however,  were  amply  compensated 
by  the  decisive  blow  which  was  struck  in  £urope,  against 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  enemy* 
Kegock-  Meanwhile,  the  contending  parties  were  actively 

*^'         (Employed  in  interesting  neighbouring  princes  in  their  re- 
apective  causes*     France,  in  coaforoiity  to  her  geoenl 
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fh  of  ttaval  aggrandizemeDt,  bent  her  most  streauoui    CHAp. 

efeiti  to  inspire  Spain  with  a  jealousy  of  the  English,  and  ^^^L^ 

to  itnder  her  inimical  to  this  country ;  but  Spain  was  at      ^^^^ 

ik  time  peculiarly  well  affected  to  Britain.     Ferdinand 

th  was  chiefly  desirous  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace ; 

of  rouung  his  people  from  the  lethargic  indolence  under 

which  they  had  so  long  laboured ;  of  propagating  a  spirit 

af  industry,  and  encouraging  manufactures  and  commerce. 

His  ablest  and  most  confidential  adviser  in  these  projected 

improvements,  was  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  a  gentleman  of 

Irish  extraction,  respected  for  political  ability,  and  from 

die  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the 

ooort  of  London.     This  minister  heatowed  great  pains  in  Friendly 

ksimng.the  nature  and  processes  of  the  manufactures  and  ^^^^ 

merchandise  which  had  so  much  aggrandized  England ; 

ad    communicating    hb    various    observations  to   his 

antir,  convinced  the    monarch  that,  commercially   and 

fditically,    an    amicable   intercourse    with    Britain  was, 

Md  would  be,  most  conducive  to   the  best   interests  of 

Spun.     These  were  sentiments  which  the  catholic  king 

loatittued  to  cherish ;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out,  the 

FiCBch  ministers  professed  to   Ferdinand  a  desire  of  an 

tcsonmodation,  but  insisted  that  a  suspension  of  arms  in 

AlKrica  should  be  a  preliminary.     The  Spanish  king  ap- 

?iM  not  averse  to  the  office  of  mediator ;  but  the  Bri- 

M  sinister   stated,  diat,  however  willing  his  majesty 

4yi|k  be  to  accept  of  Spain  as  an  umpire,  he  could  not 

ffiet  to  the  proposed  preliminary,  without  hazarding  the 

tUe  British   interests  in  America.     Wall,  thoroughly 

Acqaainted  with  the  real  sute  of  affairs  between  the  two 

)iOveray  seconded  these  arguments,  and  Spain  resolved  to 

'observe  a  strict  impartiality  in  the  contest. 

With  other  powers  the  negotiations  of  France  were 
'ttore  successful.  Overtures  were  made  to  German  princes 
for  succours,  which  implied  an  intention  of  attacking  the 
.^kctoral  dominions  of  die  king  of  England.    Hanover  had 
^videndy  no  concern  in  the  disputes  between  the  bellige- 
*tiit  powers,  and  was,  respecting  France,  in  a  state  of  ab- 
late neutrality.     The  design  of  invading  that  country 
^as  obviously  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
'he   French,    however,    knowing    the    predilection   of 
Vol.  I.  S 
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ChAp.  George  for  his  native  dominions,  thought  that,  to  protect 
J\       them,  he  would  make  great  sacriBces  of  the  British  claims 

1755.  **^  America.  Aware  of  their  designs,  his  Britannic  ma- 
Subadiarf  jesty  Concluded  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas- 
^'^^     gel,  for  the  employment  of  eight  thousand  troops   in  the 

service  of  the  king  whenever  they  might  be  wanted.  An 
alUattce.  was  also  concluded  with  Elizabeth  empress  of 
Russia,  by  which  she  was  to  hold  fifty-five  thousand  men 
in  readiness  for  the  service  of  his  Britannic  majesty* 

1756.  When  these  treaties  camci  before  parliament,  they  un* 
i^  pilSa-  derwent  a  very  able  discussion*  The  parties  in  parlia* 
^^^^        ment  were  at  this  rime  three :  the  first  consisted  of  the 

Newdssde  interest ;  the  second  was  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
with  powerful  connexibns,  which  were  formed  and  com- 
bined by  the  solid  and  masculine  ability  of  that  statesman ; 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  third  was  led  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  rested  for  sup- 
port on  superior  genius,  splendid  eloquence,  a  bold  and 
intrepid  spirit,  and  the  exalted  character  and  extensive  po- 
pularity which  these  qualities  commanded.  £ver  since  the 
final  downfal  of  the  pretender's  hopes,  and  the  discomfi* 
ture  of  the  Jacobites,  the  chief  offices  of  government  had 
been  bestowed  less  exclusively  upon  whigs,  than  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr^  Fox  had  been  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Pitt  paymaster  general  of  the  forces,  and  Mr. 
Legge,  Mr.  Pitt's  friend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
so  that  the  whig  connexion,  though  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle was  prime  minister,  did  not  monopolize  administration, 
and  the  other  servants  of  his  majesty  did  not  always  coin* 
cide  in  his  grace's  political  measures.  The  treaty  widi 
Russia  was  very  severely  censured  by  Pitt  and  Legge,  as 
producing  an  enormous  expense,  from  which  Britain  could 
derive  no  benefit,  since  the  efforts  of  Russia  could  not  be 
employed  against  the  French  in  North  America,  where 
only  they  were  invading  our  rights  and  possessions.^  The 
Newcastle  party,  however,  argued,  that  tfiis  danger  of 
Hanover  was  incurred  from  her  connexion  with  Britain, 
without  any  act  of  her  own;  and  that  it  was  therefore 

k  There  i%A  very  Animated  desoriptioo  of  this  debate  in  a  letter  fnun  lord 
Orfonl.  See  Horace  Walpole  to  geucful  Conway,  dated  November  15,  17JP. 
Orfocd's  W«rk». 
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eqaitaUe  and  just  that  Britain  should  contribute  towerda    CHAP, 
her  definice.     On  this  ground,  the  treaty  was  approved  by  - 

a  grett  majority,  and  Legge  and  Pitt  resigned  their  offices,  ^j^ 
Vigorous  preparations  were  now  making  for  war.  In 
France,  several  bodies  of  troops  moved  towards  the  ncH^ 
them  coasts,  and  excited  in  England  an  *alarm  of  an 
intended  invasion.  Ere  long  it  appeared,  that  the  sola 
design  of  France  was  to  divert  our  attention,  while  she 
meditated  a  blow  in  another  quarter. 

Thb  French  had  prepared  an  armament  in  the  Medi-  EzpedhMw 
terranean :  at  Toulon,  twelve  ships  of  the  line  were  ready  ^ai^M- 
in  April  1756,  and  conveyed  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  n^""^ 
men  to  Minorca.  Landing  there,  they  invested  fort  St. 
Philip  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  ministers  and  consuls 
of  England,  residing  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  repeatedly 
test  intelligence  to  government  of  the  armament  preparing^ 
and  that*they  apprehended  Minorca  to  be  tta  object.  In 
this  opinion  they  were  confirmed^  by  certain  informatkm. 
that  the  fleet  was  victualled  with  only  two  months  provi* 
sion,  and  consequently  could  not  be  designed  for  America, 
or  any  distant  expedition.  General  Blakeney,  governor  of 
Minorca,  under  the  same  conviction,  repeatedly  represented 
to  the  British  ministers,  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  of 
St«  Philip,  which  was  the  chief  fortress  of  the  island.  No 
steps,  however,  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  general,  until 
the  French  were  about  to  invade  Minorca.  Convinced  at 
length  of  the  danger,  ministry  attempted  measures  of  de- 
fence; which  were  neither  effectual  in  force,  nor  as  k 
afterwards  appeared,  in  the  commander  who  was  intrusted. 
The  French  fleet  now  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  Une, 
wdl  equipped  and  manned.  Ten  only  were  despatched  Byngient 
from  Britain,  and  under  the  conduct  of  admiral  Byng,  who 
had  never  acquired  a  character  sufficient  to  justify  so  in^- 
portant  a  trust.  On  the  7th  of  April  they  sailed  from 
Spithead  for  Gibraltar.  The  admiral,  being  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  French  fleet  had  passed  the  Streighta, 
learned  at  Gibraltar  that  the  enemy  had  actually  descended 
apon  Minorca.  He  wrote  to  the  admiralty,  that  if  he  had 
been  sent  in  time,  he  could  have  prevented  die  Frenoix 
from  effecting  a  landing.  He  complained  that  there  were 
po  magazines  in  Gibraltar  for  supplying  his  squadron  with 
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6feAt*.   tttttMtf  iea ;   tktt  the  oareeniog  wlnttfa^  pitft,  aad  dtore 
''       hotiMS,  were  entirely  decayed^  so  that  he  wouM  have  the 


tf<ik  gc*8k^nt  difficulty  in  repairing  his  sbipa  $  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  attempt  die  relief  of  &U  Philip^  as  it  aoidd  not 
be  taved  but  by  A  land  force  Bth»Dg  enough  to  raiae  the 
siege ;  and  that  a  small  reinforoement  would  only  increase 
the  uuniber  of  men  who  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
euemy*  Thh  letter.,  implying  a  charge  of  culpable  negli- 
gence against  administration,  and  also  aaticipating  the 
miscarriage  of  .his  enterprise,  was  very  unpleasing  at  home, 
and  rendered  Byng  odious  to  government. 

Thb  admirml,  reinforced  by  a  st[uadroa  under  Mr. 
Sdgecumbe^  left  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May*'  Arriving 
off  Minorca,  he  attempted  to  send  intelligence  to  general 
BlalLeneyb  The  French  fleet  now  appearing,  he  formed 
his  line  of  battle.  In  the  evening  die  enemy  advanced  in 
oi^er^  but  tacked  about  to  gaun  the  weather  gnge*  The 
sesl  morning  bodi  advanced  to  the  coaAictk  Rear*admi- 
rat  Weat,  second  in  command,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
stfch  forte  as  soon  to  drive  them  out  of  their  line ;  but  he 
declines  aa  tPKB  fiot  mipported  by  admiral  Byag's  division.  The  adrai* 
mlSifwitb  ^'^  though  his  own  ship  had  90  guns,  and  was  well 
UieFrenob  manned  and  equipped,  kept  aloof.  His  captain  exhorted 
him  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy;  but  he  declared  his 
t^colution  to  avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who, 
in  the  preceding  war,  by  pushing  too  far  forward^  had 
broken  the  line,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
Such  precipitation  Byvg  was  determined  to  avoid;  and« 
iodissd,  so  resolutely  did  he  acUiere  to  his  cautieua  pisn, 
that  he  really  did  not  engage.  The  French  admind,  not 
Wiahing  to  compel  a  closer  fight,  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Byng^  aVoidaiKe  of  rashness,  and  vetreated.  CaUing  a 
coancil  of  war,  Byng  stated  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
enemy  in  weight  of  nsetal  and  aumbcA*  of  men  ;  with  his 
«|>inion,  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  impracttcafole,  and 
that  it  was  safest  to  retire  to  Gibndtar.  The  couOoil  having 
concurred  in  these  Beatrasettts,  he  aocoidnigly  did  reti«at 
«  to  Gibraltar  $  and  Minorca  thus  deserted*  after  a  very 
gallant  defence  of  nine  weeks  by  general  Blakeliey  and  his 

I  See  StBAonett,  tol,  IS.  p.  SSQ. 
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nliant  band,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  admi-    CHAP, 
nhf,  informed  of  this  conduct,  was  eKtremeiy  enraged  ^^^.^..^ 
igiiait  Byng.     How,  they  asked,  could  he  ascertain  the      175^ 
ioqiiiaicability  of  defending  Minorca,  without  trying  the 
opcriment  i  Was  the  impression  made  by  West,  a  proof 
of  the  inferiority  of  our  naval  force  i  Had  not  the  English 
geseraUy  prospered  from  adventurous   boldness  i   Where 
WM  the  danger  of  seconding,  instead  of  abandoning,  the 
other  division,  when  it  had  broken  the  enemy's  line  ?  Was 
it  by  such  avoidance  of  contest,  that  England  bad  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  naval  glory  i   Theie  sentiments  ex- 
tended from  the  admiralty  over  the  whole  nation.    A  vio-  popiilurik- 
knt  popular  rage  arose  against  Byng.     This  predominant    *" 
fusion,  said  by  the  historians  of  the  time™  to  have  been 
dmished  by  ministers,  in  order  to  divert  the  public  atten* 
tioQ  from  their  own  supineness,  naturally  overlooked  the 
lircumstances  of  the  case.    Presuming  him  guilty,  without 
SKcrtaining  the  grounds  of  the  alleged  guilt,   the  nation, 
hjr  anticipating,  perhaps  in  a  certain  degree  produced,  the 
MMence  which  he  afterwards  underwent.     Byng,  having 
wen  superseded,  was  brought  home  under  arrest,  and  com- 
'  tutted  close   prisoner  to   Greenwich   hospital.     He  was  BynguiH, 
tried  for  cowardice,  treachery,  and  not  having  done  his 
VBOst.     Acquitted  of  the  two  first  charges,  he  was  con- 
Ittied  on  the  last.    Great  intercessions  were  made  in  his 
faNNur,  and  even  by  the  court  which  sentenced  him,  to 
fiecore  the  royal  mercy.  The  applications,  however,  were 
itaccessful;  though  respited  for  a  time,  he  was  shot  on  tndext- 
*  Ae  14th  of  April  1757.     Many,  who  did  not  pretend  to  ^^ 
vindicate  Byng  from  the  charge  of  misconduct,  considered 
b  bll  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  numerous,  but  now  feeble  junto, 
vhich  supported  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle* 
Weed  it  is  evident,  that,  whether  Byng's  conduct,  (if  he 
kui  a  sufficient  force)  arose  from  timidity,  professional  ' 

Ignorance,  or  gross  error  of  judgment,  it  was  such  as 
demonstrated  him  unfit  for  the  office  with  which  he  was 
intrusted,  and  consequently  was  disgraceful  to  those  minis* 
^>ers  who  had  selected  him  for  that  employment.  As  he 
^eter  had  established  a  high  character  as  a  naval  com- 

m  Soe  Smollett,  vol.  iH.  p.  SA2. 
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CHAP,    mander,  and  there  were  other  officers  who  had  attained 
^^^^L^j eminent  distinction,  it  was  alleged  that  the  choice  of  fiyn^ 
i756w     MTOse  from  political  conezion,  and  not  from  personal  cha- 
racter.    His  trial  and  execution,  however,  if  they  for  a 
time  diverted   the  public  attention,  did  not  continue  to 
abstract  it  from  the  conduct  of  administration* 

Negotiations  had  still  been  going  on  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles ;  but  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land,  from  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  considering  France  as 
^cim-     determined  to  reject  all  amicable  overtures,  declared  war 
*  in  May  17'56,  and  published  a  manifesto  stating  the  ground 
both  of  its  justice  and  necessity.     In  the  following  month^ 
war  was  declared  by  France  against  Britain. 
f:a]npaig;n  Tre  transactions  in  America  in  the  campaign  1756, 

i?ea.  ^'  were  neither  advantageous  nor  honourable  to  England. 
The  British  plan  was,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  in. 
order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and. 
Ontario ;  to  reduce  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  that 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  might  be  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  invasion,  and  Great  Britain  might  become  master 
of  lake  Champlain ;  to  detach  a  body  of  troops,  by  the 
river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Canada  ;  and  to 
besiege  fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  fortresses  on  the  Ohio.* 
The  preparations,  however,  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  such  numerous  and  extensive  objects.  There  was  great 
tardiness  in  despatching  troops  from  England.  The  eaii 
of  Loudon,  appointed  commander  in  chief,  arrived  so  late 
with  his  armament,  that  it  was  useless  for  the  whole  year. 
Thus  the  enemy  were  enabled,  not  only  to  be  better  pro- 
vided against  future  attacks,  but  even  then  to  act  on  the 
oifensivc.  The  French  and  Indians  continued  to  molest 
the  British  settlements  with  impunity.  Encouraged  by 
the  inactivity  of  the  English  forces,  they  attacked  the 
fortress  of  Oswego,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it, 
though  strongly  garrisoned.  The  earl  of  Loudon,  finding 
himself  unable  to  act  offensively  that  year,  employed  his 
time  in  preparations  for  beginning  the  following  campaign 
early,  and  with  great  force.  No  action  of  importance 
distinguished  the  naval  histor}'  of  this  year.  Single  British 

n  See  Smollett,  vol.  iii.  p.  *^8. 
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lupi  took  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the    CHAP. 
eaeoy,  but  the  fleets  were  not  engaged  after  our  retreat  y^f^^^-^f 
from  Minorca.     >The   most  important  acquisitions  to  this      i^^^^^ 
coontry  were  attained  through  privateers,  which  consider- 
ably distressed  the  enemy's  trade. 

Ix  the  hostilities  between  Britain  and  France,  other  Affairs  gn 
countries  now  became  involved.  His  Britannic  majesty  ^^t^^^ 
had,  as  we  have  §een,  formed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  and  to  employ 
t  great  portion  of  the  French  forces.  Circumstances, 
iMwcver,  speedily  gave  a  total  change  to  this  system  of 
alliaDce,  and  e£Fected  a  confederacy  between  the  king  of 
Britain  and  the  Prussian  Frederic,  who  was  the  opponent 
of  Russia.  These  engagements,  and  their  objects,  neces* 
larily  demand  a  short  review  of  the  progress  and  state  of 
the  Prussian  power  under  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
then  held  the  sovereignty. 

Iv  the  seventeenth  century,  Brandenburgh  was  a  prin- 
Aftlity  of  little  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Towards  its  close,  its  sovereign  became  an  elector;  and 
Q  die  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  king.  Frederic  Frederic 
WiDiam,  the  second  monarch  of  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  ^°^'**^'* 
Bcrease  the  power  and  importance  of  his  kingdom,  devo* 
M  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  his  army.  He 
^lished  a  military  force,  much  superior  to  any  that 
hid  been  on  foot  under  his  predecessors;  and  formed  an  « 
^nay,  with  the  most  perfect  discipline,  according  to  the 
^^Qg  rules  of  tactics,  but  far  inferior  in  number  and 
'^gth  to  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  potentates. 
Ii^d,  his  dominions  could  not  supply,  much  less  main- 
^  a  very  powerful  army.  His  soil  was  unfruitful,  his 
population  was  scanty,  his  people  were  poor,  and  his 
'^CQue  was  inconsiderable.  These  were  the  narrow 
f*«ources  which,  on  the  death  of  Frederic  William,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  and  successor^  Frederic  II. 
But  Frederic  had  in  his  genius  and  spirit  resources  which 
'applied  the  political  and  physical  wants  of  his  kingdom : 
^  Was  a  man  bom  to  render  a  small  state  great. 

The  house  of   Brandenburgh  had  ancient  claims  to 
^"C  two  principalities  of  Silesia,  almost  as  great  in  extent, 

o  See  Gilliei't  Frederic,  p.  63. 
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CHAP,  and  fully  equal  in  value,  to  half  its  doaninioDS.  Thf 
.^^^^J..^  claim  was  itself  intricate.  Austria  asserted  with  truth 
17S&  ^^^^  Bi-andenburgh  had  yielded  Silesia  for  an  equivalent , 
but  Frederic  denied  that  his  predecessor  possessed  thi 
power  of  ceding  that  territory ;  alle^ng  besides,  that  oc 
equivalent  had  been  received ;  and  that  the  consideratioi 
given,  was  totally  inadequate.  As  Austria  altogetliei 
reprobated  this  construction  of  the  iredty,  Frederic  had 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI*,  invaded  Silesia; 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  then  engaged  with  sc 
many  enemies,  and  unable  to  defend  Silesia  effectually, 
had  ceded  it  at,  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  to  the 
Prussian  king.  Hostilities  being  again  renewed  between 
Maria  Teresa  and  Frederic,  a  second  peace  was  concluded 
at  Dresden  in  1 74o,  in  which  the  king  of  Prussia  dictated 
the  terms,  and  Silesia  was  renounced  more  solemnly  thu 
before.  The  empress  queen,'^  considering  the  valuable 
province  of  Silesia  as  not  restored  by  her  justice,  but 
extorted  from  her  weakness,  had  scarcely  settled  this 
peace,  before  she  began  to  project  schemes  for  its.recovr 
cry.  In  1 746,  she  formed  with  the  court  of  Pettrrsburg^ 
a  treaty  which  was  ostensively  defensive,  but  really  oScBp 
sive.  By  a  secret  article  it  was  provided,  that  if  bis 
Prussian  majesty  should  attack  the  empress  queen,  the 
empress  of  Russia,  or  the  republic  of  Poland,  the  aggres- 
sion should  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ol 
Dresden ;  the  right  of  the  empress  queen  to  Silesia,  ceded 
by  that  treaty,  should  revive ;  and  the  contracting  parties 
should  mutually  furnish  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to 
reinvest  the  empress  queen  with  that  duchy.  Poland, 
wiihout  actually  signing  this  treaty,  was  understood  to 
accede  to  its  conditions. 
Maria  Te-  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  the  empreaa 
Austria,  queen  had  devoted  great  attention  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  her  country,  especially  to  the  increase  of  her 
military  strength.  This  engine  of  power  she  promoted 
by  a  judicious  choice  uf  officers,  liberal  encouragement  to 
her  troops,  and,  above  all,  by  her  rare  and  happy  talents 
of  exciting  in   those   who  approached  her  person,   zealf 

p  l-Vkocib  Slcpkciij  her  liMfband.  Iia4  bren  tben  just  choieii  empeiDr. 
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NBuIatioo,  exertion,  and  «  resolution  to  encounter  every    chap. 

nt  in  order  to  obtain  her  favour.i     She  rendered  her 

any  much  more  perfect  snd  formidable  than  any  force 

bid  before  been  tinder  the  house  of  Austria:  and  while 

Am  making   preparations   at   home,    she   was   not  idle 

ibrud,  she  employed  her  utmost  efforts  to  embroil  the 

Itipg  of  Prussia  with  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  and  made 

i^id  tbough  secrt't  progress  nn  her  undertaking.     The 

politiMof  Maria  Teresa  were  at  this  time  chiefly  directed 

^  count  Kaunttz,   who  for  so  many  years   served  the 

boose  of  Austria  with  distinguiiilied    zeal   and   ability. 

)t>unitz,  -anixioiis  to  gratify  his  mistress  by  the  recovery  Kaud^. 

i^f  SJHt^'-Was  aware  that  the  loss  of  that  province,  and 

tWa^|iraDdizen)<.'nt  of  Frederic,  had  been  materially  pro- 

n'Jiej  by    ibc  v.ur  bettreen  Austria  and  France.      While 

AccDuns  of  Wi'viiUes   and    Bt;rlin  continied  connocud, 

iinoDld  be-  VL-ry  dilBcult  for  the  empress  queen  to  execute 

htr  duirm  of  humbling  Frederic  and  exalting  herself. 

Invisi'tt^Dg  tlie  history  and  interests  of  Austria,  Kaunits 

i<*w  that  her  disseiiiions  with  France,  her  most  powerful 

Dfi^tioiiT,  bad  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  graiifi- 

catian  of  her  ambition.     He  knew  also,  that  the  house  of 

Auitria  h^  been  the  chief  obstacle  on  the  continent  to  the 

^graodiAbient  of  France.     The   French  and  Austrian 

"'^crcigdl' had  been  rivals  from   the  time  of  Francis  I. 

^ChaAea' V.     Knunitz  projected  a  sacrifice  of  ancient 

"tdry  to^ruent  interest,  by  effecting  an  alliance   with 

f^fVtct,  Tlbving    impressed   on   the  empress  queen    the 

Jlsintn  ani^orce  of  his  views,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 

**>  the  court  of  Versailles.     Qualified  by  die  depth  of  hia 

Seoiiu  for  conducting  any  great  or  difficult  business,  he 

^Ai  by  other  qualities  as  well  as  his  ministerial   lalenta 

peculiarly  well  fitted  to  acquire  ascendency  at  the  court  of 

*^raoce.     Versatile,  capable  of  accommodatiag  himself  to 

^Uy  characters  or  humours  which  it  suited  his  purpose  to 

Conciliate,  he  greatly  resembled  a  French  courtier.      In 

•^>s  tasie  and  munni-rs  as  triSing,  as  he  was  in  his  under- 

*t:«iding  and  political  views  profound,  he  could  match  a 

•^rcQchman  in  either  his  frivolity  or  strength.     Having 

q  GUUet'n  Fri.-<li-ric,  ■•  SCI7. 
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.CHAP.  taUbliabcd  kis  inftiieaccat  Versailles<»,he  empl«)red  tf  ii 
promoting  his  grand  project  of  coffiiiVderacy*     He  repre< 


179^  aeotod  to  the  French  ministers,  ^^  that  the  time  was  now 
*^  come,  when  the  French  ought  tt>  emancipate  ihenieetves 
*^  from  the  influence  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia^ 
^^  and  a  number  of;  petty  princes,  who  studiously  sowed 
^'  dissension  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe, in  order 
"  to  benefit  themselves.  Excited  by  their  artifices,  the 
^  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  ivere  continually  con- 
^t  triving  schemes  hostile  to  each  other,  and  hurtful  %o 
^^  both;  whereas,  inxonform|ty  to  the  rules  of  just  policy, 
^^  they  ought  rather  to  adopt  such  <i  sytften^  of  pubiic  con^ 
'^  duct,  as  would  remove  every  ground  of  dvKtv/^fll^  or 
*^  jealousy,  and  lay  the  foundation  for -a  soli^-.linil  jferiiiii*. 
^^,  oent  peace.'''*  The  novelty  of  this  plan  oj(  politics  at 
first  appeared  extravagant  to  the  court  of  Fa^fiae^  .]Which 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  conskMr  tha^  hJMves*  pf 
Austria  and  Bourbon  as  rivals;  but^^oft  loaturdbf. weighing 
tb«  propositions,  they  became  more  .disposed-  Sif  their 
reception.  Besides  the  many  conlintfBltf  .advantages 
which  Kaunitz  from  time  to  time  stated  as 'about  to 
accrue  from  this  plan,  they  would  be  aUe,  byai^y  with 
Austria,  to  direct  the  pi'incipal  part  of  their  foipe  against 
Britain.  .'  ^  -.     • 

Meanwhile,  France   urged  the   king  cf /Prussia  to 
assist  her  in   invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  '  King 
George  applied  to  the  empress  queen  to  send  tt^the  Low 
Countries  a  certain  number  of  men  stipulat^i^y  treaty^ 
which  she  declared  it  was  impossible  for  her  ^>  spare  for 
ihat  purpose,  ss  she  was  apprehensive  of  the  designs  of 
Aifiaace      the  king  of  Prussia.      Alarmed  for  the  safiesv  of  his  elec* 
BritflJnand  ^i^&^y  c>ur  king  proposed  to  Prussia  a  treaty^ for  preser* 
pnusia:     ^ing   the  tranquillity    of  Germany.        Frederic  thought 
this  proposition   more  advisable    than  a  renewal  of  the 
alliance  with  France  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  expi- 
ration.       A  treaty  was   accordingly  concluded  between 
Britain   and   Prussia  on  the  16th  of  January,  1756,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves*  not  to  suf- 
fcr  foreign  troops  of  any  nation  to  enter  or  pass  through 

r  Sec  Gilties't  Frederie,  p.  200.  b  Paper  Office,  toI.  i.  p  30. 
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fienHtay,  but  to  secure  tht  empire  from  the  calamities  of   CHAP. 
W9r^  and  to  maintain  its  fundamental  laws  and  constitu-  ^^_^ 
tloiis.     The  court  of  France  appeared  to  believe  that  the      ,^j^ 
Jthkg  of  Prussia  was  a  subordinate  prince  who  was  bound 
to  execute  the  mandates  of  Versailles.    Informed  of  Fre- 
deric's treaty  with  England,  the   French  courtiers   and 
ministers   were  so   arrogant  and  insolent,  as  to   charge 
him  with  defection  from  his  ancient  protector.' 

Kavnitz  saw  that  this  was  the  time  for  obtaining  the  i^tween 
desired  alliance  with  France,  and  accordingly  the  treaty  J™Jt^ 
was  concluded  on  the  9th  oJF  May  1756.       This  famous  tria. 
confederacy,  announced  as  the  union  of  the  great  powers, 
contuned  a  mutual  promise  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties, of  reciprocally  assisting  each  other  with  twenty-four 
thoi^sand  men,  in  case  either  of  them  should  be  attacked* 
The  czarina,  being  applied  to  by  the  now  allied  powers, 
readily  acceded  to  a  confederation  calculated  to  promote 
the  projects  formed  between  her  and   Maria  Teresa   in 
1746.     As  the  depression  of  the  power  of  England  was 
die  object  which  France  sought   by  her  encroachments 
in   North   America,  and   the  cause  of  the   war  between 
these  two  nations,  so   the  depression  of  Prussia  was  the 
<ri>]ect  that   Austria  sought  through    her  alliances   with 
Ac  other  great  empires,  which  involved  in  war  the  whole 
^QQftinent  of  Europe.       The  elector  of  Saixony,   (king  of 
^ohnd,)  though  he  professed  neutrality,  really  joined  in 
Redesigns  against  Prussia.    Frederic,  one  part  of  whose 
policy  it  was  to  keep  in   pay  spies  at  everjf  court  whose 
designs  it  imported  him  to  know,  was  accurately  inform- 
^,  not  only  of  the  objects,  but  the  plans  of  the   allied 
|H>tentates,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defending 
'himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Maria  Teresa  collected  magazines,  and  assembled 
^^0  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  king  of 
Poland,  under  pretence  of  exercising  his  soldiers,  drew 
^^>gcther  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  occupied  the  strong 
post  of  Pima  in  Saxony.  The  Russians  formed  a  camp 
of  fifty  thousand  men  in  Livonia.  Perceiving  these  hos- 
'^'C  preparations,  Frederic  demanded  categorically  of  the 

t  King  of  Prussia's  History*  of  the  Svren  Year*  War. 
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QHAP.  empress  qtieen,  .wJifti^er  ihe  msaoi-io  keep  or  ti^  vioialS 
^^L^the  peace.  If  she  vneant  the'fonner,  nothing  woulctta* 
'  1^^^  tisfy  him,  .but  a  clear,  formal,  and  po«itivo  aasuraQccsf 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  attackUig  him  either  this 
year  or  the  next.  He  declared  that  be  shfMild  deem  an 
ambiguous  answer  a  den^ciation  .of  war,  and  attested 
heaven  that  the  empress  alone  would*  in  tbai  evant,  be 
responsible  for  the  blood  spilt  and  all  the  dismal  aonse-* 
^enc^s*  To  this  demand)  reijuiring  so  short  aad  direct 
an,  answer,  a  long,  indirect,  and  erasire  reply  was  return* 
ed  by  Kaunitz*  The  evident  intention  was^  to  compel 
Frederic  to  commence  hostilities*"  Seeing  war  unavoid« 
able,  the  Prussian  hero  resolved  to  strike  the  fiist  blow ; 
but,  before  he  proceeded,  intimated  to  Maria  Teresa, 
that  he  considered  Kaunitz's  .answer  as  a  declaration  of 
war* 
THnecterie  To  cover  Brandenburg,  and  carry  the  war  into  Bohc- 

Saxony.  mia,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  command  of  Saxony ; 
because,  unless  he  became  master  of  that  electorate,  its 
sovereign  might  intercept  the  free  navigation  of  the  £lbey 
cut  off  his  intercourse  with  his  own  dominions,  and  dis" 
comfit  his  expedition.  Frederic,  acpordingly,  in  August, 
entered  upper  Saxony,  and  took  possession  of  Dres4en  dm 
capital.  He  had  already,  through  his  spies,  procured 
copies  of  the  negotiations  between  the  king  of  Poland  and 
the  two  Imperial  powers ;  but,  wishing  to  manifest  their 
designs  to  the  world,  ami  aware  that  they  would  declare 
the  alleged  papers  to  be  forgeries,  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  find  the  originals.  For  that  purpose,  he  care- 
fully  ransacked  the  Saxon  archives,  and  at  length  found 
the  desired  documents.^  Having  thus  procured  the  most 
authentic  evidence  of  the  intended  partition  of  his  domin'^ 
tons,  Frederic  published  them  to  the  world,  to  expose  the 
designs  of  his  enemies,  and  justify  his  own  conduct.  The 
Saxon  army  being  so  strongly  posted  at  Pima  that  Fued- 
«ric  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  their  lines,  be 

n  See  GilUes's  Frederia,  p.  91 S. 

vh  was  here  that  Kredcric  found  tTie  secret  articles  of  the  treatr  of  Peiere- 
Uay^p  whiah  I  have  already  mentioned  as  concluded  between  Austria  and  RuMia 
apiinst  Prostda,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Dresden  ;  with  a  reference  to  a  uartitioa 
trcatv  niMle  between  the  powers  before  that  peace  ;  which  treat/  of  Fcters* 
burgh  was  in  eflieet  acceded  to  by  the  kiDg  of  P«huid. 
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Hocked  ^em  op  with  one  division  of  his  af^y,  and  with    ekAP. 
awcber  marched  against  ihe  Auscrians,  who  were  advan- 


QDg  CO  iheir  relief  under  general  Braun.  He  attacked  ,«3i{ 
ikm  on  the  firsts itf  October,  though  greatly  superior  in 
maber,  at  Lowositz  on  the  left  bank  of  the  £lbe ;  and, 
sMpletely  defeating  them,  forced  them  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  succouring  the  Saxons.  Frederic,  with  bis  vic- 
toriout^roops,  returned  to  the  blockade  of  Pima.  The 
&4Dns,  being  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provilsions,  and 
vm  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  assistance,  resolved  to  attempt 
their  tscape ;  but  in  making  the  experiment,  being  sur- 
[  nHmded  by  the  Prussians,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
faice  their  way  through  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  Having  thus  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
for  this  compaign,  and  the  season  being  far  advanced, 
Vitderic  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  people  were  very  much  dissatis-  iKsoom 
M,  with  the    campaign    1756.     The   loss  of   Minorca,  ^"itAin. 
Mowed  by  the  inactivity  in   America,  excited   general 
iodigDauon.     Addresses,  praying  a  strict  inquiry  into' the 
^niMS  of  our  misfortunes,  were  presented  to  parliament 
faBm  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Ministers  were  loudly 
Vttoied,  as  being,  by  their  incapacity  and  disunion,  the 
**VRe  of  our  disgraces  and  disasters.    It  was  certain  that 
M  discord  prevailed  in  the  cabinet.     Though  the  duke 
tf  Itewcastle  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of 
IK  Fox's  abilities,  he  by  no  means  regarded  him  with 
^Oifidence  and  favour.      Mr.   Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  far 
"tm  approving  the  particular  measures,  and  farther  still 
^  general  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  disdained  to  con- 
^tOQe  the  tool  of  so  feeble  a  junto,  and  resigned  his  em- 
plojrnient*     The  public  loudly    called  for   sacrificing  an 
tteficient  combination  to  the  highest  individual  genius, 
*ttdfor  bringing  Mr.  Pitt,  into  office.   The  duke  of  New- 
^**tle   resigned.       Mr.    Pitt,    in    November    1756,    was  Mr.  Piu 
•Ppointed   principal  secretary  of  stale ;  Mr.  Legge,  chan-  "iilJiLsicr 
^Uor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  first 
"^d  of  the  treasury.] 

His    majesty,   desirous   of  making    great    efforts   in  Parii%- 
v^naany,  in  his  speech  to  the  house  took  notice  of  the  ""^^ 
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GHAF.  Cinnatunil  titiion  between  I'ftince  and  Aiistrid,  Vfhich  ht 
*  con«tdtTed'a^  threatening  the  •ubversion-'of  the  empire, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  {ypottstant  interest  o«i  the  eon* 
tin^nt.  He  calfed  on  parHamont  td^enable  Mm  to  use 
effi^tusd  eRbrts  against  such  pernicious  designs.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  message  to  the  house,  of  whith 
the  subfitttnee  was,  ^'  %hat,  as  the  flM-onidable  preparations 
•*  and'  vindittive  designs  of  Franec  Mf€rc  evidently  bent 
*^  against  his  snajesty's  electoral  dominions,  and  file  terilto- 
**  ries  of  his  good  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  con*- 
^  fided  in  the  zeal  and  affliction  of  his  faithful  tonimons,'to 
^  assist  him  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of  obsel-- 
**  vation  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence  of  the  same,  and 
^^  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  Prussian 
^  nHijesty,  for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  the  support  of 
**  their  common  interests.''  In  the  house  of  commons,  when 
this  message  was  difcussed,  strong  objections  were  made 
to  an  interference  in  continental  politics.  It  was  asserted, 
that  it  was  neither  the  duty  nor  interest  of  England,  to 
exhaust  its  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  Hoover; 
and  that  Austria  herself,  notwithstanding  her  recent  alli- 
ance with  France,  would  not  suffer  that  power  to  acquire 
a  permanent  footing  in  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  riewing  thfc 
course  of  French  policy,  showed  that  the  main  object  of 
France  had  long  been  the  depression  of  Ehgland.  Per^ 
ceiving  distant  as  well  as  immediate  consequenees,  he  con- 
tended that  continental  acquisitions,  by  increasing  her  power 
and  revenue,  would  ultimately  render  her  more  dangerous 
to  this  country.  He  had  disapproved  of  various  treaties 
and  subsidies  that  had  been  formed  and  granted  16  the  pre- 
sent reign  on  account  of  Hanover  solely,  and  without  any 
advantage  to  Great  Britain ;  but  the  treaty  with  the  king^ 
of  Prussia  had  for  its  object  the  balance  of  power,  now  en- 
dangered by  the  confederacy  between  Fr&nce  and  the  two 
empresses.  Adherence  to  it  was  absolutely  necessary  (or 
the  security  of  England.  Hanover  was  endangered,  on 
account  of  Britain ;  it  was  therefore  just  that  from  Britain 
sl)e  should  receive  protection.  Besi^^s  by  employing  the 
forces  of  France  in  Europe,  we  weakened  her  exertions  in 
America.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Pitt 
Supported  the  request  of  the  message ;  it  was  received  by 
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Ae  majority  of  the  house  with  great  approbation,  anA    CHAP-. 
HBtable  supplies  were  voted.  \^v-^ 

Though  parliament  had  shown  itself  eager  for  the      1757, 

vymus  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  had  ki  -its   votea  ^^'T^''****? 

flude  very  liberal  provisions  for  the  year ;  yet  there  was  inct. 

stiD  a  want  of  harmony  in  his  majesty^s  councils.     The 

ivbig  confederacy  sought  an  exclusive  direction   in   tho 

adminittraition  of  affairs.      Mr.  Pitt  would  not  sacrifice 

kisown  opinions   and  measures  to  those   of  the   party. 

I^he  Newcastle  combination  was  most  agreeable  to  the 

king,  and  willing  to  go  the  greatest  lengths  in  gratifying 

l>it  electoral  partialities.      Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  principles  and 

a^'item  of  continental  interference,  considered  the  dignity 

a^vul  intereiit  of  the  British  crown  and  nation,^  and  not  the 

picpossessions  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.^     lie  did  not  at 

thit  time  conceive  that  so  great  a  force  was  necessary  to 

^ct  in  Germany,  as  the  king  and  the  Newcastle  interest 

tlHMight   requisite.      Being  inflexible  on  this  subject,  he  Mr  Pitt 

ftsd  his  friend  and  supporter  Mr.  Lcgge,  were  dismissed  *  "''^'      ' 

from  their  offices.      During  several  months  there  was  no 

y^lar  administration.  A  coalition  was  proposed  between 

Sir*  Fox  and  the   Newcastle  party ;   but  in  tlie  present 

Wc  of  public  opinion  it  would  be  evidently  inefTtxtual. 

Ihe  Newcastle  adherents  saw,  that  they  could  now  only 

l^fUKss  a  »hare  of  the  government,  by  suffering  the  chief 

^'utcdon  of  affairs  to  be  vested  in  superior  ability.   Num- 

^^vleu  addresses  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  beseeching 

^*  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt.      Party  spirit  apptjtrcd  extin- 

finished ;  all  voices,  without  one  dissonant  murmur,  were 

^''^itedin  his  praise.      Mr.  Fox,  in  this  state  of*circum- 

*^cc8,  knowing  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  contend  with 

^*  general  voice  of  the  people,  which   was  eagerly  and 

*^Udly  soliciting  the  sovereign  to  place  Pitt  Pt  the  head  of 

*•  councils,   with  much  prudence  and  judpjmt'nt  advised 

^^  king  to  comply  with   the    public    desire.      Mr.   Pitt 

w  Smollett,  rol.  iii.  p.  3 AS. 
^.  ^  X 'I'hm  ifl  ft  d'Hfereiice  vorv  evident  >M't.wccii  llic  conti-ii;!-t:il  <'n;r'-«i:'*'-iif!.''' 
j«J*^*eH  ItJ  Mr  Pitt,  and  numy  of  tliosc  *';:(roiini^i-d,  or  »t  lojist  ;«;;i\rrl  m,  Iiv 
^^*Vker  miiiiMcnt,  biith  of  iicoiije  II.  Hnd  IiIh  fattier.  Th**  ».'arl  of  Siij|iIiM-tr...il, 
^.^^Jiobcrt  \Val|K»le,  «'Rr1  liraiivilK",  «:id  llii;  duke  of  Ncuciistli-.  v'»;.i:'aiKil 
rj^^^tiet,  Uiecxeliifiive  objects  of  .which  Hcre,  C^enimii  |io)iLics,  Hitd  ihr*  sri:r.r'<iT 
H»  ,'■'*""*■'■''•  -^^*'-  I'iti's  poliey,  llioii<;li  it  cniltrMCci  llamvor  in  it"*  c«ujip*«H^i,  y^t 
^  for  itB  object  Uic  hantiliatiou  of  France,  and  the  pi'onpei'ity  of  Knglaiid. 


omrt*. .  was  agmis  msfie  prinifcipai  secrettiiy  of  stato,  tod  no« 
became  prime  minister  of  Englaiulr     This  appoiatment 


1757.  of  a  chief  mitflstrr,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
mif^iri^^  Briinswiok  administration  of  Britain*  From  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  hsfhest  ofiices  of  state  had 
been  uniformly  held  by  ifkemben  of  the  whig  party.  Mr» 
Pitt,  a  friend  to  the  constitution  mt  bis  pouniry,  and 
favourable  to  the  ganoine  principles  of  original  whigar  was 
sot  a  inember  of  any  confedarapy,  and  owed  his  promolton 
to  himself  only.  He  commanded  party.  His  elevatioa* 
manifested  the  power  which  the  peo]de  never  fail  to  fos» 
sess  in  a  free  and  well  constituted  government.  Personally. 
disagreeable  to  the  king^  unsupported  by  any  aristocratical 
conirderacy,  be  w^  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people,  in  a  situation  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  be 
the  chiei^  manager  of  British  afiairs*  Hit  appointment 
^  was  also  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  wa)* ;  aa  from  live 
time  that  he  was  firmly  established  in  .office^  and  his  pl^ns 
were  put  into  execution,  instead  of  disaster  and  dicigrace, 
success  and  glory  followed  the  British  arms. 
kTAmeS  ^*    ^^^    campaign    1757,  however,  the   wisdom  and 

ca.  energy  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  employed   too  late  to  o[^erate 

effectually.  This  summer,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  instead  of 
attacking  Crown  Point,  as  had  been  expected,  undertook 
an  expedition  to  cape  Breton  against  Louisburg.  Admiral 
Holboume  arrived  at  Halilax  on  the  9th  of  July,  with  a 
sqi^adron  of  transports  for  conveying  the  troops,  constating 
of  about  twelve  thousand  men*  Small  vessels,  which  had 
been  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  enemy  before 
the  armihnent  sailed,  brought  the  unwelcome  intelligence, 
that  ten  thousand  land  forces,  of  which  six  thousand  were 
regulars,  were  stationed  at  Louisburg;  that  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line  were  moored  in  the  harbour;  and  that 
the  fortress  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and 
military  stores.  Informed  of  these,  particulars*  lord  Lou- 
don resolved  to  postpone  the  expedition ;  so  that  in  fact 

5'  Mr.  Lepfgc  wkr  rfstoreil  to  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the 
dtike  of  Newcastle  was  again  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  Ansnn  WM 
plftctHi  at  tht'  head  of  the  adiuiralty ;  sir  Kobert  i  (eniey  was  made  keeper  of 
till*  p'cat  Htal,  ill  the  room  of  loM  Uardwicke  ;  and  Mr  Vox  was  appointed  to 
the  BQbordinate,  but  Iqjsrathre  offiocj  of  parmaster  seneral  of  die  army. 
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s^dung  was  either  effected,  or  even  attempted,  that  year,    CftAP. 
by  the  army  under  his  lordship^s  command.  Si^v^ 

While  Loudon  was  absent  at  Halifax,  Montcalm  the     1757. 
Pvench  commander  in  chief,  extended  the  enemy's  posses- 
•ioDs  in  the  back  settlements,  which  it  had  been  their  prin- 
cipal object  to  increase.     He  attacked  and  captured  fort 
^William  Henry  on  the  ^southern  shore  of  lake  George ; 
vid  by  this  accession  to   their  former  advantages,  the 
French  acquired  the  entire   command  of  the  extensive 
chain  of  lakes  that  connects  the  two  great  rivers  St.  Lau- 
itace  and  Mississippi,  and  that  forms  a  grand  line  both  of 
communication  and  division   between   the  northern  and 
louthern  parts  of  this  vast  continent.     Thus  in  1757  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  continued  te 
decline. 

Admiral  Holbourn,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line, 
appeared  off  Louisburg ;  and,  being  reinforced  with  four 
■^ore,  attempted  to  draw  the  French  to  battle ;  but  the 
coemy  were  too  cautious  to  venture  an  engagement.  The 
English  fleet,  after  cruising  in  those  seas  till  the  middle  of 
September,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  wrecked  one 
<tf  the  ships,  and  damaged  the  greater  number ;  and  they 
'ctamed  to  England  in  a  very  shattered  state, 

Ta£  king  of  Prussia,  having  wintered  at  Dresden,  Affiurtdf 

l*blished  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  conduct  and  de-      ''"*^' 

ips  of  the  Imperial  powers  and  of  Saxony,  and  asserting 

^  he  himself  had    proceeded    on    principles    of   seli- 

*^iice.     Meanwhile  the  combined  powers  were  making 

P^t  preparations;  and  France   by  a  subsidy  prevailed 

^  the  Swedes  to  join  in  the  confederacy.    Maria  Teresa 

^rted  herself  with  great  zeal  and  success;  she  per- 

*^Med  the  empress  of  Russia,  that  the  invasion  of  Saxony, 

^country  guaranteed  by  Elizabeth,  was  an  insult  to  her 

^^Snity.     Besides    addressing   the    czarina's  pride,   she 

^mpted   her  avarice   by  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  of 

^wns,  and  added  considerable  bribes  to  her  ministers. 

7  ith  the  Germanic  body  her  exertions  and  success  were 

^''^ilar;  and  it  was  proposed,  that  the  electors  of  Bran- 

^^burg  and  Hanover  should  be  put  to  the  ban  of  the 

^pire.     The  king  of  Prussia  in  these  circumstances  had 

^Ourse  to  his  onlv  powerful  ally  G^^rge  II.,  and  pro- 
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6kA^.  pbs«d  a  pUin  of  cooptrlLiitin  itidte  ettensive  ihait  the 
^^-•,1^  British  sovereign  deeitiied  tlecessar)^*  («eorge  €Oti(thed 
1757.  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  dfefehce  of  the  edstetti  bflttk  of  €b^  Weser, 
while  Ffederic  wished  that  of  thb  Rhine  td  bt  the  prifi- 
etpal  stttttdn,  ad,  from  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  rivef, 
it  wsis  much  mote  ten^le  than  the  Weser^  irhtch  was 
fbrdable  ifi  ttiahy  places.  Aft  army  of  Oerttiatis  in  British 
pay  was  formied  oli  the  pldn  tif  kihg  Oeor|^4  and  this  cdfti- 
^^h"d'T  ^^^  ititnlsted  to  the  duke  erf  Cumberlaiid.  In  JiUy 
of  Cum-  175;^  hb  rdj^al  highness  took  the  field  oti  the  enstem  batik 
wuBd.  ^f  tj,^  Weser.  The  Fretich  commanded  by  marshid 
d'Estree^4  ^^  Frederic  bad  foreseen,  easily  passed  that 
riv^r,  and  prd^eded  td  Mwistfcr*  On  the  25th  df  July 
they  attsieked  the  diike  in  his  intrenchni^ms  at  Hastenbaek, 
and  seized  one  of  his  batteries.  The  hereditary  prhice  of 
Brunswitkf'  then  only  twenty-one  ye^s  of  dge^  regained 
the  battety  sword  in  hand ;  and^  to  use  the  trords  of  t 
respefctdblc  historian,  "  proved,  in  the  first  btploity  that 
^^  nature  had  formed  htm  for  a  hero;'**  At  tht  same 
time,  si  Hanoverian  cdlone!^  with  a  few  battalioiis,  peiie* 
tratirig  through  a  wodd,  attacked  thl^  French  in  the  reafi 
put  then!  to  flight,  and  took  their  cannon  add  colours. 
The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  however,  being  In  posses- 
sion of  an  eminence  that  commanded  and  flanked  both 
the  lines  of  the  infantry  and  the  battery  of  the  allies,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  thought  it  impossible  to  dialodge 
them  from  their  posts;  and  commanded  his  forces  to 
retire  towards  Hamalen.  Marshal  d'Estrees  had  formed 
£k>  vety  diflerent  an  opinion  of  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
Iteit  he  was  actually  ordering  a  retreat  hitmelf^  when  be 
perceived,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  allied  army, 
withdrawing.^  The  duke  havitig  evacuated  Hatmden^ 
retretited  to  Nienbergh,  then  tb  Verden,  and  at  kst  to 
Staden;  and  thus  abandoned  the  whole  country  to  the 
l^rench,  without  any  farther  contest.  Thie  duke  of  Rich- 
lieu,  successor  to  d'Estrees,  pursued  his  highness,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  distressing  dilemma:  before  him  was 
the  ocean,  on  the  right  the  Elbe,  on  the  left  the  Weser, 
became  deeper  as  it  approached  the  sea;  behind  was  th€ 

z  Now  fluke  of  Bruntwick.  n  Sec  GUlie8*i  Fi^edeiic,  p.  947. 
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en«my*.     Nothing  remained,  but  either  to  fight  their  way    c|lAP. 
tkrough  the  hostile  force,  whi^hthey  considered  as  impos-     ^J.^^  ^ 
s ible,  or  to  surrendtir  themselvefll^risoDers  of  war.  Accor-      i^-^^ 
dingly,  the  dukie  capitulated  with  his  whole  army,  and 
concluded    the   noted   convention   of   Cloister- seven,     in  ConTen- 
ptember  1757.     By  this  treaty  the  troops  of  Hesse  and  cioittcr- 
runtwick  were  to  return  to  their  respective  countries ;  ^^^^^i^' 
tl:^«   Hanoverians  >vere  to  remain  at  Staden,  in  a  district 
igned  jthdm,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  electorate, 
hich    was  occupied  by  the  French.     This  unfortunate 
v-cnt  was  imputed  to  two  errors ;  one  in  the  original  plan 
the  campaign,  in  choosing  a  weak  line  of  defence  on  the 
^Veser,  instead  of  a  strong  line  on  the  Rhine ;  another  in 
^l^e  execution!  by  the  order  Cor  retreat  when  there  was  a 
probable  chance  of  victory.     It  was  also  said,  that  if  the 
^Uied  army,  instead  of  retiring  to  a  narrow  angle,  had 
proceeded  towards   Prussia,  they  might  have  been  easily 
^Overed  by  the  Prussian  forces.     His  royal  highness  hav- 
^s^  returned  to  England,  and  not   finding  his   conduct 
''^ceived  with  that  approbation  which  he  expected,  resigned 
^U  his  military  employments.     The  kingdom  being  now 
vuidcr  the  administration  of  Pitt,  in  order  to  cause  a  diver- 
of  the  French  force  favourable  to  the  allies  in  Ger- 
y,  he  planned  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France ; 
a  formidable  armament  was  equipped  with. surprising 
^^patch/     The   fleet  was   commanded   by  sir   Edward 
^^vrke,  and  the  army  by  sir  John  Mordaunt. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  fleet  anchored  oiF  the  Eineditlon 
^Ver  Charente,  and  took  the  Isle  of  Aix,  with  its  garrison,  of  France. 
*^  ivas  proposed  to  attack  Rochfort.  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
^^s  eager  for  this  measure,  but  sir  John  Mordaunt  deemed 
^^  too  dangerous  an  attempt.  After  continuing  in  the 
^^er,  and  reconnoitring  the  coasts  for  many  days,  it  was 
^fe«olved  in  a  council  of  war  that  they  should  return  to 
'^^gland.     The  nation  was  disappointed,  and  enraged,  at 

gx.  eThe  eqoipmcnt  affords  an  instance  of  the  vigorons  boldness  and  deciaion 
1^  ^^le  minister's  character.  When  he  oitlcred  the  fleet  to  be  eunippcd,  and 
j^lK^ tinted  the  time  and  place  of  its  rendezvous,  lord  Anson  saiu  it  would  be 
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OHAP.  the  failure  of  this  expedition.     All  were  sensible  that  the. 
minister  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  were  per- 


irsr.     fcctly  satisfied  with  thdii^nduct  of  the  admirals     The 

blame  was  thrown  upon  the  general.     He  was  tried  by  a 

court  martial,  and  acquitted.     His  exculpatory  sentence, 

however,  did  not  alter  the  public  opinion. 

^'.'^^         Dt7RiNG  these  disasters  of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia 

axploiti  of  .  1  .  /.  '  .       . 

the  kins  oi  having  to  contend  against  nve  great  powers,  was  m  the 
PnuBia.      most  perilous  circumstances,  which  only  served  to  display 
the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his  genius,  the  wisdom  of  his 
councils,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  disposition*     From 
his   winter  quarters  at  Prague,  he  in  the  beginning  of 
April  toolc  the  field.     Pretending  to  design  only  a  defen- 
sive war,  he  fortified  his  camp  at  Dresden,  and  made  some 
feeble  tncursions*^  into  Bohemia.     The  Austrian  general, 
conceiving  him  to  intend  nothing  beyond  these  petty  enter- 
prises, was   lulled  into  security.     Frederic  ordered  his 
troops-  to  assemble  by  diflPerent  routes  at  Prague  on  Uie 
5th  of  May,  where  general  Brown  was  posted  with  a  con- 
siderable force.     The   king,   knowing  that   his   enemies 
expected  a  great  reinforcement,  determined  to  bring  them 
to  battle  before  fresh  troops  should  arrive.     He  attacked 
them    without   delay,    forced   their   intrenchments,   and 
gained  a  complete  victory.^   The  Austrians  took  refuge  in 
Prague.     Frederic  summoned  that  city  to  surrender ;  but 
marshal  Daun,  hastening  to  its  relief,  encamped  at  Kolin 
Defetted     upon  the  Elbe.   The  king  of  Prussia,  on  die  18th  of  June 
by^bT*    1757,  having  atucked   his  intrenchments,  was  repuUed 
Austrians.  and  defeated  with  great  loss ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  raised  the  siege  of  Prague.     If  marshal   Daun 
had  been  as  active  in  pursuing,  as  he  was  skilful  in  obtain- 
ing his  victory,  he  might  have  prevented  Frederic  •  from 
Periioat     retreating  with  the  remains  of  his  troops.     From  Prague, 
atuatioa,     ^j^^  j^j^^  retired  into  Saxony.     The  Austrians  recovered 

the  whole  country  of  Bohemia,  and  advanced  in  pursuit 
fdmuliitei  of  Frederic.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  ravaged  Prussia, 
and^ur'  ^^^  ^^^  Swedes  entered  Pomerania.  To  increase  the 
^*  multiplied  dangers  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  the  conven- 

tion of  Cloister-seven  had  deprived  him  of  his  only  allyi 

d  Nineteen  thotuaml  were  kiltt^d,  and  fivetboufaml  taken  priioiiert.    'J'fke 
Iqk  of  the  coni)Ucror8  \ias  4I&0  vtry  consiilerable. 
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nd  the   French   forces   were   now  at  liberty   to  direct    CHAP. 
igainst  him  their  whole  efforts/  This  hero  was  always  more  ^^L^ 
caergetic  and  formidable  than  ever,  after' a  defeat.    Instead      1757, 
of  yielding  to  difficulties,  he  was  the  more  strongly  incited 
10  extraordinary  exertions.     With  a  small  body  of  men  he  Hegaim^ 
marched  against  the  French,  and  the  troops  of  the  Circles,  tJ^Vt**" 
posted  at  Rosbach,  near  Leipsic,  in  Upper  Saxony.     He  HoabMh, 
drew  up  his  forces  (November  5th,  1757)  with  such  skill,  Fi^eiu^ 
diat  he  overcame  a  great  army.     Ten  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  and   wounded,   and  seven   thousand 
taken  prisoners.     Having  thus  overcome  the  French,  he  Procee4« 
marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  against  the  Austrian  the  AqLri- 
tnny,  now  assembled  in  Silesia.     The  Prussians  had  lost  *"** 
dmost  all  the  towns  of  that  country,  and  at  last  Breslaw 
itself,  the   capital.      Frederic   in  the   end  of  November 
tiTi\red  in  Silesia  with  an  army  of  thirty-three  thousand 
men.  He  found  the  Austrians  posted  at  Louther,  being  sixty 
thousand  in  number,  under  marshal  Daun.     By  the  mere  and  gains  a 
force  of  military  genius,  he  gainmd  a  complete  and  decisive  Tietory. 
netory,  having,  killed  or  taken  twenty-one  thousand  men.^ 
Frederic,  who  knew  how  to  use  as  well  as  to  gain  a  vie- 
toty,  retook    Breslaw,    and    recovered   Silesia.      In    the 
■tidit  of  such  numerous  and  complicated  operations,  Fred- 
as genius  exerted  itself  in  policy  as  well  as  in  arms. 
%  Russians  were  so  powerful  in  Prussia,  that  his  troops 
^^Vhnded  against  them  in  vain.      Frederic,  by  his  emis- 
*•*!,  entertained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Peter  the 
'^jduke  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  who 
•^•wcll  aifected  towards  the  Prussian  king.     The  chan- 
^Ifer  Bestuchew,  prime  minister,  in  order  to  gratify  Peter, 


1^.  <At  this  time' the  kine  of  Pniisia  thus  expressed  himtu^lfin  it  letter,  to  his 
^^  Ctrl  mareschal :  **  What  sar  vpu  at'  this  leagae,  which  has  only  the  mar- 


jr^cniianv,  ana  a  nunarea  u 
7^  it  will  be  disgrace  in  nie  to 
**^ihing  me.'' 


submit  i  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  glor}'  iii 


f  i)r.  (4Ulies»  who  displays  great  military  science  in  his  account  of  the  engsgci. 
^ti  of  Fre<|cric,  shows,  tfiat  in  this  battle  he  adopted  both  the  disposition  and 


2^*''*kenfora  retreat;  which  secured  the  victory  to  the  Prussians,  as  a  similar 
?J*P|>rehension  of  Uie  «ucmy  had  done  to  the  Theban  heit).     (iillifs's  Friyl- 
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likely  soon  to  be  bU  master,  gave  orders  to  the  Husaian 
troops  to  retire  towards  Poland*  Marshal  Lehwald,  >vbe 
bad  commaoded  against  the  Russians,  freed  from  their 
formidable  army,  marched  against  the  Swedes  in  Pomera* 
oi^,  defeated  them«  and  drove  them  out  of  that  province. 
Frederic,  before  he  ivent  into  winter  quarters,  reduced 
Leibnitz,  the  only  fort  in  Silesia,  and  so  recovered  from 
the  Austrians  the  whole  of  that  province,  on  account  of 
which  they  had  begun  the  war.  Thus  did  thi^  extrapr- 
dioary  man,  deserted  Uy  every  ally,  with  a  comparatively 
smql\  number  of  forces,  make  head  against  the  most  for- 
midable combination  recorded  in  the  annuls  of  Europe; 
defeat  their  several  armies,  distinguished  for  valour  and 
disi:ipline,  and  commanded  by  xhe  most  skilful  general^; 
dispossess  them  of  all  their  acquisitions;  and^  though 
fighting  against  alrtoost  the  whole  continental  forfce  of 
Kuropcr,  evince  his  superiority  over  alt  his  enemies. 

T^^'  principal  oliject  of  British  preparations,  and  the 
chief  theatre  of  war,  was  North  America.  The  earl  of 
Loudon  being  recalled  aft|br  the  unsucces.>ful  caflnpaigo  of 
17417,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  general  Abercrom* 
bie.  Next  in  authority  was  major  gentr^l  Amherst* 
Admiral  Boscuwen  having  arrived  early  in  the  year,  the 
forces,  including  provincials  as  well  .as  regulars,  ^naoMnted 
to  no  less  thfin  fifty  thousand  me?.  The  geiSerala  and 
admind  concerted  tlie  plan  of  the  campaign;  the  objects 
of  which  were,  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  the  cap* 
ti^rc  of  the  French  line  of  forts.  General  ^^i^herst,  s^l* 
ing  with  ten  thousand  Vke^  under  convey  of  Soscawen's 
fleet  to  cape  Breton,  anchored  on  the  2d  of  June  in  9ight 
of  Louisburg  fortress,  which  a  few  days  after  was  regu- 
larly invested.  After  standing  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  it 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  27th  of  July.  Besides 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  six  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates  ^vere  cither  taken  or  destroyed  by  the 
English.  ' 

General  Arercrombije:  himself,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  undertook  the  expedition  against  the  Ibrts. 
His  first  attempt  was  ugainst  Ticonderoga,  a  fort  situated 
between  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  with  water,  and  in  front  secured  by  a  morass.     It 
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defended  by  a  breastwork  and  intrenchment,  and  gar- 
iMsiAed  by  five  thousand  men.^     The  badness  of  the  road^ 
laid  prttetited  the  artillery  from  keeping  pace  with  the      j^^g 
Hmy,  and  it  was  not  yet  arrived.     Notwithstanding  this 
Material  want,  the  general  determined  to  attack  the  fort ; 
but)  though  the  troops  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  they  Britiik 
^eT€  repulsed  #ith  considerable  loss ;  two  thousand  being  ?2J2  *^ 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  was  <lefetted. 
colnparatively  few.     The  general  made  a  hasty  retreat  to 
«  camp  on  the  southern  banks  of  lake  George.      Notwith- 
standhig  his  loss,  being  still  superior  in  force  to  the  ene- 
my, his  retreat  was  censured  by  military  men  as  precipitate. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  arrival 
•f  his  artiller}'^,  and,  being  so  supplied,  to  have  proceeded 
tQ  kis  operations  against  the  fort.      Abercrombie  detached  neTcrthe- 
«  considerable  corps  under  colonel  Bradstreet  against  fort  [u^^^Ji, 
Fnmtigtiac,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Law-  Frontignae 
v^e  from  lake   Ontario  ;  and  another  body  of    troops  Quesne. 
l^inst   fort  Du  Quesne,    under   general   Forbes.      Both 
^kae  expeditions  were  successful.     Fort  Du  Quesne  being 
^iw  a  British  possession,  was  called  hy  a  British  name, 
•hJ  thenceforward  denominated  Fort  Pitt. 

In   consequence  of  these   advantages   gained  by   the  ResaU  o^ 
■rifeh  troops,  the  Indian  nations  between  the  lakes  and  *^?  **?' 
'••Ohio  rery  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  ourabic 
MMri.     Thus,  notwithstanding  the  repulse  at  Ticonde-  ti»eoii8t» 
^^  the  campaign  of  17J8  in  America  was  very  advan-  J^"^"- 
^%*oas  to  tbc  British  interest,  and  very  honourable  to  the 
^thh' nation ;  as  Louisburg  had  been  reduced,  the  forii- 
^  Ime  of  communication  in  the  back  settlements  broken, 
^  Indians  in  consequence  reconciled,  the  British  terri- 
^*i«i  freed  from  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  the  French 
^*ligcd  to  confine  themselves  to  a  defensive  plan,  while 
^  country  could  now  project  offensive  operations. 

Amherst,  encouraged  by  his  own  successes,  and  the 

^^cral  tuperiority  of  the  British  arms,  projected  the  en- 

^  conquest  of  Canada  in  one  campaign.      He  proposed, 

aoOQ  as  the  season  should  admit,   with  ihe  principal 

a  InttUrmnth  «liiclitook  place  on  their  march,  the  UHiiih  army  uii4 
lite  ■aUcred  a  great  lots  by  the  fall  of  Un\\  Howe,  a  youii};  uohlem.in  of  ihc- 
cttproniie.    He  was  elder  bi-other  to  the  late  earl  Jin^ve. 
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CHAP    army  to  reduce  the  forts  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  along 
^^^^  the  lakes  still  in  the  possession  of  France  ;  to  send  a  large 
2^3^      body  of  land  forces,  and  a  strong  squadron  of  ships  of 
General     war,  to  Undertake   the   siege   of  Quebec,  the   capital  of 
eomimui.    French  America;    that   he   himself,  after   reducing   the 
clXr        f^^^n  should  besiege  Montreal,  sail  down  the  river,  and 
undertakes  join  the  besiegers  of  Quebec.     In  July  1759,  he  arrived 
Son  to  Cal  **  Ticonderoga,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  the  enemy  aban- 
»^«*         doned,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point.     This  post  they  also 
evacuated,  and  the  fort  of  Niagara  was  captured.     The 
projected  siege  of  Montreal  was  for  this  year  obliged  to 
be  postponed. 
General  TuE  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  Quebec  was  in- 

^^^ist^**^  trusted  to  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  an  officer  who,  though 
SEiebec  young,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  at  the  capture  of  Loutsburg, 
The  conquest  of  cape  Breton,  by  giving  us  the  command 
of  the  entrance  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  enabled  us  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  ships  of  the  line  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Quebec.  A  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships 
of  the  line  with  frigates,  accompanied  by  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men,  sailed  up  the  river.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,  with  admiral  Holmes 
second  in  command.  The  next  in  military  authority  to 
general  Wolfe  were  brigadiers  Moncktou  and  Townshend^ 
.  elder  son  to  the  lord  of  that  name,^  and  brigadier  Murray, 
brother  to  lord  Elibank. 

Oi«  the  26th  of  June,  the  armament  prepared  against 
Canada  arrived  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  formed  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  very  near  its  northern  bank,  and  extend- 
ing  to  the  mouth  of  Quebec  harbour.  The  town  is  situ* 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Charles.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The 
lower  town  is  situated  upon  a  plain  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  the  upper  on  a  bold  and  lofty  eminence,  that  runs 
westward  behind  the  plain,  and  parallel  to  the  river.  On 
the  east  is  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  on  the  north  were 
deep  woods.  The  French  army,  under  the  marquis  of 
Montcalm,  was  posted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 

h  Nov  marqati  Townrirend. 
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fn.  Charles,  extendiDg  to  the  Montinorenci,  with  thick    CHAP. 
woods  to  the  north.     From  the  strong  situation  of  the  ^^^„^V^ 
city,  the  English  general  was  aware  that  nothing  but  a      i^^g 
decisive  victory  would  procure  him  success.     He  endea-      « 
voured,  therefore,  to  induce  the  French  to  come  to  battle. 
Montcalm,  able  and  cautious,  would  not  relinquish  his 
advantageous    post.       Wolfe,    therefore,    determined    to 
attack  him  in^bis  intrenchments.     On  the  31stof  July^  he  Aotioo 
landed  his  forces,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  his  fleet,  2^^  ^**^ 
near  the  western   banks  of  the  M ontmorenci,  and  gave 
orders  to  his  troops  not  to  advance  till  the  whole  army 
was   formed.     The   British    grenadiers,    notwithstanding 
these   orders,  rushed  on   to   the   attack,  but  were   soon 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  compelled 
to  retreat.     The  general  advanced   with  the  rest  of  the  Britith  t^ 
army ;  but  the  disorder  occasioned  by  the  retreat  of  the  P"**^ 
grenadiers,  entirely  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  attack, 
and  general  Wolfe  was  obliged  to  repass  the  river  to  the 
Isle  of  St.  Orleans.     Our  gallant  general  had,  as  we  have 
already  said,  expected  the  cooperation  of  Amherst;  but 
the  career  of  that  great  officer,  though  successful,  had  not 
been  so  rapid  as  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Quebec 
General  Wolfe,  in  his  despatches  to  England,  manifested  Difficulticf 
that  he    knew  and   felt   the   difficulties  of  his   situation.  ^eAakjjBf' 
"  We  have  {said  he)  almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to 
^'  oppose.      In  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  I  own  myself  at 
^  a  loss  how  to  determine.     The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  I 
^*  know  to  require  the   most   vigorous  measures ;  but  the 
'^  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted 
"  only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event." 
The  repulse  at  Montmorenci  jnade  a  deep  impression  on  Anxiety  et 
the   English    general.      He    had    a  very   high    sense   of  ' 

honour,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  military  fame ;  he  was 
aware  that  men  judge  of  conduct  from  the  event,  much 
oftener  than  from  the  circumstances,  intentions,  and  plans 
of  the  agent.  Inferior  as  his  force  was,  destitute  of  the 
expected  aid,  great  as  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and 
of  the  country  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  well 
knew  that  if  unsuccessful,  he  should  incur  censure  and 
reproach.  These  considerations  operated  so  powerfully 
00  the  »u0c^tible  mind  of  Wolfe,  that  it  aflfected  hifl  cou* 
Vol.  I.  X 
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CHIP,    stitutioiii  naturally  delicate  and  irritable,  and  produced iii 
^^^^^L^  fever  and  dysentary.      Feeble  and  distempered  as  he  was, 
1759.      ^^  determined  either  to  effect  his  enterprise,  or  die  in  the 
Plausthe    attempt.      He  formed  a  design  manifesting  great  boldness 
the  for-       ot  conception  :   this  was,  to  land  his  troops  above  the  city 
^^•**         on    the  northern   banks  of  the   river,  at  the  base  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham   which  covered  the  town,    to  scale 
those  precipices,  and  gain  possession  o(  the  eminence,  in 
reliance  on  which  the  city  was  on  that  side  but  slightly 
fortified.      Having  communicated  his  scheme   to  admiral 
Saunders,  it  was   concerted   that  they  should  sail  up  the 
river,  and  proceed  several  leagues  farther  up  than  the  spot 
ivhere  they  intended  to  land,  with  a  design  of  returning 
down  during  the  night.     They  fell  down  soon  after  it  was 
dark  (Sept.  18th),  and  accomplished  their  disembarkation 
in    secrecy   and   silence.      Captain   Cook,    afterwards    so 
famous  as  a  circumnavigator,  commanded  the  boats  that 
gains- the     were  employed  to  land  the   troops.     They  proceeded  to 
Abraham  •  ^^  precipice ;   colonel  Howe,^  with  the  light  infantry  and 
highlanders,^  ascended  the  rocks  with  admirable  courage 
and   activity,  made   themselves  masters  of  a  defile,  and 
dislodged  a  guard  that  defended  a  small   intrenched  nar« 
row  path,  by  which  alone  our  forces  could  reach  the  sum- 
and  leads    mit.     The   heroic  general,  regardless  of   the    distemper 
Utite*'*^  ^®  which  preyed  on  him,  led  up  his  troops,  and  arrayed  them 
on  the  heights.      With  such  despatch  was  all  this  achieved, 
that  the  besieged  were  ignorant  of  the  attempt  until  it  was 
completely  effected.      Montcalm  being  informed  that  the 
enemy  had  possessed  these  commanding  heights,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a  battle,  by  which  only  he  cortcluded  the 
•town  could  now  be  saved.      He  passed  the  river  St.  Charles, 
and  advanced  intrepidly  to  meet  the  English.      C>eneral 
Wolfe,  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  formed  his 
Intrepid      line  of  battle.      Montcalm  attempted  to  flank  the  left  of 
^^  ^^        the  English,  but  was  prevented  by  the  skill  and  activity 
ri^n^hy      of  brigadier  Townshcnd,  who  presented  a  double  front  to 
the  enemy*      A  very  warm  engagement  took  place.     Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  standing  in  the  front  pf  his  line,  inspired  and 
(directed  his  valiant  soldierst     At  this  time  the  FrencU 

.    k  Aflerwardf  sir  William.  |  Tb^  fortf-^oood  i^nHHit 
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flad  begun  their  fire  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much 
execution.     The  British  forces  reserved  their  shot  until 
the  enemy  were  very  near,  and  then  discharged  with  the  ^1759, 
most  terrible  effect.     The  whole  army,  and  each  indivi- 
dual corps,  exerted  the^nselves  •  with  the  greatest  intrepi- 
dity',   activity,  and  skill.     They  had  just  succeeded  in  OTerpow« 
making  an  impression  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  when  ^l\\^ 
their  heroic  general  received  a  wound  in  the  wrist*     Pre-  heroi»ai. 
tending  not  to  notice  this,  he  wrapped  hi^  handkerchief 
round  it,  and  proceeded   with   his   orders,    without    th« 
smallest  emotion.     Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  grena-  Thegene- 
diers,  where  the  charge  was  thickest,  a  ball  pierced  his  ^7^^°^ 
breast.      Being  obliged  to  retire  to  a  little  distance,  when 
his  surrounding  friends  were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  about 
his  wound,  his  sole  concern  was  about  the  fate  of  the 
battle.      A  messenger  arriving,  he  asked,  *'*'  How  are  our 
**  troops  ?"     "  The  enemy  are  visibly  broken."     Almost 
faint,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  arm  of  aif  officer,  when 
his  faculties  were  aroused  by  the  distant  sound  of  ^^  They 
''  fly  ?"     Starting    up,    he  called,    "  Who   fly  ?"— "  The  . 
"  French." — **  What  (said  he,  with  exultation)  do  they 
^  fly  already  ?  then  I  die  happy."     So  saying,  he  expired  dies  in  the 
in   the    arms    of    victory."*       Generals    Moiickton    and  Jj^^ory. 
Townshend,  after  the  death  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
continued  the  battle  with  unremitting  ardour.     Mpiickton 
being  wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon  Townshend. 
Though  the  English  were  greatly  superior,  the  battle  was 
still  not  completely  gained.     The    British  troops   being 
somewhat  disordered  in  their  successful  pursuit,  the  geu- 
eral  marshalled  them  with  great  expedition.      Montcalm 
having  exerted  every  means  that  could  be  employed  by  a 
skilful  general  and  valiant  soldier  to  rally  and  animate  his 
troops,  was  mortally  wounded.     The  French  fled  on  all 
sides,   and   the   British   victory  was   complete.     Quebec  Quc1>«6 
capitulated  to  general  Townshend.  den!'*" 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  attribute  the^su'c- 
cess  of  this  celebrated  enterprise,  in  a  considerable  degree, 

m  The  eirearosbinces  of  bit  deAth,  so  picUire!iq«e  nnd  ([loriotn^^  nntitnilly 
•uncftA  to  die  historical  render  a  compariioii  with  the  death  oi'  Kpaiiiinondas  jit 
Maatinea,   and  of  Guatavus  Adolphus ;   and  produced  $oifi%  Virettv  nfTi^ciin^ 
pooma  in  the  I^QKUaii  and  Latin  Iang:tiaf[;e8,  both  on  the  death  <»  Wolfe,.  |md  iti     > 
rvseinbtance  to  that  of  Uic  other  heroes. 
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CHAP,   to  accident*     There  were,  said  they,  sendnels  disposed 
'-       along  the  river,  who  might  have  discovered  the  approach 


»  of  the  British  troops  to,  the  precipice  of  Abraham,  and  if 
they  had  made  the  discovery,  could  have  given  the  alarnk 
in  time  to  prevent  success.  The  amount  of  this  reasoning 
is,  that  when  a  purpose  is  to  be  effected  by  despatch,  se- 
crecy, and  surprise,  if  these  be  not  employed,  the  attempt 
CMsesoT  will  not  be  successful.  The  success  of  this  design  was 
acUere!*^  owing  to  its  probable  impracticability.  The  enemy  were 
iDcnt.  not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  post  which  they  deemed 
impregnable*  The  sagacity  of  our  general  penetrated  into 
dieir  sentiments,  and  he  formed  his  project  on  the  moral 
certaunty  of  their  secure  inattention  to  that  quarter.  His 
reasoning  was  fair  and  just,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case :  the  design  originated  in  military  genius :  it  was  a 
very  bold,  and  even  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  but  such 
attempts,  the  general  history  of  wars,  and  of  British  wars 
in  particular,  would  teach  us  to  encourage;  because, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  been  oftener  successful  than 
otherwise. 

The  news  of  this  glorious  victory  and  important  acqui- 
sition excited  the  most  lively  joy  in  England.  Every  hon- 
our was  bestowed  on  the  memory  of  the  hero  who  had 
achieved  the  conquest,  and  the  warmest  thanks  were  given 
to  the  generals  and  admirals  who  had  been  instrumental, 
to  its  execution. 

By  the  great  and  rapid  successes  of  1759,  joined  with 
and  proceeding  from  the  advantages  of  1758,  France  had 
not  only  been  driven  from  her  encroachments  in  North 
America,  but  deprived  of  her  most  valuable  original  pos- 
sessions. Montreal  and  the  rest  of  Canada  still  remained 
under  her  power,  after  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
i7riS.  In  the  following  campaign,  the  efforts  of  the  French  in 

Campaign  ^|j^^  quarter  of  the  globe  were  directed  to  the  recapture  of 
sioa.  Quebec,  which  they  determined  to  attempt  early  in  the 

seas6n,  before  the  river  should  be  open  for  the  admission 
of  the  reinforcements  about  to  arrive  from  England.  Gen- 
eral Murray,  then  governor  of  that  city,  took  every  pre- 
caution to  maintain  so  important  an  acquisition.  As  the 
Fvench  approached,  being  advantageously  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  he  determined,  though  inferior 
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lumber,  to  risk  an  engagement ;  hoping,  through  tht    CHAP. 
very  of  his  troops,  for  a  success  which  would  clamp  the  ^^-i^.,^- 
iiitft  of  the  enemy;  and  knowing  that,  if  disappointed,      i^q, 
k^    could  securely  shelter  himself  in  Quebec.      Being  un-  J**^^. 
»^3ccessful,  he  retreated  to  that  city,  which  was  immediately  aueinptt* 
invested  by  the  enemy,  JJ^j;^? 

It  being  now  the  month  of  May,  and  the  river  open, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  British  fleet  and  troops  wei» 
&aiUng  up  to  Quebec.     The  French  raised  the  siege  with  and  are  re- 
Sr^at  precipitation,  leaving  their  provisions,   stores,  mid  ^* 
artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  governor  gene- 
ral of  Canada  now  centered  all  his  hopes  in  the  defence  of 
Montreal ;  which,  concluding  that  it  would  be  attacked  by 
general  Amherst,  he  strengthened  with  new  fortifications ; 
At  the  same  time  raising  new  levies  of  troops,  and  collect- 
log  large  magazines  of  military  stores.  The  English  gene- 
''al,  as  the  French  governor  apprehended,   undertook  the 
siege  of  Montreal ;  and,  to  facilitate  his  operations^  redu-  . 
ccd  several  small  posts  up  the  river.      Having  arrived  at  General 
Jfc^ontreal,  he  was  soon  joined  by  general  Murray  fron^iJjJJIJJ^ 


Quebec,  and  invested  the  place  in  September  1 760.     Th©  ^ 
Pi^ench  governor,  despairing  of  relief,  capitulated  ;  and  M  CauaiU. 
C^cuuda  surrendered  to  the   British  arms.     Thus  did  the 
^■BMtion  of  France,  after  compelling  this  country  to  go  to 
■^^  by  its  unjust  aggressions  in   North   America,  diirin)B^ 
^**<  Srst  years  of  hostilities,  while  the  convulsions  of  our 
^'^ancils   prevented  effectual  measures  on  our  part  for  its 
^^|)pression,  prove  successful ;  but  when  dissension  yielded 
^^  unanimity,  when  incapacity  gave  way  to  genius,  whoa 
^"^se  counsel  selected  for  the  execution  of  its  plaas  the 
^^Icst  agents,  and  prompt  and  decisive  vigour  aiforoted  the; 
'^cst  effectual  means  of  execution,  the  ambitious  eiiemv 
^''^  not    only    checked,   but    overthrown ;    France   was 
^^prived  of  her  unjust  acquisitions,  and  bereft  of  her  most 
^^^uable  ancient  territories,  which,  but  for  her  own  aggres- 
^>on,  she  might  have  enjoyed  unmolested.     Such  was  the  Result  ^r 
^^^nge  effected  during  tlie  three  years  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  i^Aml.^^ 
Pi^ded  at  the  helm  of  affairs ;  and  such  was  our  situa-  "•» "'  ^*=- 
^^^Ji  in  America  in  October  1 7G0.  irco. 

In  Europe,  though   the  first  operations  projected  by  Affairs  of 
^^had  been  unsuccessful,  the  disappointment  was  by  all  ^"*"**i'*^* 
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CHAP,   ^knowledged  not  tb   have  been  owin^  to  the  want  of 
^^.^V^   adequate    preparation^   and   the   succeeding  plans    we're 
ij^     attended  with  no  less  success  than  in  America.     Early  in 
ExuedMoR  1758,  a  new  expedition  was  proiected  against  the  coast  of 
of  Nor-   '  r  ranee,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  maritime 
mapdy.      power  of  the  enemy.   By  the  latter  end  of  May  two  squa- 
drons were  ready ;  one  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  under  lord  Anson  and  sir  Kdward  Hawke,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  the  other  consisting  of  four 
ships  of  the   line    with    seven    frigates,   commanded  by 
commodore   Richard  Howe,     to    convoy  the    transports 
that  carried  the  land  forces,   consisting  of  sixteen   bat- 
talions, and  nine  troops  of  light  horse,  destined  for   the 
coQst    of  Normandy,  under    the   command    of    Charles 
duke  of   Marlborough.     They  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
th<  lit  of  June,*  and  landed  on  the  5th  in  Castle  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany ;  thence  they  marched  to  St.  Maloes, 
•  the  pi'incipal  harbour  on  the  channel  for  privateers,  and 
r        which  greatly  distressed  the  English  trade.      Finding  that 
Ji^^'^.f  late  too  strong   to  be   taken    by  assault,   they  contented 
*-•  *  fhenlselves  with  setting  fire  to  about   a  hundred  sail  of 
shipping,  the  greater  number  of  them  privateers,  and  to 
several  magazines  filled  with  naval  stores.  From  the  coast 
of  Brittany  they  sailed  across  the  bay  towards  Normandy, 
btit  v«re  prevented  by  a  violent  storm   from  eflFecting  a 
landisg.     They  returned  to  St.  Helens  to  refit;  and,  the 
<Juke  of  Marlborough  being  called    to   another  service, 
^^«M  Bligh  was  appointed  to  command  the  land  forces. 
!•  ilrtigust  the  armament  again  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
rtiilt^^  and  anchored  before   Cherburg.     This  place,  in 
die  idMbt  of  the  channel,  well  situated  for  protecting  the 
drrninierce  of  France,  for  annoying  that  of  England,   and 
et^eti  for  facilitating  an  invasion,'  had  been  strongly  forti- 
fied.    The  English  armament  attacked  and  captured  the 
town,  destroyed  the  harbour  and  bason,  (a  work  of  much 
ingenuity,  charge,  and   labour,)  razed    the  fortifications, 
and  took  considerable  quantities    of  ordnance,   and   na- 
val and  military  stores.      Again  srttempting  St.  Maloes, 


n  A  day,  thirty-«u  Tears  ftller,  bo  aaspictfms  to  Uie  Mval  ^lory  «f  EnglwHl 
and  Howe. 
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the  Eoglish  army  met  with  a  check  at  St.  Cos,  on  which    chap. 
they  returned  to  JEngland.  '* 

The  naval  operations  in  Europe  in  1758  were  not  ^^^^ 
decisively  important,  though  Britain  had  a  manifest  supe-  NathI 
riority.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and 'lord  Anson  almost  anni*  tiooir^ 
hilated  the  French  trade  on  the  western  coasts.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  admiral  Osbom  dispersed  the  French  fleet 
off  Carthagena,  and  established  the  superiority  of  the  Eng'- 
lish  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  year  the  Englidi 
navy  was  also  successful  in  Africa.  Mr.  Gumming,  an 
African  merchant,  of  the  sect  of  quakers,  presented  to  the 
minister  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  fort  Lewis  on  the  river 
Senegal.  This  project  being  approved,  a  small  squadroa 
was  equipped  under  the  command  of  commodore  Marsh. 
Mr.  Gumming^  went  on  board  that  officer's  ship,  in  order 
to  forward  and  guide  the  expedition.  Some  armed  vea« 
sels  that  opposed  the  British  at  their  entrance  into  the 
river,  dispersed ;  and  the  fort  and  acQoining  factory  sur- 
rendered. Id  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  a  British  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  commodore  Keppell,  made  an  attack 
on  the  island  of  Goree,  situated  southward  of  the  Senegal^ 
and  compelled  it  to  surrender,  notwithstanding  its  being  ' 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  batteries  amounting  to  above  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  During  the  attack,  the  Afri- 
can shores  were  covered  by  multitudes  of  the  natives,  who 
expressed  by  loud  clamours  and  uncouth  gesticulations^ 
their  astonishment  at  the  terrible  effects  of  European 
artillery. 

In  1759,  greater  naval  preparations  were  made  than  in 
the  former  year.  Admiral  Boscawen,  being  now  returned 
from  America,  was  appointed  to  command  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  French  had  prepared  powerful 
armaments  both  at  Toulon  and  Brest.  Boscawen  blocked 
up  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Toulon ;  but,  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  the  French  took  the  opportu- 
nity  of  putting  to  sea,  hoping  to  pass  the  Straits,  and  join 
the  Brest  fleet.  Admiral  Boscawen,  having  now  refitted 
his  damaged  ships,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.     On  the 

o  Mr.  Camminii  defeDded  hh  eondaot  m  perfectly  consonant  to  hiti  relirU 
ous  princiiilea,  affirming  himselt'to  have  been  previously  persuaded  Uut  it  would 
(RKMe  a  btnOdtwi  ooiuiuett. 
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CHAF.    lath  of  August,  hifvitig  eoiii€  up  with  them  off  c«pe  Lg- 
y^-^,f--^t  gos.in  Portugal,  he  entirely  defeated  the  hostile  fleet ;  aad 

1760.     ^*^^^  ships  of  the  line  surrendered  to  the  British. 
Signal  TIC-         The  French  were  making  great  preparations,  with  an 
Boscaven   tnteutioii,  it    was  thought,  of  invading  either  Britain  or 
i!imr      Ireland.  Intelligence  being  received  that  a  number  of  fiat- 
bottomed  boats  were  ready  at  Havre  de  Grace,  for  the 
puvpose,    as   it  was   conceived,  of  landing   their   troops. 
Admiral  Rodney  was  sent,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  and  bombs  to  the  coast  of  Normandy* 
Anchoring  in  the  road  of  Havre,  he  commenced  the  bom- 
bardment, burnt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  destroyed 
many  of  their  boats,  and  consumed  a  quantity  of  their 
stores. 

The  principal  preparations,  however,  were  making 
at  Brest,  where  a  formidable  fleet  was  equipped  under 
admiral  Conflans.  Against  that  force  the  chief  fleet  of 
England  was  directed,  under  sir  Edward  Hawke  ;  who 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  France  before  the  Brest  fleet  had 
left  the  harbour,  and  blocking  them  up,  long  prevented 
them  from  sailing. 

Ik  the  beginning  of  November,  the   British  fleet  was 
bv  stress  of  weather  driven  from  the  coast  of  France,  and 
compelled  to  anchor  at   Torbay.     The   French  admiral 
seized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  from  Brest,  with  twenty- 
one  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.      Informed  of  their 
departure,  Hawke  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  arrived 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  which    the  enemy  had  then   reached* 
The  French  admiral  retired  close  to  shore,  with  a  view  to 
draw  the  English  squadron  among  the  shoals  and  islands, 
on  which  he  expected  they  would  he  wrecked  ;  while  he 
himself  and   his    officers,    perfectly  acquainted  with   the 
navigation  of  the  place,  could  either  stay  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disaster,  or,  if  necessary,  retire  through  chan- 
nels unknown  to  the  British  pilots.     The  days  were  now 
very  short,  the  weather  was  extremely  tempestuous,  and 
there  was  the  farUier  disadvantage  of  a  leeshore.     Admi- 
ral Hawke,  not  deterred  by  %  leeshore   even  during  the 
storms  of  winter,  pursued,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  that  adventurous  boldness  which 
has  generally  marked  British  warriors,  and  been  so  o^ten 
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productive  of  British  success.     Sir  Edward,  in  the  Royal    CHAP. 
George,  ordered  the  master  to  bring  him  along  side  of  the  .^^^^^  ^ 
French   admiral,    who  commanded  on  board    the   Soleil      ^j^ 
Royal.     The  pilot  remonstrated  on  the  danger  of  obeying 
the  command,  as   there  was  a  great  probability  that  they 
would  run  upon  a  shoal.     "  You  have  done  your  duty 
**  (replied  the  admiral)  in  showing  the  danger ;  now  you 
**  are  to  comply  with  orders,  and  lay  me  along  side  of  the 
*'  Soleil  Royal."  The  command  was  obeyed  and  the  battle 
became  general.      Four  of  the  French  ships  were  burnt  or 
sunk  during  the  action,  and  one  was  taken ;  the  interven- 
tion of  night  only  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
French  fleet.     The  next  day  another  ship,  being  stranded 
on  the  shoals,  was  burnt.     This  victory  gave  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  them 
from  making  any  important  attempt  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.P 

In  1760,  admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen  were  alter- 
nately stationed  in  Quiberon  bay  and  the  adjacent  coasts, 
thereby  employing  a  great  body  of  French  forces,  under 
the  idea  that  an  invasion  was  intended  ;  and  several  advan« 
t^ges  were  gained.  Admiral  Rodney  destroyed  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  shipping,  both  mercantile  and  warlike ; 
but  as  the  enemy  had  only  an  inconsiderable  fleet,  no  im- 
portant exploit  was  achieved  in  those  seas.  The  most 
■oied  enterprises  in  the  channel,  or  adjacent  oceans,  in 
Ae  year  1760,  were  those  in  which  the  famous  Thurot 
ncaded  the  army.  This  bold  and  enterprising  adventurer,  Thnrot. 
'n  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  master  of  a  Dun- 
kirk privateer.  In  1758,  he  had  with  his  ship*^  done  great 
^^ecution  in  the  north  seas  ;  had  taken  numbers  of  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  had  once  maintained  an  obstinate  engage-^ 
^CiJt  against  two  English  frigates,  and  compelled  them  to 
wsist  from  their  attack.  Becoming  known  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  he  was  in  1759  employed  to  command  a  small 
*^maraent,  fitting  out  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  Toward 

I  P  The  English,  fi'onn  the  bcp^innin?  of  the  war,  had  alfcady  taken  and  destroy- 
J'  ^*"i;nly -seven  FnMieh  shipn  of  the  line,  and  lhu*ty-one  tVij^sjtes  ,•  and  two  of 
|J[^'*r  l>iHait  iJiips  with  four  trigati'S,  penshed  ;  so  that  their  wliule  Iohh,  in  this 
^^»«Ular,  amounted  to  sixty -four ;  whereas  the  h>S8of  lireat  Jirilain  did  not  ex- 

*^  'H.'vensail  of  ihc  Hue,  and  five  frij^ates. 
*l  Callc<l  the  Delleislo,  and  eurning  fony-foiir  gujis. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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CHAF.    tbe  end  of<httt  year  he  tailed,  designing  to  invade  Scotland 
^'        or  Ireland,  aa  opportunity  might  serve*  Commodora  Boys 


^^  pursued  him  to  the  north  seas,  but  was  obliged  to  put  into 
Leith  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  during  which  timo'  Thu- 
rot  escaped  his*  reach.  Being  overtaken  by  n  storm,  he 
parted  company  with  one  of  his  thirty  gtm  ships,  and  was 
driven  into  Bergen,  where  he  was  detained  by  stress  of 
weather  nineteen  days ;  after  which  time  he  sailed  for  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  proceed  to  the 
north  of  Ireland*  The  weather,  however,  again  becom- 
ing stormy,  he  parted  from  his  twenty-four  gun  ship  ;  and 
being  entreated  by  his  officers  to  return  with  his  now 
diminished  force,  declared  that  he  would  not  again  show 
himself  in  France  until  he  had  struck  some  blow  for  the 
service  of  his  country.  Latiding  in  the  island  of  Isla, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  behaved  with  much  moderation 
and  generosity,  paying  a  fair  price  for  cattle  and  other 
provisions  which  he  found  there.  Meanwhile  this  adven- 
turer had  alarmed  all  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Regular  troops  and  militia  were  posted  in  various  places^ 
where  it  was  thought  that  he  would  most  probably  attempt 
^  landing.  Commodore  Boys  pursued  him  round  the 
Orkneys,  while  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  St. 
George's  Channel,  in  order  to  intercept  his  return.  In 
February  1760,  sailing  from  Isla,  he  proceeded  to  the 
bay  of  Carrick  Fergus.  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  he 
effected  a  landing,  and  attacked  the  town,  which  colonel 
Jennings,  with  a  force  greatly  inferior,  defended  with  intre> 
pidity  and  skill,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and 
evqi  after  the  enemy  had  taken  one  part  of  the  town, 
continued  to  defend  the  remainder,*^  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  enemy.  He  surrendered  by 
capitulation,  by  which  he  preserved  the  castle  from  attack. 
Meanwhile,  the  Irish  militia  assembling  from  all*  the 
neighbouring  districts,  Thurot  found  it  necessary  to  depart. 

r  The  rciltntirtiignate,  %bieh  I  tnnaeribe  from  Smollett's  bUtorr,  vlll,  I  doubt 
not,  b«  acceptable  to  my  reiKlen,  as  a  stiikittg  inMance  of  tbe  union  of  courage 
and  bmnanity.  "  While  tbe  French  and  Knglish  were  hotly  eiigingcd  in  one  of 
iheatreetc,  a  little  child  ran  playfully  bttween  them,  havitig  no  idea  of  the 
danger  to  iirhldi  it  was  exposed  :  a  common  soldier  of  the  euemr,  perceiTing 
tbe  life  of  this  poor  innocent  at  stake,  grounded  bis  piece,  advanced  deliberately 
between  tbe  lines  of  the  fire,  took  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  ooaveved  it  to  s 

Klace  of  safety  ;  then  returning  to  Iiiis  place,  it^sunied  bis  iQusket,  and  renewed 
is  LfyttiUty/'^ 
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At  this  time  captain  John  Elliot,  a  young  officer  who   CfffAF. 
bad  already  greatlydistinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valour,  ^^^.A,^ 
having  sailed  from  Kinssde  with  three  frigates,  was  on  his      i^^ 
way  to  meet  Thurot.     On  the  28th  of  February  he  des* 
cried  him  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  immediately  gave  sig^^ 
tial  for  battle,  in  which  Thurot   very   readily   engaged* 
Both  sides  fought  very  valiantly,  but  the  ft*itons  carried 
die  day.  The  adventurous  hero  was  killed,  and  his  ships 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquerors*     The  name  of 
Thurot    had  become  so  terrible  to  merchants,  that  the 
defeiU  and  capture  of  his  squadron  were  celebrated  with 
as  hearty  rejoicings  as  the  most  important  victory  cottid 
have  produced* 

The  West  Indies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war|  W.  Indtci. 
had  been  but  little  attended  to  by  an  administratto»» 
equally  narrow  in  its  views  as  feeble  in  its  resolutions* 
Commodore  Frankhind  had  been  sent,  in  1755,  with  four 
ships  of  the  line ;  and  admiral  Coats  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  1757,  taken  the  command:  but  nothing  material  had 
been  done*  Toward  the  end  of  1757,  a  British  squa- 
dron, much  inferior  to  ^e  French  in  point  of  force, 
engaged  them  off  cape  Fran9oi8,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat  in  a  scattered  condition*  Several*  other  actions 
look  plftce,  but  these  were  unimportant  in  the  result* 

Thb  comprehensive  genius  of  Mr*  Pitt  was  directed 
with  vigour  and  effect,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole  inter* 
esis  lof  his  country*  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  every 
quarter  where  they  eould  be  annoyed  by  attack/  He 
proposed,  in  1756,  to  send  an  expedition  agmnst  the 
French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  strong 
anxiament  was  equipped  under  general  Hobson  and  com- 
modore Moore,  who  commanded  the  land  and  sea  forces* 
They  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  latter  end  of  1758* 
Martinico  was  the  first  object  of  their  destination ;  but, 
finding  that  island  very  strongly  defended,  they  proceeded 
to  Gaudaloupe,  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward*  Arriv- 
ing  there  on  the  23d  of  January,  they  made  a  general 
attack  upon  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  the  various  batte- 
ries by  which  it  was  defended*  The  enemy  made  an 
obstinate  resistance ;  but  their  cannon  beinc^  at  last  silen- 
ced, the  British  troops  were  enabled  to  land ;  on  which 
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CHAP,    the  French  abandoned  the  town  and  its  fortifications.     In 
'  the  interior  parts  of  Gaudaloupe  a  vigorous  resistance  was 


1760  niade^  hut  at  length  proved  ineffectual*  The  whole  island 
was  conquered,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Deseada 
and  Marigalante  surrendered  themselves  to  the  British 
arms.  Though,  in  1760,  the  operations  of  Britain  in  the 
West  Indies  were  not  so  splendid  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  they  were  far  from  being  unimportant.  A  danger- 
ous insurrection  took  place  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
which  was  suppressed,  not  without  gre^t  difficulty.  The 
British  completely  protected  the  trade  of  their  country, 
annoyed  that  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  or  took  numbers 
of  French  privateers,  and  several  ships  of  war.  On  the 
whole,  they  had  in  that  quarter  gained  valuable  acquisi- 
tions from  the  enemy,  and  so  completely  established  their 
superiority^  as  to  have  paved  the  way  for  future  conquest. 
Kivitln-  The  same  general  policy  which  directed  France  to  her 

^^^  encroachments   in  America,  had  also  extended  to  India; 

but,  that  we  may  have  a  clear  view  of  the  operations  and 
events  in  that  quarter,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state 
of  our  settlements  and  those  of  the  French,  at  the  time 
when  our  narrative  begins.  Immense  have  been  the  acces- 
sions  to  British  power  and  influence  in  that  country,  during 
the  period  of  which  our  history  treats ;  but  of  both  pro- 
gress and  results  we  can  judge  only  by  first  taking  a  view 
of  the  outset. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
the  possessions  of  the  English  in  India  were  merely  com« 
mercial  factories,  guarded  by  forts  near  the  seacoast,  or 
on  the  great  navig-able  rivers.  They  had  penetrated  very 
little  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  At  this  time,  England  had,  on 
the  Malabar,  or  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  possessed 
ju,  Surat,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 

and  the  most  northern  settlement  on  that  coast.  Proceed- 
ing southward,  their  next  factory  was  Bombay,  situated  on 
a  small  island.  After  that  came  Tillicherry,  fifteen  leagues 
from  which  was  Calicut.  The  last  and  most  southern  settle* 
ment  which  they  possessed  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  An- 
jengo.  Doubling  cape  Comorin,  and  coming  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandeli  the  first  Epglish  establishment  that  met  the 
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sailor,  was  fort  St.  Davids.   Farther  to  th^  north warct,  was    CHAP. 
the  principal    possession  on  the  eastern  coast,    fort  St.  y^^^. 
George,  called   IVTadras,  from  its  contiguity  to  that  city,      j-g^ 
which,  with  several  villages  in  the  vicinity,  was  purchased 
in  the  last  century,  by  the  East  India  company  from  the 
liftg  of  Golconda.     Still  farther  to  the  northward,  was  the 
chief   British  settlement  in  India,  fort  William,  close  to 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
o»  the  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.       Beside  these 
8Htlcments^  the  English  had  several  interior  factories  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  which  were  secured  by  forts.  They 
hid  also  settlements  at  Bencoolen,  and  other  parts  of  India 
heyoiid  the  Ganges. 

The  principal  French  possession  was  the  city  of  Pon-  Design^ 
Jicherry,    on   the   Coromandel   coast,    between   forts  St.  «'»M»w>- 
Barid  and  St.  George.      This  was  a  large  and  populous  of  the 
toini.     On  the  Malabar  coast  thev  had  also  established  ^^'^"*'*> 
fiwtories  at  Surat  and  Calicut,  and  at  Rajapore.  On  the  Gan- 
|6«  thcjr  had  a  factor}'  at  Chandemagore,  above  Calcutta. 

When  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  M.  Dii- 
ikfatwas  the  French  governor  general  in  India.  He  was  a 
■mi  of  great  ability  and  soaring  ambition,  who  projected 
At  establishment  of  the  empire  of  France  in  Hindostan. 
'wthat  purpose  he  embraced  the  same  policy  which  had 
•8WI adopted  by  his  countrymen  in  America,  of  stirring  up 
■Hiativos  against  the  British  settlers.  All  the  provinces 
■d  kingdoms  of  Hindostan  had  belonged  to  the  empire 
^  the  mogul ;  but  his  power  had  been  so  much  reduced  • 
V  Kouli  Khan,  that  he  was  not  able  to  assert  his  former 
*^ority  over  such  extensive  dominions.  The  princes 
wat  had  been  tributary,  and  even  the  subahs  and  nabobs, 
*ho  had  been  governors  appointed  b\'  him,  his  own  ofli- 
^  and  servants,  now  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, and  asserted  their  independent  supremacy  over 
^"^ir  respective  territories.  These  princes  or  chieftaias 
'Jpty  often  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  natiimllysoli- 
^^d  the  assistance  of  European  settlers  in  their  neigh 
"^hood;  while  the  Europeans,  on  tlu-  oilur  hand, 
^'^d^avourcd  to  interest  the  native  princt-s  \i\  tli^ir  contests. 
^'^pleix,  seeing  that  they  might  be  useful  tools  in  tht: 
^^^cution  of  his  project,  paid  great  court  t<^  these  ch.iefs. 
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CHAP,   especially  such  of  them  as   showed  themselves  bold 
^^r^^^  anprincipftrd  adventurers.   Nizam  Amuluck,  the  subah 
176a      viceroy  of  Decan,  having  officially  the  *  appointment  of 
nabob  or    governor  of   Arcot,  had  nominated  Anavei 
Khan  to  that  office.  The  viceroy  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
son  Nazirzing,  whom  the  mogul  confirmed.    Between 
subah  and  the  English  at  fort  St.  George,  there  was  an  «i 
cable  intercourse.      Dupleix  supported  a  pretender  to 
office,  Muza  Pherzing,  cousin  to  the  other;  and  found  mes 
to  engage  Chunda  Saib,  an  enterprising  adventurer,  in  fav< 
of  the  pretender,  against  the  legally  constituted  viceroy** 
body^of  English  troops  advanced ;  the  French,  afraid  of 
engagement,  retired.     The  pretender,  abandoned  by 
own  army,  threw  himself  on   the   mercy  of  his   cou&. 
who  spared  his  life,  but  for  his  own  security  kept  him      i^ 
confinement.       Dupleix,   disappointed   in   his   project      o£ 
raising  by  his  ovn  force  an  usurper  who  would  be  suba^s^ 
vient  to  hisdesigns,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
roy's  life.  The  chief  conspirators  were  his  prime  minii 
and  two  of  his  nabobs.      Encouraged  and  stimulated    by 
the  Frenchman,  they  murdered  their  master,  and,  releasisafll 
the   cousin,    proclaimed    him    viceroy    of  Decan. 
usurper  associated  M.  Duplcix  with  himself  in  the  _ 
ment.      In  the  tents  of  the  murdered  viceroy  they  foaX»» 
an    immense    treasure,    of  which   a    great  share   fell     '•^ 
Dupleix,    the    promoter  of  the    crime.        The    usurpioS 
colleagues  in  the  viceroyalty  attacked  the  nabob  of  Arc^^^ 
who  was  legally  appointed  by  the  royal  viceroy,  and  und^'^- 
the    protection   of   the    English    presidency   at    Madras  ^ 
They  dispossessed  him  of  his  government,  and  appoint ^^d 
Chunda  Saib,  their  own    agent,  nabob   of  Arcot. 
English,  considering  these   proceedings  as  an  aggressi 
on  their  ally,  and  as  tending  to  raise  the  French  influeife.^^ 
to  a  very  dangerous  height,  sent  a  considerable  force        "^ 
repel  the  usurper  and   his  French  auxiliaries.       The  B^^' 
tisli   troops  were  commanded  by    the  celebrated    Cli^^^f*". 
(.'live.         This  gentleman  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  Inc^-  *• 
company  as  a  writer ;   but  being  formed  for  more  arduo^*-^' 
Mituations,  and  desirous  of  a  military  life,  h«  had 

S  See  Soiolk'1t*s  CaiitinnatiOn.  \ol.  iii.  p.  SOk 
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his  services  in  that  capacity^  and  was  employed  to  com-  CHAP, 
mand  in  this  expedition.  With  such  resolution^  stcresy, 
and  despatch,  did  he  proceed,  that  the  enemy  knew  nothing  ^i^go 
of  his  approach  until  he  was  actually  before  their  capital ; 
and  the  capture  of  Arcot,  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
British  interest,  was  farther  memorable,  from  being  the 
first  ocfcasion  in  which  Clive .  displayed  his  extraordinary 
talents.  Meanwhile,  the  usurper  of  the  Decan  having 
been  murdered,  Sallabah  Sing,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers  of  the  former  viceroy,  was  proclaimed  by  M. 
Dupleix,  in  opposition  to  the  elder,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  mogul,  and  supported  by  the  English. 
The  usurper,  finding  means  to  cut  off  his  brother  by  poi- 
son, and  considering  himself  as  undoubted  viceroy,  made 
a  grant  to  M.  Dupleix  of  all  the  English  possessions  north 
from  Pondicherry,  consequendy  including  Madras.  Du- 
pleix was,  in  1753,  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  this 
grant,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  a  suc- 
cessor appointed.  Sieur  Godeheu,  the  new  French  gov- 
ernor, being  of  a  less  daring  character  than  Dupleix,  did 
not  venture  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution,  but  pro- 
ceeded more  secretly  against  the  English  interest,  by 
stimulating  the  native  princes  to  hostilities.  While  he 
was  pursuing  these  measures,  he  professed  the  most  paci- 
fic intentions,  and  even  concluded  a  provincial  treaty 
with  the  presidency  of  Madras.  War,  however,  soon 
commenced  in  the  Carnatic ;  and  there  the  English,  com- 
manded by -general  Stringer  Lawrence,  were  on  the  whole 
successful.  But  a  severe  blow  was  struck  against  them 
10  another  quarter  of  India,  a  blow  which  may  be  traced 
Id  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  French.  Alii  Verdi  Cuptnre  ^ 
Khan,  subah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  a  man  of  ^^®^^^- 
great  abilities,  having  died  in  April  1756,  was  succeeded 
by  his  adopted  son.  Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  a  young  man  weak 
in  his  understanding,  violent  in  his  passions,  and  profli- 
gate in  his  morals.  The  old  vioeroy  on  his  deathbed, 
had  exhorted  Dowla  to  bend  his  principal  attention  to  the 
redaction  of  the  English.  Impressed  with  these  ideas, 
the  young  subah,  soon  after  his  accession,  marched  to 
Calcutta,  and  summoned  the  fort  and  city  to  surrender. 
Mr.  Uolwellthe  governor,  with  a  few  officers^  and  a  very 
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CHAP.  Yceble  garrison,  maintained  the  city  and  fort  with  uncom- 
,^^^,^^^^  mon  jaesolution  and  courage,  against  several  attacks,  until 
1760.  h^  ^^s  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  enemy  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  castle.  He  then  submitted,  the 
subah  having  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  Neverthe- 
less, ihev  were  all  driven,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  iorty-siK  persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place  called 
the  Uliiclc  Hole  prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  in 
which  ihcrc  was  hardlv  any  current  of  air.  Here  thev 
were  exposed  to  a  scene  of  as  cruel  distress  as  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  most  of  them  died  in  the  greatest  agony,  but  Mr. 
Holwell  and  a  few  others  came  out  alive. 

CoLONF.L  Glivc  was  at  this  time  employed  in  the 
company's  service  in  aliother  part  of  India.  On  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  and  admiral  Watson  reduced  Angria, 
a  piratical  prince,  who  had  been  extremely  formidable  to 
all  those  countries.  Returning  in  triumph  to  Madras, 
ihey  concerted  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  British 
affairs  in  Bengal.  On  the  1st  of  January  1757,  the  com- 
pany's armament  arrived  off  Calcutta.  The  admiral,  with 
two  ships,  attacked  the  town,  and,  though  opposed  by  the 
cnemy^s  batteries,  in  two  hours  silenced  their  guns ;  on 
which,  as  fast  as  posssible,  they  abandoned  the  place  and 
Cfire  re-  fort.  Colonel  Clivc  attacked  the  town  in  another  quarter, 
nriUbh  hi-  *"^  ^y  ^^^^  intrepid  conduct  facilitated  the  reduction  of  the 
fcrcst.  settlement.  Soon  after  he  attacked  and  took  Hoogley,  a 
city  of  great  tnulc,  and  containing  immense  stores,  maga- 
zines, and  rich  us,  belonging  to  the  sabah.  The  viceroy 
of  Bengal  advanced  with  an  army  of  20,000  horse  and 
15,000  foot,  being  resolved  to  expel  the  English  out  of  his 
dojninions.  On  the  2d  of  February,  he  arrived  opposite 
the  English  camp,  within  a  mile  of  Calcutta.  Clive,  being 
reinforced  frotn  the  fleet,  drew  up  his  army  and  attacked 
the  enemy  so  vigorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  a  thouscmd  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
a  great  number  of  horses  with  all  their  spoils.  Intimidated 
by  his  defeat,  the  viceroy,  on  the  9th  of  February,  made 
a  peace,  the  gentral  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  fac- 
tories and  possessions  taken  from  the  English  company 
should  be  restored  ;  that  their  losses  should  be  cotppletely 
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compensated ;  that  whatever  rights  and  privileges  had  in     CHAP, 
any  former  time  been  granted  by  the  mogul,   should   be 
confirmed  'and  established  for  the   future ;  and  that  the      ^^^ 
English  should  have  the  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  in  any 
manner  which  they  should  judge'  expedient.      Having  con- 
cluded this  treaty  with  the  viceroy,  colonel  Clive  and  admi* 
ral  Watson  turned  their  victorious  arms  against  the  French, 
and  attacked  their  fortress  and  factory  at  Chandemagore, 
situated  farther  up  the  Ganges  than  Calcutta,  strongly  for- 
tified, and  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  French  at 
Bengal.      It  was  garrisoned   by   five  hundred  Europeans 
and  twelve  hundred  natives.     Clive,  now   reinforced  by 
troo'ps  from  Bombay,  invested  the  place  on  the  land  side; 
admirals  Watson  and  Pococke  attacked  it  on  the  Ganges ; 
their  united  efforts  soon  compelled   the  enemy  to  submit, 
and  the  place  was  surrendered.     The  ammunition,  stores, 
effects  and  money,  found  in   Chandemagore,    were  very 
eonsiderable ;    but  the  chief  advantage   of  the  conquest 
arose  from  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  principal  settle- 
ment on  the  Ganges,  which  had  greatly  interfered  with 
the  English  commerce  on  that  river.     The  viceroy  was 
far  from  being  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  English. 
He,  indeed,   discovered    a  great  partiality   towards    the 
French,  and  evidently  showed  an  intention  of  joining  them 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  prepared   for    hostilities.     He 
evaded  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  Treache^ 
he  had  so  lately  signed,  and  concerted  with  French  agents  royl** 
to  attack  the  English,  while  they  promised  him  the  assist- 
ance of  such  a  body  of  European  troops  as  would,  enable 
him  to  drive  them  out  of  his  vicinity.     Mr.  Watts,  a  man 
of  ability,  was  then  English  resident  at  the  viceroy's  courts 
and   possessed   considerable  influence    with   the    subah's 
ministers.     He  not  only  learned,  and  was  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  council  of  Calcutta,  the  intentions  of  the 
subah,  but  found  means  to  form  a  party  against  him  in 
his  own  country.  The  subah,  by  all  the  arrogant  insolence 
of  a  mean  and  despicable  mind  in  high  power,  had  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  the  chief  men  in  his  court  and  army. 
A  plan  was  concerted  for  depriving  him  of  his  power,  and 
conducted  by   Meer  Jaflier  Ally  Khan,   his  near  ally  by 
marriage,  prime   minister,   and  chief  commander  of  the* 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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Otl4P«    army.     The  prcject  being  commuoicated  to  Mr.  Watts, 
he  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  company,  and  by  the  com* 


1760.      P^y's  authority  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  malcontents 
for  depriving  Dowlah  of  a  power  which  he  was  trying  to 
Ciive  takes  render  destructive  to  the  English  interest.     Colonel  Clive, 
the  field,     ^^^ongly  urged  by  Jaffier,  took  the  field  to  assist  the  mal- 
contents.    The   English  commander,  with  a   handful  of 
troops,  began  his  march.  Crossing  the  Ganges,  he  advanced 
to  Plassey,  within  one  day's  march  of  Moorshedabad,  the 
icapital  of  Bengal.     There  he  found  the  viceroy  encamped 
With  seventy  thousand  men,  in  all  the  feeble  magnificence 
which  eastern  effeminacy  has  in  all  ages  brought   against 
European  hardiness,  courage,  and  resources  of  intellect. 
The  elephants,  with  their  scarlet  housings,  the  rich  and 
variegated  embroidery  of  their  tents  and  standards,    the 
glittering  parade  and  costly  decor^itions  of  their  cavalry, 
their  gilded  canopies,  equalled  any  of  the  pageantry  which 
a  Persian  satrap  or  king  ever  brought  against  the  wisdom, 
atrength,  or  .valour,  of  Greece  or  Macedon,     The  subah, 
as  weak  and  timid  in  difficulty  and  danger,  as  insolent  and 
overbearing  in  safety  and  prosperity^  now  courted  the  for- 
giveness and  friendship  of  Meet  Jaffier ;  and,  believing 
that  he  had  prevailed,  gave  him  the  command  of  his  left 
Battle  of    wing.       Colonel  Clive,  with  about  three   thousand    two 
^'     hundred  men,  advanced  against  more  than   twenty  times 
that  number.     Jaffier  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  action ; 
Victory  of  ^^*^  ^*^^^  ^^  ^^®  Indian  troops  were  completely  defeated, 
theEng-     yf\tYi  |he  loss  on  the  side  .of  the  conquerors  of  only  seventy 
men.      Colonel   Clive,    with   wise    policy,    forbearing  to 
express  any  resentment  against  the  part  which  Jaffier  from 
indecision  and   double  treachery  had  acted,  saw  that  he 
would  be  a  astful  tool  in  the  hands   of  England.     He 
saluted   him  sabah  of  the  three  provinces,  and  exhorted 
him  to  pursue  his  march  to  Moorshedabad,  engaging  to 
Reroiiidon  foUow  him   immediately  witi)  his  army.     Arriving  at  the 
ami  jiuiior  Capital,  coloo^l  Clive  deposed  Sumjah  DowUh,  and  with 
minioice-  great  solemnity  substituted  in  his   place  Jaffier,  who  was 
ptiWicly  acknowledged  by   the   people   as   viceroy  of  the 
provivces  of  Bengal,   Bahar,    and  Ortssa.      Jaffier  put  to 
death  his  predecessor,  and  granted  to  his  allies  and  sup* 
porters  the  English,  all  the  conditions  on  compliance  with 
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which  they  granted  his  vice-royalty.  He  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  a  crore  of  rupees,^  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  their  losses  at  Calcutta,  and  ceded  to  them  a  ^tree 
considerable  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  a  great  revolution  was 
effected,  and  th«  command  of  a  country  superior  in  extent, 
fruitful hess,  riches,  and  population,  to  most  European 
kingdoms,  was,  by  a  handful  of  troops,  who  were  headed 
by  an  officer  bred  to  a  civil  profession  and  not  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war,  transferred  to  a  company  of  merchants 
residing  in  one  of  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  globe. 
Thus  ended  the  war  with  Surajah  Dowlah,  in  which  the 
viceroy  of  Bengal  was  not  only  the  agressor,  but  had  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  power  perpetrated  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelties.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Clive  was 
necessary  to  procure  justice  to  his  injured  country.  After 
the  subah  had  concluded  a  peace,  which  restored  to  the 
English  their  rights,  andindemnified  them  for  their  wrongs, 
he  immediately  entered  into  a  concert  with  their  enemies 
for  violating  the  peace,  and  depriving  them  of  their  long 
established  possessions  and  privileges  ;  but  being  as  weak 
as  wicked,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  ill  conducted 
villanv.  ' 

While  the  northern  provinces  of  India  engrossed  the 
principal  attention  of  the  company's  council  and  officers, 
the  French  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
their  forces  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  attacked 
Ingeram,  Vizagapatam,  and  other  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

In  1758,  large  reinforcements  arrived  ander  M.  Lally, 
with  a  strong  squadron  under  M.  d'Apche,  and  the  enemy 
projected  the  entire  conquest  of  the  English  possessions  on 
that  coast.  They  invested  fort  St.  Davids  in  the  south 
part  of  the  Camatic,  and,  before  an  English  force  couid 
arrive  to  its  assistance,  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Lally 
also  attacked  Tanjore,  because  the  rajah  had  distinguished 
himself  as  the  zealous  and  faithful  ally  of  the  English. 
The  French  general  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money 

t  A  niDee  U  about  'Zi.  Gd. ;  a  laok  is  100.000  rupees,  tM  it  al)out  1 2,5001. ;  • 
«r»re  Ua  hun<k'et)  lacks  ;  Mns^quaiiUy,  l,85O,g00I. 
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OUAP.     which  would  have  amounted  to  81O,0O0l«     Beiog  refused, 
y^^^^^^^^  ^^  invested  the  city ;  but  the  rajah's  native  troops,  assisted 
1760       ^y  ^^rttish  engineers,  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that 
the  French  general  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  tc 
raise  the  siege.     Retreating  northwards  from  Tanjore,  he 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Madras.     The  English  were  at  this 
time   so.  much  surpassed  in  land  force,  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign  they  acted  on  the  defensive. 
Nuvniope-         The  same  year  admiral   Pococke   succeeded  to  the 
tiie?iidiaa     command  of  the  British  fleets  in  India,  on  the  death  of 
scHs.  admiral  Watson.     On  the  26th  of  March,  he  came  up 

with  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  road  of  fort  St.  Davids, 
and  attacked  them  in  the  afternoon.  D'Apche  having 
fought  warmly  for  two  hours,  in  the  evening  retreated. 
The  misbehaviour  of  three  of  his  captains"  prevented 
Pococke  from  a  successful  pursuit.  The  next  day  he 
learned,  that  the  enemy  had  lost  a  ship  of  the  line,  which 
had  been  damaged  in- the  engagement.  About  five  hun- 
dred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  scarcely 
one  hundred  of  the  English*  This  was  the  first  action 
ever  fought  between  a  British  and  French  fleet  in  the  Indian 
seas;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which 
admiral  Pococke  laboured,  it  was  auspicious  to  England. 
Admiral  Pococke  having  gone  into  harbour,  to  repair 
the  damage  incurred  by  his  fleet ;  as  soon  as  he  was  refitted, 
set  sail  again  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Having  cruised  for 
several  weeks,  he  found  them  on  the  2rth  of  July  at 
anchor  in  Pondicherry  road.  On  descrying  the  English 
fleet,  the  French  unmoored  and  fled,  Pococke  closely  pur- 
suing the  enemy^  could  not  come  up  with  them  till  the  3d 
of  August,  when  having  obtained  the  weathergage,  he  bore 
Eri^sh  down  on  them  in  order  of  battle.  The  engagement  began 
with  great  fury  on  both  sides;  but  in  a  short  time  the 
French  retreated  towards  Pondicherr}*.  Night  intervening, 
they  escaped ;  but  their  ships  were  so  much  damaged,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  sail  to  the  Mauritius  to  refit,  and  thus 
leave  to  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seaan 


u  Two  of  tbe  Kn^Iish  captaini  bfing:  tried,  verc  dismiascd  the  sen  ice  ;  antf 
(he  thifd  wm  deprived  of  Ula  rank  as  pott  eaptaia  for  one  yeilr, 
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But  the  completion  of  British  victory  over  the  French    CHAP. 
in    India  was  reserved   for   the   glorious  1759.     In  the 


onth  of  December  1758,  Lally  began  his  march  towards  |^^ 
^f  adras,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January  commenced  the 
investment  of  that  important  fortress.  The  besieged, 
tliough  inferior  to  him  in  strength,  made  a  gallant  de- 
'c^nce*  The  event  was  for  some  weeks  doubtful ;  but  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  troops  and  stores  arriving, 
Conducted  by  captain  Kempenfelt,  M.  Lally  raised  the 
^icge,  and  retreated  to  Arcot,  extremely  chagrined  at  his 
sU  success. 

About  the  same  time  a  detachment  under  colonel 
Pord  dispossessed  the  French  of  Vizagapatam  and  Masu- 
Upatam.  The  subah  of  the  decan,  who  had  been  favour- 
able to  the  French  as  long  as  they  appeared  superior, 
finding  the  English  now  so  powerful  in  his  neighbourhood^, 
I^voposed  a  treaty  to  the  government  of  Madras.  An 
^^iance  was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  he  renounced 
adl  connexion  with  France,  and  ceded  the  entire  circar  of 
A^asolipatam  to  the  company  ;  v/ho,  on  their  part,  engaged 
Hfit  to  assist  or  countenance  the  subah's  enemies. 

Colonel  Coote  now  commanded  the  English  forces 

in  the  Camatic,  and,   being  able  to  act  on  the  offensiveii 

ptoceeded  against  Lally.      Having  gained  several  advan- 

•■ps  over  the  enemy,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a 

9>eral  engagement,  which  he  effected  at  Wandwalsh.    In 

•■i  battle*   the  English  gained    a   great   and    important 

^^ctorj-,  which  decided  the    fate  of  French  India  on  the 

^^<^mandel   coast.     Lally,    with   the   remainder   of   his 

^■^ps,    retired    to    Pondicherry.      The    British   general 

^'^Cgvercd  Arcot ;    and,  except  Pondicherry,  the  French 

^^  now  no  settlement  of  a«y  importance  in  the  Carnatic. 

The     conquest   of   Arcot    finished     the     campaign.^  Conquest 
Jtiiral   Pococke,  during  the  same  campaign,  again  de-  "^^"^ 
^^ted  the  French,  and  compelled    them    to   leave  those 
^.     On  the  Malabar   coast,    a   squadron  of  English, 

X  Prom  the  dctufl  of  this  engsgernent,  to  he  found  in  Rmoi!ott,  it  a]>pear^\ 
great  Talour  was  displayed  on  both  sides ;  but  that  the  hreiich  geDCi-al  wa." 
and  impetuous;  and  that  the  victory  of  the  klngiitth  uas  owing  to  colonel 
e^8supei4or  skill. 

7  The  campaign  somewhat  exceeded  the  boiuidm-ies  of  1759,  :Vr»«t  heinf 
ft  in  the  bcgiUQing  of  Ktbrwtr^  17<(4). 
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CHAP,    under  captain  Richard  Maitbuid,  made  themselves  masters 
^^^^^  of  the  factory  of  Surat* 

17^  Thus  we  have  seen  French  aggression,  after  being 

for  a  time  successful,  rousing  British   energy,  and  pro- 
ducing British  victory;    we   have  seen  her  attempts  to 
exalt    herself  by   humbling    England,   lead  to  her  own 
humiliation,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  her  rival ;  and  we 
have  seen  her  unjust  and  unwarrantable  ambition  discom- 
fited.    Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  where  Britain  was 
engaged  for  herself  solely ;  we  must  now  follow  her,  to 
I'mnaftc-    her  cooperation  with  allies.      We  left  Frederic  in  winter 
Kufoiieof  quarters,  after  the  campaign  of  ir5f,  that  glorious  era  m 
wkhTer     *'*'  history.     In  England,  the  king  of  Prussia,  since  the 
Allien.         dissolution  of  his  political  connexion  with  France,  and  his 
alliance  with  this   country,   had   become  a  very  popular 
character.     This  predilection  rose  to  enthusiasm,  on  his 
gaining  the  victory  at  Rosebach  over  the  ancient  enemy 
oi  Briuiin.     The  union  of  the  two  catholic  powers  was  by 
many  considered  as  a  confederacy  to  oppress  and 'subvert 
the  protestant   interest  in   Germany.     The  English  ap- 
plauded and  extolled  Frederic  as  the  protestant  hero,  and, 
anxious  for  his  success,  were  willing  to  contribute  toward 
Comprc.    his  support  and  defence.     Mr.  Pitt,  having  taken  a  view 
andenei-    of  the  State   of  affairs  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
cy*ofS3r'   ^^o^<5  operations   of  the   year,  saw  that  the    strenuous 
Pitt  efforts  of  Britain  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance 

of  power ;  and  that  exertions  in  Germany,  by  employing 
the  strength  of  France  in  that  quarter,  would  weaken  her 
operations  in  America.  He  therefore  proposed^  that  a 
strong  army  should  cooperate  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
Germany  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  A  subsidiary  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  the  king  of  England  stipulated 
to  pay  into  the  hands  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  annual 
sum  of  670,0001.  to  be  employed  at  his  discretion  for  the 
good  of  the  common  causes;  and  parliament  cheerfully 
voted  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  object,  and  other 
purposes  of  the  war. 

The  convention  of  Cloister  seven  was  considered  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  n:ition,  and  also  as  infringed  by  the  subse* 
quent  conduct  of  the  French  in  H:inover.  The  army^ 
which  had  been  dispersed  by  that  treaty,  was  reassembUd 
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io  British  pay,  and  the  commaDd,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.    CHAP. 
Pitt,  bestowed  on  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  ;  whose 


object  in  the  campaign  of  1758  was  to  drive  eighty  thou-      ,^^ 
sand  French  troops  from  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphrflia. 
His  own  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  consisted 
of  only  thirty  thousand  Hanovtrians,  but  they  were  after* 
wards  joined  by  the  troops  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Brunswick, 
whom  £ngland  engaged  by  subsidies  to  assist  in  the  dehv- 
erance  of  Germany.     The  plan  of  operations  concerted 
with    Frederic    was,  to   compel   the   enemy  to   evacuate 
Brunawick  and  Hanover,  through  the  fear  of  having  their 
communication  with  the  Rhine  intercepted.     For  these 
purposes  he  sent  in  March  two  detachments  to  the  Weser, 
of  which  one  gained   possession  of  Vcrden,   the  other, 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew  the  hereditary  prince, 
took  possession  of  the  strong  and  important  post  of  Floyer. 
In  April,  prince  Ferdinand  himself,  crossing  the  Aller,  Operations 
advanced  south  towards  Brunswick,  assisted  by  a  detach-  'Jl^ickT'u^ 
ment  of  Prussian  troops  under  prince  Henry,  the  king's  der  prince 
brother.     Al«  Clermont,  who  had  succeeded  Richlieu  in  oand: 
the  command  of  the  French  forces,  apprehensive  of  being 
eut  oflT  from  his.  intercourse  with  the   Rhine,  evacuated 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttle,   and  Hanot'er,  and  marched  to 
Westphalia.     Crossing   the  Weser,   Ferdinand   besieged 
Minden,  and  took  it  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  army.    Count  On  tli« 
Clermont  now  retreated  towards  the  Rhine ;  repassed  it  "'^*^' 
at  Wesel  in  May ;  and  stationed  the  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  after  having  lost  a  number  of  his  troops, 
which  were  taken  in  the  retreat.     Ferdinand  would  not 
suffet'  them  to  remain  undisturbed  within  the  boundaries 
of  Geroaany*     In  June,  he  attacked  them  at  Crevelt  near  Battle  of 
Clevea,  and  gained  a  victory  more  glorious  to  his  military    "^^ 
character  than  decisive  in  its  consequences.     The  prince 
of  Soubise,    who   commanded   a   considerable    body   of 
French,  having  defeated  a  detachment  of  Hessians,  Fer- 
dinand was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  the  affairs 
of  France  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect.     In 
July,  twelve  thousand  British  troops  arriving  from  Eng* 
land  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
reinforce  the  allies,  Ferdinand  now  resumed  his  oiTensive 
operations.     Through    his  judicious,   well-planned,  and 
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CHAt^.    well-executed   movements,    he    completely   effected  the 
'         object  of  the  campaign,   by  driving  the  French  out  of 
j^^      Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia.' 
Bxnioitsof      '^^^  ki**g  ^  Prussia  now  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Frederie.    Utmost  advantage  of  the  victories  which  be  had  gained 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign.     Of  Silesia,  the 
fortress  of  Schweidnitz  alone  remained  in  the   hands  of 
Austria.    This  place,  which  was  blockaded  during  winter, 
on  the  return  of  spring  he  attacked   by  a  regular  «iege. 
Commencing  his  works  on  the  2d  of  April,  he  on  the  15th 
carried  the  garrison  by  assault.     Having  thus  completely 
recovered  Silesia,  he  invaded  Moravia,  and  besieged  Ol* 
mutz  its  capital;  but,  having  opened  the  trenches  at  too 
great  a  distance  from   the  town,  he  spent  his  time  and 
ammunition  uselessly ;  and  count  Daun  arriving,  obliged 
him  to  raise  the  siege.     Meanwhile  the  Russians  and  Cos- 
sacks had  invaded  Brandenburg,  and  were  committing  the 
most  barbarous  ravages.     Their  army  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  it  was  Frederic's  object  to  come  between  them^ 
so  as  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  each  other.     In 
this  design  he  succeeded  ;  and  %va8  able  to  bring  Roman* 
zow,  with  the  principal   division,  to   battle  at  Kustrin.^ 
The  ready  genius  of  the  Prussian  king,  on  perceiving  the 
"^      disposition  of  the  Russian  troops,  formed  his  men  in  such 
a  way,  as   to  bear  with  his  artillery  on  their  thick  mass, 
and  prevent  the  parts  of  their  army  from  supporting  each 
Defeats      Other.     Success  followed  his  attempt;  he  gained  a  most 
the  Un^-   decisive  victory ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
ana  at    us-  ^^^qqq  men,  with  a  great  quantity  of  cannon  and  stores : 
the  loss,  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  amounted  to  about 
1200  men.     Having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  dan- 
ger of  the   Russians,  he  hastened  agkinst  the  Austrians 
under  marshal  Daun.     On  the   14th  of  October,  he  was 
surprised  by  that  general  at  Hochkirchin  ;^  suflfered  a  de- 
feat, but  not  decisive ;  acted  with  such  ability,  as  to  pre- 
vent the   enemy  from   deriving  any  material   advantage 
from  a  victory ;  and  ultimately  compelled  Daun  to  retire 
into    Bohemia.      The    Russians   and   Swedes  were   also 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Stralsund. 

z  SmolleU,  toI.  iv.  p.  33.  a  Gillies.  b  Smollett. 
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In  1759,  prince  Ferdinand  took  the  field  against  the    CHAP, 
if^rench,  who  had  again  invaded  Westphalia  in  great  force,  y^^,^>^^ 
ixxider  messrs.  De  Contadcs  and  Broglio.     Prince  Ferdi-      ^^^ 
nauid  in  July  found  them  posted  at  Minden.     The  prince 
^l^inking  the  enemy  too  strongly  posted  to  render  an  attack  Frmchin- 
by  him  wise,  took  a  position  at  some  distance,  hoping  to  Ij^?;^**^ 
provoke  them  to  commence  an  assault,  which  he  was  well 
prepared  to  resist.     The   French  generals   very  irnpru- 
dcntly  left  their  own  strong  posts  to  attack  prince  Ferdi* 
iBSind.     The  battle  began  at  dawn,  and  was  fought  with  Fenfintnd 
great  impetuosity  on  both  sides  till  noon ;  when  the  vig-  BriUsh  tn- 
our,  firmness,  and  courage  of  the  English  infantry  deter-  f^^j^ 
nined  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  gained  a  complete  victory*  Tictory  at 
The  British  cavalry^  commanded  by  lord  George  Sack-     "*  ^' 
ville,  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  bear  down  upon   the 
•xiemy  when  routed  and  flying.      They  did  not  advance^ 
^ndwcre  of  no  service  in  the  battle.^     The  same  day,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  M'ho  was  fast  rising  to 
vulitary  eminence,  having  been  sent  by  his  uncle  against 
^  detachment  of  French  at  Gofcldt  with  six  thousand  men, 
defeated   twice   that   number  of  the  enemy,  killed   three 
^^ousand,  and  took  as  many  prisoners*     These  successes  French 
^luibled  Ferdinand  to  drive  the  French  a  second  time  out  ^Gemih 
^f  Germany,  and  to  leave  the  allies  in  possession  of  every  ny. 
P^vince  and  town  wliich  belonged  to  them  at  the  decla- 
•^•fion  of  war. 

Tu£  campaign  of  1759  was  far   from  being  equally 

'^sperous  to  the  Prussian  monarch.      Beside  the  formid- 

^^1<£  enemies  that  he  had  to  encounter  abroad,  he  was  di8«> 

^^cted  at  home  by  dissensions  among  his  generals;     It 

^^  the   object  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  had 

^^fore  fought  separately,  to  form  a  junction  this  campaign. 

«^derick*s  first  purpose  was,   to  prevent  this  junction, 

^^d  to  attack  one  division  before  they  could  be  supported 

J^  another  ;   but  the   disorders  among  the  generals  pre- 

^Kited  them  from  acting  with  their  usual  skill  and  alacri- 

^"^      The  Prussians  were  defeated,  on  the  23d  of  June,  at  Loswi  ot 

"^s^y,  on  the  Oder,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  four  thou-  i»Aissiiu 

^<l^    ^  Hn  |r)rd%hip*8  cmulnct  on  thi«  nccamon  anderwcnt  an  imiuiry  and  a  trial.  He 
^^•^gcdin  his  defence,  tliat  contradiolory  orders  had  been  scut.    This  allcgatifm, 
^'^^'•''cvep,  ivas  not  made  out  to  the  sati.Hfaction  of  the  court ;  the  issue  was,  that 
^  'Was  declared  unfit  for  serving  bis  majesty  in  a  military  capacity. 
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QU4.P.   sand  menw     This  dtsaaier  disooncerted  the  king^s  men» 
fture$)  and  was  the  prelude  to  a  much  greater  defeat*  The 


iraa      Austrtans    and    Russians,    soon   after  this  battle,  joined 
their  forces,  and  encamped  at  Kuodersdorfi  near  Franck* 
fort  on   the  Oder.     Oa  the  12th  of  August  the  king  of 
Prussia  attacked  the  enemy,  and  had  almost  succeeded  ia 
defeating  the  Russians,  when  the  intervention  of  marshal 
Loudohn  and  the  Austrian   army  gave    a  fatal  turn  to 
affairs.     Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
king,  who  exposed  himself  in   the  most  dangerous  parts 
of  the  field,   had  two    horses    shot   under   him,  and   his 
clothes  rent  by  musket  balls,  the  Prussians  were  completely 
defeated  and  dispersed  ;  the  approach  of  night  saved  their 
army  from  total  ruin.*^     The  pressure  of  calamity  served 
only   to  increase  the  elastic  force  of  Frederick's  genius. 
JUe  recruited  his  army  with  indefatigable  diligence,  repla- 
ced  his  artillery  from  the  arsenal  of    Berlin,  and   soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops* 
But  the  jealousies  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
isoncurred  with  the   active  ability  of  Frederick.     When 
Daun  proposed  to  pursue  the  enemy,  the  Russian  general 
would  not  consent ;  and  the.  time  was  wasted  without  any 
important  effort,  until  winter  gave  the  Prussian  monarch 
some  respite  for  restoring  his  affairs, 
French  In  1760,  the  court  of  Versailles  made  great  prepara* 

'GermaDY^  tions  for  recovering  their  footing  in  Westphalia.  The 
hereditary  prince,  in  April,  having  assailed  the  count  de 
Germain  too  adventur-ously,  was  repulsed  j  but  afterwards, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  attacked  a  numerous  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Exdorf,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  i  five  bat< 
talions  were  taken  prisoners,  with  their  arms,  baggage, 
and  artillery.^  On  the  3l8t  of  the  same  month,  priace 
F<*rdinand,  with  the  main  army,  had  an  engagement  wUh 
the  French  near  Cassel,  in  which  the  enemy  were  com* 
pelled  to  retreat*     The  hereditary  prince  was  afterwards 

'  ilTlie  king  findinf^  the  d«ft»at  iiievitjiWc,  actit  ii  letter  to  the  qi»cen  in  thcM 
terms :  '*  JCcmove  from  Berlin  nvitb  ibe  rciyal  f^oaily ;  lettlte  archhen  be  ciy'rivil 
to  Potsdam  :  the  town  ni:iy  muko  coii(lition«i  with  the  enemy.**    (iillics 

c  KUiot's  regiment  ot'* light  hone  appeared  for  the  first  tinie  in  the  field 
^     upon  this  occasion  ;  And,  to  the  MKtonishment  of  the  veteran  troops,  ch«rac4 
five  different  times,  ami  broke  throu|;h  the  enemy  at  every  charge*    Sec  JeJ* 
shaA»*s  History  of  Great  Jlritaioy  vol.  li.  p.  478. 
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^fetted  near  Campen,  but  by  a  masterly  retreat  was  able    CH\P. 
^  rejoin  the  main  army.    The  successes  of  that  campaigfn         ^' 
towards  the  close  were  ver}'  various,  but  on  the  whole  it      |^^ 
^^as  not  favourable  to  the  allies,  as  the  French  had  again 
sot  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Wtstphalia,  and  the 
^vhole  principality  of  Hesse. 

The  king  of  Prussia  strained  every  nerve  to  compen- 
sate the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  and  so  distributed 
his  forces  as  to  oppose  the  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Aus- 
trians,  in  separate  divisions;  while  the  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  attempted  to  join  the  Austrians,  in  Silesia* 
Prederic  used  everx'  art  to  animate  and  inspire  his  troops;  Masterijr 
lie  addressed  himself  to  their  superstition,  credulity,  and  ]^d«rV 
every  other  principle  by  which  wise  policy  could  operate 
upon  vulgar  minds :    thus  inspired,  they  took  the    field. 
^%e  king  found  means  to  combine  attack  and  defence. 
MThile  protecting  Silesia,  he  invested  Dresden ;  but  the 
approach  of  marshal  Daun,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege 
^i  that  city ;  and  the  enemy  also  took  Glatz,  in  Silesia* 
1*he  king  found  it  necessary  now  to  resort  to  Silesia  in  per- 
son, to  maintain  his  interest  in  that  long  contested  pro* 
^^e ;  with  his  usual  dexterity,  he  separated  two  divisions 
^f  the  Austrian  army,  and  kept  such  positions  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  surround  his  forces.      He  changed 
"^  movements  and  posts  so  often,  that  he  kept  the  enemy 
^Iv^ys  on   the  watch;    and   determined  to  attack  them 
^iQlself,  as  soon  as  he  should,  by  marches  and  counter- 
'^i^hes,  draw  the  one  division  to  too   great  a  distance 
^^Oi  the  other  to  receive  from  it  any  support.      Before  Operations 
'^ioi  was    marshal    Daun   with   one    army ;   behind  him,  Sclir- 
'^^Oudohn  with  another;  and  he  was  informed  by  his  spies,  ll"*^*  "^ 
^^t   a    third    army  of  Russians    had  crossed  the  Oder  and  .\m»- 
^;^tl  joined  Daun.      Daun  being  reinforced   by  the   Rus- 
^**iis,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  August  prepared  to 
^^Vc  the  king  of  Prussia  battle.      Next  day  his  majesty 
^^camped  at  night  with  his  army,  and  crossed  the  Oder 
^Mrards  general  Loudohn.      Frederic  took  possession  of 
^  advantageous  ground,  which  he  justly  concluded  Lou- 
^Vin  would  wish  to  occupy.     Loudohn  advancing,   and 
^^•"ceiving  that  there  were  troops  posted  there,  sup[X)scd 
^^^t  it  was  but  a  small  detachment,   and  that  the  main 
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army  of  Pra^ia  wm  m  tatop  at  LXffntz.     fvcmteHtrg  tm 
dislod^  the  fancied  detachment,  he  suddettly  found  him* 
self  attacked  by  the  whole  Priistian  army.     The  darktmt 
of  the  night,  and  the  sorpriee,  rendered  the  defeat  inev* 
kable  and  complete:    10,000  Auatriana  were  slain,  and 
6000  taken  prisoners.     In  the  canip  at  Lignitz,  Frederic 
had  left  some  hussars,  who  imitated  the  noise  of  patroks 
and  sentinels.     Daun,  not  doubting  that  he  should  tn  the 
morning  find  the  Prussians  where  they  had  been  in  the 
evening,  marched  towards  the  camp;   but  to  his  utter 
surprise,  he  found  it  entirely  empty.    The  wind  had  been 
so  boisterous  and  adverse,  that  Daun  had  not  heard  the 
report  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  at  half  a  mile's 
distance;  and  knew  nothing  of  the  enemy,  till  he  saw 
them  arrayed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  opposite   side  of 
the  river.     Daun  was  evidently  undetermined  whether  he 
ought  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  retreat.     Frederic  ordered 
his  troops  to  fire,  in  demonstration  of  joy  for  victory ;  a 
dexterous    manoeuvre,    which   completely  dispirited  the 
Austrians,  and  precipitated  their  retreat.     He  dispersed 
the  Russinns  by^a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  which  The- 
mistocles  employed  towards  Xerxes.     He  sent  a  peasant 
with  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  telling  him  tliat  he  was 
advancing  as  fast  as  he  eould  after  his  victory  ov&r  the 
Austrians,   to  attack  the  Russians,  and  he  hoped  with 
equal  success.     The  peasant  purposely  throwing  himself 
in  the  way  of  the  enemy  was  taken ;  the  letter  was  found 
on  him ;  and,  on  being  read,  they  repassed  the  Oder,  and 
destroyed  the  bridge ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pretended  pursuit  of  Frederic,  they  cut  off  their  own  com- 
munication with  the  allied  army.  .   Frederic,  meanwhile^ 
instead  of  following  them,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best 
of  his  victory,   by  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Silestai 
Daun,  regretting  that  he  had  been  so  completely  out** 
generated  by  Frederic,  employed  every  means  to  prevail 
on  the  Russians  to  repass  the  Oder,  and  invade  Brandon* 
burg.     He  at  last  prevailed ;  and  in  October,  the  Prus* 
sians  entered  the  electorate,  and  invested  Berlin*     The 
number  of  Prussians  that  had  been  left  to   guard  the* 
capital,  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians.     The  combined  armies  entered  the  capital,   and 


Wiairttd  wHh'  savage .  feroci^  i  but  the  Jcing  tasteoing    «fiiW 
from  Stkaim,  the  enem5r  on  bis  approach  thought  it  expe«  ^V.^ 
dieni  to  retire*     Having  deliinered  his  eoufitry  from  the      ^^^ 
combitted  troops,  he  returned  to  oppose  marshal  Daun^  ^'!!^  * 
df«w  him  into  a  battle  in  a  disadvantageous  situwion,  and  itrian  sr>  * 
gained  at  Torgau  a  victory  still  more  decisive  than  that  JJI^^q^^ 
srUch   he  had  obtained   over  marshal   Loudohn.     The 
Russians,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their  ally,  retired 
ioto  Poland ;  and  thus  Frederic  became  again  superior  to 
all  his  enemies.     They  might  invade  his  country,  take  hia 
towns,  defeat  bis  armies,  exhaust  many  of  -his  resources  i 
but- he  had  in  his  genius  one  resource,  which  they  could 
act  eriiaust :  with  his  transcendent  abilities  he  ultimately 
predominated  over  all  their  force,  experience,  and  skill* 
Soth  was  the  state  of  our  principal  ally  in  war,  in  October 
1760. 

Th£  war  gavte  occasion  to  discussions  between  Britain  State  nf 
and  Holland,  which  involved  general  questions  concerning  ues,  in  o«. 
the  rights  and  conduct  of  neutral  states,  when  neigh**  toberi760. 
bouring  powers  are  engaged  in  hostilities.     By  the  bar-  DiicanioDs 
rier  treaty  it  had  bc^n  expressly  declared,  that  no  fortress,  Briuda  and 
town,  or  territory  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  should  ^^^^^^  . 
be  ceded  or  transferred  to  the  crown  of  France  on  any  Oetober 
pretext  whatever*     Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  the  states  ^^    ' 
general  had  acquiesced  in  the  surrender  of  Ostend  and 
Nieuport  to  the  French*    They  had  also  given*  permission 
for  the  free  passage  of  warlike  stores  through  their  terri-* 
tories^for  the  use  of  the  French  army.     A  memorial,  by  with  Hd- 
•rder  of  the  British  king,  was  presented  to  the  states. 
They  answered,  that  theyeould  not  prevent  the  infrac* 
tions  of  treaties.     The  Dutch  for  several  years  had  been 
supplying  the  French  with  all  sorts  of  wShrlike  stores,  and 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  French  sugar  colonies  to 
Europe,  as  carriers  hired  by  the  proprietors ;  and  were  at 
this   time  very  active  in  carrying  contraband   goods   to 
France*     The  supineness  and  inefficiency  of  the  New- 
castle administration  had  suffered  such  violations  of  neu- 
trality to  escape  with  impunity ;  but  with  the  energy  of 
Pitt,  the  case  was  changed.     The  court  of  Great  Britain 
baring  complained  of  this  violation  of  neutrality  without 
dbiaining  Redress,  took  the  most  effectual  step  for  redress- 
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OHAPt    log  tfasirttelves.     They  iatued  orders  tv  arrest  all  ships  of 
^*        neutral   powers,  that  should    have  French  property  on 


i7da  '^'^'^  These  necessary  orders  were  strictly  and  vtgo- 
rousty  executed.  A  number  of  Dutch  ships  with  Preach 
cargoes  irere  seized  and  confiscated ;  a  great  fement 
arose  among  the  Dutch:  they  remonstrated,  and  they 
eomplained.  The  British  government  assured  tbem,  thai 
we.  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  amity  with  them, 
but  that  we  never  could  connive  at  such  a  deviation 
from  neutrality ;  and  that  we  should  continue  to  capture 
ships  caught  in  such  acts  of  violation^  Towards  the  close 
0i  1758,  they  began  to  make  some  preparations  for  hos-^ 
tilities*  The  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  daughter  of 
George  II«,  by  her  judicious  management  prevented  the 
two  nations  from  a  quarrel,  which  it  was  so  much  the 
interest  of  both  to  avoid.  English  privateers  having  fre- 
quently, without  any  authority,  rifled  Dutch  ships,  thjs 
masters  were  punished  as  pirates ;  but  by  onr  ships  of 
war,  authorized  for  the  purpose,  the  aggressors  of  the  law 
of  nations  continued  to  be  captured*  The  princess  dying, 
the  conduct  of  the  states  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
peace  I  and  they  persisted  in  supplying  the  French  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  East  had  manifested-  a  hostile 
disposition  to  the  English  interest*  A  second  memorial 
was  presented  by  sir  Joseph  Yorke*  They  endeavoured 
to  justify  themselves;  but  as  the  attempt  was  evasive  and 
unsatisfactory,  the  British  minister  instructed  the  ambas- 
sador to  reply  in  nM)re  peremptory  terms.  The  Dutch, 
aware  that  Pitt  never  threatened  in  vahi,  promised^  to 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  traffic  that  gave  umbrage  to 
Great  Britain,  and  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  any 
of  their  subjects  or  servants  who  should  give  offence  to 
England. 

'  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  died  in  1759,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Charles.  This  prince  was  very  far 
from  adopting  the  sentiments  and  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor respecting  England.  Hitherto,  however,  the  differ- 
ence did  not  manifest  itself. 

f  SmoITett,  rol.  iv.  p.  307 
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DffRtNO  the  contest  which  was  carried  oa.  by  Britahi    CKAP. 
mi  her  aUiea,  overtures  were  made  by  <!^eorge  and  Fre-  ^^^1^ 
deric  to   wands  the  termiDataon  of  war*     Id  the  winter      i^^q 
whidi  followed  the  campaign  1759,  immediately  after  the  NegotUU- 
capmre  of  Quebec  and  admiral   Hawke's  victory,    Mr.  peace  be- 
Pitt,  aware  that  the  day  of  success  is  the  time  for  offering  j^^j^p^^ 
peace,  proposed  that  the  allied  kings  should  intimate  their  i76o: 
wiiiingness  to  open  a  negotiation.     Frederic  consented, 
and  a  memorial  was   delivered  to  the  French,  Imperial,* 
and  Russian  ambassadors,  signifying  that  their  Britannic 
and  Prussian  majesties  were  ready  to  send  plenipotenti^ 
aries   to   any  proper  place  that  should  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  receive  overtures  for  a  general  peace*     A  preli* 
ninary.  article  proposed  was,  that  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  be  preserved  entire*     This  pro- 
posal   being   communicated   to  the  conrt  of  Versailles, 
France  replied,  that  she  had  no  other  with  but  to  make 
peace  with  England ;  but  that  not  being  at  war  with  Prus« 
sia,  she  could  not  confound  the  interests  of  that  nation 
widi  those  of  Briuin.      France  had  been  completely  dis-  i^eiatire 
comfited  in  every  quarter  in  which  England  and  she  had  Sl?**^**** 
to  cope,  apart  from  their  mutual  allies.     She  was  entirely  power*. 
tubdued  in  North  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
and  had  been  also  defeated  in  Germany.     The  inferiority 
of  her  naval  power  obliged   her  to  despair  of  success  in 
any  maritime  efforts ;  but  in  Germany,  though  defeated, 
her  case  was    by  no  means    so    desperate.       From  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  war  to  England,  she  was  in  hopes  that  she 
and  her  allies  might   in  that  country  obtain  advantages, 
which  would'  procure   more   favourable  terms  than   she 
could  expect  from  the  events  in  those  quarters  in  which 
she  and  England  had  been  singly  engaged.     The  preser- 
vation of  the  balance  of  power,  by  supporting  the  king  of 
Prussia  against  the  great  confederacy,  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple ol>ject  of  ^e  war  in  Germany.     Had  France  ratified 
the  proposed  preliminary  there  would  have  remained  little 
which  she  could   set  against  the  conditions   that   Britain 
was  empowered  by' the  victories  to  demand.     She  there-  NciroriAti- 
fore  determined  at  present  to  reject  a  proposal  with  such  a  oS:''^*'''^* 
prefi|ce*     The  empress  queen,  though  hitherto  frequently 


CH.AP.    baffled,  trosted  to  the  revourccs  of  the  conbmatioDi  lor  the* 

,^J^^^  ultimate  attainment  of  those  objects  wbidi  she  sought  by 

If 60      ^^^  vntj  and  Mould  by  no  meana  enter  iato  a  negotiatkn, 

the  prelimhiaTy  article  of  which  waa  the  abandonment  of 

her  views  on  the  Pnissian  dominions*      The  overtures 

were  rejected  by  both  France  and  Austria,  in  the  belief 

that  at  a  future  period  they  could  procure  conditions  aoore 

comparible  with   the  views  with  which  they  had  respee^ 

^  tively  commenced  their  aggfessioaa.     Such  was  the  slate 

state  of  af-  of  Britain  respecting  war,  negotiation,  allies,  and  neutral 

toberirGo  P^wers,  in  October  1760.     The  condition  of  this  counuy 

in  her  various  relations  had,  from  July  1757  to  October 

and  result    1760,  in  three  years    and  a*  quarter,  been  raised  from 

^itt'^s'^min-  depression  and  disgrace  to  exaltation  and   glory.     This 

istry  in       changtr,  Under   Divine  Providence,   had  been  prineipally 

nod.    '      effected  by  the  force  of  genius,  which  overbore  all  privaie 

juntos  and  party  distinctions,  formed  the  wisest  and  most 

rigorous  plans,  selected  the  fittest  instrumentsv-  of  execu^ 

tion,  and  by   the  combination  of  wisdom,  firmnesa,  and 

judicious  choice,  produced  the  most  signal  and  important 

success.     On  two  individuals,  though  of  diiEerent  ranks^ 

yet  who  had  each  risen  to  a  much   higher  elevation  thaa 

.  that   in  which    he    was   born,  depended  the   fortune  of 

Europe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world.     In  their  diffeiw 

ent  situations,  William  Pitt  and  Frederic  of  Prussia  orev» 

bore  confederacy  by  intellectual  preeminence  and  naoral 

energy.      An  event  now  took  place,   in  itself  of  great 

importance,  and  which  led  to   the  commencement  of  a 

reign,  in  ail  its  histor}',  connexions,  and  relations  ;  in  the 

events,  changes,  and  vicissitudes,  that  it  has  witnessed  ;  is 

the  difficulties  w^hich  ir  has  had  to  encounter,  and  in  the 

displays  of  human  nature  which  it  has  exhibited,  the 

most    momentous    that    is   recorded    in  the  annals  of 

mankind. 

Siidden  On  Saturday  morning  the  25th  of  October  1760,  king 

deHth  of     George  II.  of  Great  Britain,  then  near  sev^ty*seven  years 

of  age,  being  nt  Kensington  palace,  rose  at  his  usual  hour, 

called  his  page,  drank  his  chocolate,  and    inquired  about 

the  wind,  as  he  was  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the   mails; 

observing,  that  as  it  was  a  fine  day,  he  proposed  to  walk 

in  the  ^rden.     A  few  minutes  after  tliis  declaration^  his 
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/^  who  had  left  the  room,  heard  a  noise,  as  of  some-    CHAP. 
Augf  fidhng*      He  returoed  hastily  into    the  apartment  ,^^^^.^. 
vidi  other  attendants,  and  found  the  king  weltering  on      |7gQ  ' 
Ac  floor;  being*  lifted    on  a  bed,  he    in  a    faint  voice 
desired  they  would  call  Amelia,  but  before  the   princess 
could  reach  his  apartment,  he  breathed  his  last. 

GeoV'S  ^Im  with  abilities  not  exceeding  mediocrity,  hucIu- 

amiable  and  estimable  qualities  :  he  was  just,  raeter. 

,  sincere,  brave,  and  though  in  his  temper  prone  to 

ger,  yet  placable,  and  in   his  dispositions  mild  and  hu- 

ane.     His  government  was  equitable  and  constitutional 

&r  as  depended  on  himself,  but  varied   in  vigour  and 

according  to  the  characters  of  his  ministers.  The 

defects  of  his  politics  arose  from  his   predilection 

r  his  native  dominions,  which  involved  Britain  in  alii- 

,  subsidies,  and  hostilities,  that,  being  unnecessary, 

pernicious,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.      His 

pvefierence  of  one   party  of  his  British  subjects,  during  a 

Brest  part  of  his  reign,  though  neither  very  liberal  not 

iriie,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  circumstances  in 

^^luch  he  was  placed  operating,  on  his  limited  capacity* 

TIk  last  years  of  his  life  proved  to  him,  that  connexion 

with  a  certain  confederacy  was  not  necessary  to  the  high- 

^M  Ministerial  ability.     In  the  first   part  of  his  reign,  a 

^■hter  of  considerable  talents,  and  in  many  respects  bene- 

writo  his  country,  established  systematic  corruption  as  an 

^giie  of  executive  government ;  and  for  many  years  this 

^^■^gine  was  believed  indispensable.     In  the  last  period  of  National 

reign,  a  minister  demonstrated,  that  corruption  was  not  ^,d^p^ 

BSiary  to  superior  genius,  magnanimity,  and'  energ\' ;  pcrity. 

f  «Ktt  that  talents  and  virtue,  promptly,  directly,  and  deci- 

^^Tdy  exerted  for  patriotic  purposes,  overbore  all  opposi- 

and  procured,  with  the  applause  of  the  people,  every 

urce  which  was  wanted  for  British  security  and  glory. 

pacific  policy  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  perse- 

^^^Qg  attention  of  Mr.  Pelham,  had  a  share  in  promoting 

^^  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  country ;  but  their 

^^tonishing  rise  under  this  king,  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 

'^^^^rc  general  cause  of  British  greatness— -the  progressive 

^Plit  of  industry  and  enterprise  which  freedom  fosters. 
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CHAP.  FHOK  •  the  sftiiie  source,  flbwed  literatore  and  Mieiiev ; 

^'        and  in  the  various  departments  of  learning,  Britain  was 


1,^  eminendy  distinguished.  Swift,  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke, 
Literature,  began  the  literary  glory  of  George's  reign ;  Thomson 
graced  its  middle  stage ;  Johnson  -and  Hume  adorned  its 
later  periods*  Having  before  rivalled,  and  at  this  time 
rivalling  the  ancients,  in  the  various  species  and^  degrees 
of  poetry  and  philosophy,  Britain  now  for  the  first  time 
contested  the  palm  of  history,  and  brought  her  Robertson 
and  her  Hume,  to  match  the  Livy  and  Herodotus,  the 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks* 
Theology,  investigated  by  the  inquiring  and  philosophical 
spirit  of  free  and  enlightened  Englishmen,  produced  valu- 
i^le  accessions  to  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  in 
the  works  of  Warburton,  Hurd,  SUierlock,  Hoadley,  and 
Seeker.  'Vhe  dissenters  also  contributed  a  considerable 
share  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  dmes.  While  Fos* 
ter.  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  inculcated  religious  conduct, 
by  expound'mg  tind  impressing  in  deuul  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  the  learned  and  logical  Leland  defended  with 
force  and  success  the  wh(^e  christian  rdigiob  against  the 
attacks  of  the  deists.  Not  rational  piety  only,  however, 
mark  the  theological  efforts  of  this  period  ;  ingenious 
adventurers  in  fanaticism  framed  a  new  species  of  svper- 
stition,  which  both  at  that  time  and  since  has  produced 
very  important  eff«;cts  on  the  sentiments,  character,  and 
manners  of  numbers  of  people  in  all  ranks*  Whitefield 
and  Wesley,  having  perceived  that  not  a  few  of  the  estab- 
lished  clergy  had  relaxed  in  the  performance  of  their  oiE* 
cial  duties,  formed  a  project  of  supplying,  in  their 
own  persons,  this  deficiency  of  spiritual  instruction ;  and, 
in  order  to  establish  sufficient  influence,  professed  superior 
sanctity,  and  pretended  divine  illumination.  Being  both 
nien  of  dexterity  and  address,  they  played  successAiUy  on 
the  fancies  and  passions,  and  made  a  multitude  of  con- 
verts to  their  respective  kinds  of  enthusiasm.  They  cer* 
tainly  were  the  means  of  rousing  the  clergy  to  a  more 
.  Vigorous  discharge  of  their  professional  occupation ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  may  have  also  made  some  of  their 
votaries,  by  working  on  their  fears  and  fancies,  pious  and 
charitable,  whom  reason  and  conscience  might  pot  have 
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influettMii*  So  fio*  tlieiF  efforts  may  have  been  ealooiry :  chap* 
htti  the  imi  prtactph:  of  their  theory,  divioe  illumiQation,  ^,^^^1^ 
aupersediiig  the  necemiy  of  human  discipline  and  learn-  u^^ 
ingy  has  opened  the  way  to  many  illiterate  and  ignorant 
undertakers,  who,  either  circulating  or  stationar}',  have 
inculcated  and  impressed  their  absurd  and  often  pernicious 
doctrines  on  the  weak  and  the  credulous;  so  that  fre* 
questly  profligacy,  and  not.  rarely  insanity  and  suicide, 
hare  flowed  from  such  spiritual  instructions.  In  the 
lighter  species  of  composition,  England  showed  that  she 
oDuld  excel,  as  well  as  in  the  graver  and  deeper^  If 
Spain  and  France  could  respectively  boast  of  Cervantes 
and  Le  Sage,  Britain  could  boast  of  Smollett  and  Fielding. 
But  now  there  were  not  only,  as  in  the  time  of  Anne,  a 
few  illttstrious  in  the  different  provinces  of  genius ;  thercx 
were  many  respectable.  The  precepts,  and  much  mor# 
the  e»UBple,  of  the  great  writers  of  that  age  had  diffused 
taale  and  the  study  of  composition ;  and  many  more  bad 
obtained  a  competent  share  of  useful  and  elegant  erudition, 
than  at  any  former  period  of  English  history.  In  no  agci 
or  country  had  learning  been  mpre  widely  spread,  dian  io 
Britain  in  the  year  1760* 

In  the  fine  arts,  England  was  beginning  to  attain  dis-  Fine  ut^ 
tiaction*  The  encouragement  bestowed  on  the  sublime 
tompositiotts  ot  Handel,  had  stimulated  the  natives  to 
BNisical  effort*  Hogarth  showed  that  England  could  use 
the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen  s  and  with  the  bold  origina«> 
lily  of  genuia,  he  pursued  a  path  hitherto  untrodden. 
ReyiK>lda  also  laid  die  fitHwdadon  of  diat  fame,  which  he 
lince  raised  to  so  great  a  height.  In  architecture,  im- 
provements were  made  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  Bur* 
KagttMi;  still,  however,  a  relish  continued  for  the  pon- 
derous structures  of  Vanburg^. 

Tk«  manners  of  that  age,  though  abounding  in  paradfs  MasiMrs. 
asd  form,  were  io  nteny  respe<^  dignified  and  impressive* 
They  certainly  contained  a  much  greater  degree  of  pomp, 
aad  state,  and  ceremony,  than  W^  necessary  for  social 
parties  in  common  life*  Minted  with  this  stiffness  an^ 
precision,  there  was,  in  conversation  and  in  familiar  wri* 
ting,  an  indelicacy,  less  indeed  than  in  the  preceding  age 
sf  Qe<Mrge  L,  bat  stitt  far  short  of  just  taste  and  moral 
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CHAP,    refinement.     This  was  probably  encouraged^bjr  thetprac* 

^A^  tise  of  the  court,  to  which  modesty  and  reputation  were 

1760.     ^^^  ^^^^  necessary  passports*     The  king^s  mistresses  siiU 

continued  to  mix  in  all  fashionable  parties,  and  ev^i  to  be 

companions  to  the  princesses.^ 

The  signal  successes  which  adorned  the  last  years  of 
George  IL,  the  exaltation  of  England,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  her  enemies,  raised  his  majesty  to  a  degree  of 
popularity  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  The  warm 
fancies  of  his  admirers  represented  him  as  equal  in  wis- 
dom and  heroism  to  any,  or  all,  the  princes  that  ever  sat 
on  the  English  throne ;  and  we  may  sadfely  concur  with  the 
historian  of  hisreign,^  that  no  prince  was  ever  more  popu- 
lar at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

George  in  his  person  was  somewhat  lower  than  ths 
middle  size,  wdl  formed,  with  prominent  -  eyes,  a  high 
nose,  good  features,  and  a  fair  complexion.  He  was  bom 
in  November,  1663,  and  in  1705  married  princess  Caro- 
line of  Anspach,  by  Avhom  he  had  six  children  who  came 
to  maturity,  besides  several  others  who  died  young :  two 
sons,  Frederick  bom  in  1707,  who,  on  his  father's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  prince  of  Wales,  and  William 
duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  four  daughters,  die  princess  of 
Orange,  princess  Amelia,  the  princess  of  Hesse,  and  the 
queen  of  Denmark.  Frederick  married  in  1736  the  prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Saxe^gotha.  By  her  he  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters4  who  came  to  maturity  :  George  bom 
May  34th  O.  S.  1738,  now  our  gracioos  sovereign  ;  £d- 
wanl  late  duke  of  York ;  William  Uenrv  duke  of  Glou- 
cester  ;  Henry  Frederick  late  duke  of  Cumberland ; 
Frederick  William;  deceased ;  August^dnchess  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  Louisa,  deceased ;  and  Matilda,  late  qoeen  of 
Denmark.  His  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  dying  in 
his  father's  lifetime  in  1751,  his  eldest  son  George  became 
prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  of  his  graadfatfaerV  crown. 
As  Frederick  himself  had  not  confined  bis  preference  to 
whigs,  but  desired  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  not 
of  a  party,  he  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same  sentiments 
into  his  heir.  -    , 

g  Sec  lord  Orfurd,  passhn.        •  h  Sec  Stodflett,  iol.  U.  p.  444, 
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IViB  tuitioo  of  prince  George  was  committed  to  John    CHAP.' 

teait  eari  of  Bute,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  respectable  ^^p^^^. 

Hienis  and  erudition,  and  particularly  distinguished  for      ^^ 

•decency  and  propriety  of  conduct.     During  the  life  of  his  Edue&tion 

grsndfathcr,  his  highness  had  been  brought  up  in  a  state  prinee  of 

of  retirement,  and  was  totally  free  from  juvenile  excesses.  ^^^ 

A  warm,  affectionate,  and  benevolent  heart  was  unalloyed 

bjf' vicious  habits  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sound  and  acute 

videntanding  was  not  furnished  with  the  actual  experi- 

CBce  and  discernment  into  characters,  which  a  more  enlar- 

|cd  mtercourse  with  mankind,  in  such  a  mind,  must  have 

ftodoced.     The  filial,  fraternal,   and  other  affections   of 

the  prince  were  very  strong.     Those  whom  he  loved,  he 

loved  fervently ;  in  that  number  was  his  tutor,  the  earl  of 

Bute;  whom  his  judgment  readily  discovered  to  be  a  man 

of  merit*     It  must   be  the  coldness  of  experienced  age,  Sentiments 

titer  frequent  deceptions  correcting  its   errors,  not  the  J^^^^" 

gnierous  credulity  of  unsuspecting  youth,  that  will  accu- 

nttely  scan  the  talents  of  those  whom  it  loves.     Even  in 

ige  itself,  wisdom  is  often  lost  in  affection.     It   cannot 

tberefore  be  surprising,  that  the  attachment  of  a  youth  of 

tvcnty  years  of  age  should  exaggerate  the  merits  of  its 

object.      His  highness's  regard  for  the  earl  of  Bute  was 

^  great ;  and  his  lordship  being  zealously  attached  to 

fc  church  of  England  and  his  religious  duties,  studiously 

iM  successfully  infused  these  principles  and  sentiments 

*to  the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil.     Being  a  man  of  irre- 

F^chable  morals,  he  saw  it  necessary,  from  the  state  of 

^  court  and  its  influence  on  the  public  to  instil  such  sen- 

^^nts  into  the  heir  of  the  crown  as  might  induce  him  to 

l^^tronise  decency  and  modesty,  and  give  a  change  to  the 

P^'^vailing  manners.     The  prince  so  educated,  although  he 

4id  not  much  appear  in  public,  was,  from  the  general 

'^port  of  his  character,  very  popular.     He  was,  besides, 

^  lutive  of  England,  and  presumed  to  possess  the  senti- 

'^^^ts  of  an  Englishman — to  be  more  attached  to  his  own 

Country,  than  to  the  foreign  territories  of  his  family.      A 

^^  both  elegant  and  manly,  combining  the  blooming  fresh- 

**^ss  of  youth  with  firmness  and  vigour;  a  countenance 

^^pressing  the  open  frankness,  benevolence,  and  boldness 

^  the  English  character;  a  stature  above  ths  middle  size  ; 
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CHAP,    a  figure  uniuog  strength  and  comeUiiess ;  with  unassumbg 
^'       and  liberal  manaers ;  cooperated  with  the  general  opinion 
of  his  head  and  heart,  and  his  situation,  in  rendering  him 
a  favourite  with  the  nation. 

Tus  total  discomfitiire  of  the  jacobite  party  in  prince 
George's  very  early  youth,  by  taking  away  the  only  plausible 
pretext  for  the  exclusive  encouragement  of  whigs,  facil)r 
tated  the  road  to  a  more  liberal  choice  of  counsellors^ 
Thus  the  change  of  circumstances  concurred  with  the  sen- 
timents of  his  parents  and  the  education  of  the  prince^  in 
iprming  him  to  be  king  of  a  country,  and  not  of  a  party.— -> 
Such  was  our  present  sovereign,  in  character  and  estima* 
tion,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
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dcam^won  of  George  IIL — State  and  resources  of  the  couri' 
trtfm.^^Ftrst  council  of  the  king. — Prince  Edward  and 
br^af  Bute  made  privy  counsellors. — Meeting  of  farlia^ 
^i^^9m4*r^His  majesty* s  first  speech. — Expresses  his  satis^ 
Joct^an  at  the  cessation  of  party  dissensions^^his  resolu* 
fWE  to  adhere  to  the  engagements  of  his  grandfather. — b 
urtwxfersally  popular.'^^eneral  principle  of  the  young  king 
^  the  choice  of  counsellors. — Unanimity  of  parliament^ 
•t</  liberal  supplies.— 'The  king  recommends  measures  for 
^^cttring  the  independence  of  the  judges. — An  act  passed 
fi^  that  purpose.^— Recompenhe  bestoxued  on  Mr.  Arthur 
^^raloxv.'— Parliament  dissolved. — Partial  changes  in 
^^tninistration. — Lord  Bute  made  secretary  of  state. — 
^ompaign  1761. — British  operations. — Attack  and  cap- 
^s^e  of  Belleisle.^^America.'-^East  Indies ;  siege  and 
^^duction  of  Pondic her ry.— Powerful  army  sent  by 
^9^€Mnce  to  Hesse  Cassel. — Prince  Ferdinand  disconcerts 
^hcir  projects. — Military  ability  of  the  hereditary 
^ince. — Marquis  of  Granby. — King  of  Prussia  acts 
***C^y  ©n  the  defensive.^^Baffes  the  attempts  of  his 
^^9%bined  enemies. — Negotiations. — Proffered  intervene 
^«o«  of  Spain  indignantly  rejected  by  Mr.  Pitt. — He 
^^covers  the  hostile  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
^^^old  and  decisive  scheme  for  compelling  Spain  to 
^^dare  her  intentions^ — opposed  by  lord  Bute^  and  over^ 
^^^^d  by  a  majority. — Mr.  Pitt  resigns  his  office.--^ 
^^^^racter  of  his  administration. — Marriage  of  the  king 
'^  tAc  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.'^Lord 
^"'^^  chief  director  of  affairs. — Prejudices  against. — 
^^^nt  justifies  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Pitt.^Hostile 
^^'Ujals  of  Spain. — Britain  declares  war  against  that 
^^^^dom. 

t  NO  sooner  was  the  death  of  George  IL  known, 

^Hq  prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king,  w'^  the 
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CHAP,   title  of  George  III.     On  his  accession,  all  ranks  of  aeii 
ardently^  and  sincerely  testified  their  satisfaction.      The 


1760.  whigs  were  attached  to  a  prince  of  the  hoose  of  Bruns- 
Aeceision  wick,  and  the  tories  rejoiced  that  they  were  to  be  governed 
111.  by  a  sovereign  free  from  party  prejudices.     Those  who 

were  neither  whigs  nor  tories,  were  delighted  with  a  king- 
acquainted  with  our  laws  and  constitution,  a  aaUve  of 
Britain,  fond  of  his  countr}',  and  who  was  expected 
to  employ  talents  and  virtue  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  All  regarded  their  young  king  with  afiection, 
predicted,  from  his  character,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  an  auspicious  reign,  and  were  happy  an  the 
^  prospect  afforded   by  his  age  and  state  of  health  that  it 

would  also  be  long. 

The  resources  of  the  country  which  his  naajesty  was 
now  called  to  govern,  were  increased  beyond  all  former 
computation.  War,  which  is  so  pernicious  an  obstacle  to 
other  mercantile  nations,  had  opened  new  channels  to  the 
traders  of  Great  Britain.  The  superiority  of  her  marine 
force  had  crushed  the  navigation  of  France,  her  great 
rival  in  commerce.  She  now  supplied,  on  her  own  terms^ 
all  those  foreign  markets,  at  which,  in  time  of  peace,  she 
was  undersold  by  that  dangerous  competitor.  Revenue  and 
national  credit  were  proportionab|y  great;  the  immense  sums 
required  for  the  manifold  services  of  the  war,  were  forth- 
coming  on  demand.  The  sum  total^  granted  for  that  year 
amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  millions  sterling.  The  British 
army  in  various  parts  of  the  world  consisted  of  ninety- 
seven  regiments  of  foot,  and  thirty *one  of  horse  and. dra- 
goons, amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  i 
the  German  auxiliaries  in  British  pay,  were  sixty  thou- 
sand; the  ships  of  the  line,  including  fifties,  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one ;  the  frigates  and  sloops  propor- 
tionably  numerous;  and  the  seamen  in  actual  service 
amounted  to  seventy  thousand.  The  ordnance  establish- 
ment was  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  army  and  navy. 
This  force  was  commanded  by  officers  selected  by  the  pen- 
etration of  the  minister;  who,  in  his  choice  of  agents, 
considered  merely  the  object  of  the  respective  trusts ;  and 
disregarding  family  connexion,  or  any  other  adventitious 
ground  of  preference,    appointed  instruments   the  most 
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vtted  for  effecting  the  destined  purpose.  The  recent  estab-    CHi 
^'sbinent  of  a  national  militia,  answering  most  of  the  ends  ^^^«^ 
of  iotemal    defence,  permitted    the  executive  power  to     i^^ 
cmploirthe  regular  troops,  if  necessary,  out  of  the  king- 
Ahii.      Notwithstanding  the  expensive  war,  the  means  of 
internal  security,  as  well  as  of  influence  and  dignity  at 
lM>me  and  abroad,  were  under  the  command  of  the  executive 
Soiremment,  which  employed  so  very  energetic  a  minis- 
ter as  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 

Oir  the  27th  of  October  the  king  held  his  first  council,  Theking'f 
in  which  he  declared  his  resolution  to  prosecute  the  just  oianuliion' 
and  necessary  war  in  which   his   kingdom  was  engaged. 
His  majesty's  first  proclamation,  dated  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, was  a  strong  and  striking  instance  of  his  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.      Its  purport  was,  to 
encourage  piety  and  morality,  and  to  prevent  and  punish 
▼ice,  profaneness,  and    immorality,   which   at  that   time 
^%re  extremely  prevalent.      His  majesty,  two  days  after 
his  accession,  appointed  his  eldest  brother  prince  Edward 
Slid  John  earl  of  Bute  privy  counsellors.      Parliament, 
agreeably  to  an  act  made  for  the  purpose,  continued   to 
exercise  its  office  for  six  months  after  the  decease  of  the 
^ing.      On  November  the   18th  it  assembled;   and  the  Pint 
*w  king,  seated  on  the  throne,  delivered  a  speech,  well  tST^JSyes- 
iitod  to  confirm  the  high  opinion    of  the   public.     He  S^*oP"^ 
^t^ressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  which  he  and  the  nation 
'U  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  especially 
^  n  season  so  critical  to  the  country ;  and  his  sense   of 
^^  weight  and  importance  of  the  task  now  devolved  upon 
^'>ti,  being  called   to  the    government  of  this  country  at 
^^ch  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances.     He  implored 
^^  divine  assistance  in  his  endeavours  to  discharge  his 
^^ty,  and  proceeded  in   the  following  energetic  strain: 
.      fiom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name 
^^  t^f  Briton ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will 
«^    ^ver  consist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose 
<c   Royalty  and  warm  affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the  great- 
4^   ^st  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne ;  and  I 
c^    ^oubt  not,  but  their  steadiness  in  those  principles  will 
^      ^qual  the  firmness  of  my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere 
lo,  and  strengthen,  this  excellent  constitution,  in  church 
\^0L.    I  C  c 
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6IIAP*   ^^  aud  state,  and  to  maintain  toleration   inviolable*     The 
^^^^  "  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are  equally 

17<K>.  *^  ^^^''  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  valuable  prerogatives  of  my  crown ; 
*'*'  and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  best 
*^  means  to  draw  down  the  divine  favour  on  my  reign,  it 
^^  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
^^  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue.''  He  then  men* 
tioned  the  successes  of  ourselves  and  Qur  allies,  the 
state  of  commerce,  and  the  land  and  sea  force  in  which 
he  found  the  kingdom ;  after  which  he  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  In  this  state  I  have  found  things  at  my  accession 
^  to  the  throne  of  my  ancestors :  happy  in  viewing  the 
^^  prosperous  part  of  it ;  happier  still  should  I  have  been 
^^  had  I  found  my  kingdoms,  whose  true  interest  I  have 
^^  entirely  at  heart,  in  full  peace  :  but  since  the  ambition, 
**  injurious  encroachments,  and  dangerous  designs  of  my 
*^  enemies,  rendered  the  war  both  just  and  necessary,  and 
*^  the  generous  overture  made  last  winter  towards  a  con- 
^^  gress  for  a  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  any  suit- 
^^  able  return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful  and 
^^  powerful  assistance,  to  prosecute  this  war  with  vigour, 
^^  in  order  to  attain  to  that  desirable  object,  a  safe  and 
^^  honotirable  peace.  For  this  purpose,  i^  is  absolutely 
*^  incumbent  on  us  to  be  early  prepared ;  and  I  rely  upon 
^^  your  zeal  and  hearty  concurrence  to  support  the  king  of 
^^  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  my  allies,  and  to  make  ample 
^^  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war,  as  the  only  means  to 
**'  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable  terms  of  accommoda- 
^^  tionJ'  After  addressing  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
supplies,  he  concluded  his  speech  in  the  following  words : 
^^  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you ;  from  your  reso- 
^^  lutions  the  protcstant  interest  hopes  for  protection,  as 
^^  well  as  all  our  friends  for  the  preservation  of  their  inde- 
^^  pendency ;  and  our  enemies  fear  the  final  disappoint- 
^*  ment  of  their  ambitious  and  destructive  views.  Let 
^^  these  hopes  and  fears  be  confirmed  and  augmented  by 
^^  the  vigour,  unanimity,  and  despatch,  of  our  proceed- 
^'  ings*  In  this  expectation  I  am  the  more  encouraged 
^  by  a  pleasing  circumstance,  which  I  look  upon  as 
^^  one  of  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  my  reign.  That 
^  happy  extinction. of  divisions,  and  that  union  and  good 
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^^•harmony  which  continue  to  prevail  amongst  my  subjects    CHAF. 
**  afford  me  the  most  agreeable  prospects.     The  natural  ^^i^^- 
^*  disposition  and  wish  of  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  pro-      ^^^ 
^  mote  them ;  and  I  promise  myself  that  nothing  will  arise 
^  on  your  part,  to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  situation  so  essen*- 
**  tial  to  the  trade  and  lasting  felicity  of  this  great  people." 

This  speech  was  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  parlia-  gnrei  ce- 
ment and  to   the    public.     Very   loyal   addresses   were  21^'**' 
returned  by  both  houses ;  but  that  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons  was   peculiarly   forcible  and  eloquent.     From  the 
promotion  of  Pitt  to  be  prime  minister,  there  had  been  no 
parliamentary  opposition.  Unanimity  in  both  houses  marked  Sagpentei 
the  first  session  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  the  most  anduDimi- 
liberal  supplies  were  granted  withot^  a  dissenting  voice,  ^^^f 
The  sums  required  for  the  public  services  of  1761  amounted  meat 
to  nineteen  millions,  twelve  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  gupphei. 
raise  by  a  loan,  and  add  to  the  debt  which  his  majesty 
found  at  his  accession.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  800,0001. 
A   message   from   the   throne    stated   the  extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  by  several  provinces  of  America  in  their 
exertions  during  the  war,  and  parliament,  as  a  compensa«- 
tion,  voted  200,0001. 

On  the  third  of  March  1761,  his  majesty,  in  his  speech      *^^' 
from  the  throne,  recommended  a  measure  displaying  the  reeom- 
liberality  and  patriotism  of  his  character.     By  the  death  of  ^^'J^lJ^j 
the  king,   all  officers  appointed  by  him  are  vacated,  and  to  render 
require  new  commissions.     Of  these  were  the  offices  of  indepef^ 
judges.     In  very  early  times,  our  kings  in  person  often  dentofUie 
heard  and  decided   causes ;  but  ever  since  the   reign  of 
Edward   I.  and  the  establishment  of  the  different  courts 
and  of  regular  circuits,  they  have  delegated  that  power  to 
the  several  judges.     For  a  long  period  these  held  their 
places  during  pleasure ;  consequendy,  the  administration 
of  justice  must  have  depended  very  often  on  the  views, 
interests,  or  passions  of  the  reigning  prince.     In  the  reign 
of  William  III.  a  more  stable  tenure  of  office  was  propo* 
sed  and  established,  and  it  was  enacted,'  that  the  commis^ 
sions  of  the  judges  should  be  made,  not  as  foi-merly,  dur- 
mg  pleasure,  but  during  the   faithful  discharge  •f  their 

i  StatatMitlMYe»  IS  W.  III.  cap.  4. 
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CHAP,    duties ;  and  their  salaries  were  ascertauned  and  eatoblkliied. 

ii 
y^^,^^,^.  SO  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  remove  them,  on  the  mddresa 

i-f-j       of  boch  houses  of  parliament.^    Notwithstanding  this  wise 
provision,  the  office  of  the  judges  determined  on  the  demise 
of  the  crowD.     With  praiseworthy  earnestness  for  the  im- 
partial administration  of  public  justice,  his  majesty  sigm- 
fied,  that  he  considered  the  independency  and  upri^uiess 
of  the  judges,  as  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  their- 
office,  as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects,  and  as  most  conducive  to  the  hooo 
of  his  crown.     He  therefore  recommended  to  the  consi 
deration  of  parliament,  that  such  farther  provision  migh 
be  made  for  securing  the  judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  thei: 
offices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding 
demise  of  the  crown,  as  should  be  most  expedient*     Par-*- 
liament  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  libe— - 

upttothiu    ruliiy  of  this  measure,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  the  e 

purpose,      recommended  in  the  speech.' 

The  parliament  was  now  approaching  to  its  dissolu 
tion.     Mr.   Arthur  Onslow  had  been  speaker  for  thirty 
three    years    in    five    successive    parliaments.       He    no 
declared,  that  his   age   and  infirmities  would   prevent  hii 
return  to  the  house  ;  and  on  this  declaration  it  was  imme- 
diately moved,  and  unanimously  carried,  *'*'  that  the  thankl^ 
^^  of  the  house  should  be   given   to   Mr.  Speaker,  for  hii^ 
^^  long  and  faithful  services  ;  for  the  unshaken  integrity  ofc 
**  his  conduct ;  for  his  steady  impartiality  in  the  exercis 
*'^  of  his  office ;   and  his    unwearied  endeavours   to  pro 
^^  mote  the  real  interests  of  his  king  and  country,  to  main- 
^^  tain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and  to  preservi 
"  inviolable   the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commons  o 
"  Great  Britain."  The  house  farther  unanimously  addresse 
the  king,    beseeching  him  to  confer  some  testimony  of  hi 
royal  favour   on    Mr.  Onflow.      His  majesty,  in  answer.^ 

k  Sec  ninck-it one's  roinmenlnnos,  toI  i.  p.  267. 

)  Mr.  lU-lfhani  luhoui's  toidiiuiiii>li  (lie  merit  uf  this  proposul  of  his  majc 
ty  ;  hr  which,  tor  the  fceiicnti  {T^xl  of  his  iicoph*,  he  sho^ied   his  dispnsiiicin  1 
l«;<Bcn  the  iiiflucr.ee  of  the  cr«)uii.     fie  Hsscrts,  that  tliis  was  no  saeriricc  on  tK^  "^^^ 
part  of  the  CI  own,  Hs  no  ntinistcr  MOiild  advise  such  a  dismissal.    'I'hia,  ho^'  '^ 
oTer,  In  a inii-e  Mi)NMni|itioii  ol'  Mr.  Helshan/s.  A  niiiiiRter  might adviRC the  r*!*-*'" 
«:d  of  i.ew  conii.iissions  Id  jiulf^cH  obi  oxious  to  liini,  us  good  judges  might  be  tn    ' 
Imd  n/nii.Nter  ;  .'t.'d  :i  i(  v.  l-.iiig,  liL-tVirt  the  ;iit  ol' irftl.  h»d  thi-  p<iM(r  of  Muh  <X*^ 
tiiisvou:  Out  pov.cr !».  iu  the  net  dc>ircd  by  hia  majeifi;)',  oiiiiiiely  renotJitced 
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lifuVBied  his  high  esteem  for  the  gentleman  recommend-    CHAPi 
«<Ji  and  bestowed  on  him  a    pension  of   30001.  a  year  ^J!^,^j 
fivhbown  life   and  that  of  his  son.     On  the   19th  of     j^^j 
Miith,  his  majesty,    having  expressed  his  complete  ap-  Peinkmi 
prob«tion   of  the  conduct  of   parliament,  prorogued   it ;  od  Mr. 
and  in  April,  it  was  dissolved.  ^^;^ 

About  this  time  some  partial  changes  were  made  in  J>inohitiop 
Ministration.       Mr.    Legge   was   dismissed    from    his  SJf^t^  '*" 
ofice  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,"  and  viscount  Bar- 
'^ngton  appointed  in  his  place ;  lord  Holdemesse  resigned 
«*U  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord 
Aute.     Mr.   Pitt  still  continued  principal  secretary,  and  Lord  Dutw 
c^Hisequently  at  the  head   of  administration,  as  he  must  l^^l^^ 
ha?e  been  of  any  political  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  of  •utc 

The  chief  military  enterprise  undertaken  by  Britain  in  The  ciun* 
Ae  compaign   1761,  was  the  attack  of  Belleislc,  a  large  npc^ 
island  lying  oflF  the  south  coast  of  Brittany.     This  place  **|jj|**^ 
''^as  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  strongly  for-  lebic 
^fied,  and  afforded  to  its  possessors  the  command  of  a  great 
extent  of  French  coast.    It  was  apprehended,  that  it  might 
**«  of  service  to  the  English  trade  and  shipping  in  time  of 
P*»ce  ;  and,  as  a  receptacle  for  privateers,  might  annoy  the 
^'ide  of  France  in  time  of  war ;  or  that  the  French,  when 
^treaty  should  be  set  on  foot,  aware  of  its  advantages, 

Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  account  that  he  f^ivcs  of  this  change,  iinpiitca  to  hh 


^^'**^gn  mean  and  unworthy  motives     Accoitliii};  lo  ihU  writer,  his  niHJestjr 

^•»  at  the  nreoeding  election,  (hetnf^  then  prince  of  Wales,^  «ent  a  neremptory 

^|e  lo  Mr.  Lqgge,  who  wat  u)>out  to  be  chown  member  for  liampshirey 

^ng  him  to  reltnnuish  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  sir  Simon  Stuart,  a  near 

ioB  to  the  earl  of  Bute.  *' Mr.  Legge  (says  Mr.  Belshant)  repn*nentc(l,  in 

fc^y*  respectful  laA^iage,  hii  earnest  flesire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  royal 

'jfcTjP^nesB,  If  timely  intimation  had  been  given  him  of  his  intention  ;  but,  ns  things 

C^,?^  now  cireumstanccd,  he  couhl  not,  in  honour  to  himself  or  justice  to  hit 

~    ^U]a,  recede  from  the  nomination  already  made-    This  (continues  Mr.  Bel- 

)  was  a  species  of  tontumaev  altogether  unpardonable ;  and  the  new  mon- 

tonk  a  very  early  and  a  decisive  oppoiiunitv  to  demonstnitii  to  the  worlds 

different  was  his  system  of  thinking  fi-oni  tJiat  of  Lewiv  Xll.  who,  with  a 


v^^^^viaaimity  truly  rojtil,  declared  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  revenge  the 
^,^^>*rels  of  a  duke  ot  Orleans."  Bclshani,  vol.  i  p.  17.  This  pangraph  contains 
K^  J^Hsertlon  injurious  to  our  sovereign,  without  any  proof  or  vouchers.  Where 
^«  eviilencethat  Uie  prince  sent  such  a  message  ?  There  is  none  in  Mr.  Bel- 
'*^*s  historv  ;  hut  even  if  the  prince  had  sent  such  a  message,  is  there  any 
^^i€,  that,  because  Mr.  Legge  did  not  do  h  hat  uas  not  practicable,  tlie  prince 
!V^4d  eoneeive  such  reseiitment  aguntst  him,  »s  on  that  account  to  deprive  him 
^^ofllec  seven  ye.irs  after  ?  Where  is  the  tcHtimony  that  supports  this  a-sser- 
'^a  imputiug  to  the  sovenign,  malignity  and  revenge'  ts  it  a  constructioa 
ttAtd  on  general  cxficrienee  of  that  illustrions  personnge's  dispositions  ?  .\re 
^leeand  rancotir  sup|KMe<l,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  be  co  iiponent  parts  of  the 
^^s  sharacter  ?  .\n  impartial  historian,  will  admit  no  assertion  thai  rs  unsup- 
ed  liy  tastHbony^  and  coatrar}-  to  probabilitr. 
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might  offer  in  exchange  for  it  some  other  valuable  posses- 
sion ;  and  under  these  ideas,  an  expedition  was  ordered. 
The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  general  Hodgson^ 
and  the  fleet  by  commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle.    On  the  29th  of  March  they  sailed  from  Spit- 
head,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  off  Belleisle.     On 
the  8th,  they  attempted  a  landing  where  its  beach  was  most 
accessible ;  but,  after  several  brave  and  repeated  efforts, 
were  obliged  to  desist,  with  the  loss  of  near  five  hundred 
men.      Not   dispirited,   however,   by   this  repulse,   they 
determined  to  make  another  trial,  as  soon  as  less  boister- 
ous weather  should  permit ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  till 
the   25ih  of  April.    On  that  day  they  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  not  where  the  coast  was  weakest,  but  strong- 
est ;  they  proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  the  application 
of  which  had  carried  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  they 
placed  their  chief  hopes  in  the  difficulty  of  the  precipices; 
and  concluded  that  the  enemy,  trusting  to  that  circum- 
stance, would  be  off  their  guard.     To  conceal  their  main 
attempt,  they  amused  the  enemy  by  two  feigned  attacks  in 
different  quarters.     By  these  means,  brigadier  Lambert 
effected  a  landing,  and  gained  possession  of  a  hill  over- 
hanging th^  sea ;  formed  his  men,  and  repulsed  a  body  of 
French,  which  had  been  sent  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
post.     Having  now  the  command  of  this  part  of  the  shore, 
the  British  troops  In  a  short  time  mfide  good  their  land- 
ing, and  immediately  commenced  the  siege  with  great  vig- 
our:   while  the  fortress,   on  the   other  hand,  was  very 
gallantly  defended,  and  several  bloody  contests  took  place. 
At  last  the  chevalier  St.  Croix,  debarred  by  the  British 
fleet   from   anv   communication   with   the  continent,  and 
pressed  on  all  sides,  surrendered,  by  an  honourable  capit- 
ulation, on  the  7th  of  June,  two  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the  British  armament.     Although  in  England  all  men 
did  not  equally  estimate  the  value  of  the  conquest,  yet 
they  agreed  in  praising  the  military  and  naval  exertions  by 
which  it  had  been  obtained. 

In  America  so  much  had  been  already  done,  that  little 
remained  now  to  be  accomplished  by  war.  The  Cherokee 
Indians  had  been  troublesome  and  incursive  on  our  western 
frontiers,  but  were  entirely  defeated  by  colonel  Grant,  and 
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compelled  to  make  peace  on  our  own  terms.     In  the  West    CHAP. 
IidieSya  small  armament^  under  lord  Rollo  and  sir  James      J*" 
Ooogias,  sailed  against  Dominica,  one  of  the  neutral  islands,     ^j^^ 
ktoccupied  by  the  French,  and  reduced  it  under  the  domin^* 
ioi  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  East  Indies,  as  we  have  seen,  Pondicherrv  only  Openition# 
retttioed  in  possession  of  the  French.      Against  this  beau-  *"^*»<***- 
tifttl  town  and  important  fortress,  in  the  progress  of  suc- 
ietB|  the  British  troops  proceeded.      Colonel  Coote  inves-  The  Bri- 
ted  it  b]|||||||Dd,  and  admiral  Stevens  by  sea.      In  November  pJn^*^^ 
1760,  the  batteries  and    works   raised   by   the    besiegers  cheny. 
vdTered  great  damage   from    a  violent  storm,   but  were 
^■ickly  repaired,  and  the  operations  were  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  perseverance.      The  besieged  made  a  resolute  Gallant  de- 
tad  gallant  defence,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  ^^^ 
teet  to  their  relief ;  but  at  length  being  attacked  by  famine, 
liiejr  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit 00  the  flesh  of  camels,  of  elephants,  and  even  of  dogs. 
Ob  the  1st  of  January  1761,  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the 
Iribsh  fleet,  and  gave  the  besieged  sanguine  hopes  of  pro- 
VliOii  and  succour.     The  British  admiral,  however,  exert- 
tiioch  diligence  and  celerity,  that  in  four  days  after  the 
i|Bim,he  again  appeared  before  the  place,  with  eleven  ships 
^the  line  and  one  frigate,  two  of  the  line  having  been 
^■tcked.    Being  disappointed,  after  such  flattering  hopes  of 
tehtance,  the  besieged  became  desperate ;  but  neither  they 
^tkeir  general  made  any  offer  to  surrender.     At  length  a 
^tich  being  effected,  and  only  one  day's  provision  of  any 
^^  remaining,  a  signal  from  the  town  was  made  for  a 
^^^^ention  of  arms.     A  Jesuit  and  two  civilians  offered 
^  capitulate ;  but  the  governor  would  propose  no  terms, 
^  sent  out  a  paper  full  of  invectives  against  the  English, 
^  breakers  of  the  treaties  relative  to  India.      As  the  gov- 
^'^^  would  not  capitulate,  and  the  offer  of  the  inhabitants 
^thout  his  concurrence  could  not  be  regarded,  the  city  Taken  l>7 
^^  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  plunder  of  the 
^^tors.     Colonel  Coote  and  his  coadjutor,  by  their  courage, 
^^^^^uct,  unanimity,  and  perseverance,  effected  this  con- 
^^ton  the  15th  of  January  1761,  and  thus  gave  a  final 
^^yr  to  the  French  power  in  the.  Camatic. 
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V 

OHAP.  In  Bengal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revi^  tfie  power  of 

France.     On  tbe  taking  of  Chandemagore  in  1757^  Mr. 


1751       Law,°  a  subject  of  France,  had,  with  a  party  of  French 
B^^sS"*    fugitives,  retired  into  the  north  western  regions  of  India, 
and  his  European  followers  soon  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  men.      The  great  mogul  had  a  short  tine  before 
been  deposed  by  an  irruption  of  Mahrattaa,  and  soon  after 
dying,  one  of  his  sons.  Shah  Taddah,  assumed  the  title  of 
his  father,  supported  by  some  of  his  provinces,  and  opposed 
f  roje^its  or  by  others.     Law  offered  this  young  prince  his  atf^ce  with 
*'         his  two   hundred  Europeans,  which  was  accepted   with 
great  joy ;    and,    though    the    prince's    opponents    were 
extremely  numerous,  yet,  by  the  superiority  of  European 
genius,  enterprise,  and  military  skill,  to  those  of  the  feeble 
Asiatics,  he  easily  turned  the  scale   in  his  favour,   and 
•reduced  several  considerable  districts  .to  obedience.     Law, 
elated  with  this  success,  in  an  evil  hour  persuaded  him  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Bengal ;  and  he  accordingly  entered 
that  kingdom  with  eighty  thousand  men  of  his  own,  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  French.     The  Subah  of  Bengal 
marched  to  oppose  him  with  twenty  thousand  natives,  bat 
a  much  more  formidable  force  in  five  hundred  English* 
^isoomfit-    The  British  and  their  allies   gained  a   complete  victorjr 
Kngbth.      ^^'^^  ^^^  French  and  their  auxiliaries :  Mr.  Law  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  fellow  adventurers  killed,  taken,  or  dis* 
persed ;  the  great  mogul  being  ^mong  the  native  prisoners. 
This  victory  happened  on  the  same  day  on  which  Pandit 
cherry  was  taken,  and  thus  by  both  was  a  final  blow  given 
to  the  power  of  France  in  India. 
6ftmpat|^  We  left  the  French  in  possession  of  the  whole  terri- 

in  Ger-  '^  ^^O'  ^^  Hesse,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Westphalia. 
"^oj-  Their  force  in  Germany  gready  surpassed  that  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  act  with 
cautious  circumspection.  The  general  object  of  the  allies 
was  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  campaigns; 
namely,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Germany :  but  the 
scene  of  their  efforts  was  different.  Tbe  French  army 
was  powerful,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  in  forming  his  plan  of  operations,  considered 
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the  diffei^nt  cfaaractertf  of  the  contending-  troops.     Thfe    tHAl^. 
French,  though  equally  brave v  he  khew,  were  hot  eqmdly       ^ 


FcrdintD^i 


hardy  with  his  own,  soldiers;  he  thei^efore'*'piV>jected  b  ^^gi 
winter  campaign,  in  which  the  hardinesir  of  His  oWn  troops/,  oi^ecH 
inured  to  the  country  and  climate^  wo^'ld'  somewhat  comi-  priucc 
pensate  for  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly^ 
on  ihe  ninth  of  February,  he  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  erery  side,  while  they  were  totally  off  their  guard ;  and 
on  February  the  10th,  began  his  march.  The  centre,  led 
by  his  serene  highness  in  person,  peneti^ated  directly  int5 
Hesse,  and  made  its  way  towards  Casscl:  the  right  and 
kft  of  the  army  were  eac6  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  this  body ;  but  so  disposed  as  fully  to  cooperate  in 
the  general  plan,  which  was  very  extensive.  The  hered*- 
itary  prince,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  marched  by 
Stadbergen  and  Mengeringhausen  i  and  leaving  the  country 
of  Hesse  to  the  eastward,  as  the  alarm  was  to  be  as  sud- 
den and  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  he  pushed  forward 
with  the  utmost  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  French 
quarters*  General  Sporken  commanded  a  corps  of  troops 
to  the  left,  and  penetrated  into  Thuringia^  These  move^ 
ments  cut  off  the  French  from  communication  with  & 
strong^  garrison  which  they  had  placed  at  Gottingen,  and 
with  the  army  of  the  empire  in  Lower  Saxony ;  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  communication  between  the  army  ' 

of  the  allies  and  of  Prussia.     On  the  approach  of  the 
allies,  the  French,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  fled  in 
great   consternation;    and   had   not  the   country,  by  its 
defiles  and  difficulties,  favoured  their  retreat,  they  might 
have  been  entirely  destroyed.     Prince  Ferdinand  attacked 
Fruster,  a  well-fortified  town  on  the  river  Eder,  one  of 
the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Weser.^     He  found  the 
place  well  prepared ;  but,  though  at  first  i^epulsed,  he  in 
a  few  days  compeilcd^t  to  surrender,  and  there  got  pos^  He  redu- 
session  of  a   large  magazine.     That  gallant  and  entef^  ["^^  ^^^ 
prising  officer  the  marquis  of  Granby^'^who  had  succeeded  Achietc- 
iord  George  Sackville  in  the  command   of  the   English,  i™^j^  °^ 
attacked  and  stormed  several  strong  forts  and  castles  rn  ^'^^nby 


t>  Xot  dire«UT,  Imt  after  its  confluence  viih  tlie  Fittcto 
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CHAP,  (hi  neighboorhoodf  find  the  chbf  magazines  tyf  the  enemj 
^^L^  were  cither  taken  or  destr6yed»    Marpurg,  upon  the  river 
irei.     i'^ttin   whkh    falls    into   Rhine,    and    Leighayn,    were 
Sl»of     blockaded;     But  ^he  chief  object  of  the  prince  was  the 
siege  of  Cttssel,  'on  which  the  fortune  of  the  campaign 
must  evidently  turn ;  since,  if  the  strongly  foHified  capital 
of  Hesse  were  taken,  the  inferior  places  would  certalnlsr 
fall.  Meanwhile  marshal  Broglio,  the  French  commander^ 
collected  his  dispersed  troops,  and,  being  reinforced  from 
France,  returned  to   meet  the  victorious  enemy*     The 
allied  army  had  been  divided,  in  carrying  on  the  different 
operations ;  and  the  hereditary  prince  having  advanced  a 
considerable  way  before  bis  uncle,  was  attacked  by  Bro^* 
™^<'-       Ho,  and  defeated.     Prince  Ferdinand,  finding  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege  and  evacuate  Hesse,  made  a  very  able 
retreat  towards  Hiinover ;  and  though  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  that  he  entertained  from  his  winter  campaign,  yet 
his  expedition  was  far  from  being  without  effect ;  for,   by 
seizing  and  destroying  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,   he 
prevented  them  from  availing  themselves  of  their   suc- 
cesses.    Both  armies  returned  to  winter  quartet's,  and  it 
was  the  end  of  June   before   they  again  took  the   field. 
Brofjiio  re-  Marshal  Broglio,  being  strongly  reinforced,  marched  from 
Rud'cha-     Cassel,  and  moved  towards  the  Dimet,''  to  join  a  body  of 
oiTthe*  *^^  troops  in  Westphalia  under  the  prince  de  Soubise.     Geti* 
offeusiTe.    eral  Sporken,  who  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  on  the  approach  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  enemy,  attempted  a  retreat,  but  did  not  effect  his  pur* 
pose  without  his  rear  being  attacked,  and  suffering  con* 
siderable  loss.      Marshal  Broglio  having  joined  Soubise, 
marched  forward  against  the  aiUed  army,  which  prince 
Ferdinand  had  posted  on  the  Lippe,  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  Westphalia  and  the  confines  of  Lower  Saxofiy* 
Discovering  chat  the  design  of  the  enemy  was  to  attack 
him,  the  prince  took  a  very  strong  position,  and  also  em* 
ployed  effectual  measures  for  securing  a  retreat,  should  it 
Kemiised    bc  necessary.     Broglio,  on  the  15th  of  July,  made  a  furi- 
^   ™"  ^'  ous  attack  upon  the  marquis  of  Granby^s  posts,  and  after 
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a  violeBt  oanflict  was  repulsed  (  but  the  next  day  the    CHAe.- 
French  made  a  general  attack*    Prince  Ferdiaand,  though 


with  very  inferior  numbers,  by  hia  skilful  disposttion,  and  xj^^, 
bis  readiness  in  seizing  advantages  which  were  afforded 
him  on  one  side  by  the  tardiness  of  the  French,  was  vic< 
torious;  but  the  victory  was  not  decisive.  Broglio 
tiioQgbt  it  expedient  to  separate  the  troops,  and  sent  Sou* 
bise  westward  to  besiege  Munster,  while  he  himself  pro* 
ceeded  towards  Hanover  and  Brunswick ;  and  so  secured 
bis  communication,  that  he  could  easily  retreat  into  Hesse^ 
should  that  be  expedient.  Prince  Ferdinand,  moving 
f  astwnrd  to  watch  the  motions  of  Broglio,  sent  tlie  hered« 
itary  prince  to  protect  Munster;  which  purpose  he  effect- 
ed so  completely,  as  to  prevent  Soubise  from  besieging 
that  city,  and  compel  him  to  retire.  Meanwhile  Broglio 
was  making  rapid  advances  in  l.ower  Saxony :  on  the  5th  Various 
of  October  he  attacked  the  city  of  Wolfenbuttle,  which 
after  a  siege  of  five  days  he  took,  and  proceeded  to  Bruns- 
wick* The  hereditary  prince,  however,  being  sent  by  his 
tmcle  to  the  relief  of  his  father's  capital,  by  the  skill  and 
activity  of  his  movements  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  also  to  evacuate  Wolfenbutde :  soon  after, 
both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  After  all  the  Resuiu  of 
variety  of  operations  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  both  the  paign  in 
French  and  the  allies  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  Gem^y. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign* 

The  king  of  Prussia  in  this  campaign,  contrary  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  former  years  of  the  war» 
and  notwithstanding  the  glorious  actions  and  important  . 
achievements  of  the  preceding  season,    resolved  to   act 
upon  the  defensive.    Aware,  however,  that  this  resolution  Tti  the  etu 
would  encourage  bis  enemies,  be  skilfully  concealed  it,  by  pto«u^ 
threatening  operations  which  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  into  ^^feoidve  * 
execution.     The  plan  of  his  enemies  was,  that  Loudohn^ 
assisted  by  the  Russians,  should  undertake  a  war  of  sieges 
in  Silesia ;  that  Romanzow  should  carry  on  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  and,  assisted  by  the  Hus- 
sian  and  Swedish  fleets,  besiege  Kolberg ;  while,  marshal 
Daun  commanded  an  army  in  Saxony,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  magazine  for  reinforcing  the  other  armies,  and  coope- 
rating either  with  Loudohn  or  Broglio,  or  causing  a  diver- 
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CHAY^i    srion  in  favour  of  Rooianzow.     After  a  long  siege,  the 

Russians  and  Swedes  captured  Koll>erg.     The  king  him* 


1761.  ^*'^^  undertook  the  defence  of  Silesia  against  the  Russians 
and  Anstrians ;  and  the  chief  display  of  his  military  skill 
was  in  the  encampment  that  he  formed,  which  defied  the 
attack  and  prevented  the  progress  of  the  enemy  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  campaign/  In  September  he  destroyed 
the  Russian  magazines;  and,  had  not  his  own  provisions 
failed,  would  have  prevented  any  important  blow  from 
being  struck  in  Silesia;  but  on  the  29th  of  September^ 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  strong  post,  general  Loudohn 
attacked  and  surprised  Schweidnitz,  which  closed  the 
campaign  in  Silesia.  By  this  loss,  added  to  the  capture 
of  Kolberg,  the  campaign  of  iT^l  was  on  the  whole  disas- 
trous to  Prussia. 
Ncgotia-  Thv.  British  minister  was  now  ensfacced  in  a  business 

pence.        which  in  its   consequence  gave   occasion   to   very  great 
changes  in  the  state ;  this  was  a  negotiation  for  peace.     In 
winter  1760,  France  began  to  see  that  her  hopes  from  suc- 
cesses in  Germany  were  by  no  means  likely  to  be  realized; 
that  Britain,  invigorated  by  Pitt,  continued  with  unrelated 
'efforts  to  support  her  allies  on   the  continent;  and  that 
Frederick   still  bafiled,   and  was  likely  to  baffle,  all  the 
force  of  his  enemies.    Her  revenue,  which  had  principally 
supported  the  expense  of  the  war,  was  exhausted  by  enor- 
mous expenses,  and  her  ambition  was  humbled  by  discom* 
fiture-  and  disaster  vfhich  had  made   the  war  so  general. 
Expressing   her   wishes    for    peace,    therefore,   she-  now 
seemed  to  be  in  earnest.      Her  allies  were  aware,  that  if 
^he  withdt-ew  ftiom  the  confederacy,  it  would  b©  unsafe  for 
them  to  continue  hostilities.  -    Sweden,  the  subsidiary  of 
•   France,  was  informed  by  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  the 
state  of  the  French  finances  did  not  permit  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  subsidy ;  and  the   courts   ok'  Petersburg^ 
Vienna,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  concurred  in  overtures  for  a 
negotiation.     On^  the  25th  of  March  1761,  declarations  to 
that  effect  were  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  five  pcnv- 
ers  at  Paris,  and  on  th<»  31st  of  the  same  month  delivered 
^  London.     A  decl(iration  of  the  same  import,   by  the 

r  SefGillics's  Frederic,  p.  S^Ts. 
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Icings  of  Britain   and  Prussia,  was  dated  on  the  3d  of    CHAP. 

A.pril;  and  Augsburg  was  by  both  parties  fixed  on  as  the     ^ 

Aost  commodious  situation  for  a  congress.     As  the  num-       _. 
ber  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  variety  and  complica- 
^OB  of  their  interests,  must  render  the  negotiation  intri- 
it  was   unananimously   agreed  by  the  parties,  that 
utral  powers  should  be  admitted  to  the  convention.    To  views  and 
•implify  as  much  as  possible  the  views  and  objects  of  the  "'^<^«^*^  o** 
different  parties,  it  was  found  most  expedient  to  recur  to 
the  origin  of  the  war,  in  which  their  respective  purposes 
hmA  been  first  manifested,  and  by  th^  events  of  which  they 
lta.d  since  been  jointly   or  severally  affected.      Many  as 
urcre  the  relations  and  consequences  which  the  war  in  its 
progress  involved,  yet,  on  tracing  them  to  their  sources, 
they  were  found  to  originate  in  two  objects  totally  uncon- 
nected ;  namely,  the  limits  of  the  French  and  English  ter- 
ritories in  North  America,   and  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  Germany  and  Poland*      It  was  agreed, 
diat  the  adjustment  of  German  differences  should  be  the 
business  of  the  general  congress  at  Augsburg;  and  that  a 
separate  negotiation  should  be  opened   at   London   and 
Pa^;  for  the  arrangement  of  such  concerns  as  belonged 
^Inclusively  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

To  this  negotiation,  as  pertaining  more  immediately  Overtures 
•id  directlv  to  our  subject,  we  shall  pay  the  first  and  prin-  Ji^^t^fc"  ^ 
ttjttl  attention.  Muusters  were  reciprocally  sent;  Mr.  Fi-a 
Stanley  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  England,  M.  Bussy  toLon- 
^n  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  the  negotiation  now  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  fairest  train.  France,  which  had  pro- 
pped the  separate  treaty  with  England,  thereby  offered  a 
dereliction  of  any  hopes  that  she  might  have  derived  from 
^^  state  of  affairs  in  Germany.  It  was  now  obvious,  that, 
^^  Order  to  obtain  peace,  she  must  make  very  humiliating 
^^cessions.  Her  proper  quairel  was,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, separated  from  the  general  cause ;  and  she  must 
^pect  very  disadvantageous  conditions,  as  in  her  proper 
S*iitrrcl  she  had  suffered  grievous  disasters.  When  in 
•Wch  a  situation  she  desired  a  separate  peace,  it  might  have 
•^en  very  naturally  imagined  that  she  was  sincere ;  and 
,^t  only  by  superficial  politicians,  but  by  men  of  infonna- 
^^    and  experience,  she  was   rcall}'  conceived   to  be  in 
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CHAPi  ftWMstf  Ffaace  was,  however^  playing  a  game  artiiil 
^J^_^  io  its  design^  but  shallow  in  its  policy*  The  court  ol 
irfti..  Sp^i^i  she  hoped,  would  not  look  with  indifference  oa  the 
humiUation  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour-* 
bon.  Charles,  she  well  knew,  was  originally  far  front 
being  so  favourably  disposed  to  England,  as  his  predeces* 
sor  had  been*  The  great  successes  of  the  English,  on  an 
element  and  in  quarters  in  which  they  aoight  be  eventually 
dangerous  to  Spain,  had  added  jealousy  to  original  displea« 
sure*  The  more  advantageous  and  imperious  the  terms 
demanded  by  Britain  should  be,  the  more  would  the  resent- 
ment and  jealousy  of  Spain  be  inflamed^  and  the  mora 
easily  would  that  power  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the 
war.  On  the  side  of  England  there  was  sincerity  in  the 
negotiation,  but  there  were  circumstances  which  obstructed 
a  peace*  France  was  a  country  whose  ambitioa  had 
always  displayed  itself  toward  her  neighbours,  and  more 
especially  towards  Britain,  whenever  she  had  power  to  give 
it  effect:  in  the  present  contest,  she  had  been  evidently 
the  aggressor*  Our  ambitious  rival  having  commenced 
an  unjust  war,  and  being  totally  vanquished,  and  almost 
prostrate  at  our  feet ;  this  was  conceived  to  be  the  tiine 
for  reducing  her  to  a  state  which  would  loag  disable  her 
ibr  future  aggression*  Such  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people,  and  such  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
minister, 
l^nelptb  The  negotiation  however  opened,  on  the  ground  of 

orerturet.  uti  possidetis ;  that  is,  that  the  two  parties  should  remain 
in  possession  of  reciprocal  conquest,  and  that  whatever 
cessions  were  made,  should  be  granted  for  an  equivalent* 
As  no  cessation  of  arms  had  hitherto  taken  place,  and  as 
the  war  might  make  a  daily  alteration  in  the  fortune  of 
the  contracting  powers,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some 
epoch  to  which  this  possessory  article  should  refer.  The 
French  proposed,  that  the  situation  in  which  they  should 
stand  on  the  first  of  May  1761  in  Europe,  on  the  first  of 
July  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa^  and  on  the  first  of 
September  in  the  East  Indies,  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  proposed  to  be  negotiated  between  the  two  powers; 
but  they  declared  their  willingness  tP  fix  upon  other 
epochs,  if  these  proved  not  to  be  agreeable,     l^he  British 
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^HiiiCer,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  any  epochs,  but  those    eif AF. 
fcai.t  referred  to  the  day  of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  ^^^.^^iL^ 
this  the  French  replied,  that  unless  a  certain  period  of      i^^i, 
the  war  was  fixed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
ttmtare  and  value  of  the  possessions  which  might  be  relin- 
quished ;  and  they  declared  that,  unless  specified  epochs 
^rere  fixed,   the  negotiations  must  be  at  an  end.     The 
English  minister  at  length  saw  the  propriety  of  die  mea- 
state,  but  before  he  would  treat  definitively  on  that  point, 
He  proposed  two  preliminary  conditions :  first,  that  every 
thing  adjusted  between  the  two  crowns  concerning  their 
paiTticular  war,  should  be  made  final  and  conclusive,  inde- 
^ndent  of  the    fate   of   the   negotiation  at  Augsburg: 
secondly,  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Britain 
and  France,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that  effect,  should 
W  signed  and  ratified  between  the  date  of  that  memorial 
and  the  first  of  the  following  August.     If  these  conditions 
iTere  accepted,   Britain   agreed  to   name  as   determined 
epochs,  the  first  of  July  for  Europe,  the  first  of  September 
for  Africa  and  America,  and  the  first  of  November  for 
Ate  East  Indies.     France,  having  consulted  with  her  prin- 
cipal ally,  consented  to  the  independence  of  the  treaty  on 
negotiation  at  Augsburg,  provided  nothing'  should  be 
ffuhted  to  the  prejudice  0/  the  house  0/ Austria.     To 
second  article,  and  to  the  proposed  epochs,  she  also 
^Sveed.    The  general  principle,  and  the  terms  of  its  appli- 
cation^  being  ascertained,   they  came  next  to  particular 
•••pulations.     The  great  objects  in  the  negotiation  were 
'■*s    1st,  the  limits  of  the  two  crowns  in  North  America: 
*^»  the  conquests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies, 
f^S'cther  with  the  neutral  islands  there :   3d,  our  conquests 
^^  Africa  and  India:  4th,  the  adjustment  of  the  particular 
*^^irs  between  the  English  and  French  in  Germany :  5th, 
^  conduct  which  the  two  crowns  were  to  adopt,  with 
Ssird  to  their  respective  allies   in  Germany :   6th,   the 
\^^titution  of  the  captures  made  by  Kughmd  previous  to 

^^    declaration  of  war.    France  proposed  to  cede  Canada ;  I'mposi- 
*Pvilating,    that    whatever    French    colonists   should   so  Frouw. 
^^^ose^  might  remove  with  their  effects,   and  that  those 
remained  should   be   allowed   the   free   and   public 
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GHAP.    exercise  of  the  cathoUc  religion*'     She  required  the  resti** 
tution  of  cape  Breton,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  privilege 


176U  ^^  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In  the  West 
Indies*— of  the  neutral  islands,  she  proposed  to  relinquish 
Tobago  to  England,  but  that  Dominico,  St.  Lucia,  and 
St.  Vincent,  should  return  to  her  protection  as  before } 
and  to  repurchase  Guadaloupc  and  Marigalante,  she 
offered  Minorca.  In  Africa,  she  required  the  restoration 
of  either  Senegal  or  Goree ;  and  in  Europe,  of  Belleisle: 
as  a  compensation  for  which,  she  offered  to  evacuate  Ger- 
many eastward  of  the  Maine.  In  the  East  Indies,  being 
stripped  of  all  her  possessions,  she  had  nothing  to  offen 
She  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  territorial  acquisitions 
of  England  would  hurt  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
English  as  well  as  the  French  East  India  company ;  and 
proposed,  that  the  peace  in  India  should  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  convention  concluded  some  years  before 
between  M.  Godeheau  and  admiral  Saunders,  in  totally 
different  circumstances ;  and  that  the  cession  of  her  con* 
quests  in  Germany,  should  be  a  compensation  for  those  in 
Africa  and  India*  The  chief  difficulty  was  in  the  fifth 
object  I  for  England  declared  that  she  would  inviolably 
preserve  her  faith  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  France  had 
recently  stipulated  at. the  court  of  Vienna,  that  she  would 
admit  nothing  in  the  treaty  with  England  to  the  disad^ 
vantage  of  Austria.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  f  ranee 
proposed,  that  the  French  and  British  armies  in  Germany 
should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  ;  that  when  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  recal  his  forces,  the  christian  king  would 
recal  double  the  number;  and  that  no  French  troops 
should  remain  in  Germany,  but  in  proportion  to  those  who 
continued  there  in  British  pay.  The  French  also  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  captures  made  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  These  proposals  were,  in  July  1761^ 
Hepiy  of  sent  in  a  memorial  to  London.  Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  dated 
July  29th,  agreed  to  receive  Canada,  but  without  any 
limitation;  and,  in  addition  to  the  French  offer  of  all 
Canada,  demanded  its  appurtenances.  It  rejected  the 
requisition  of  cape  Breton,  or  any  other  island  in  the  guli 

s  Annual  Register  for  1701,  p.  3S  ;  «iid  Mttgnzincj  for  dittp. 
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^  Su  Laurence :  it  allowed  the  privilege  of  fishing,  if  the    CHAP. 

^'^rench  would  demolish  Dunkirk  :  it  acceded  to  the  propo-     ^  . 

sitiOQs  respecting  the  West  Indies,  and  to  restore  Belleisle  47^^ 
on  the  compensations  offered :  it  refused  the  neutrality 
proposed  in  Germany;  and  insisted,  in  addition  to  the 
evacuation  of  Hesse,'  that  France  should  evacuate  all 
Germany :  it  refused  the  restitution  of  either  Senegal'or 
Goree :  it  rejected  the  treaty  of  admiral  Saunders  as  tht 
basis  of  peace  in  India,  but  proposed  that  the  East  India 
companies  of  the  two  nations  should  negotiate  on  this 
subject ;  and  lastly,  it  refused  the  restoration  of  the  cap- 
tured ships. 

While  these  matters  were  depending,  M*  Bussy,  the  Propotett 
Prench  agent,  delivered  a  private  memorial  from  France,  eDce  S' 
proposing,  with  the  consent   and   communication  of  the  ^J******^ 
king  of  Spain,  that  his  catholic  majesty  should  be  invited  atUm, 
^o  accede  to  the  treaty,  to  prevent  any  disputes  between 
^he  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  from  producing  a 
lev  war :  specifying  the  points  required  by  Spain  to  be, 
first,  the  restitution  of  some  captures  made  upon  the  Span- 
psh  flag;  secondly,  the  privilege  of  the  Spanish  nation  to 
&=^'i  on   the   banks   of  Newfoundland  ;    and,  thirdly,  the 
demolition  of  the  English  settlements  made  on  the  Span- 
■•fc  territories  in  the  bay  of  Honduras*     The  sagacity  of 
^tt  immediately  penetrated  the  object  of  the   proposed 
'Olcrfercnce,  and  readily  comprehended,  not  only  the  insin- 
•   ^rlty  of  the  French  in  the  proffered  negotiation,  but  alto 
*^    motives   of  their   duplicity.      He  expressed   himself 
"^th^r,  as  might  be  expected,  from  conscious  wisdom  dis- 
covering an  attempt  to  impose  on  it  by  trick  and  artifice, 
^Ati  in   the   complaisant   style   of  court  and   diplomatic 
^iquette.     He  rejected  with  the  strongest  and  most  un-  melted  1{| 
^^alified   expressions   of  contempt,   the   proposals   of  an  ^    '    *^' 
•itiemy,  hunxbled  at  our  feet,  to  interfere  in  disputes  with 
*  nation  with  which  we  were  in  friendship ;  and  called  on 
^ne  Spanish  minister,  to  disavow  a  memorial  asserted  to 
.onvc  been  drawn  up  by  the  consent  of  his  court*     That  Diwosrfoi 
*nii)assador  returned  at  first  a  verbal  message,  and  soon  BriutoAnil 
*tter   ^vas   authorized   by  liis  court  to    deliver  a  writtifi  ^l>»"^- 
''^Wer,  in  which  he  openly  avowed  and  justified  the  step 
^^^*»\   by  the   French   agent,  as  entirely  ugrt^eable  to  th-f: 
Vol.  I.  \\  e 
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CH.iF    0ptDion  of  the  hostile  intenttons  of^Spain*    'CoosidrriB^ 

war  with  that  kingdom  to  be  on  these  grounds  inevitablQ^ 


i^Qj^      Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in  council,  that  we  should. strike  the 
^^^^!^    fii'^t  blow,  attack  Spain  before  she  was  fuUy  prepared,  and 
the  firtt   .  thereby  give  her  a  lesson  how  ahe  should  presume,  uaask«* 
^^^'      •    ed,  to  interft^re  in  our  affairs,  with  a  mediation  at  CMice. 
^  dictatorial^  insolent,  and  menacing.     Ue   proposed,   that 
*    we  should  consider  the  answer  of  Spain,  as  a  refusal  of 
satisfaction ;    and   that  refusal,  as   a  declaration  of  war* 
Conceiving  that  hostilities  were  unavoidable,  he  .proposed 
that  w^  should  carrr  them  on  with  the  utmost  speed  asuL 
vsgdur.     We  were  paramount  at  sea ;  let  us  send  a  fleet 
immediately  to  intercept  their  galleons,  and  thus  at  once 
strike  a  blow  that  should  weaken  them  for  the  remainder 
^the  contest*    In  the  projects  of  united  genius  and  naag* 
nanimity,  there  is  often. a  grandeur,  which  transcends  the 
•Gomprehe'hsioD  of  ordinair}^  minds^  and  appals  rather  tiwui 
]a6))irits  the  requisite  efforts.     Bold  in  conception,  prompt 
in  pldn,  decisive  and  ■  rapid  in  execution,  Mr.  Secretary 
Pitt  said,  Spain  has  hostile .  hitentions,-  let  us.  anticipate 
her  efforts,  let  us  disable  her  power ;  so  shall  we  speedily 
compel  her  to  sue  for  peace  and  prevent,  ourselves  Irpaa 
being  disturbed,  by  her  unjust  partiality*     It  is  evident, 
thkt  we  must  have  war;  thie.  sooner  we  begin,  the. better 
tot  us,  as  we   are  prepared,  and  she .  is   not :   her  chief 
resources  ane  on  the  element  which  wo  command,  we  mmy 
therefore   arrest  their  progress,  to  her  ports.     His  eol-^ 
leagues,  though  men  of^sense  and  information,  were  not 
endowed  with  those  powers  which  at  one  glaace  can  view 
a  great  and  complicated  subject  in  all  its  parts,  divarsttiea, 
ind  connexions,     l^hey  coosidered  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  as 
leilding  to  precipitate  us  intp  a  war  which  might  be  avoided^ 
and  argued  on  the  impolicy  of  a  rupture  wifb  Spain.     That 
nation,  they  admitted,  had  tdiktji  a  very,  extraordinaryv  and 
unjustifiably  step ;  but  his  catholic  majetty  jud  probaUy 
been  seduced  by. the  artifices  of  -FrtQce,  and  a  temperate 
but  spirited  remonstrances  from  the  British  court  might 
recal  him  to  a  true  ^nse  of  his  interests*.    The  addition 
Airoted    of  another  war  would  diminsh  our  national  strength ;  and 
ii^QDUDci.  ^j^^  proposed  seizure  of  the  flota  wdold  alarm  all  neutral 
nations*     This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  me.mUers  of  the 
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ooimcil,  except  lord  Temple ;  but  as  it  did  not  overturn    CH^OP. 
Mr.  Pitt's  reasonings,  his  opinion    remained   unaltered*  ^J?^ 
The  amount  was,  war  is  an  evil ;  war  with  Sp^n  is  con-      ^^^ 
Xnrf  to  the  interests  of  England;  and  negotiation  is  a 
more  desirable  mode  of  settling  disputes,  than  hostilities. .  ' 

These  general  propositions  Mr.  Pitt  neither  did  nor  could 
dtny ;  negotiation,  he  admitted,  was  preferable  to  war,  if  ^ 

it  could  be  employed,  but  it  had  been  tried  without  effect* 
Spain  was  resolved  to  violate  the  peace ;  it  was  therefore 
just  in  England  to  prevent  her  attempts,  and  her  interest 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  As  that  branch  of  Bourbon  showed 
a  disposition  to  join  in  the  enmity  of  the  other,  now  was 
the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  house ;  and  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  suffered  to  escape,  it  might  never  be  recovered.' 
We  are  now  taught  by  the  event,  that  this  illustrious  states* 
man  explored  the  views  of.b^h  actual  and  intentional 
emsmies  ;  for  Spain  proved  hostile,  as  he  predicted.  It  is 
tiso  evident,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  plan  which  he 
proposed,  was  as  wise  as  it  was  vigorous.  If  immediately  . 
txecuted,  it  would  have  disabled  the  enemy^  and  prevent- 
ed the  necessity  and  expence  of  our  subsequent  efforts. 
The  eiBfiftttj^p^  part  of  hid  conduct  is  more  liable  to^excep* 
tion*  He  said,  that  if  he  could  not  prevail  in  this  propo* 
siuon,  he  was  resolved  tb  sit  no  longer  in  that  council. 
He  thanked  the  ministers  uf  the  late  king'  for  their  support. 
He  was  himself  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  to  them  he  considered  himself  as  accountable  for  his 
conduct,  and  he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  that  made 
him  responsiUe  for  measures  which  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  guide.'  It  was  very  obvious,  that  in  ability 
Miv  Pitt  far  surpassed,  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  if  it  be 
expedient  for  the  nation  that  in  council  superior  wisdom 
should  guide  inferior,  it  was  certainly  expedient  that  such 
men  as  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of  Bute  should 
be  governed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Perhaps  however,  wisdom  can 
best  exercise  guidance,  where  she  does  not  assert  a  claim 
that  implies  conscious  superiority.^ 

X  Annaal  Register,  17St,  p.  45,  y  TUe  carl  of  Bute  was  said  to  have 

freqaently  thwRrtcd  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  eabinet,  but  had  been  hitherto  overbot*nc  bf 
hit  mpenor  ahilitics.  z  Annual  Register  17f)l,  \}.  43. 

a  Sinee  writinpthe  above,  1  observed,  that  loiid  Orford,  in  a  letter  to  general 
CoDway,  eipretsed  the  same  opinion  :  "  Ifi*  (  Mr  Pitf)  and  loH  'remple  faaTC  cie- 
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COCAF.  Had  this  extraordinary  stateeman   eondeccexuied  to 

^^^^  employ  a  softer  and  more  conciliating  mode  of  conduct, 
y^  he  perhfl^  might  have  won  over  a  majority  of  his  coU 
leagues  to  his  opinion;  but  the  experiment  was  not  tried. 
He  resigns.  Being  outvoted  in  the  council,  he  resigned  his  employmciit 
Theking  Into  the  hands  of  bis  sovereign*  His  majesty  declared  his 
STregit!! :  ^ncern  for  the  loss  of  so  very*  able  a  servant,  but  without 
requesting  him  to  resume  his  ofBce*  He  offered  him  any 
reward  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow  ;  at  the  same 
time  be  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  his  council ;  and  even  declared,  that,  had  the 
council  concurred  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  should  have  ibund  it 
diffi0Ult  how  to  have  acted,  in  the  light  in  which  he  had 
viewed  the*  subject.  The  king  did  not  conceive  Spain  to 
have  exhibited  any  clear  proofs  of  hostile  intentions ;  and, 
eiltertaiuing  such  a  view,  he  could  neither  think  it  just  nor 
prudent  to  commence  a  war.^  Having  therefore  with  the 
greatest  concjcscension  explained  his  sentin^ents  (senii* 
ments  that,  in  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  matters 
in  question,  do  him  the  greatest  honour),  Mr.  Pitt  ivai 
extremely  a^ected  by  the  united  dignity  and  goodness  of 
bestows  on  his  sovereign.  The  following  day^  a  pension  of  three 
liiniapen-  ^^ousand  pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  three 
lives,  and^at  the  same  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  bis 
lady  and  her  issue.  This  pension  subjected  the  aooepto? 
to  much  frivoloi^s  and  contemptible  obloquy.  Mr»  Piu's 
original  fortune  was  siilall ;  the  situation  into  wliidi  he  ka4 
been  advanced  by  his  abilities,  required  great  expenditure; 
his  powerful  mind  engaging  him  ia  momentous  pcAitkSf 
and  graaping  the  interests  of  his  country  and  other  iMitioDS^ 
he  hnd  bestowed  too  little  attention  on  his  own  pecuniary 
affairs,  so  th^t  he  was  very  far  from  being  in  afBuent  cir* 
Cumstnnces :  he  had,  during  a  most  arduous  conjuaoture, 
served  his  country  in  the  highest  station  that  he  could 

elferefl  ft;^iiist  the  wYrole  cnhinct  coimcil.  W>it,  tbat  thej  hfttc  clone  before  'wofr, 
ami  vet  have  acted  uith  them  aftnin  :  it  is  I'crv  true ;  bat  a  UtUe  worrihas  etespe^ 
Mr.  I'itt,  which  never  eiiteivd  into  bis  former  declaration ;  nay,  nor  into  Croni  wellvi 
tior  Mogb  Ca|>ct*8,  nor  .Tulius  C;ie;«r*!s  nor  any  reforroera  of  moderD  or  ancii'Dt 
|iines.  Mc  has  happened  to  say,  he  will  guide.  Now,  though  the  eabinet  council 
are  mighty  willing  to  he  guidc<l  whiMi  tbuy  caonot  bdn  it,  vet  they  wish  to  htfie 
a|)|»eHraitccs  saved  :  tliey  cannot  be  fond  of  being  told  tiiat  tKcy  are  to  beguide4; 
still  less,  that  other  people  should  be  told  so.*'  Lord  Or^onl^s*  tettci'S. '  ' 
•    b  Annual  Kegisier  1701,  p.  44. 
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occupy ;  and  having  fonnd  her  m  a  etate  of  unexampled    CHii!^. 
humiliation,  he  left  kef  m  a  state  of  unexampled  cxaka*      ''* 
doui     Such  a  man  deserved  reward*     All  the  ribaldroua 
invective  poured  out  against  his  acceptance  of  this  annuity^ 
may  be  answered  in  a  few  words ;   At  ▲  sui^plt,  it  was 

WANTED  ;    AS  A  RECOMPENSE,  IT  WAS  FAIRLY  BAmWED. 

Mr»  Pittas  t-esignation  of  an  employment  in  which 
his  continuance  would  have  promoted  the  most  momentous  ^ 

interests  of  his  country,  cannot  easily  be  justified.  From 
his  wisdom,  hh  country  might  have  expected  that  he 
would  have  oterlooked  an  opposition  of  opinion  in  a  cas^ 
which  very  fairly  admitted  of  two  constructions,  though 
he  was  Eventually  proved  to  be  right ;  that  his  patriotism 
would  have  induced  him  to  have  employed  his  talents^ 
even  though  every  particular  measure  adopted  might  not 
be  agreeable  to  his  views  t  and  that  his  magnanimity 
would  overtoolt  what  he  might  suppose  personal  compe« 
titions*  But,  whatever  sentiments  were  entertained  res«  Cku«eten 
pectiftg  Mr.  Pitt's  going  out  of  office,  every  impartial  man  piu'tad^ 
tgreed,  that  a  greater  minister  had  never  acted  under  a  i?ini*tr%i 
sovereign  of  England.  Lofty  in  genius,  profound  in  wis* 
dom,  and  expansive  in  views ;  inventive  in  counsel,  bold 
in  resolution,  and  decisive  in  conduct ;  he  long  overbore 
party  by  unequalled  ability.  Sagacious  in  the  discovery 
of  general  and  official  character,  he  discerned  the  fittest 
instruments  for  the  execution  of  his  plans ;  and  employing 
none  in  offices  of  high  political,  naval,  or  military  trust, 
but  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for 
effecting  the  purpose,  he  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  success,  ,. 
The  enterprises  under  his  administration  were  brilliant4 
and  the  result  was  at  once  advantageous  and  glorious. 
A  mitid  of  such  force  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
energy  of  operation,  and  perseverance  of  exertion,  which 
had  in  its  powers  and  endowments  no  motives  for  artifice 
or  disguise,  perhaps  bestowed  too  little  care  to  conceal 
frwrn  others  that  superiority  which  it  so  transcendently 
possessed.  A  little  more  indulgence  for  common  under- 
standings, and  somewhat  less  of  austerity  of  temper  and 
of  inflexibility  of  disposition,  might  have  preserved  this 
man  to  the  coupiciU  of  his  countrv* 
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^CHAP.  This  summer  a  very  pleasing  and   important  event 

^JV^  took  place,  in  the  -marriage  of  the  king.  The  nation,  from 
1761  ^^^  accession  of  his  majesty,  was  vtry  desirous,  both  on 
Mftrria^  public  and  private  considerations,  to  see  him  united  to  a 
totheniiu.  <^on8ort  capable  of  rendering  him  happy.  Various  con- 
iwte  of  j^c^^*"**  were  formed,  who  the  lady  should  be  that  was  to 
Mcekien-  become  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Different  princesses 
li^  ^tre-  were  mentioned ;  and  an  English  woman  was  by  many 
supposed  likely  to  attain  that  high  rank«  Pamphlets  were 
written  for  and  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  allying 
himself  with  a  subject;  but,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  gazette 
extraordinary  put  an  end  to  all  conjectures.  This  paper 
{announced  that  his  majesty  had  declared  his  resolution  of 
demanding  in  marriage  the  princess  Charlotte,  sister  1p 
the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz ;  a  princess 
distinguished  for  talents  and  amiable  qualifications.  It 
was  directed  by  his  majesty,  that  lord  Harcourt  should 
repair  to  the  court  of  Strelitz,  to  demand  her  serene  high- 
ness ;  that  the  duchesses  of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton  should 
be  sent  to  acoompsmy  her,  and  lord  Anson,  with  a  fleet,  to 
receive  her  in  the  Elbe,  and  conduct  her  to  England.  On 
the  14th  of  August,  the  noble  embassy  arrived  at  Strelitz; 
and  the  next  day,  lord  Harcourt  aaked  the  princess  fot  his 
sovereign.  The  proposal  being  accepted,  a  contract  was 
signed.  On  the  17th,  her  highness  set  out;  and  on  the 
2dd,  she  reached  Cuxhaven,  where  the  English  squadron 
lay,  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by 
the  fleet.  After  encountering  very  tempestuous  weather, 
and  being  driven  a  considerable  way  to  the  northward,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  the  squadron  arrived  safe  at  Harwich 
late  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  the  princess  latided 
on  British  ground.  Returning  with  the  most  distinguished 
afiabiiity  the  attentions  that  were  paid  to  her  at  Harwich 
and  the  intermediate  places,  she  captivated  the  afections  of 
all  the  spectators.  That  night  she  slept  at  Wilham,  the  seat 
of  lord  Abercorn  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  proceeded 
towards  London,  when  she  was  met  at  Rumfard  by  the 
king^s  coach  and  servants.  Ou  their  approach  to  the 
metropolis,  to  avoid  the  streets  they  turned  aside  toward 
the  Islington  road,  from  thence  drove  to  PaddingtOD«  passed 
through  Hyde  Purk,  and  coming  down  Constitution  hill, 
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Stopped  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James's  palace,  where     eHAP. 
»fce  was  received  by  all  the  royal  family.     The  duke  of        '' 
Fork  handed  her  from  the  coach.     In  the  garden  she  was      ^-^j 
2het  by  his  majesty,  who  saluted  her  with  the  greatest 
Ji/Ftction,  and  led  her  to  the  palace,  where  she  dined  with  i 

the  king,  the  princess  dowager  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 
<A.t  eight  in  the  evening  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
lormcd  by  Dr.  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}'.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  gave  the  princess  away;  the  princess 
became  queen  Charlotte,  and  London  and  Westminster 
vrere  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  joy. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  coronation  of  the  king  Coromi- 
mnd  queen  was  solemnized  with  a  magnificence  and  gran-  ^^"' 
deur  befitting  those  illustrious  personages,  and  the  country 
over  which  they  reigned.     The  deportment  of  the  young 
queen  on   these    great  occasions,  at   public  places,    and 
wherever  she  appeared,  charmed  all  spectators ;  and,  when 
idded  to  the  accounts  given  by  those  who  had  an  opportu- 
idty  of  knowing   the    understanding    and    heart   of  her 
■ttjcsty,  made  every  loyal  Briton  rejoice  at  the  happy  lot 
rf  his  beloved  monarch. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  earl  of  Egremont  Thcearijf 
VM  appointed  to  his  department ;  but,  as  the  earl  of  Bute 
Vtt  now  considered  as  the  chief  director  of  ai{;urs,  and 
Wlong  after,  by  the  dismisson  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
■.^•Came  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  we  may  from  this  time 
■te  the  commencement  of  the  Bute  administration.  John 
.  'hiart,  earl  of  Bute,  whose  respectable  private  character 
^  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  representative  of  a 
^\t  family  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  southwest  of 
Scotland,  and  connected  with  the  first  nobility  in  that  part 
®fthc  kingdom;  especially  with  the  house  of  Argyle,  so 
distinguished  for  its  efforts  in  support  of  our  present 
^^blishment;  and  he  had  uniformly  taken  the  side  of 
^^^  Hanover  family-**  His  lordship  was  a  man  of  talents 
^mewhat  exceeding  mediocrity,  with  a  considerable  share 

^^fcl  mention  this  circumstance,  In  opposition  to  a  notion  once  prevalent,  that. 

•?J  Huu;  ha<J  been  tainted  with  jacohitisni ;  a  charge  totally  ilevoid  of  pr<K»t', 

^  Wluch  reallv  appears  to  have  had  no  otJier  timndatiou  titan  his   name  of 

flj*^    Indeed  hit*  appointment  by    fteoi*^  II.  to  be  tutor  to  ;!he  heir  of  the 

?^»  t»%en  whij^pnneiples  wei-e  exelusivety  paruiiiouut^  in  a  kuthcieul  ansucf 

^y  asaeitiou  rciitiiig  on  such  a  feeble  babi*}. 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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CHAP,    of  that  species  of  literature  and  knowledge  which  is  within 
y,^-.^^^^  ^^^  reach  of  moderate  abilities.      He  was  a  good  classical 
"  iroi.      scholar,    coifversant    in    natural    history,    botany,    some 
branches  of  chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy;  a 
liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  a  magnificent  promoter  of 
useful  experiments  and  discoveries.^     Pious  in  his  senti* 
ments  and  habits,  he   was  meritorious  in  domestic  and 
social  relations  ;  and,  as  a  private  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
a  very  valuable  member  of  society.  Such  a  character  con- 
stantly contemplated  by  a  prince  so  well  disposed  as  his 
royal  pupil,  when  joined  to  the  pains  and  attention  be* 
stowed  upon  himself,  naturally  produced  respect  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  affection  in  the  inexperience  of  youth,  as  naturally 
exaggerated  the  merits  of  its  object. 
Hi«  majcs-         Th^  king   evidenUy  meant  to  choose   his    servants, 

ly'sobjcct    WITHOUT  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  PARTY  CONNEXIONS,    aCCOr- 

choice  of  ding  to  his  estimation  of  their  fitness  for  the  offices  of 
imnistcrB.  s^^te.  He  had  good  reason  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  lord  Bute,  from  what  he  himself  had  seen  and 
known ;  and  it  was  a  very  natural  process  of  reasoning, 
especially  when  mingled  with  youthful  affection,  to  sup^ 
pose  him  qualified  for  higher  departments.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  man  of  much  greater  talents  than  lord  Bute, 
but  he  had  relinquished  his  employment*  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  to  show  that  there  was  any  other  states- 
man at  that  time  but  Mr.  Pitt  (except  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
a  supporter  of  the  existing  administration,)  in  point  of 
genius,  much  elevated  above*  lord  Bute.  The  earl  of 
Chesterfield  had  retired  from  public  affairs ;  earl  Gran- 
ville was  too  much  advanced  in  years  for  so  active  a  situ- 
ation ;  Mr.  George  Grenville  was  one  of  lord  Bute's  col- 
leagues ;  neither  Mr*  Charles  Townshend  nor  lord  North 
were  hitherto  known.  The  ministerial  abilities  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  already  ascertained  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  afford  little  encouragement  for  again  trusting 
him  with  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs.  During  the  admin- 
istration  of  Mr.  Pitt,   he   had  frequently  attempted  to 

p  Varions  exp^DSiTe  works  were  printed  at  hU  cost  for  the  disseminatton  of 
curious  and  useful  knowledge.  Indeed,  there  never  perhaps  was  a  nobleman  in 
neater  iaf our  with  .pfintert,  s»  1  an  assure4  by  very  respectable  members  of 
that  body. 
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thwan  (hat  great  man,  in.  which  he  had  been. joined  chap. 
by  othera  of  the  old  whig  confederacy  ;  but  as  often  as  he 
made  the  attempt,  he  had  been  overruled.  After  Mr.  ^^ti 
Pitt  had  left  the  council,  his  grace  fondly  hoped  that  he 
should  again  recover  the  leading  influence  which  he  once 
possessed.  He  did  not  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  preju- 
dice, which  could  attach  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman, 
to  descent  from  several  families,  or  connexion  with  a  cer- 
tain confederacy ;  and  that  there  had  been  circumstances 
which .  favoured  such  a  prejudice,  which  now  no  longer 
existed*  A  power  and  influence  founded  upon  accidental 
circumstances  not  personal  qualities,  he  expected  would 
remain,  after  those  circumstances  were  changed.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  proper,  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  this  coun^- 
try,  that  men  of  high  rank  and  fortune  should  have  a  share 
in  the  administration ;  but  the  precise  place  which,  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy,  they  are  to  hold,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  they  are  to  possess  in  the  executive  councils  of 
the  nation,  must  be  supreme  pr  subordinate,  according  to 
their  respective  talents,  combined  with  the  situation  of 
affairs*  In  point  of  rank  and  property,  the  administra- 
tion of  lord  Bute,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  house  of  Bed- 
ford and  many  other  great  families,  was  not  wanting.  It 
did  not  possess  the  highest  talents :  that  was  a  want  which 
the  acceptance  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  for  its  head, 
would  not  have  enabled  it  to  supply.  It  must  be  a  bigot* 
ed  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  whig  connexion,  that  coixU 
wish  to  have  reinstated  the  ministry  which  presided  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  As  a  state  puppet  moved  by  the 
ability  of  Pitt,  the  duke,  from  his  numerous  connexions, 
was  of  great  use ;  but,  as  himself  a  leader  of  administra- 
tion, he  had  already  demonstrated  |>is  unfitness.  Much 
as  has  been  said,  it  has  never  been  proved,  that  an  admin- 
istration, unless  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  could  have  been 
formed  at  that  time  composed  of  greater  ability.  The 
astonishing  powers,  however,  of  the  favourite  statesman^ 
discredited  with  the  public  the  administration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, as  it  must  have  discredited  any  administration 
that  could  have  been  formed.  Besides  this  comparison, 
the  change  of  policy  in  the  present  king,  which  would  not 
employ  men  merely  because  they  were  whigs,  and  belong- 
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ed  to  ctltain  great  familtes,  .was  mifconstnied  or  misM* 
presented*  as  a  predilection  for  principles  contrary  to  thoie 
which  had  supported  his  &mily.  The  minister  was  re- 
presented as  the  abettor  of  arbitrary  power ;  as  hdding  an 
office  through  the  partiality  of  his  master's  aiTection^  ta 
which  he  was  not  entided  by  his  abilities^  nor  fitted  by  his 
principles*  This  idea  of  his  arbitrary  notions  of  govern* 
ment  was  farther  increased,  from  the  place  of  his  origin 
and  hia  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  which 
there  had  been  many  Jacobites,  whence  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  Jacobite  himself,  and,  as  a  Stuart,  attached  to  the 
exiled  family,  at  least  to  their  political  doctrines.  In 
examining  real  facts,  the  historian  finds  no  documents  or 
evidence  to  support  this  charge  of  arbitrary  principles.  In 
the  series  of  his  ministerial  conduct,  there  is  certainly,  on 
the  one  hand,  nothing  to  excite  very  great  admiration,  and 
to  justify  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of  some  writers  of  the 
time ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  justify  the  censures,  invectives^ 
and  obloquy  of  a  much  more  numerous  class,  which  coin*, 
prehended  abler  individuals* 

Th£  negotiation  with  France  being  broken  off,  the 
Qourt  of  Versnilles  published,  what  it  termed  an  historical 
memorial  of  the  war,  containing  the  pacific  overtures,  and 
the  causes  of  their  inefficacy.  The  object  of  this  memo* 
.rial,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  war  and  its  continuance  on  Great 
Britain.  It  included  also  personal  invectives  against  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  the  enemies  of  this  country 
regarded  with  bitter  resentment.  The  French  now  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  a  report,  that  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  recently  concluded,  would  immediately 
declare  war  against  Britain.  The  new  ministry  of  Eng- 
land instructed  <the  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain  to 
demand,  in  moderate  but  firm  terms,  a  communication  of 
this  treaty ;  at  least  a  disavowal  that  it  contained  any  part 
that  would  affect  the  interests  of  Britain.  Before  these 
orders  arrived,  his  lordship  had  received  authentic  infbr- 
fnation  of  the  actual  conclusion  of  this  alliance,  and  applied 
to  the  Spanish  ministry  for  satisfaction.  The  flota  of 
Spain  was  safe  in  the  harbour,  and  in  other  respects  that 
country  was  better  prepared.  Mr.  Wall  now  throwing  off 
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ibe  nmsfc,  jiitiifyed-  the  n^gaatjr.  of ..Mfuf  P^lt.-  He  gare  obak 
ao.  direct  answer,  but  oteredinto.  a  long  cosiplaiot  of  the  ^^^\ 
treatment  received  by  Spain  from  Britain  diiring  the  ad*  j^^^ 
ministration  of  Mr*  Pitt,  and  also  of:  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  court  of  France.  It  was  not  proper,  he  said,  for 
bis  catholic  majesty  to  sufler  a  relation,  a  friesd,  and  an 
ally,  to  be-in  danger  of  compulsorily  yieldip^  to  any  terms 
vhich  an  insulting  conqueror  chose  to  prescribe;  h« 
added,  that  the  conditions  offered  by  Fraxice  were  rea- 
sonable ;  that,  in  not  accepting  such  terms,  Briton  mani- 
fested an. ambitious  design  to  ruin  the  power  of  France) 
which,  if  not  opposed,  must  ultimately  crush  the  power 
of  Spain ;  and  that,  in'  proposing  to  dispossess  France  of 
her  American  possessions,  the  British  iotontioA  mast  be 
to  proceed  next  to  the  American  dominions  of  Spain* 
The  impartial  reader  must  see,  that  the  amount  of  this 
declaration  expressed  in  plain  language  was,  if  Britain  will 
act  make  peace  with  France  on  the  terms  which  France 
•ffers,  she  must  make  war  with  Spain.  The  British  am* 
kassador  replied  with  cool  indifference  to  the  invectives, 
and  with  temperate  firmness  to  the  menaces ;  recalled  the 
Spanish  minister  to  the  object  for  which  he  had  desired 
the  conference,  and  repeated  the  question.  Wall  again 
evaded  ;  but  at  last  said,  that .  the  king  of  Spain  had 
thought  proper  to  renew  his  family  compacts;  and  there  . 
the  conversation  ended.  .  The  earl  of  Bristol  immediately 
communicated  to  his  court  this  change  in  the  Spanish 
procedure.®  It  was  not  doubted,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
contributed  to  the  assumption  of  such  a  style.  The  earl 
of  Bute  and  his  colleagues,  apprehensive  that  their  cau- 
tious measures  to  avoid  war  might  be  imputed  to  fear,  in 
their  next  stsp  showed  that,  though  theV  did  not  wish, 
they  did  not  dread  a  war  with  Spain.  They  instructed 
the  ambassador  to  renew  his  demand  respecting  the  treaty 
with  the  former  union  of  moderation  and  firmness,  and 
to  signify  that  a  refusal  to  communicate  the  compact,  or 
to  disavow  an  intention  of  taking  part  with  France,  would 
be  considered  as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and 

c  Fapers  relttire  ta  tiie  roptore  with  Sp«n,  ITGI. 
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aux  abft^iute  decliration  of  war*  On  ^  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  earl  of  Bristol  made  the  demand,  ifhen  the 
required  satisfaction  was  refused ;  he  announced  his  in- 
structions to  leave  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
London  received  similar  orders  from  his  court.  Before 
Manifeeto  ^^^  departure  from  London,  the  count  de  Fuentes,  min- 
ister of  the  Spanish  king,  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  secretary  of  state,  a  manifesto  in  the  form  of  a  note, 
setting  forth  the  haughtiness  and  boundless  ambition  of 
the  British  nation,  and  of  its  late  minister  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
experienced  by  Spsun ;  and  the  insulting  manner  in  which 
the  British  minister  had  answered  the  proffered  and 
friendly  interference  of  Spain.^  Respecting  the  family 
compact,*  it  was  the  mode  and  not  the  substance  of  the 
requisition  that  had  prevented  compliance  on  the  part  of 
his  catholic  majesty.  The  king  had  now  ordered  him  to 
declare,  that  the  treaty  in  question  contained  only  a  reci- 
procal guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon;  but  with  this  particular  res* 
triction,  that  it  should  only  extend  to  the  dominions 
remaining  to  France  after  the  present  war.  It  thence 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  Spain  had  been  entirely  in  the 
right,  and  Britain  in  the  wrong :  and  this  manifesto  was 
professedly  addressed,  not  to  the  king  of  England  only, 
but  also  to  the  English  nation. 

The  earl  of  Egremont's  answer  to  this  production 
afforded  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  official  ability 
of  the  ministry  and  council  by  which  it  was  composed.  It 
stated  the  irregularity  and  indecency  of  appealing  to  the 
English  nation,  in  a  discussion  between  the  two  sover- 
eigns. It  reprobated  personal  invective,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  princes  concerned,  and  irrelevant 
to  the  subjects  at  issue.  It  confined  itself  to  facts,  and 
recited  those  with  an  accurate  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive dates  and  documents,  specifying  exactly  the  instances 
of  hostile  conduct  which  Spain  had  exhibited ;  and  from 
these  demonstrated  the  progress  and  increase  of  her  hos- 


c1  Mr  Pitt's  answer  was.  that  he  should  not  relax  from  the  terms  that  he 
proposed,  tint'tl  the  Tower  ot*  London  was  taken  swortl  in  hand. 
«  S«c  State  Papert  13KL1 ;  family  eompact 
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tile  iDtentions,  with  our  temperate   and  often  repeated    CHAP. 
endeavours  for  reconciliation ;   showing  at  last,  that  her  ^^^^^.^^^ 
procedure  amounted  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war.  1751, 

The  Spanish  ambassador  having  departed  at  the  end 
of  December,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  4th 
of  January  1763. 
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Lord  ^ute  unpopular •^-^Meeting  of  new  parliament.'^^Df- 
bates  on  the  war  in  Germany. ^-^Resignation  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle* — France  and  Spain  declare  war  against 
Portugal. — Campaign^^-Capture  of  Martintco.-^Expe* 
dition  to  the  Havannah^^-- Policy  of  the  undertaking.^^ 
Strength  of  the  place.-'^Arduous  siege.^-^Red'ictiohn-^ 
Manilla  taken. — Capture  of  the  ffermione.-'^Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales* — Campaign  in  Portu^ed^-^in  Germany. 
"•^Revolution  in  Russia;  and  effects  of  it  on  the  confede* 
racy. — Proposals  for  peace. — Duke  of  Bedford  sent  t9 
France. — Peace  of  Par  is. "-^Approved  by  majorities  in 
parliament.'^Severely  censured  by  Mr.  Pitt^  the  minority^ 
and  out  of  the  houses. ^^Impartial  view  of  its  merits.--^ 
Great  clamour  against  lord  Bute. — Cider-tax. — Popular 
ferment, — Inflamed  by  antk-ministerial  writings. ^^^Untv!- 
pected  resignation  of  lord  Bute. 

CilAP.  THE  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  circumstances 

is^^^^r^j  of  such  danger,  did  not  pass  without  censure  from  impar- 
176^.      (i^l  vciQTi  and  profound  admirers  of  his  illustrious  charac- 
lif>rd  Bute  ^er  j|j^(j   when  combined  with  his  acceptance  of  a  pension, 
was  the  subject  of  gross  and  illiberal  abuse,  in  publications 
known  to  or  supposed  to  be  favoured    by  his  successor. 
If  these   writings  were  really  patronized   bj'  lord   Bute, 
they  produced  an  effect  quite  different  from  his  intentions, 
being  imputed,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  to  an 
invidious  desire  of  degrading  to  his  own  level  a  charac* 
ter,  whos^  soaring  sublimity  he  could  little  hope  to  reach. 
Lord  Bute  became  daily  more  unpopular,  from  his  appre- 
hended attempts  to  injure  the  popularity  of  a  man  so  much 
his  superior;  and  both  himself  and  his  supporters  were 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation. 
Meeting  of         Th£    first  parliament  of  the  present  king  assembled 
^ri?*.*^      on  the  6th  of  November  1761,  and  sir  John  Cust  was 
meat.         choscn  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.     His  majesty's 
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speech  commenced,  with  noticing  the  happiness  which  CHAP, 
accrued  to  himself,  and  the  joy  of  his  country,  from  his  ^J^^L. 
marriage  with  so  amiable  and  accomplished  a  princess,  i^^.^ 
He  wished  that  this  first  period  of  his  reign  had  been 
marked  with  another  felicity  in  the  return  of  peace  ;  but, 
though  overtures  had  been  made  both  for  a  general  pacifi- 
cation and  a  separate  peace  between  France  and  England, 
and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened,  yet  it  had  not  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  He  observed,  that  to  him  the 
continuance  of  the  war  could  not  jusdy  be  attributed ; 
adverted  to  the  principal  events  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, and  stated  the  necessity  of  vigorous  efforts,  which 
would  require  proportionate  supplies ;  and  added,  that  by 
powerful  exertions  only  they  could  expect  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable peace.  Addresses  were  returned,  corresponding 
with  the  tenor  of  the  speech,  and  the  supplies  granted  for 
the  year  were,  18^99,1531.  18a.  11  l-3d.  of  which 
12,000,0001.  were  raised  by  a  loan.  Seventy  thousand 
seamen  were  voted ;  of  land  forces,  either  British  or  in 
British  pay,  170,000 :  100,0001.  a  year  was  setded  on  the 
queen  as  a  jointure,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  his 
majesty  /  with  the  palaces  of  Richmond  old  park  for  a 
country  seat,  and  Somerset  house  for  a  town  residence. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  ablest  champion  of  the  Debtte  on 
minister  was  Mr.  Fox ;  a  gendeman  who,  with  very  y|lJ!^  ^° 
vigorous  talents  and  great  political  experience,  had 
repeatedly  underrated  his  own  abilities,  when  he  conde- 
scended to  act  an  ijiferior  part  to  such  men  as  either  the 
duke  of  Newcasde  or  the  earl  of  Bute ;  to  both  of  whom 
he  was  far  superior  in  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman. 
In  the  present  session  he  had  not  to  encounter  any  regu- 
lar opposition.  Mr.  Pitt  poured  forth  his  energetic  eld- 
quence  to  invigorate  government :  but  did  not  attack  any 
of  their  measures,  or  impugn  any  of  their  propositions, 
unless  they  compelled  him  to  vindicate  his  own  policy. 
In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  expediency  of  the  German 
war  underwent  a  considerable  discussion.     The  f  rigin  of 

f  U  haibeen  muI,  either  from  misapprehensioti  or  vilfal  miirepretentatioD) 
that  the  queen,  ever  litice  her  nuuTiage,  has  had  an  independent  income  of 
lOOfiNiOI.  a  year.  This  report  U  totally  unfounded,  as  a  perusal  of  the  act  Qj^ 
parliament  will  show. 

Vol.  I.  G  g 
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CHAP,  that  war  was  strongly  reprobated ;  the  expense  in  which  it 
^''  involved  the  country  iv'as  painted  in  glowing  colours; 
17A12  and  its  events  were  asserted  to  be  not  only  unproductive, 
but  pernicious  to  Britain.  Our  principal  ally  (it  was 
asserted)  was  totally  regardless  of  our  interests ;  he  minded 
nothing  but  his  own  aggrandizement ;  and,  though  pre- 
tending t6  be  the  supporter  of  the  protestant  religion^  was, 
as  his  writings  and  conversations  demonstrated,  altogether 
indifferent  about  ever}'  religion,  and  had  invaded  and 
laid  waste  Saxony,  a  protestant  country. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  answered,  that  the  war  in 
Germany  was  necessary  for  preserving  the  balance  of 
power;  that  it  exhausted  the  French  in  supporting 
their  allies,  much  more  than  it  exhausted  us  in  supporting 
ours ;  that  the  money  expended  and  the  force  employed 
by  France  in  Germany,  had  weakened  her  efforts  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  our 
extraordinary  successes.  That  respecting  our  ally,  what* 
ever  might  be  his  private  sentiments  concerning  religion, 
he  had  most  vigorously  and  effectually  defended  the  pro- 
testant cause  in  Germany ;  that  his  invasion  of  Saxony 
was  justified  by  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Saxon  prince; 
that  the  papers  found  in  the  palace  of  Dresden  were  authen- 
tic proofs  of  what  he  had  himself  before  learned,  that  the 
attack  upon  Saxony  was  necessary  to  his  own  preservation ; 
and,  to  sum  up  all,  that  our  honour  was  pledged  to  support 
our  allies,  as  well  as  our  interest  engaged  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  Europe* 

The  former  arguments  were  used  by  some  strenuous 
friends  of  the  Bute  administration;  the  latter  by  Mr* 
Pitt,  and  his  supporters.  For  the  present,  however,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  German  war, 
and  the  sum  of  one  million  was  voted  for  that  purpose. 
No  bill  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  particular 
mention  in  history,  was  passed  or  proposed  in  this  session, 
which  closed  on  the  2d  of  June. 

Considerable  disunion  at  this  time  prevailed  in 
the  cabinet.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  adhering  to  the 
political  notions  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  was  desi- 
rous that  the  government  should  be  carried  on  by 
the    whig  confederacy.       Lord  Bute  was  averse  to  the 
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iseacwal  of  this  system  of  party  mopopoly,  which   Mr.   CHAP. 
-Pitt  had  so  effectually  overborne.      Newcastle,  still  nomi-  ^^,,..^^1^ 
nstUy  prime  minister,  could  not  bear  the  preponderating      u^^ 
influence  of  lord  Bute  in  the  cabinet.       Besides  personal 
competition    and  disagreement   in  general    politics,    they 
differed  on  a  particular  measure ;  namely,  the  mode  of  car- 
a^ing  on  the  German  war,  and  the  subsidy  to  be  afforded 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.     The  duke  proposed  two  millions, 
fluid,  being  thwarted  by  lord  Bute,  was  stUl  further  incen- 
sed.   He  accordingly  resigned;  the  earl  of  Bute  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Grenville  secretary  of 
state :  thence  nominally  commenced  the  ministry  of  Bute, 
i^hich  had  really  l>egun  at  the  resignation  of  Pitt. 

Spain  in  a  short  time  declared  war  against  England,  Spain dr- 
smd  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  ex-  ^^\n^ 
tremely  critical.     She  was  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  Briwin. 
in  war  with  all  the  great  continental  powers ;  and,  what 
Was  more  important,  against  the  chief  part  of  the  maritime 
strength  of  £urope.     The  navy  of  Spain  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men  of  war ;  and  though  the  navy  of  France  was 
Induced,  it  was  not  so  entirely  destroyed  as  not  to  make  a 
considerable  addition   to  the   Spanish  force.      From  the 
Mv  alliance,  powerful  in  its  real  strength,  and  in  its  prin- 
^ples  so  gratifying  to  the  national  attachment  towards  the 
*ouse  of  Bourbon,  despondency  was  succeeded  by  san- 
Viine  hope  and  animation  in  the   minds  of  that  volatile 
P^ple.     They  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  now 
^  able  to  obtain  that  superiority  over  Britain  which  they 
'^  BO  eagerly  sought,  and  in^  pursuit  of  which  they  had 
'^Hst  with   such    repeated    disappointments   and   dreadful 
^^ses.    Companies  and  individuals,  at  their  own  expense, 
&Ued  out  ships  of  war;  and  private  zeal  animated  public 
^orts.      The  confederates   were  farther   encouraged  by 
^e  departure  from  the  British  councils  of  the  most  formi- 
^Able  and  dreadful  foe  to  the  enemies  of  England ;  they 
expected  that  the  measures  of  the  new  ministry  would  be 
■etible  and   inefficient,    and   that  the    countr\%   which  had 
cheerfully   borne    the    expenses    required    to   execute  the 
^cat  plans  of  Pitt,  would,  when  deprived  of  its  favourite 
■^mister,  feel  the  heavy  burdens  arising  from  the  war.    All 
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CHAP,  these   circumstances  tended  to   inspire  with  confidence 
^1^      France  and  her  new  ally. 

To  balance  these  disadvantages,  Britain  had  the  uni- 
form success,  which  had  made  the  people  believe  themselves 
invincible.  She  had  the  hope  of  plunder  arising  from  a 
Spanish  war,  which  had  idways  rendered  it  popular,  and 
called  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  both  private  and 
public*  She  had  hitherto  the  command  of  that  element, 
over  which  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  resources  must  be 
transpqrted.  Though  devoid  of  such  a  minister  as  Pitt, 
she  had  an  administration,  whom  the  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  conduct,  his  fame  and  popularity,  and  the  low 
estimation  in  which  they  themselves  were  held,  stimulated 
to  strenuous  exertions,  in  order  to  approve  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  their  office ;  and  who  had  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  plans  and  counsek,  which  they  had  before 
opposed. 
Appiiot-  F&ANCE  and  Spain,  knowing  the  natural  connexion 

France  between  Portugal  and  England,  and  the  momentous  ad- 
'"pmtT^  vantages  accruing  to  this  country  from  her  commercial 
gal.  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  his  faithful  majesty, 

and  from  the  Portuguese  docks  and  haitK>urs  in  time  of 
war,  determined  to  compel  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  renounce 
all  friendship  with  Britain,  and  to  violate  the  neutrality. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  the  Bourbon  ministers  delivered  a* 
joint  memorial,  representing  Britain  as  assuming  a  despotic 
authority  at  sea,  which  was  equally  dangerous  to  Portugal 
as  to  other  powers,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  joining  in 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  England.  They 
exhorted  the  king  to  dismiss  the  British  from  his  court, 
to  exclude  thenceforward  from  his  ports  all  the  men  of 
war  and  merchant  ships  of  that  countr}%  and  to  join  his 
forces  to  those  of  France  and  Spain.  His  catholic  majesty, 
from  the  great  affection  which  he  and  his  brother  of 
France  enteruined  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  order  to 
secure  that  prince  from  danger,  spontaneously  offered  and 
insisted  on  sending  Spanish  troops  to  garrison  all  the 
principal  harbours  of  the  most  faithful  king. 
Ansv«r.  Hxs  Portuguese  majesty  declared,  that  his  country 

and  resources  were  totally  incapable  of  supporting  a  war; 
that,  although  sensible  of  the  good  intentions  and  beneii- 
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cci^t  offers  of  their  christian  and  catholic  majesties,  and   CHAP. 

desirous  of  eratifying  their  wishes,  it  was  impossible  for  ^^^^^L^. 

Aim  to  comply ;  and  of  this  they  themselves  must  be  con-     i-gg. 

viziccd,  on  fully  reflecting  upon  the  circumstances.     He 

wsLB  closely  connected  with  Britain,  as  well  as  with  France 

AX^d  Spain ;  and  between  Portugal  and  Britain  there  were 

sfcv^cient  and  uninterrupted  alliances.     Britain  had  given 

hivn  no  offence;  he  could  not  therefore  go  to  war  with 

iu3  Britannic  majesty,  without  violating  the  honour  of  his 

CTown^  the  law  of  nations,  and  every  principle  of  justice. 

Ix^  this  situation  he  had  determined  to  observe  a  strict 

A^iitraiity  in  a  war  between  three  friends  and  neighbours 

v^bom  he  so  highly  regarded,  and  to  confine  himself  only 

to    aach  preparations  as  were  merely  necessary  for  self- 


In  reply  to  this  answer,  the  Bourbon  sovereigns,  on  Bepty- 
^^e   first  of  April,  delivered   at  the  court  of  Lisbon   a 
A^cond  memorial,  more  imperious,  insolent,  and  unjust, 
^bam  the  first.     It  set  forth,  that,  from  the  relative  situa- 
^OQ  of  Portugal  and  England,  the  alliance  between  them 
in  effect  an  offensive  treaty  against  the  house  of  Bour- 
.    It  stated,  that  a  British  fleet^  had,  in  1750,  attacked 
^  French  squadron  in  a  Portuguese  harbour,' which  justi- 
fied a  declaration  of  war  by  his  faithful  majesty,  unless 
^^table  satisfaction  were  obtained ;  and  if  so,  the  ships  . 
^4en  ought  to  have  been  restored  to  his  most  christian 
'"^caty,  the  failure  of  which  restitution  would  justify  the 
^•"ench  monarch   in   declaring  war  against  the  king  of 
*^ortugal :  but  still  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  French 
^^d   Spanish  sovereigns  to  be  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
'^^^ndship  with  his  most  faithful  majesty,  to  open  his  eyes 
^^  I^is  real  interest,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  them  against 
^*^^    common  enemy.     The  king  of  Portugal,   far  from 
'^^g  convinced  by  the  reasoning  or  moved  by  the  exhor- 
^^noDB  of  this  memorial,  refused  more  peremptorily  than 
V)re  to  coiliply  with  the  requisition,  and  supported  his 
^^lasal  by  the  strongest  argument.     On  the  23d  of  April, 
^  ^^lird  memorial  was  delivered,  still   more    unjust  in  its . 
^^^oands,  and  more  insulting  in  its  language^  and  which 

g  Voder  Admiral  Boscawen.    See  p.  tt^:y 
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CHAP,    concluded  with  announcing  orders  to  iheir  ambassadors 
^^''       to  leave  the  court  of  Lisbon*     In  his  reply  to  this  ultima- 
^^^^^       turn,  the  king  of  Portugal  proved,  that  the  Bourbon  prin- 
ces, in  their  imperious  attempts  to  force  a  neutral  nation 
to  war,  and  in  their  declaration  of  hostilities  because  their 
endeavour  was  unsuccessful,  had  violated  the  rights  of  an 
The  Boar-  independent  nation.     Such  was  the  origin  and  cause  of 
ce" declare  ^^^  ^^^  madc  Upon  Portugal  by  the  house  of  Bourbon ; 
war  against  ^jjd  a  more  unjust  or  ungrounded   procedure  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  annals   of  modem  Europe   known   at  that 
time,  not  even  in  those  of  the  French  themselves.^     The 
Portuguese  declaration  of  war  was  issued  on  the  23d  of 
May ;  the  proclamation  of  Spain  against  Portugal  on  the 
16th  of  June,  and  of  France  on  the  20th. 
CampmRn.  Bepore  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  an  expedition  had 

pedition^  been  projected  against  Martinico,  the  centre  of  French 
against  trade  ,•  and  the  war  being  finished  in  North  America,  we 
'  were  enabled  to  draw  from  thence  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army.  General  Monckton  commanded  the  land  forces,  and 
admiral  Rodney  the  fleet.  Being  reinforced  by  some  troops 
stationed  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  army  consisted  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the 
line.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  English  armament  arriv- 
ed before  the  island  of  Martinico,  and  on  the  16th  they 
eflfected  their  landing  at  Cas  Navire  without  any  loss;  but 
they  had  still  considorable  difliculties  to  encounter.  The 
island  was  populous  and  opulent,  nnd  supported  by  a  nu- 
merous well  armed  and  well  disciplined  militia,  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  species  of  war  which  the  country  permit- 
ted, and  provided  with  a  considerable  body  of  regular 
troops.  In  many  plactes  the  island  was  intersected  by 
ravines  and  deep  strtiams,  narrowed  into  defiles,  or  involved 
in  woods  :  where  it  was  more  o])en  and  practicable,  batte- 
ries were  posted  with  all  the  skill  of  French  engineers, 
who  had  been,  ever  since  the  first  attempt  in  1 759,  strength- 

li  In  this  opinion  f  ocMicur  witli  .Mr.  IStUlinm,  and  wc  ImhIi  have  the  honour 
fif  a^r<*fiiijj  Milh  iht*  i*<*n()V  ncd  I'rijlrrir.  "  \Vh<  rcf'irc/*  said  hi'^**' did  Frjiiici* 
and  Spoilt  Httxch:  thckinf^of  l'ortn,i;al,  Mho  ha<l  ^iven  them  iiooHi^ice,  and  over 
>*hr»iii  ihi-y  h:id  no  ii};iit  (if  coiilnjl  .'  Tluir  ohjci't  vvjis,  the  dcstnictioii  of  the 
yirofit:d>Ic  Kti.:;!ivh  co i ma l' ro c*  witli  l*oi-tni;:d,  and  the  fittrunnirnt  of  bolter  Icnris 
li^HTi  Kn^i^land  lit  return  for  their  ceHsions  of  the  con(|ue8t8  which  they  expected 
to  mai<o  »n  Por!nj;!d  niitiHita  reH»oii  for  uttackiHt;  a  sovtM'eij^ii,  thai  then- 
cxi«>ts  no  lawful  reason  ?  O  law  of  uutiuiis,  Uow  vain  and  useless  U  ihj  stud)  !** 
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camg  the  place,  in  expectation  that  our  successes  would     CHAP, 
induce  us  to  assail  so  valuable  a  settlement,    '^riiese  works  ,^^-^<.L- 
were  most  complete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Royal,      uq^- 
a  strong  town  which  defended  the  approach  to  St.  Pierre 
the  capital,  and  must  be   conquered  before  we  proceeded 
Sigainst  that  city.      Two  lofty  and  steep  eminences,  called 
Morne  Tortenson  and  Morne  Garnier,  protected  by  deep 
■^^vines,    overlooked    and    commanded   the    fortifications. 
These  heights  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;   which,  while 
they  were  retained,  secured,  or  being  lost,  as  certainly  lost 
^he  city  and  citadel.     The  sea  was   upon   the   right,  the 
country  on  the  left,  and  the  eminences  immediately  before 
thetn,  of  which  Morne  Tortenson,  being  the  nearest,  must, 
fix>rn  its  position,  be  first  attacked.      On  the  right,  a  body 
^f    regular   troops   and  marines  was  ordered   to  advance 
*loiig  the  beach  towards  the  town,  which  lay  in  the  lower 
S'Xiunds  beyond  the  eminences.      A  thousand  sailors,  in 
flcitbottomed  boats,    rowed  close  to  assist  that  division  :  oo 
^e  left,  the  light  infantry,  covered  by  artillery,  were  em- 
ployed to  turn  the   enemy  on  that  side ;   while  the  centre, 
consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  the  seamen 
dnigging  along  the  cannon,  attacked   the  enemy's  centre, 
"cing  covered  by  the  seamen  acting  as  artillery  from  bat- 
^ries  which  had  been  erected  and  disposed  with  great  skill 
••^d  activity.     The  general  having  made  such  dispositions, 
«*c  troops  performed  their  parts  with  equal  courage,  enter- 
'pfise,  and  effect  in  every  point.      They  drove  the  enemy 
ft'oin  post  to  post  after  a  vigorous  contest,  and  at  last  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Morne.     The  enemy  fled  preci- 
pitately, either  towards  the  town,   or  to  the  Morne  Gar- 
nier.    This   second  eminence  was  as  strong  as  the  first, 
^nd  much  higher;  and  until  it  was  carried,  the  town  could 
'^^t  be  reduced.      It  was  three  days  before  !>atteries  could 
^  €tected,  and  .other  dispositions  made,  for  carrying  the 
P'^ce.      While  the  British  troops  were  preparing  these,  the 
^hole  force  of  the   enemy  descended  from   the  hill,  and 
***Iied  from  the  town  upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Eng- 
*8h.      Xhe  main  body   rushing  forward  to  support  their 
J^^ntrymen,  not  only  repulsed  the  enem\%    but    pursued 
^*^    past    the    ravines,    ascended    the    hill,    seized    the 
^0\ibts,   and    made   themselves    completely  masters    of 
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CHAP.   Morne  Garnier.     The  French  regular  troops  escaped  into 
^^,^^1^  the  towti,  and  the  militia  dispersed  into  the  country*    The 
1752.     situation  which  commanded  the   town  and  citadel  being 
nrhioh  ca-   qqw  possessed  by  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  batteries  were 
completed,  and  before  they  began  to  play,  the  enemy  capi- 
tulated on  the  4th  of  February* 

St.  Pierre  still  remained  to  be  reduced*  This  was 
a  city  which,  though  not  so  strong  as  Fort  Royal,  might 
have  made  a  considerable  resistance,  if  the  garrison  had 
been  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  place  and  of  the 
interjacent  country ;  but  the  militia  were  quite  disheart- 
ened and  scattered ;  great  part  of  the  regulars  were  killed 
or  taken  at  Fort  Royal ;  the  planters  were  unwilling  that 
their  country  should  be  laid  waste,  in  a  defence  which, 
from  the  late  and  former  successes  of  the  English,  they 
were  convinced  would  be  unavailing.  It  was  therefore, 
agreed,  that  they  should  capitulate  for  that  place  and  the 
whole  island,  which  was  accordingly  surrendered  on  the 
12th  of  February*  Martinico,  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  and 
St.  Vincents,  soon  after  yielded  to  the  British  arms.  This 
important  undertaking  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  the  next  which  we  have  to  record,  belongs  to  his 
successors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war* 

The  chief  advantage  expected  by  France  from  the 
assistance  of  Sj)ain,  was  through  her  finances  and  navy- 
Aware  of  this  expectation,  the  British  ministry  formed 
their  plan  for  the  campaign  with  a  view  to  these  objects, 
and  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  beginning  of^the  war, 
which  should  debilitate  and  exhaust  her  new  antagonist, 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  her  old  enemy,  and  compel  both 
France  and  Spain  to  sue  for  peace*  The  whole  naviga- 
tion and  trade  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  centred  in  the 
Havannah ;  an  expedition,  therefore,  against  this  important 
possession  was  resolved  on,  as  soon  as  war  commenced* 
Expedition  It  was  both  a  bolder  and  a  wiser  plan  to  attack  the  centre 
'STtK^**  and  strong  hold  of  our  enemy's  dominions,  than  to  begin 
Havannali.  ^-ith  a  place  of  less  consequence,  in  hopes  thereby  of  gra- 
dually attaining  the  principal  conquest.  In  the  war  with 
Spain  which  commenced  in  1739,  we  had  begun  with  sub- 
ordinate attacks.  The  capture  of  Porto  Bello  did  not 
ensure  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  nor  would  the  capture  of 
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Cartliagena  have   ensured  the   command  of  the  Spanish    CHAP; 
West  Indies.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  would  inter-  ^^^JIl^ 
^fept  the  enemy's  principal   resoiirces,  and,  if  we  chose  to      j^gg 
pursue  our  advances4  expose  the  whole  of  Spanish  Amc-  ^<»>*c>  of 

rr.i  •  ^       1  1-jT-      1  the  under* 

rica.  1  he  attempt  against  Carthage na  was  as  dimcult  as  taking 
against  the  Havannah.  Where  the  danger  and  expense  of 
two  objects  were  equal,  it  was  wiser. to  employ  them  upon 
that  which,  if  attained^  would  be  most  advantageous* 
The  policy  of  lord  Bute  and  his  coadjutors  in  this  under- 
taking, therefore^  as  war  ministers,  was  superior  to  the 
policy  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  colleagues* 

Such  an  enterprise  being  determined  on  by  ministry,  Preparscr, 
we  are  next  to  view  their  ability  in  the  commanders  which  ^^^ 
they  chose,  and  the  preparations  which  they  made  for 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution.  A  very  powerful  arma* 
ment  was  fitted  out  i  and  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
forces  was  bestowed  on  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  friend 
and  military  pupil  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland*  Admiral 
Pococke,  who  had  extended  the  naval  glory  and  political 
power  of  his  country  in  the  East  Indies,  was  employed  to 
command  the  fleet  for  humbling  our  enemies  in  the  West* 
Commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle^  was 
second  in  naval  command*  Thus  administration  regarded 
not  only  the  skill  ..of  its  principal  officers,  but  their  har- 
mony, thereby  avoiding  the  fatal  error  which  had  so  pow- 
erfully tended  to  our.  discomfiture  at  Carthagena*  On 
the  5th  of  March  they  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  and  on 
their  arrival  off  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  were  reinforced 
by  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  army  which  had  achieved 
the  conquest  of  Martinico  and  the  other  Caribbee  islands. 
There  were  two  routes  from  cape  Nichola  to  the  Havan- 
nah; the  one  circuitous,  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  between  that 
island  and  Jamaica,  round  by  cape  St*  Antonio ;  the  other 
direct,  to  the  north  of  Cuba,  by  the  old  Bahama  channel. 
The  first  was  the  safer,  but  tedious :  the  second,  in  a  nar- 
row strait,  by  much  the  .shorter,  but  hazardous.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  its 
being  far  advanced  before  the  hurricane  season :  desj)Utch 
was  therefore  a  very  important  object.  The  season  of  the 
year  was  not  stormy,  and  it  was  thought  most  advisable 
to  lake  the  northern  route.     This  attempt  was  esteemed 
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b6ld,  bot  not  rtksh ;  and  to  admirable  were  the  dispoBitions 
of  the  naval  commander,  in  sending  vessels  to  rejeonnoitre 
the  passage,  and  dividing  the  armament  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sea,  that,  by  favourableness  of  weather,  with 
which  from  his  knowledge  of  that  climate  and  situation  he 
had  laid  his  account,  our  whole  force  in  nine  days  passed 
through  this  strait,  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  without 
the  smallest  interruption;  and  on  the  fifth  of  June  arrived 
before  the  place  of  their  distination. 

Cuba,  belonging  wholly  to  Spain,  is  by  far  the  largest 
island  in  the  West  Indies*     It  runs  from  east  to  west^ 
verging  towards  the  north  west,  about  nine  hundred  miles 
in  length ;  irregular  in  bf'eadth,  but  at  an  average  about 
one  hundred  miles.     Its  nominal  capital  is  St.  Jago,  on 
the  southeast    coast;  but  the  most  important  place   for 
size,  strength,  population,  and  wealth,  is  the  Havannah. 
The  harbour  of  this  city  is  entered  by  a  narrow  passage, 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  opening  into  a  large  bason^ 
which  diverges  into  three  smaller  inlets,  capacious  enough 
both  in  extent  and  depth  to  contain  a  thousand  of  the 
largest  ships,  and  on  all  sides  secured  from  the  wind.     In 
this  haven  the  rich  fleets  from  the  various  Spanish  settle- 
ments ID  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  assemble,  before 
they  set  sail  for  Europe.     The  Havannah,  a  rendezvous 
of  such  wealth,  was  itself  so  flourishing  and  opulent,  that 
no  pains  were  spared  to  give  it  proportionate  security. 
The  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  protected  on  the 
east  side  by  a  very  strong  fort,  called  the  More,  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land ;  and  by  a  fort  called  Puntal,  on  the 
west,  which  joins  the  town,  opposite  the  Moro  fort.     The 
town    itself   is    surrounded   by   a  strong  rampart,    with 
bastions,  and  a  deep  ditch.     The  Spanish  navy  intended 
for  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  twenty  sail,  mostly  of 
the  line,  were  at  this  time  in  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah. 
Though  not  much  inferior  to  the  British  in  maritime  force, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  risk  an  engagement ;  but  in  other 
respects  made  many  able  dispositions  for  defending  the 
town.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  they  laid  a  strong 
boom,  behind  which  they  sunk  several  ships.     The  Eng- 
lish commanders  proposed  to  land  on  the  eastern  side,  so 
ns  to  be  able  at  once  to  invest  the   Moro,  and  commanA 
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the  country.   To  divert  the  enemy  from  attending  to  their   CMAP. 
^^sign»  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  westward.      ^'* 
While  the  enemy  were  attending  to  the  motions  of  the  fleet,      |^^ 
our  troops  on   the   7th  of  June,  effected  a  landing.     The  Siege  of 
army  was  divided  into  two  great  corps ;  the  chief  body  was  ™,^" 
employed  against  fort  Moro,  the  other  advanced  south- 
wards a  considerable  way  into  the  inland  parts,  to  cover 
the  siege,  and  secure  our  watering  and  foraging  parties, 
and  on  that  side  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  intercourse  with 
the  country.     A  detachment  was   posted  under  colonel 
Howe  to  the  westward,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  principal  objects,  and  to  intercept  the  communication 
with  the  country  on  that  side.     Thus  the  place  was  either 
invested  or  blocked  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the 
army ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  fleet,  which  commanded 
Ae  sea. 

Notwithstanding  this    masterly   disposition,    the  iKmcQiUss. 
3ritish  had  still  very  great  difEculties,  dangers,  and  hard- 
ikips,  to  encounter.       The  sun  being  then  vertical,  the 
kat  was  excessive  -,  water  was  to  be  fetched  from  a  great 
distance,  over  paths  to  be  cut  through  thick  woSds,  and 
tile  cannon  was  to    be  dragged  over  a  rougn  and    rocky 
ibore;  but  such    a  spirit  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
tnny,  and  such  an  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  com- 
Mlnders,  officers,  soldiers,    and  sailors,  that  in  spite  of 
fcat,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  enemy's  fire,  they  erected  bat- 
teries against  the  Moro.     The  enemy  not  only  acted  on 
^  defensive,  but  on  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege  made  a 
powerful  sally,    in   which  they  were  repulsed,  with  the 
'^s  of  three   hundred  men.       Our   sea  forces,  who  had 
"Jtherto  afforded  every  assistance  on  shore  to  the  land 
•^J^ice,  on  the   1st  of  July  made  a   very  bold  attempt 
f''*(>m  their  own  element,  and  opened  their  broadsides  with 
•  terrible  fire  against  the  Moro,        As  it  was  impossible, 
"^Vrever,  to  act  from  sea  upon  that  castle,  without  being 
^^o  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  Puntal,  they  were  extremely 
^^Hoyed  from  both  garrisons,  and  at  length  obliged   to 
^^^ist  from  their  cannonade.  Although  this  heroic  effort  of 
*^^  ships  produced  little  effect  on  the  north  side,  which 
J^^y  attacked,  yet   it   was  of  great   service  to   the    land 
"^Bicgers  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Moro*  While  the  defend- 
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Ci»AP.  crs  of  the  garrison  were  returning  tlie  fire  of  the  fleet, 
^^,.^^1^.  ^hey  paid  nnuch  less  attention  than  usual  to  our  land  bat* 
I7««.  Series,  which  during  that  time  did  considerable  damage  to 
tluir  works,  but  when  the  sea  attack  had  ceased,  they 
were  enabled  to  return  to  their  operations  towards  the  land 
with  their  former  effect.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with 
extreme  perseverance  and  obstinacy,  and  the  event  seemed 
very  doubtfuL  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  prin- 
^  cipal  British  battery  took  fire,  and  was  unfortunately 
consumed.  Sickness  now  becoming  prevalent  in  this 
severe  service  and  destructive  climate,  rendered  one  half 
of  the  forces  unfit  for  duty,  and  doubled  the  fatigue  of 
the  other.  The  want  of  fresh  provisions  and  wholesome 
water  increased  the  diseases,  and  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  besiegers.  As  they  were  daily  more  exhausted, 
and  the  season  advanced  towards  the  time  of  the  hurri- 
canes, their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became  fainter. 
Those  who  escaped  the  dangerous  siege  and  dreadful  cli- 
mate, expected  final  destruction  if  they  waited  till  the 
tempest  began.  From  North  America  they  had  long 
looked  for  reinforcements,  but  none  arrived.  Oppressed 
with  these  distresses,  the  commanders  endeavoured  to 
reanimate  their  troops.  The  enemy,  they  represented, 
had  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  ;  and  were  Spaniards  in 
military  efforts  to  surpass  Britons  ?  The  richest  prize 
v/as  before  them,  which  British  valour  and  perseve- 
rance might  still  obtain.  These  incitements  inspiriting 
the  heroic  l)rf  asts  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the 
most  astonishing  exertions,  new  batteries  were  raised. 
They  now  silenced  the  "cannon  of  the  fort,  beat  to  pieces 
the  upptr  works,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  coyered 
way  ;  hence  their  hopes  of  success  revived.  At  this  time 
the  Jamaica  fleet  brought  them  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  succoured  by  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  New  York.  Their  hopes  now  redoubled : 
|)ut  a  new  ^difficulty  appeared  after  their  lodgment  was 
effected,  from  an  immense  ditch,  which  was  cut  chiefly 
in  the  solid  rock.  A  thinj-idge,  however,  had  been  left 
to  flank  the  ditch  towards  the  sea ;  this,  though  totally 
imcovcred,  the  miners  passed  without  fear,  and  were  ena- 
bled to  carry  on  their  operations  in  the  wall.    The  govep- 
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nor  of  the  Havannah  seeing  that  the  More  must  soon  fall,     C(IAP. 
unless  an  effort  was  made  for  its  relief,  sent  a  great  body  ' 

across  the  harbour  on  the  22d  July  before  daybreak,  to  ^^^^ 
attack  our  posts  in  three  points ;  but  they  were  repulsfd 
with  severe  loss.  Meanwhile  our  miners  advanced  rapidly 
in  their  operations ;  a  part  of  the  wall  was  blown  up,  the 
ruins  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  a  breach  was  left,  which  the 
engineer  judging  practicable,  the  general  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  attack,  mounted  the  breach,  and 
entered  the  fort*  The  enem}*  made  a  brave  but  ineffec- 
tual resistance  ;  the  gallant  commander  fell,  and  the  Moro 
was  taken  by  the  British  troops.  No  time  was  lost  in 
improving  this  momentous  advantage.  A  second  rein* 
forcement  now  arrived,  which  still  farther  encouraged  the 
exertions  of  our  armament.  As  the  Moro  commanded 
the  whole  eastern  pirt  of  the  town,  the  fire  of  the  fort  was 
turned  against  the  enemy ;  a  line  of  batteries  was  placed 
from  the  fort  along  the  hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  it 
stood,  and  another  line  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  On  the  10th  of  August,  when  they  were  all  pre- 
pared to  play,  the  general  informed  the  governor  by  a 
message,  that,  knowing  the  irresistible  force  of  the  attack 
which  he  was  ready  to  make,  he  suspended  it,  in  order  to 
give  him  time  to  capitulate.  The  governor  replied,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
general  the  next  morning  ordered  the  fire  to  commence 
from  all  the  batteries,  which,  after  playing  for  gjx  hours 
with  most  tremendous  effect,  compelled  tlie  enemy  to 
hang  out  a  flag  of  truce.  A  capitulation  was  concluded;  Cftpture. 
and  the  English  troops  took  possession  of  the  Havannah 
on  the  14th  of  August,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and 
nine  days.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  the  most 
important  exploit  achieved  during  the  war.  The  reduc- 
tion of  so  strong  a  fortress  was  an  arduous  military  enter- 
prise ;  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
a  very  great  naval  victory;  the  plunder  taken,  amounting 
to  three  millions  sterling,  was  a  most  lucrative  acquisition  ; 
and  the  enemy  being  deprived  of  the  chit;f  sinews  of  war, 
was  a  decisive  blow  that  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
While  the  English  efforts  were  so  successful  against 
t]ie   power   and   infiuence   of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies^^ 
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Strenuous  and  successful  exertions  were  also  made  in  the 
East.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, an  armament  equipped  at  Madras  sailed  against 
Manilla,  the  chief  city  of  the  Philippine  islands.  The 
expedition  appeared  before  that  settlement  on  the  23d  of 
September,  which,  after  a  short  and  vi^rous  resistance, 
was  taken  on  the  4th  of  October.  A  capitulation  was 
offered  for  ransoming  the  place  at  four  millions  of  dollars, 
about  900,000l.  sterling,  and  accepted.  An  Accapulco 
ship,  valued  at  about  three  millions  of  dollars^  was  soon 
after  taken  in  those  seas. 

In  Europe,  a  very  important  Spanish  treasure  was 
obtained  by  the  capture  of  the  Hermione,  from  Peru  to 
Cadiz,  by  two  English  frigates  near  cape  St.  Vincents: 
the  prize  was  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

Th£  Bourbons  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  success 
and  advantage  in  their  war  with  Portugal;  and  at  first 
their  expectations  appeared  likely  to  be  realized.  Their 
declared  object  was,  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  mili- 
tary and  commercial  use  of  the  Portuguese  ports,  espe- 
cially Oporto  and  Lisbon,  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
resorted;  and  to  this  their  efforts  were  chiefly  directed. 
They  planned  the  invasion  in  three  divisions :  the  first,  in 
the  north  of  Portugal,  between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro; 
the  second,  in  the  middle,  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Tagus;  and  the  third,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  to 
cooperate  oh  that  side  with  the  middle  corps  in  its  attempt 
upon  Lisbon.  The  northern  division,  under  the  marquis 
de  Sarria,  commenced  hostilities  ;  entered  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Traeos  Monies,  and  invested  Miranda,  the 
capital  of  that  district.  This  city  might  have  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  but  very  unfortunately  a  powder  maga- 
zine blew  up  by  accident,  the  fortifications  were  ruined, 
and  the  Spaniards,  before  they  had  raised  their  first  bat- 
tery, marched  into  the  town  by  the  breaches  in  the  wall. 
Before  the  end  of  May,  they  had  made  such  progress, 
that  Oporto  was  in  imminent  danger;  and  the  English 
admiralty,  under  the  apprehension  of  capture,  prepared 
transports  to  carry  off  British  effects.  The  Portuguese 
peasants,  instigated  and  directed  by  some  English  officers, 
arming  themselves,  took,  possession  of  a  defile  through 
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wUch  the  enemy  must  necessarily  pass,  drove  them  back,    CHAP, 
and  thereby  checked  their  progress  upon  that  side.     The  ^^^,^,^j 
middle  division  of  the  Spaniards  entered   Portugal  by     i^^g 
Beira,  and  laid  siege  to  Almeyda,  on  the  frontiers  of  ^l^^f^**^ 
Spain*     This   city   made  a   gallant  resistance ;    but  the  Spaniards. 
Spaniards  being  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  their  north- 
em  army,  and  by  eight  thousand  auxiliaries,  compelled  it 
to  capitulate  on  the  25th  of  August.     After  this  capture, 
the  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters  of  the   grettter 
part  of  the  province  of  Beira,  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  and 
even  Lisbon  itself  was  in  danger. 

At  this  juncture  a  body  of  troops  arrived  from  Eng-  Amval*^ 
land  under  the  command  of  brigadier  general  Burgoyne ;  ^^^ 
and  count  la  Lippe,  a  German  officer  of  great  celebrity, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  native  forces.     Early  in  the 
eampaign  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  not  paid  the  proper  and 
prudent  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  British  ambassador 
and  officers,  but,  taught  by  their  miscarriages,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  persuasions  of  la  Lippe,  they  now  adopted  a 
different  line  of  conduct.     The  Portuguese  and  English 
commanders,  having  in  concert  investigated  the  state  of 
affairs,  adopted  a  plan  of  military  policy  very  frequently 
successful.     The  most  effectual  measure  of  defensive  war, 
they  concluded  to  be  offensive  operations.     History  in- 
formed them,  that  the  best  mode  of  relieving  a  country 
from  invasion,  was  by  invading  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
The  third  body  of  the  Spaniards  destined  for  southern 
Portugal,  was  still  in  Spanish  Estremadura.     Should  it 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  in  Beira,  it  was  probable 
that    the    whole  would  overwhelm  the   Portuguese   and 
their  auxiliaries.     While  la  Lippe  himself  watched  the   , 
motions  of  the  middle  army,  he  sent  general  Burgoyne 
into  Spain  against  the  other,  posted  at  Valentia  d' Alcan- 
tara,^ where  they  also   understood   the   enemy  had  con- 
siderable magazines.     Burgoyne,  by  a  forced  march  of 
five  days,  arrived  at  Valentia,  surprised  the  Spanish  troops, 
defeated  them,  destroyed  one  of  the   best  regiments  in 
their  service,  and  took   many  prisoners,  including  their 
principal  officers  and  the  general.     Though  the  British 

k  Not  Ihc  ^cat  city  of  Valentia,  which  n  in  an  oppostt«  part  of  the 
Imgdom. 
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were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  finding  magft* 

zines  in  this  place,  yet  their  success  produced  a  very 
important  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  campaign.  >  It  not 
only  prevented  the  invasion  of  Portugal  on  that  side,  but 
disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  main  army ;  which  was,  to 
cross  the  Tagus  from  Beira,  a  mountainous  country, 
to  Alentejo^  an  open  champaign  country,  where  their 
cavalry,  in  which  their  chief  force  consisted,  could  act 
witb  the  full  effect.  The  chief  Bourbon  army  still  con- 
tinue d  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  banks  of 
which  they  wtre  now  advanced.  La  Lippe  and  Burgoyne, 
by  very  active  and  skilful  efforts,  prevented  them  from 
effecting  their  purpose.  Burgoyne  being  posted  at  Villa 
Velha,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  Span- 
iards occupied  the  opposite  side,  ^observing  their  camp 
was  not  guarded  with  military  vigilance,  and  that  their  flank 
and  rear  were  uncovered,  dctermhied  to  attack  them  by 
surprise.  Accordingly,  fording  ihe  river  in  the  night  of 
October  the  6th,  he  attacked  them  on  the  flank,  while 
colonel  Lee  assaulted  them  on  the  rear,  and  defeated 
thtm  with  great  slaughter.  This  victory,  which  at  another 
time  of  the  year  might  have  been  attended  only  with 
temporary  advantages,  from  the  advanced  season  proved 
decisive.  Great  rains  falling,  and  winter  approaching, 
the  enemy,  having  seized  no  posts  fit  for  winter  quarters^ 
evacuated  Estremadura,  and  returned  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  Thus,  after  partial  success,  they  were  entirely 
defeated  in  the  great  object  of  thc^  campaign ;  and  the 
unjust  ambition,  which  had  stimulated  the  Bourbons  to 
war  with  Portugal,  ended  in  disappointment,  and  disaster 
to  themselves. 

In  winter  1761-2,  at  a  time  when  the  king  of  Prussia's 
affairs  appeared  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  when,  from 
the  events  of  the  preceding  campaign  and  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  little  doubt  was  entertained  that,  in  the  ensu' 
ing  summer,  the  con^bined  parties  would  attain  their 
object  in  the  dismemberment  pf  his  dominions,  an  event 
took  place  which  made  a  total  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  contending  parties.  This  was  the  death  of  the  e;w- 
press  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  the  zealous  friend  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  the  inveterate  entmy  of  Frederic,  on  the 
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^d  of  January  1762.     Elizabeth's  enmity  to  the  Prussian    CHAP. 
kiog  in  some  degree  arose  from  resentment,  but  was  much  ^^p^-i^^ 
Autre  the  result  of  ambitious    policy.     By   conquering       ^^m. 
Prussia,   in   addition  to  the  extent  of  coast   which  she 
already  possessed  on   the    6altic,    she   would   have   the 
eans  of  becoming  a  very  great  maritime  power,  the  first 

bfect  of  the  Russian  sovereign  since  czar  Peter  the  great, 
would  also  open  the  way  to  an  irresistible  power  in 
Poland,  and  be  able  to  overawe  Denmark,  and  her  ancient 
rival  Sweden ;  but  if  the  power  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
continued  entire,  these  great  objects  could  not  be  attained. 
,  her  heir,  was  partial  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  and^ 
we  have  seen,  used  his  influence,  in  1758,  to  call  off 
the  Russians*  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  imme* 
disitely  concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  Prussia; 
^nd  the  Russian  army  in  a  short  time  joined  the  troops  of 
Prcderic  against  Austria.  At  this  time,  Sweden,  which  ^^'S^^^ 
bad  been  principally  directed  by  Russia,  also  made  peace  erio. 
with  the  Prussian  king.  This  was  a  most  unexpected 
'^^volution  in  Frederic's  favour,  as  it  left  him,  now  sup- 
ported by  Russia,  to  contend  with  Austria  only. 

A  TREATY  had  been  annually  renewed  between  Bri- 
tain and  Prussia,  by  which  they  engaged  not  to  conclude 
a  peace  without  mutual  consent ;  and  this  year  the  British 
V^vemment  refused  the  renewal.  Frederic  exclaimed 
*^iaterly  against  this  conduct  as  a  breach  of  faith,^  but  with- 
^^UZ  reason  :  the  engagement  being  expired,  its  renewal 
^^a  no  longer  a  question  of  justice,  but  of  policy.  When 
^^  king  of  Prussia  was  pressed  by  a  combination  of  ene- 
''^i^  it  became  necessary  for  Britain  to  support  him  in 
^^er  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  but  now  he  was 
^ort  than  a  match  for  his  enemies.  Though  it  was  our 
^•^terest  to  prevent  him  from  being  overwhelmed,  we  had 
•^o  interest  in  promoting  his  ambition ;  the  war  in  Ger- 
^^y,  therefore,  was  continued,  not  to  support  Frederic^ 

^^  to  oppose  France. 

The  French  were    in  possession  of  Cassel,  and  great  ^rttiosft 
P*^  of  Westphalia.      Marshal  Broglio  was  now  displaced  Fcrdlnntf. 
'^it^  the  command ;  the  prince  de  Soubise  succeeded  ta 

1  See  hi«  Scrcn  /cars  War — winter  1761-2 
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CHAP.'  hw  empfeyment  of  gflifcralin  chkf»  and  marsbil  d^sifees' 
^^  was  second  in  command.  '  The  French  thii  ftwt  main- 
tained only  one  armv  in  Oermanv«  wiA  a  Twerre  utide# 
the  prince  of  Condi,  to  cover  tke  Lower  Rliine  \  an<$ 
their  object,  as  in  the  former  year,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Hanover.  Prince  Ferdinan«t*s  pnrpos^  was  nearly  the 
same  us  hi  the  preceding  camipaign,  to  diapossem  the  eiie« 
my  of  their  conquests,  and  drive  them  out  of  Germany, 
He  sent  the  hereditary  prince  to  oppose  Cond^,  while  hd 
himself  formed  his  measures  against  the  main  afrmjv  The 
French,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  were  stfongYy 
posted  on  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  at  a  place  entled  Orae* 
bestein  ;  and,  trusting  to  their  posttion,  apprehended  no 
attack  from  prince  Ferdinand.  The  prinee,  howt»ver, 
made  a  general  assault  upon  the  camp  on  the  4^  of  July  \ 
in  which,  by  his  skill  and  intrepidity,  the  valour  of  his 
whole  army,  and  parttcutarVv  the  courage  and  aclivHy  of 
the  marquis  of  Granby,  he  gained  so  great  a  victory,  as  to 
give  him  a  decided  superiority  through  the  whole  cam- 
paign. Every  measure  of  prince  Ferdinand  waa  part  of 
a  well  digested  and  arranged  plan  ;  so  that  when- success- 
ful, he  was  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  hi6  advantage, 
lord  Granby  and  lord  Frederic  Cavendish  were'  ^nt 
forward  in  pursuit  of  a  bumerous  body  of  FreneK'  that 
were  stationed  at  Horn,  in  order  to  preserve  ttie  eommu- 
nication  between  the  main  army  and  Pranckfort.  The 
Knglisb  commanders  attacked  the  enemy  with  «uch  irtgdar 
on  the  (Uh  of  July,  that  though  they  defended  themselves 
valiantly,  they  were  defeated  and  routed.  By  this  vic^ 
tory,  the  intercourse  with  their  magazines  at  Franckfort 
was  entirely  intertepted ;  and  they  now  found  it'neeelsary 
t^  evacuate  Cicttingcm  Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  J)rtnee 
Xavier,  who  commanded  the  SAMon  aUxlliafies  iti  the 
French  pay  at  the  Fulda,  and  defeated  him;  but  marshal 
d'Estrees  coming  tb  his  support,  saved  him  "from  fitter 
destruction.  I'he  French  generals-  being  straltetied  (tor 
Jfro visions  and  hard  pressed  on  €very  side^  thought  it 
e'Xpedient  to  call  the  pHnce  of  Conde  to  their  assistance. 
'Fhe  hereditary  priwce,  "finding  that  tfce  ri-serves  of*  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  join  the  main  army,  made  dis- 
positions  for  obstructing  their  progress.      Prince   Ferdi- 
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Hand  leadeavourcd  to  bring  the  Freoch  to  battle  before  the    ghap. 
jmietioi^  could  b«  «ffectedvM)d  propoutd  U>  ford  th^  Ful-  ^^^^.^.^.i!^^ 
4a  aod  nwlw  a  geacral  attack  09:  the  Sth  of  August ;  but^     x702. 
immenae  raina    having  fallco,  tbe  riv^er  was  impassable.  ^j^^T^?^ 
The  goKnal  of  tbe  allies  sent  his  «e£oiid  nephew^  pri|ic« 
Frederic  of  Brunswick,  towards  Cassel,  with  a  view  to 
blockade  $hmt  place*     The  hereditary  prince  watched  the 
prime e  .of  Cpnde  so  closely^  that  he  could  not  advance  to 
join  thO'fifMLin  army :  and  the  prince  de  Soubise,  thereforci 
wva  obliged .  (o  retreat  to  join  the  reserves.     The  hcredi* 
tary  prince,  on  the  30ih  of  August,  attacked  a  body  of 
FreDch,  which  he  conceived  to   be   a  detachment  i  but 
soon  iiMind  that  it  was  the  vanguard  of  Soubise'a  armyt 
His  serene  highaess  defended  himself  with  his  usual  con^ 
dttct  and   iatrepidity;    but,    being   pressed  by    superio* 
rity  of  numbers,  and  dangerously  wounded,  his  troops  were 
oblif^  to  give'  way.     This  misfortune  for  a  time  discon* 
certixl   prince  'Ferdinand's  plan ;  but  having  with  the  ut- 
Biost  despatch  collected  the  routed  forces,  he  again  pre* 
pared  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and   prince  Soubise,   to 
avoids  to  engagement,  retired.     Prince  ^Ferdinand's  army 
beiti^sow  between  the   French  and  Cassel,   prince  Fre* 
deric  rogularly  invested  that  city  on  the  15th  of  October,  ^\^^' 
and  on  thcTth  of  November,  it  surrendered  by  capitula-  dnven 
ttoo,  and  the  whole  of  Hesse. was  recovered.     Thus,  in  ^^j^  ^^ 
the  capdpaign  of  1762,  the  French,  who  had  projected  to 
concioer  Hanover,  were,  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  prince 
Ferdinands  the  hereditary  prince,  and.  lord  Granby,  driven 
from  thieir  former  conquests. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  instead  of  being- obliged  to  act  Campaign 
on  the  defensive,  was  now  enabled  to  resume  offepsive  r\e,  ^  ^' 
operations.  His  object  was  to  recover  Silesia,  compel 
marahnl  Daun,*who  was  posted  there,  to  retire  to  Bohe- 
mia, and  afterwards  to  reinforce  prince  Henry  (now  in 
Saxony,)  and  a  second  time  conquer  that  electorate. 
To  distract  the  attention  of  marshal  Daun,  he  employed  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  the  Tartars,  whom  h^  had  insti- 
gated  to  harass  Hungary  and  Moravia.  In  June,  Fre» 
deric  being  joined  by  the  Russians,  made  great  advances^ 
and,  without  any  regular  battle,  obliged  marshal  Daun  to 
abandon  very  strong  posts  in  Silesia,  to  retire  to  the  extre^ 
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CHAP,   mities  of  that  country,  and  leave  SchweidaH^  ^ntinily. 
^^^I^L     uncovered.     Wkh  his  Russian  auxiliaries  Fvederio-iXMr 
1762.     prepared  to  invest  that  city,  and  a   ooosidtraUe  liody  06 
those  allies  ravaged  Bohemia ;  when  a  very  nnexpeeud 
and  extraordinary  revolution  threatened  to  overturii  bis 
plan  of  operations. 
Peter  in  Peter  III.  no  sooner  ascended  the  thuone  of  Rusm, 

of  Russia,   than  he  showed  that  I\e  had  fallen  into  one  of  the   naost 
fatal  errors  which   a  sovereign   of  ordinary  cttpaoity  tan 
commit ;  this  was,  the  adoption,  of  the  example  of  a  very 
able  and  extraordinary  ruler  for  the  model  of  his  oottducu 
Peter,  indeed,  chose  two  very  great  men  for  his  pattanis; 
his  grandfather  czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  civil  and  political  | 
smd  the  king  of  Prussia,   in   military  departments*     The 
government  of  Russia,  absolutely  despotic,  is,  from  this 
very  despotism,  the  most  insecure  to  its  holder^  unless  he 
has  the  policy  to  conciliate  the  aiTections  of  its  supporters* 
Fear  being  the  principle   of  a   despotic  .government,   its 
most  effectual  props  are  gloomy  superstition  and  military 
force ;  accordingly  in  Russia,  priesu  and  soldiers  were  the 
chief  stays  of  the  emperor's  -authority,  and  with  both  these 
bodies    Peter  imprudently    contended.     He   began,   like 
Peter  L,  with  opposing  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the 
Russian  clergy,  and  ventuned  to  appropriate  thdr  posses* 
sions  to  the  public  revenue*  The  Russians  were  the  slaves 
of  the  most  abject  superstition  that  could  enchain  ignorant 
-minds,  and  valued  their  priests  more  than  their  monarch* 
The.  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  first  Peter,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  from  them  to  the  country,  had  given  to 
him  a  superiority  over  any  of  their  clergy,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  bigoted  barbarians  whom  he  governed; 
but  in  the  character  of  his    grandson,  there  was  nothing 
which  would  excite  such  veneration,  or  confer  such  influ- 
ence*    The  boundless  admiration  of  Peter  for  the  Ung  of 
Prussia  extended  to  the  adoption  of  his  religious  ofin^ 
40ns,  and  operated  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  that  king 
was  too  wise  to  pursue*     He  interfered  with  the  institu* 
tions  that  were  venerated   by   his   people,  and  obstructed 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  however  trivial  in  themselves, 
no  wise  governor  will  interrupt  when  associated   by  his 
subjects  wiUi  religious  doctrines  and  sentiments.     Desir- 
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I  of  iimoyation,  but  narrow  in  understanding,  he   pur-    CHAP, 
id  it  in  objects  commensurate  to  the  littleness  of  his  ^^^.^J^  ^ 
'B  mind.     He  proposed  changes  in  the   dress  of  the      u^^ 
tlevgjr,   and  that  the  ecclesiastics  should   no  longer,   as 
»^f<ore^  be  distinguished  by  beards.     To  this  momentous 
:h»nge  he  added  also  some  new  regulations  about  images 
lectures    in  churches.     From  this  attack  upon   the 
Is  of  the  living,  and  the  pictures    of  the   deceased, 
together  with  various  other  alterations,  his  subjects  appre- 
kendcd  their  prince  to  be  a  heretic,  if  not  an  infidel.     In 
tHhi^  seizure  of  the  revenues,  however,  the  clergy   found 
^lie  most  dangerous  apostacy  from  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  regarded  his  reforms  with  dread  and  resent- 
ment :  with  them  also  the  other  powerful  body,  the  army, 
cokicurred  in  discontent.  The  same  admiration  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  made  Peter  extravagantly  fond  of  his  military 
dincipline  ;  and  being  a  native  of  Holstein,  he  was  farther 
iiaduccd  to   this  preference  by  a  national  partiality.     He 
^i^^s  evidently  most  attached  to  the  German   guards,    in 
P^ference  to  the  native  Russians.     He  himself  wore  the; 
^Husian  uniform,   and  obliged   his  soldiers  to  adopt  that 
^v^^s,  and  abandon  the  modes  with  which  in  their  minds 
^W  glory  of  Russia  was  associated  ;  in  short,  he  disgusted 
*•«  Russian  army.     The  king  of  Prussia  foresaw  the  dan- 
■*I1B    of  his   ally   from    these    precipitate    changes,  and 
^•qucntly,  by  private  letters  and  messengers,  endeavoured 
^  ctissuade  him  from  persisting  in  his   present   conduct! 
'^^   dissuasives,   however,  were  unavailing.      Meanwhile 
*^ter  was   preparing   to   go   to   war  with    Denmark,   on 
Recount  of  a   dispute  between  that  country  and  Holstein 
*^  irhich  Russia  had  no  concern.     This  project  increased 
'^  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  who  considered  themselves 
^     sacrificed  to  German   interests,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
^^*%cd  against    his    government.     As   Peter  had    alie- 
^^tcd  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  he  had  long  lost  those 
-  ^  his  own  family.     His  wife  Catharine,  a  princess  of  the  Catharine. 

•^Usc  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  was  a  woman  of  powerful  under- 
^^^nding  and  boundless  ambition."'  Prone  to  the  gal- 
^^*^try  so  prevalent  at  thx:  dissolute  court  of  the  volupm- 

m,  3m  Mftmnin  of  Catharine  IT. 
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CHAP,    ous  £li2ab«(h,  h^r  lore  of  pleaAure  wks  tteomimgy  to  k6» 
'^^       love  of  power :  her   moist  diumguitb^d  favourtten  wir« 
1743.     pAi'^moura  of  such  talents  and  qualilies  as  tpuld  waH  pim-> 
mote  great  designs.     For  the  last  seven  yeata.of  SUflui- 
beth's  reigD,  Peter  and   she   had  rarely  cohabited ;.  each 
was  occupied  with  their  respective  intrigues*     CathaYine^ 
too  able  and  prudent  to  neglect  appearances,  wm  sofldsn 
what  attentive  to  concealment;  while  Peter,  from  the  silly 
vanity  of  a  weak  understanding,   was  ostentatious  ia  the 
display  of  amours»     He  lived  openly  witk  the  countess  of 
WoTonzoif ;  and  was  even  suspected  to  intend  confining 
the   empress,  and  raising  his    courtesan    to   the   thvone« 
The  principal  nobles  and  chief  officers  of  the  state  aad 
/  9riny  formed  a  combination  to  depose  a  prince^  who  wm 

haled  for  his  conduct,  and  despised  for  his  incapacity*  S« 
little  was  the  czar  iorormed  respecting  his  asosC  mosnea^ 
tous  interests,  that  the  conspiracy  became  general,  and  tht 
clergy,  were  met  for  his  deposition,  before  he  knev»  that 
Revolution  ^^^^  ^  ^^^P  ^^^  been  projected.  Catharine,  uxulerstaadp 
in  Russia.  ing  (hat  the  design  was  declared,  inuaediatelv^  wjote  to 
Petersburgh,  and  haranguecl  the  guards,  who  unanimously 
declared  Peter  deposed,  aad  the  empress  indepettdent'SOT- 
ercign  of  Russia.  This  act  being  applauded  by  the  noU* 
lity  and  clerg)',  Catharine,  at  the  head  of  b«r  troops, 
marched  to\Vards  a  country  seat  in  which  Peter  resided* 
The  weak  and  timid  prince,  being  informed  that  he  was 
no  longer  emperor  of  Russia,  quickly  wrote  letters  re* 
nouucing  the  sovereignty,  and  requested  leave  to.  retire  to 
his  native  Holstein  with  his  mistress  ;  but  this  leave  was 
denied.  He  was  farther  intimidated  to  sign  a  paper, 
declaring  his  incapacity  for  government,  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  his  administration^  and  the  necessity  of  liis  depo* 
t)  tfiof  8*^*°'^'  he  was  thrown,  into  prison,  where  iaa  few^  days, 
Peter.  on  the  6th  of  Jtilv,  he  died  of  what  was  called  an  hwmor* 
rhoidal  colic,  tiie  causes  and  symptoms  of  which,  it  belongs 
not  to  this  bistary  to  investigate. 

Having  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  Catharine 
fearing  that  the  Prussian  king  might  prevail  on  the  Rus- 
sian troops  uho  served  in  his  army  to  declaHs  in  farvouf 
of  Peter,  ordered  them  to  withdraw  from  Silesia  into 
Poland.      Frederic^  contrary  ta«  her  apprehensions,  made 
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^  o|)i{)(Mition  to  th^ir  departure;  he  only  requested  that    CHAP. 
^  niight  be  deferred  for  three  days,  to  which  the  general  ^^^  "^ 
^tfry  readily  consented.     The  Austrian  commanders  were      i^^^ 
TgWorant  of  the  revolution  in  Russia.      Frederic,  trusting 
t^    their  conviction  that  the  Russians  were  cooperating 
Wtffc  him,    attacked   marshal    Daun,    compelled    him    to 
P€tlre,  and  by  this  means  rendered  the  siege  of  Schwcid- 
iiitc  still  practicable.     Though  he  was  now  deprived  of 
auxiliaries,   he  invested  the  town  on   the   20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  soon  compelled  it  to  surrender.      In  Saxony 
firince  Henry  had  been  no  less  successful,  when,  towards 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  was  reinforced  by  his  royal 
fcnither;  and  all  the  conquests  that  he  had  achieved  in 
Aat  country  early  in  the  war,  and  lost  the  last  campaign^ 
w^ftre  completely  recovered. 

In  the  internal  history  of  England  the  most  material  ninth  of 

♦vent  which  happened  this  summer,  was  the  birth  of  a  of^^^JJIJJ* 

••11  and  heir  to  their  majesties.      On  the  12th  of  August, 

^trccn  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  the  queen  was 

■•fely  delivered  of  a  prince.     Just  after  this  important 

■fcecssioh  to  the  royal  family  was  announced,  the  treasures 

^  the  captured  ship  Hermione,  drawn  in  wagons,  and 

••Corted  by  troops  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  entered 

■^  James's  street  in  a  grand  procession.      His  majesty 

[■   ^  the  nobility  went  to  the'  palace  windows,  and  joined 

•fch  the  acclamations  of  the  people  on  two  such  joyful 

ttasions.     The   young  prince,  from   his  birth  electoral 

Wnce  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  duke  of  Cornwall  and 

'^hsay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the 

***es,  and  great  steward  of  Scotland,  was,  on  the   17th, 

^  letters  patent  under  the  seal  of  Great  Britain,  created 

Prttice  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester.      On  the  8th  of 

^ptembcr,   the    anniversary  of  the   royal  marriage,   his 

•^'Shncss  was  christened  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of 

^•uterbury,  the    duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke  of 

^^klenburg  Strelitz  being  godfathers,  and  the  princess 

^^"Wagcr    godmother.       The    young    prince    was    named 

^^orgc  Augustus  Frederic. 

The  court  of  France,  in  the  events  of  this  campaign, 
^^ind  that  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  from 
^^  family  compact  were  entirely,  disappointed.      Spain  saw 
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CHAP,    that  her  interference  to  assist  the  principai  brfltich  of  the 

^J^^V^  Bourbons,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  effect  to  her 

^j^^      ally,  was  involving  herself  in  similar  disasters  and  humili-^ 

The  belli-   ation.     They  both  began  to  wish  sincerely  for  peace,  and 

powers       were  in  a  disposition  to  purchase  it  by  very  great  conces* 

Wficdift-  ^*^^^^*     In  Britain,  changes  had  taken  place  which  rendened 
positions,    the  reestablishment  of  tranquillity  much  less  diiScult*  From 
the  commencement  of  his  administration,  the  earl  of  Butt 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  procure  peace,  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  concluded  with  sound  policy  and  national  honour ; 
and,  though  patriotism  may  have  had  its  share  in  exciting 
this  desire,  yet  there  were  other  causes  which  no  doubt 
cooperated.     These  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Bute  administration,  the  state  of  parties,  and  of  the  public 
fSoodttet     mind.     The  earl  of  Bute  had  for  some  months  been  first 
tloiof  lord  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  treasury,  and  the  greater  number  of  whigs  bad 
Bute.         either  been  dismissed,  or  resigned;  so  that  there  was  a 
formidable  confederacy  hostile  to  the  present  minister*     A 
less  numerous  but  more  able  body,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Without  coalescing  with  the  Newcastle  party,  was  adirerse 
to  the    ministry.     From   the    known   attachment   of  his 
majesty  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  that,  noblemen  was  accounted 
the  private  and  confidential  friend  of  the  king.      Being 
decorated  with  honours  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
and  soon  after  promoted  to  high  office,  which  was  not 
in  the  public  estimation  conferred  upon  his  political  talents, 
and  virtues,  he  was  generally  esteemed  and  styled  the  royal 
FAVOURITE.     Though  his  majesty  himself   proposed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  by  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  not  by 
party,  yet  that  was  thought  to  be  far  from  lord    Bute's 
object.     Since,  by  the  appointment  of  him  and  hit  friends, 
the  nation  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  an  accession  of 
wisdom  or  virtue  to  his  majesty's  counsels;  and  since  their 
rise  was  imputed  to  private  favour  and  not  public  merit, 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  project  of  the  minister  was  to 
govern  by  what  his  opponents  called  a  system  of  mere  court 
favouritism.     The  supposed  operation  of  this  plan   was 
exhibited  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  bo|ii  by  speakers 
in  parliament  and  political  writers."     The  deportment  of 

n  'I'he  sabstAtice  and  spirit  of  all  that  was  said,  ot  peHiapa  eoatd  be  aidd»  it)Km 
this  subject,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Barkers  cclebrateil  pamphlet  on  the  DifteoQtents> 
published  in  the  Graltoh  adininistratioii. 
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Sttte  wu  by  no  means  such  as  tended  to  counteract  this*  CHAP. 

•  •  •  •  III 

unpopularity.     NotM'ithstanding  his  erudition  and  know* 


ledge,  he  had  imbibed  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  a  Scot-  j^^ 
6ah  chieftain.  With  exemplary  morals,  he  was  reserved 
and  haughty  in  his  manners,  and  in  that  respect  as  different 
{rom  the  frank,  affable  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  in  point  of 
abilities  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was,  besides,  charged  by  the 
whigs  with  being  the  friend  of  arbitrary  power.  In  his 
ftppoiotment  to  subordinate  offices,  he  had  frequently 
removed  Englishmen  of  known  and  respectable  charac- 
ters, to  make  room  for  Scotchmen,  who,  however  respect- 
able, were  not  known,  and  were  presumed  to  be  the  abet- 
tm^of  arbitrary  power;  and  this  partiality  increased  the 
popular  ferment.  The  whig  party  had  been  uniformly 
connected  with  the  moneyed  interest,  and  Pitt  possessed  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  of  that  important  body  of  men. 
The  supplies  of  the  current  year  had  been  raised  while  the 
'duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  On 
lord  Bute  they  had  no  reliance ;  and  in  the  year  which  was 
to  follow,  the  capitalists  were  more  likely  to  obstruct  than 
to  facilitate  the  supplies.  A  great  host  of  opposition, 
Aough  in  two  divisions  yet  one  in  enmity  to  the  minister, 
ippeared  ready  to  attack  him  when  parliament  should  be 
*8embled.  So  thwarted  and  obstructed,  to  carry  on  the 
'^r  with  the  force  and  success  which  the  nation,  exulting 
*  decent  victory,  expected,  would,  he  conceived,  be  imprac- 
^ble.  Besides,  he  thought  the  actual  resources  of  the 
*^ntry  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  another  campaign 
"^^uld  produce  financial  distress ;  the  difficulties  of  perse-  .^  j  ^^ 
*  'trance  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  power  of  Bourbon,  favourable 
^'^fefore,  appeared  to  his  mind  as  impossibilities :  for  all  ^  P*"*' 
^^^e  reasons,  he  was  desirous  that  a  negotiation  should  be 
^«^menced. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  the  friend  of  the  contending  ^^j^^^. 
'^'^^  on  both  sides,  understanding  their  respective  and  tiona. 
***^tive   dispositions,   offered   so   far    to  interfere,   as  to 
^'^innunicate  them  to  each  of  the  parties.    The  belligerent 
P^Mrers  very  readily  consented  to  open  a  negotiation  ;  and 
^^as  agreed,  that  a  person  of  the  first  distinction  shoi^ld 
5^   *^ciprocally  sent  to  London  and   Paris.      The  duke  de 
^^crnois   came  on  the  part  of  France',  and  the  duke  ©f 
Vol.  I.  K  k 
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GH\F.  .  Bedford  went  on  the  part  of  Engbrnd,  in  September  176fU 
,^^.,^,.^^  In  the  negotiation  of  1761,  a  principle  had  been  established 
\7QfL      between  the  two  crowns,  that  their  respective  propositions, 
if  the  treaty  were  broken  off,  should  be  considered   as 
retracted,  and  as  never  made  :  the  negouation  of  1762, 
therefore,  was  not  a  renewal  of  that  of  1761.     Still  how^ 
ever,  from  the  similarity  of  circumstances,  it  assumed  some- 
what of  a  similar  spirit^  so  far  as  regarded  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and  respecting  Germany,  there 
was  a  ve^'  material  difference 
Terms.  F&ANCE  and  England  both  recurred  to  the  origmai 

cause  of  the  war,  the  limits  of  the  North  American  terri- 
tories. The  French  king  not  only  renounced  all  preten* 
sions  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  ceded  the  whole  of  Canada  and 
its  dependencies,  including  Louisiana;  and  whereas  the 
French  had  pretended  a  right  to  the  country  which  reaches 
from  the  Ohio  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  built  a  train  of 
forts  to  command  the  communication^  his  christian  majesty 
ceded  the  whole  of  that  tract,  and  also  the  forts  and  set- 
tlements. Spain  relinquished  Florida;  so  that  fro«n  Hud-^ 
son's  bay  to  the  southern  cape  of  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  confines  of  New  Mexico,  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  a  part  of  the  British  empirct  To  command 
-  the  navigation  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  secure  the  posses- 
sions of  her  northren  acquisitions,  Britain  was  to  retaia 
the  islands  of  cape  Breton  and  St.  John.  We  were  to 
give  up  to  the  French  the  small  islands  of  Sc  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  near  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  Newfoundland  fishery  had  been  divided  between 
.  France  and  England.  Britain  wished  her  rival  now  to 
^  relinquish  the  whole,  but  France  would  not  hearken  to  the 

proposal;  at  l^gth  a  compromise  was  made,  by  which 
Britain  was  to  possess  the  greater  share.  The  next  object 
was  the  West  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  commerce,  wealth,  and  maritime  force  to  our  enemies; 
.here  we  had  made  great  conquests;  the  question  waS| 
whether  we  should  retain  them,  as  acquisitions  to  our- 
selves, and  as  an  increased  security  for  a  permanbut 
peace,  by  diminishing  to  the  opposite  party  the  means  of 
war;  or,  without  carrying  our  views  to  distant  objects, 
sacrifice  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  iounediate  peace. 
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l?he  British  ministers  favoured  the  latter  alternative.    We    CHAP, 
ceded  to  Spain  the  Havannah,  with  a  considerable  part  of  ^^^^l^,-^_^ 
Culn;  to  France,  the  islands  of  Martinico,  Guadaioupe,      175^ 
IMEarigalante,  Desirade,  and  St.  Lucia.     We  retained  the 
islands  of  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincents,  and  the   Gre- 
nades.    To  the  three  former  (as  well  as  to  St.  Lucia, 
nrkich  surrendered)   Britain  had  an  old  claim;  the  last 
only  was  a  new  acquisition,  and  the  three  others  were  then 
of  litde  value.     Spain  consented  that  the  English  should 
urithout  disturbance  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras^ 
la  Europe,  Belleisle  was  restored  to  the  French,  Minorca 
to  the  English,  and  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to 
be  destroyed,  according  to  former  treaties.     In  Africa, 
Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  Senegal  retained  by 
Kngland.     In  the   East  Indies,  Britain  returned  all  the 
French  factories  and  setdements ;  France  having  stipulated 
to    erect  no   fortifications  in  Bengal  or   Orissa,   and  to 
acknowledge  the  reigning  subahs  of  Bengal,  the   Decan, 
uidthe  Camatic. 

Concerning  our  allies,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  Peace  eon- 
Spaniards  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  that  France  ^ 
Britain  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  respecting 
tbe  disputes  in  Germany;  that  each  should  withdraw  their 
i^cesy   and   discontinue   subsidies.     Such   are    the    out- 
Knes   of  the   peace,  of   which    the    preliminaries    were 
i^giied  and  interchanged  on   the  3d  of  November    1762, 
[     ^ttweent  he  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  parliament  met :  his  ma-  Meeting  of 
J^aty's  speech  described  the  successes  obtained  in  various  ment. 
<|u«rters  of  the  world  by  the   perseverance  and  valour  of 
uta  land  and  sea  forces ;  and  stated,  as  the  consequence  of 
^■Hne  victories,  that  the  enemy  had  made  peace  on  terms 
■highly  advantageous  to  Britain ;  by  which  his  territories 
^^re  greatly   augmented,  and  new  sources  were  opened 
^Pf  trade  and  manufactures.     He  recommended  attention 
^  the  improvement  of  our  acquisitions,  and  firmnesis  and 
^>Qanimity,   as  the  surest  means  of  rendering  the  advan* 
^^a  of  the  peace  more  extensive  and  permanent, 
w.      I'he  preliminaries  underwent  a  very  able  discussion 
^  t>oth  houses.     Mr.  Pitt  attacked  them  as  derogatory  to 
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OHAP.  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  kingdom^  m  being  tottHy 
^^^^  inadequate  to  the  terms  which  our  successes  might  have 
i7$ft  cammanded,  as  a  surrender  of  those  adrantages  whicboor 
d'ac  ^^^  glorious  cfforte  had  procured  to  ourselves,  and  a  sacrifice 
Desember  of  public  faith  in  the  abandonment  of  our  allies.  .These 
^^^'  general  objections  he  and  others  illustrated  by  a  detuled 

Arga-  inquiry  into  the  several  articles.  France,  it  was  contended, 
n^mlt  •^^^  ^^''^^y  formidable  to  us  as  a  maritime  and  commer. 
cial  nation*  Though  we  had  acquired  an  extensive  terri* 
tory  in  America,  yet  by  our  stipulation  respecting  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  we  had  left  her  a  nursery  of  sea< 
men ;  by  the  restoration  of  her  West  India  possessions, 
we  bad  given  her  back  the  means  of  a  most  beneficial 
commerce ;  and  thus  had  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering 
her  losses,  and  being  again  formidable  on  our  own  ele* 
aaent.  The  fishery  formed  a  multitude  of  seamen,  and 
the  West  India  islands  employed  them  when  fulfy  trained^ 
France,  by  possessing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sugar 
land,  had  been  long  superior  to  us  in  this  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.  She  bad  thus  enriched  her  merchants,  in- 
creased her  revenue,  and  strengthened  her  navy:  why 
then,  after  we  had  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  deprived 
her  of  such  valuable  possessions,  should  we  restore  to  her 
the  means  of  again  annoying  ourselves  i  The  retention  of 
the  considerable  French  plantations,  was  necessary  to  the 
permanent  security  of  a  peace*  Besides,  after  '.so  expen- 
sive a  war,,  our  victories  gave  us  a  clabn  to  some  indenmi* 
fication ;  in  that  view,  the  islands  would  have  been  the 
most  productive  of  our  conquests*  Our  acquisitions  in 
America  might  tend  to  our  security,  but  it  would  be  very 
long  before  they  eould  lead  to  our  indemnification*  They 
neither  increased  in  any  important  degree  our  commerce, 
nor  diminished  the  commerce  of  France ;  but  the  West 
India  islands,  if  retained,  would  have  been  an  immediate 
great  gain  to  Britain,  and  loss  to  uur  rival*  The  reten* 
tion  of  the  West  Indies  was  farther  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  acquisitions  in  North  America,  and  also 
to  our  cofli^n^ierce  w^b  Africa*  In  that  event,  it  was  argued, 
the  African  trade  would  have  been  augmented  by  the 
llemand  for  slaves,  and  the  trade  -of  North  America  would 
Iwve  all  centred   in  Britain ;  whereas,  the  islands  being 
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itoicd,  a  great  part  of  the  northern  colony  trad«  must    CHAP. 
fiBU,at  h  had  hitherto  done,  to  those  who  had  latel)r  been  ^^p,^,,^ 
enemies.,  and  would  still  be  our  rivals.   For  these  rea-       1^^,^. 
18,  either  Martinico  or  Guudaloupe,  or  even  both,  Rhould 
bave  been  retained   by    Britain.     The  cessions   made  in 
Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies  would  have  fully  justified  the 
reservation   to   ourselves  of  our   West  India   conquests. 
Provident  policy  required   that  we  should  have   reserved 
those  possessions,  and  our  resources   and  resistless  naval 
strenph  would  have  enabled  us  to  retain  them,  in  defiance 
of  the  enemy.      If  in  the   negotiation,   availing  ourselves 
of  our  advantages,  we  had  decisively  refused  such  cession?,' 
the  enemy  would  not  have  adhered  to  the  requisition,  with 
the  alternative  of  the  continued  war  ;  or,  had  thev  lx;en  so 
obstinate,  British  force  would  soon  have  reduced  them  to 
compliance.     Concerning  our  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  it 
was  insisted,  that,  in  deserting  his  interests,  we  had  viola- 
ted the  national  faith.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  adduced  both  in  and  out  of  Ai-gu. 
parliament  by  those  who  disapproved  of  the  peace,  which  "(IJ."!* 
the  minister  and  his  supporters  answered  to  the  following 
•ffcct.  The  original  object  of  hostilities,  was,  the  security 
^  our  continental  possessions  in  North  America  ;  the  dan- 
B^rs  to  which  these  colonies  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
expensive  and  bloody  war  resulting  to  Great  Britain  from 
Aosc  dangers,  rendered  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  possi- 
Wity  of  their  recurrence.  Experience  had  shown,  that 
^hile  France  possessed  a  single  place  on  the  continent  of 
America,  we  should  never  be  secure  from  a  renewal  of 
■^^tilities  :  the  removal  of  the  French  from  our  neighbour- 
'^'HkI  in  that  country,  was  therefore  the  most  effectual 
^^ns  of  preventing  future  war.**  The  security  so  produ* 
^d  would  also  tend  ultimately  to  indenmification  :   as  it 

^  •  Tho  writings  of  those  times  char^<l  the  minister  with  ven*  j^ross  hn-ach 
?  ^th  tnd  base  treachery,  io  endctivcmring:  to  stimulaAc  both  Auttria  and  Kii»- 
|v^  gainst  Pifissia,  while  he  was  itnitessing  tiie  greatest  zeal  for  the  iiecunty  of 
t?^  T>Tfnce ;  but  no  authentic  evidence  is  adduced  to  support  the  allegation  Sc^e 
^''^ry  of  tl»e  Minority,  1762,  176.1,  1 76+,  1765 

j^^  P  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  speculative  politicians,  that  this  very 

^r**^«!  of  the  French  from  our  American  ooloniea,  by  freeing  them  fi-om  the 

^cPriihensiou  of  a  fon:i;;n  enemy,  eiicouraped  that  proud  and  inifractory  spirit 

■j*!***^!!  ended  in  revolution.    This,  however,  aiiprurs  to  be  a  fanciful  hyi)Oth«.  sis. 

il|T^^  Americans  were  mcN'ally  certain  that  the  Pivnrh  would  join  in  Mipfiotling 

^^**''^Vsction,  reliellion,  and  reviHt,  in  onler  t"  annoy  lilriat  Britain;  and  thO|y 

^^'<l  have  eimtribiired  their  assiaUmee  mon*  easily  a'n'l  expeditimHiy  ifthry  IukI 
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CHAP,  would  Dot  only  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  another  war) 
y^^^y^^t^  increase  our  trade  and  revenue,  and  lower  our  debt,  but 
1762.  permit  our  colonies  to  extend  their  commerce  and  popula- 
tion. The  population  of  the  colonies  had  of  Um  very 
rapidlf  advanced,  and  the  increase  of  trade  with  the  mo* 
ther  country  had  been  proportionate.  North  America 
itself  would  soon  afford  a  demand  for  our  manufieictures, 
and  employ  ,  almost  all  the  working  hands  in  England. 
They  expatiated  on  the  immense  resources  to  commerce 
which  must  arise  from  the  possession  of  the  American  con- 
tinent; and  argued,  that,  great  as  commercial  advantages 
are,  tliey  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  consideration,  but  that 
number  of  subjects  and  extent  of  territory,  contributed  no 
less  to  the  greatness  of  an  empire.  France,  they  said, 
would  never  agree  to  a  considerable  cession  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  importance  of  our  possessions  depended 
on  the  North  American  colonics,  from  which  they  derived 
their  principal  provisions  and  other  supplies,  and  that  com- 
merce fully  compensated  for  ourinferiori^  in  West  India 
productions.  They  contended,  that  the  points  which  the 
opposite  party  had  proposed  to  contest,  were  not  of  s^fi* 
cient  importance  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  war  On 
their  account*  The  king  of  Prussia  we  had  supported  as 
long  as  he  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  enemies;  but 
now,  by  his  peace  with  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  by  the 
neutrality  of  France,  he  had  to  contend  with  Austria  only, 
for  Avhich  he  was  fully  a  match*  It  was  the  interest  of 
Britain  to  save  Prussia  from  destruction,  but  not  to  pro- 
mote her  ambition. 

The  impartial  historian,  however,  who  is  totally  unin- 
teresjted  in  the  contentions  of  parties,  must  differ  from 
both  ministry  and  opposition.  On  the  subject  of  Prussia, 
ministers  appeared  to  have  judged  prudently,  as  the  rea« 
son  for  defending  Frederic  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  £urope ;  when  that  ceased  to  be  in  danger, 
poficy  no  longer  required  the  waste  of  our  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  his  contests.  Concerning  the  West  Indies,  oir 
cessions  appear  by  far  too  great*     The  reasons  alleged  by 

m 

retiiined  {lart  of  their  North  Americiin  settlements,  than  when  toUllj  deprived 
Ql'tliofie  poMemons.  In  short>  this  thi^r?  oi'igiiiiitet  in  French  ingeniiity,  iiid 
not  in  l^nglith  roMOoing. 
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iidsten  for  the  dereliction  of  such  valuable  posseaaions,    CHAP; 
^r^re  futile  in  the  present  situation  and  relative  force  of       '"' 
tHe  parties.     According  to  their  allegations^  France  would     ^^^ 
n^t  give  up  what  she  had  actually  lost;    but  if 
Britain  insisted  on  the  reservation,  where  were  her  means 
of    recovery?    The  principle  on  which  the  cession  was 
justified,  was  contrary  to  magnanimous  and  wise  policy. 
A  declared  willing;ness  to  abandon  momentous  advantages^ 
rather  than  continue  a  contest  to  secure  them  when  already 
possessed,  directly  tended  to  make  the  adversary  more 
stubborn,  and   afforded  an   injurious  example  in  future 
contests.     To  a  power  transcendant  in  resources,  it  can 
never  be  a  prudent  reason  for  relinquishing  valuable  inte- 
rests, that  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  without  a  strug- 
gle.    Such   conduct  is   really  as  contrary  to   pecuniary 
economy  on  balancing  accounts  upon  a  large  scale,  as  to 
qational  dignity  and  honour.    The  abandonment  of  acqui- 
sitions affording  to  the  possessor  riches  and  naval  strength, 
tended,  as  was  foreseen,  to  furnish  France  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  another  war  whenever  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered.     It  was  unnecessary'  to  expatiate  on  the 
advantages  which  we  secured  by  our  acquisitions  in  North 
America)  as  a  reason  for  giving  up  the  West  Indies; 
iOch  being  our  power,  that  we  could  not  only  have  ob- 
^•ined,  but  enforced  both.    Our  great  efforts  had  certainly 
^^k>sed  us  to  considerable  difficulties,  and  lord  Bute  had 
^n  uniformly  anxious  to  terminate  the  war.     Peace  was 
desirable ;  but  the  peace  concluded  was  not  so  honourable 
^  advantageous  as  Britain  could  have  dictated,  and  con- 
fined in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution.     The  definitive 
^t^aty  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  February   1763,   and      l^C^3^ 
^^^niinated  a  war  begun  by  boundless  ambition,  in  which 
defeat  and  disaster  paid  the  price  of  impolitic  rapacity, 
^d  repeated  the  lesson  which  former  hostilities  had  so 
Awfully  inculcated,  that  France,  seeking  the  extension  of 
territory  and  the  augmentation  of  commerv:e  and  naval 
P^wer,  by  attacking  England,  employed  the  most  effectual 
^^sns  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  her  purpose. 

Th£  peace  of  Fountainbleau,  however,  though  cer- 
^siinly  by  no  means  the  best  which  Britain  might  have 
^^^cluded  in  \i\u  existing  circumstances,  prc^duccd  against 
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its  fnimers  obloquy  and  invectives  which  they  did  not 
deserve.  It  was  openly  and  loUdly  asserted,  that  the  earl 
of  Bute  entertained  the  ancient  Scotch  partiality  for 
France,  and  intentionally  betrayed  his  king  and  country.^ 
It  was  very  plainly  insinuated,  that  the  duke  of  Bejdford 
had  been  actually  bribed  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to 
conclude  a  peace  on  such  terms.'  Innprobable  as  the^e 
charges  were  in  their  nature,  and  totally  unsupported  by 
any  extrinsic  evidence,  yet  during  the  public  ferment  they 
obtained  very  general  credit.  The  tide  of  popular  odium 
ran  extremely  high :  demagogues  never  fail  to  increase 
the  fury  of  a  poffulace  already  inflamed,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  an  additional  subject  was  not  long  wanting.  The 
war  had  made  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  encumbrances 
of  the  country,  and  there  was  such  an  arrear  of  floating 
debt  as  to  render  a  very  large  loan  necessary ;  the  people, 
however,  could  not  so  clearly  see  the  necessity  of  taxes 
being  no  less  requisite  at  the  conclusion,  than  during  the 
continuance  of' an  expensive  war.  While  exulting  iti  vie* 
tory,  and  elated  with  hopes  of  crushing'  their  ancient 
enemy,  they  did  not  repine  at  expense;  but  now  such 
flattering  expectations  wefe  terminated  by  a  peace,  which 
was  generally  disapproved.  Ministers  were  aware,  that 
in  such  a  disposition  no  scheme  of  supply  would  be  well 
received.  They  therefore  determined  to  impose  as  few 
taxes  as  the  public  service  could  possibly  admit.  The 
nation,  they  contended,  was  exhausted,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  repair  our  finances  by  the  most  rigid 
economy.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  proposed  to 
raise  the  supplies,  first,  by  taking  2,O0O,000l.  out  of  the 
•inking  fund;  secondly,  by  issuing  1^800,0001.  in  exche- 
ijuer  bills ;  thirdly,  by  borrowing  2,800,0001.  on  anaui- 
ties;  and,  lastly,  by  two  lotteries  for  350,0001.  each*  The 
rest  of  the  supplies  were  necessarily  raised  by  taxes.  The 
principle  of  taxation  under  the  Bute  ministry  was,  to  sub- 
ject luxuries,  and  not  necessaries,  to  imposts  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  The  luxuries  of  the  lower  ranks 
ar^,  on  the  whole,  a  much  more  .productive  source  of 
revenue,  than  those  of  the  higher;  it  was  therefore  cxpe- 

q  Sec  North  Bnton,  ami  Junius^  Letters  to  the  duke  of  Ucdfcnrd. 
r  Sui;  Junioii'sj  Letter  to  Uie  duke  oi'  BTidA>rd. 


dtent  t6  indkide  the  poor  as  well  %a  the  rich :  there  were    C>f\P/ 
taxes  upon'  beer,  ale,  and  porter  dirtctlvf  and  itidireeily 


in  that  upon  malt;  aa  weU  as  upon  wine,  on  whkh,  in      17^3 
this  eesaioai   an   additional  duty  was   imposed.     Cydei'  ^1^^^  >»' 
hitberto  had  been  subject  to  no  impost;  it  was  judged 
expedient  this  year  to  tax  that  beverage,  though  in  a  less 
proportion  ihan  ale  and  porter,  to  which  in  its  nature,  and- 
ia  the  situation  of  its  principal  consumers,  it  wns  held 
moat  analogous.;  and  to  levy  it  by  the  same  mode,  an  excise* 
Those  who  examine  the  nature  and  operation  of  diflFerent 
imxles  of  levying  taxes,  can  vety  easily  perceive,  that 
e^ise   is  leas   burdenaome    to   the   consumer  than   any 
equivalent  rabed  in  customsk.     Customs,  thoagh'  advanced 
by  the  merchant,  must  uitimatislyifail  on- the  consumer;  as 
the  merchant  must  not  x>aly  be   reimbursed^   but  have  a 
profit  on  all  his  >  advaooe^  it  follows,'  that  the  earlier  *in 
trade  jcustoms.are  paid  jfor.  any '  commodity,  •  the*  We-jmet 
they  must  fall  on  the  consumer     The  excite  being 4ei^tad'  Kxcise. 
on  commodities  in  use,  and  paid:by:tbe.'Coiiffum«#5  ^dee^* 
not  r^q^i]Ge  him  to  n»imburse  tihe  iherchanc^  f(br>hls  'adk 
vaacp,  nor  to  contribute. to. his  {MroiitSA     ButMnsousiovidg 
the  tax  being  involved  in.tlie  price 43(f  the  comMOdityy  is^ 
notffdit.AS  a  tax;  whcaea^'extise  is  immediately^  felt^'andf 
though  renlly  lighter,  is  imagined  to  be  heavisM^   ^From 
tliis  uofounded  auppositaon^  bxciaa^  is  a  maoh*  mdre  un^- 
popular  fnode  of  taxation,  than  custoniB.     Two  cirGuli»«« 
ataucea  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  sptlcies  oC  tax-^' 
the  necnasary  procedure    of  the  ;tax  ^ptherers^  and  the 
e&iablishftd.mode  of  triaL     Ths  viaitst of  cxds^of&cet-s;  tt- 
is  alleged,  are  inconsistent,  with  the  rightsof  «an  t^agUsh- 
man,  according  to  which  his 'house  is  his  castle ;  yet  it.  is* 
obvious^  thai  there  are  many  other  instances  in*  whitU  thae^ 
castle  mvk$4  be -entered  for  the  public  good*     The  next  is, 
the  summitry  process  before  commissioners,  instead   of 
trial  by  jury;   which  is  really  mercy,  and  not  severity,  to 
ddloquents*     The   expense    and   dt'lay   of   prosecutions, 
either  by  action  or  indictment,  would  tall  infinitely  heavier 
00  defendants,   than   this    expeditions   munner   of   ascer- 
taining  thii  matter  in  dispute.*  ^  The  excise  is  a  much 

8  Sec  nr  SpUir«  WetKhh  of  Xalions. 
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CH\P.  moDeeAtotaal  mode  of  prerentiAg  contndMHid  ckaliBf, 
^J^^L  than  custonis ;  and  ihereferc  smogglera  are  mucb  move 
i7€s.  interested  in  aiietting  the  vnpopubHrityi  to  which  it  ia 
Kable  from  vulgar  and  iovetct-aie  prejudaeev  From  att 
these  causes,  every  scheme  for  extending  the  excise  has 
never  failed  to  excite  great  opposition  and.  tumult  in  this 
country*  Sic  Robert  Waipole'a  faiboos  ackeme,  firody  as 
be  was  established  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  great 
whig  confedcmK^)  had  nearly  cost  him  his  place,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned^  The  enmity  to  the  excise 
was  still  undiminished,  and  was  likely  to  exert  itself  with 
redoubled  fury  against  a  minister  otherwise  so  unpopular. 
The  cyder  tax  in  itself  appears  to  have  bees  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  any  that  could  have  been  deviaed ;  it  merely 
made  those  who  chose  to  regale  chemselvea  with  a  distil- 
lation from  apples,  contribute  to  the  revenue,  as  well  as 
those  who  chose  to  regale  themselves  with  a  distillation 
from  barley:  its  prudence,  however,  was  questionable. 
Qreat  and  aUe  statesmen  will  not  be  deterred  from  plans 
of  national  benefit,  by  the  misapprehension  of  popular 
prejudices  and  ignorance ;  because  they  know,  that^ 
though  some  of  their  acts  may  incur  censure,  their  general 
meastires  and  conduct,  which  ootnmand  the  veneratioa  of 
/their  countr>'men,  will  ultimately  prevail  over  occasional 
disapprobation*  But  lord  Bute  must  have  been  aware, 
that  he  was  not  an  object  q£  veneration,  since  no  paips. 
were  spared  to  convince  him,  that  by  the  majoiity  of 
Englishmen  he  was  regarded,  with  abhorrence  and  con* 
tempt;  that  he  was  the  last  man  who  could  overbear 
popular  prejudicci  however  sound  the  argument  might  be 
to  justify  his  financial  measures.  It  was  therefore  im- 
politic in  him  to  propose,  and  still  more  unwise  inflexibly 
to  pursue,  this  tax,  though  in  itself  unobjectionable*  He 
however  did  persist;  and^  strong  as  the  opposition**  was 

u  The  ablCRt  opponent  of  this  tax  was  \fr.  Pitl.  TIi«t  stttcsmsn  ileniod  fhc 
general  position  ot*  rointstenH  tliat  tlie  nation  w»s  exhausted.  There  uere  still 
vesonrecs  for  cirrring  oo  the  mhv  longer,  and  much  moro  towards  clearing  oft* 
iiuHimbrances  ou  the  peace.  Aa  we  were  necesaarily  involvctl  in  an  imiaeoir 
i\t  ht,  ottr  wisest  policy'  in  stich  circa  instances  wonld  be,  hy  libersd  and  t*oiiYpre> 
Iirnftrre  grants  to  add  as  much  hr« possible  to  the  nationvl  income.  AUcr  div 
i-uttiiigiii  detail  thcfKlier  parts  of  the  finaiiciid  scheme,  ho  eame  to  the  cvder 
(HX,  aj^inst  t\hich  he  directed  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Mv*  tjren^iiic  iu 
.^nswcp  coiitrndod  that  it  was  unavoiduMe.  A\'ljore  («ud  he)  can  \ielay  ft«<**»t'r 


la  both  bouses,  loud  mad  violent  at  the- cbmcrars  were    ou\p. 
throaghottt  the  kingdom,  the  bill  (passed  inio  a  law.     In  ^^L. 
]»amphlets  and  periodical  publicatioDs,  and  in  all  popular     ^^^ 
meetings  in  the   city  of  London,  which  were  entirely 
directed  by  opposition,  this  act  was  represented  as  part  of 
a  general  acheme  fenned  by  lord  Bute  for  plundering 
England,  to-  gratify  die  rapacity  of  Scotchmen/  and  for 
establishing  arbitrary  power. 

Wrile  the  minister  was  by  numbers  considered,  and  0nex|>eot- 
by  man>*  more  represented,  as  meditating  the  most  destruc-  ^n*^*^^' 
tiTe  designs  to  be  effected  by  his  power,  to  the  surprise  of  lord  Bate, 
the  fMiblic,  as  aoon  as  his  financial  measures  were  passed, 
he  relinquished  his  emplo3nncnt,  ^'  Having  (he  said}  resto* 
**  red  pectce  to  the  world,  performed  his  engagements,  and 
^^  estabtiahed  a  connexion  so  strong  as  no  longer  to  need  hia 
^  assistance,  he  would  now  depart  to  the  domestic  and  lite« 
^  rarv  retirement  which  he  loved." 

Few  ministers  have  been  more  generally  hated  thani 
lord  Bute  was  by  the  English  nation ;  yet,  if  we  estimate 
his  conduct  from  facts,  without  being  influenced  by  local 
or  temporary  prejudices,  we  can  by  no  means  find  just 
grounds  for  the  odium  which  he  incurred.  It  is  true,  an 
impartial  reviewer  can  find  nothing  in  his  political  oharae* 
ter  to  justify  the  praises  of  some  of  his  supporters,  but 
still  less  will  be  found  to  justify  the  obloquy  of  many  of 
his  satirisu.  As  a  war  ministeri  thongb  his  plans  disco- 
vered litde  of  original  genius,  and  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  the  general  state  of 
our  resources,  the  conquests  achieved,  and  the  disposition 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  yet  they  were  judicious ;  the 
agents  appointed  to  carr}*  them  into  execution  were  selected 
with  discernment,  and  the  whole  result  was  successful. 
His  desire  of  peace,  after  so  long  and  burdensome  a  war, 
was  bnidable,  but  perhaps  too  eagerly  manifested.  As  a 
negotiator,  he  did. not  procure  the  best  terms,  which,  from 

fi\  of  equal  dSetrney  ?  does  Mr.  PiU  UXi  oi  where  we  etn  Ur  tnothcr  Ux. 
iie  teveral  time  repettedt  **  Tell  me  where  you  can  taj  Another  taz  ?"  Mr.         If 
Fin  replied  to  him  m  a  minieal  tone,  in  the  wordi  of  a  (avonrite  fionfc,  *"  <ieiitle 
sheiiberd  teil  me  where  }**  Mr.  GreoviUe  ever  afterwards  retained  the  denooi- 
inaXinaoigmtle  thepherd. 

T  See  North  Bnton,  No  43 ;  Churehiirs  Poems;  History  of  thp  Minorttj ; 
Hnd  other  popular  writiiigi  of  the  time. 
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CHAP,  ovrstiperi^ity,  might  have  been  obtatoed.  His  ])roject 
^'^  o£  Rannce/  in  itself  unobjectionable,  derivedits  impolicy 
from  ihe  iiupopularitv  of  his  administratiotu  Exposed 
from  unfouocbd  prejudices  toxalumny,  he  -deserved  and 
earned  dislike  by  his  haughty  deportment.  The  manners 
which  custom  might  have  sdncttooed  fnMn  an  imiperious 
chicftHin  tp  his  servile  retainers  ir  a  remote^  cornjcr'of  the 
island,  did  not  suit  the  independent  spirit  of  the  English 
metropolis*  The  respectable  mediocrity  of  his  talents 
with  the  suitable  attainments,  and  his  decent  moral  charac- 
ter, deserved  an  .esteem  which  his  manners  precluded, 
^ince  he  ^ould  not,  like  Pitt,  comniand  by  superior  genius, 
he  ought,  like  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  have  conciliated 
by  affable  demeanour.  His  partisans  have  praised  the 
tenacity  of  lord  Bute  in  his  purposes ;  a  quality  \i^ich, 
guided  by  wisdom  in  the  pursuit  of  right  objects,  and 
combined  with  power  to  render  success  ultimately  probable, 
is  magnanimous  firmness  j  but  without  these  requisites,  is 
stubborn  obstinacy.  No  charge  has  been  more  frequently 
made  against  lord  Bute,  than  that  he  was  a  promoter  of 
iirbitrary  principles  and  measurest  This  is  an  accusation 
for  which  its  supporters  could  find  no  grounds  in  his  parti* 
cular  acts;  they  endeavoured,. therefore,  to  establish  their 
assertion  by  circuitous  arguments^  Lord  Bute  had  been 
the  means  of  dispossessing  the  whig  connexion  of  power, 
and  had  given  Scotchmen  appointments  which  were  for- 
merly held  by  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  To 
i;npartial. investigation,  however,  it  appears  evident  that 
lord  Bute  merely  preferred  himself,  as  a  minister,  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle :  if  we  examine  his  particular  nomi» 
nations,  we  shall  find  that  he  neither  exalted  the  friends 
of  liberty  nor  despotism^  but  his-  own  friends*  It  would 
probably  have  been  better  for  this  country  had  lord  Bute 
never  been  minister ;  but  all  the  evils  that  may  be  traced 
tp  that  ptriod  did  not  necessarily  proceed  from  his  mea- 
sures, as  many  of  them  flowed  from  circumstances  over 
\vhich  he  had  no  control.  Candour  must  allow  that  the 
comprehensive  principle  on  which  his  majesty  resolved  to 

y\  His  loan  wns  much  censured,  ns  npbnlinp  rxtrnvnjtani  \cr\y\%  to  the 
1f»nder,  unil  U^stowinp^  the  priiicipnl  sh«ri»'^  lipon  Sc-ot(^!»trn»n.  'I'l.ls  i'liarge 
however,  though  iu  some  measure  inic,  wiih  gi't«i};p  cwggcratct!. 
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govero,  was  liberal   and  meritorious,   thougli  patriotism    CHAP, 
may  regret  that  he  was  not  more   fortunate  in   his  first  ^^rv^^ 
choice.      llie    administration    of  lord  Bute  teaches  an      u^ 
instructive  lesson,  that  no  man  can   be  long  an  effectual 
roioister  of  this  country,  who  will  not  occasionally  attend, 
not  only  to  the  well-founded  judgment,   but  also   to  the 
prejudices,  of  Englishmen. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


George  Grenville    prime    mimster^'^-^Fiolent  writing'^^mmm 
North  Briton. — yo/in  Wiiies^-^^is  char  act  rr.^^  Proceed" 
ings  against  htm.'^-'Outcry  against  ministers  •-^Wilkes 
engrosses  the  chief  attention  of  the  pttbhc.'-^Meeting  f 
parliament. — Animadversions  on  Mr.  Wilkes — he  is  expet" 
led  the  commons — in  the  lords  charged  by  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  with  an  impious  and  immoral  libel-^-^^withdrnws 
into  France    to  avoid  prosectttion-^is   ontlarved.'^His 
cause  continues  popttlar.-^Prejudices  against  Scotchmen. 
^^•^hurchiWs  satires. — ^lestion  on  the  legality  of  gene* 
ral  warrants. — Waved  by  a  ministerial  majority. -^Mr. 
Grenville'*  s  character  and  schemes  of  finance. ^-^  His  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  smuggling — he  intimates  a 
project  of  taxing  America.-'-^Marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Brunswick  to  the  princess  Augusta  of  England.'^-^Prince 
Frederic^    the   king's    second  son^    appointed    bishop 
of  Osnahurg. — Session    rises. — Affairs    of  Eurcpe^'^ 
France  experiences  the   effect  of  her  impolitic  x^fars*-^ 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  and  refractory  parliaments. 
— Beginning  spirit    of  liberty. ^^Austria.'^^Prussia.'^ 
Catharine  of  Russia. — Election  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
— yosephy  heir  of  Austria^  chosen  king  of  the  Romans. 
American  colonies. — Effect  of  the  minister's  intimation 
in  the  colonies, — Meeting  of  parliament. — The  minis* 
ter's  plan  for  levying  stamp  duties   on  America^m'- 
portant  debates  in  parliament  thereon^^opposed  on  two 
grounds^  right  and  expediencii-^-represented  as  a  dan* 
gerous  innovation  against  beneficial  experience^'^passed 
into  a  law. — Stamp  act^  an  important  epoch  in  history./-^ 
Ferment  in  the  colonies. -^Massachusetts  bay  taken  the 
•lead  in  opposition^  and  instigates  concerted  resistance. 
— Annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.'^'Indisposition  of  the  Aing.^^Billfor  a  regency 
in  case  of  a  minority. -^SRnisters  lose  the  favour  of  the 
court-^-are  dismissed  from  administration. 
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ON  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute,  the  honoura-    CHAP. 
George  Grenville,  brother  of  earl  Temple,  became 


Yme  minister;  lords   Egremont  and  Halifax  continued     |-^ 
:v-«tarie9    of  state ;    and  the    earl   of    Sandwich    was  Mr.  Gren- 
a.f>f>ointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Jd^Jwr. 


nville.     As  the  present  ministers  were  all  intimateljr 

coxAzieGted  with  lord  Bute,  it  was  believed  that  his  influ- 

ev&oe  continued  to  predominate,  and  that  his  maxims  were 

ft^ll   adopted.     Party  rage  increased  in  virulence,  and  the 

pre«8  teemed  with  invective.     During  the  administration 

oC   lord  Bute,  government  had  appeared  totally  indifferent 

these  attacks ;  but  an  essay  published  a  few  days  after 

retirement,  changed  its  plan.      One  of  the  most  abu- 

assailants  of  the  late  minister  had   been  the  North 

iton,  which  was  begun  in  the  preceding  year,  and  being 

continued   periodically,  had,  at  the  resignation  of  lord 

Buce,  sent  forty-four  numbers  into  the  world;  and  to  thia 

^"^ork,    the  ^celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  was    an    occasional 

®*>ntributor. 

John  Wilkes,   esq.   member   for    Aylesbury,    was  John 

^     man  of  ready  ingenuity,  versatile   talents,  taste,   and 

^^^saical  erudition ;  he  was  distinguished  for  wit  and  plea- 

ry,  and  surpassed  most  men  as  an  entertaining  and 

aging  companion.     He  was  not,  however,  eminent  as 

^  Senator  or  a  lawgiver ;  he  was  extremely  dissipated ;  as 

*^*i liferent  to  religion  as  to  morals,  and  to  his  pecuniary 

^*«'cumstanccs  as  to  either.*     Prodigality  had  ruined  his 

^^•^Une,  and  profligacy  his  character.     Bankrupt  in  cir- 

^^^^ stances  and  reputation,   he  had  applied  to  lord  Bute 

^^  Extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.      His  character  was 

Notorious,  that  a  statesman  who  regarded  religion  and 

i^ality  could  not  patronise  him,  though  he  might  have 

^      ily  rendered  him  a  tool.      Wilkes  in  revenge  became  a 

.^^ing  patriot,  inveighed  against  the  attacks  upon  our 

and  liberties,  and  against  the  unprincipled  wicked- 


_  of  the  rulers;  and  the  North  Briton  ^^as  one  of  the  TheNonh 
^^^f  vehicles  of  his  animadversions.     The  observations    ^'^'*"* 
"^^^    arguments  in  this   work  were   merely  declamatory 

ifj  ^  The  churacter  of  Mr.  WHke«  is  accuritrlv,  juitly,  ai»<l  scvoich  dravru, 

vrvi       ^tlebmted  pnblic«tion  of  those  tinie-?,  entitled,  thii  Adventures  ..f  h  Ciuiiie'i, 


91^  t  umsmKi^  w  rm 

(QHAP.    io^ve^Uv^es,  .fiin^  the  echoes  pf  vul^  prc$uilk«9,  which 
'^'      nothing  but  popular  prepossession  could  have  presdrvtlt 


1763.  ^^'^  .cgotempti  That  ahuse  which  precj^dtng  Noith  Bri** 
tons  had  poured .  out  a^aioftt  lord  Bute  and  Scoldunen, 
No.4$»  had  the  audacity  to  direct  with  increased  seurrility 
s^aipst  th^  sovereign.  Th?  .matter  was  false  and  absurd; 
thc^.l^nguagf;  used  by:a  subject  to  a  sovereign^. was  totaUy 
,  unworthy  of  the  pea  .of  a  gcntl^p^nan :  the  wicJt/sdness  of 
the  ioiention*  and  i^isolence  of  the  address,  deserved 
4«etcstation ;  but  the  frothy  feebleness  of  the  execution 
o^g][it  to  haveoverwhelmcd  that  sentiment  in  coatempiuoua 
ne^ect.  The  course  >Yhich  miqistry  pursued*  gave  a 
consequei^ce  both  to  the  .paper  and  its  autborjwhich  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  either  would  never  have  attained#<  Oa 
^o.  AS.  the  2{Sd  of  April  1763,  this  |»uml>er  was  published,  and  it 
was  x^p  SQoner  perused  by  ministry.,  than  a  council  was. 
qallcd,  and  a^i  immedia^  prosecution  proposed*  .The. 
chief  justice  iVIansfifsld  declared  his  disapprobatioa  oCtbat 
mode  of  procedure :  ^^  I  am  (he  said)  decidedly  against 
^^  the  prosecution  :  his  consequence  will  die  .away  if  you 
^^  let  him  alone ;  but  by  public  notice  .of  him,  you  will 
^'  increase  that  consequence;  which  is  the.very.  thing  .he 
''  covets,  and  keeps  in  full  view."  The  contrary  opinioni 
however,  prevailed  i  and  on  the  26th,  a  warrant  w^ 
issued  for  seizing  the  authors,  printers,  a^d;  publishers  of 
Wiikca  is  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  By  the  law,  a  general  war- 
deS*-*^'*^"  rant  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected,  without  specially 
naming  or  describing  any  person,  was  illegal,  and,  to  use 
Blackstone's  words,  ^^  void  for  its  uncertainty;  for  it  is 
"  the  duty  of  the  maqistratk,  and  ought  not  to  be  left 
"  to  the  ojfficer^  to  judge  of  the  ground  of  suspicion."^ 
But  this  mode  of  procedure,   though  it  was  inconsistent 

• 

y  "nhickstonc'n  Commentaries,  book  iv.  p*20K      Jiulj-e  niackstone,   in  a 
j^ote  upon  lhi«  ptncc,  explwins  how  siu'-h  a  pmcrecling,  thonj^h   HCtiKtIly  illegxl, 
crttuc  to  be  reckoned  jostiOahle.      "  A  pracUce  1jh<1  oUuinc-d  (he  sa}9)  iu  ihf 
«5(M'r(tn"v's  office,  ever  sinvc  the  rcsl oration,  g^ronnded  on  some  cIuum.'»  in  tin. 
acts  for  reRulMting  the  jirews  of  iMiiing  generj*!  wiirrunt**  to  tnkc  np  (without 
nnming  ;inv  jiorscu  i^  particilar)  the  RUlhors,  printer's,  anJ  puliiishers  ot'  siith 
ohi^cH^e  nnd  rioMtions libels «r  Mere  imrticiilarly  specifi-jd  in  the  MarnMit.  AV  hen 
tUohe  »t.t«  cNpircil  in   1094-,  the  same  pnii-tice  was  inudvertefilly  cnnttnocd  in 
cvcrv  rel.^n,  :nul  nnder  every  i4<lmii)i«ilrj«uon  (e\ee|»t  th(;  hist  jVmr  yearstii  «|nct  j» 
Anne),  <loA  n  to  the  >ear  irfi.>:  when  »uuh  a  warrant  being  i-siied'to  apprebcu'l 
tlie  rmlh'irs,  ])ri«ilcrs.  and  puMishtrs  ot"  a  certain  nedilioiDj  libel,  its  xaliditv  \»a» 
«'.?«']t'iled  ;  and   the  warrant  wan  adlniig**!!  by  the  whole  court  ul  ki'i^'i*  btf.vh  t" 
be  void,  in  the  vase  of  Money  v.  llcach."' 
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with  written    law,  had    all   the  aanctiont  which  it  coaUt    cliAV. 
derive  from  precedent.       It  had  been  used  ever  since  the     J^ 
revolution,  and   by  the   successive  whig  adminiatrationt      ^j^ 
from  that  time,  had  never  before   been  called  arbitrary, 
and  indeed  was  nothing  but  an  irregularity.     Mr.  Wilkes 
refused  to  comply  with  the  warrant,  but  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  accompany  the  messengers  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  ;  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  His  ?APERa  and  hupa- 
W£RE  SEIZED,  and  admission  to  him  was  strictly  prohib-  1^^^!^ 
ited,  until  a   motion  was  made  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  by  virtue   of  which, 
on    the   3d   of  May,  he   was  brought  into  Westminster    . 
■^IL    That  they  might  have  time  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
ao  important  a  case,  the  judges  deferred  decision  till  the 
^^h,  on  which  day  the  lord  chief  justice  Pratt   delivered 
^^  opinion  that  did  not,  as  is  commonly  alleged,   declare 
S^neral  warrants  to  be  illegal,  but  the  warrant  in  question 
^   be  void,  on  a  specific  ground,  the  privilege  of  par Ita- 
J^^Ttt.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  exempted  from  arrest, 
ept  in  three  cases,  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
.ce ;  and   as   neither  of  these   applied   to  the   charge  rie  is  dis- 
^S'^inst  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  was  released  by  the  court.    This  J*»aig:ed 
•^^ration,  on  account  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was  by  finemeDt 
^^^   popular  party  construed  to  be  a  victory  gained  by  an 
.  l^V^ressed  individual  over  an  arbitrary  government,  wish- 
^1^  to  crush   constitutional  liberty.        The  day  before  his 
^^^-^ase,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  secretary  of 
^^*^fe  to  earl  Temple,  lord  lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire, 
^^    was  discharged  from  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
'^Xanty ;  and  the  attorney  general  was  directed  to  commence 
prosecution  against  him  for  a  libel.*      Mr.  Wilkes  not 
^^ly  refused  to  answer  the  information  which  the  law  offi- 
filed,  but  on  the  other  hand  brought  an  action  against 


z  liOril  Temple  IiRving  siipnorteil  Mr.  Wilkes  in  comb^tin^  the  pi*OHcoittion8 

jicd  on  at  the  inslHnce  of  ministers,  hh  lordship  also,  in  otficiall}  anitouncing 

^e  dismLttftl  of  Mr.  Wilkes  front  the  militiji,  expressed  re|(rct  for  the  loss  sus- 

^ined  by  the  county  from  thii  rt-soluticMi.    The  conduct  ot  lord  Tcinpiu  n-asto 

^Uagreeahle  to  his  majesty's  euunsellors,  including  his  lordship's  own  brother 

Mr.  lirenvillc,  thnt  he  was  dischurged  from  the  l«ird  lieutenancy  of  Bucking- 

bamthii'e.    His  lordship  Gontinnc<i  to  supiiort  Wilkes ;  hut  it  was  evidently  on 

ttoeount  of  his  political  prosecution,  and  not  fi'om  an  approbation  of  his  private 

conduct  Mid  charncter.     See  History  of  the  Minority  ;   Universal  and  (icntlc- 

Qian's  Magauuet  f(ir  i  r6J- 
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OMAR    lfr«    Wood^   under  secretary  of  state^  far  teisiag   Iim 
-k^-^^-^i  papersf  and  procured  a  vcrdicti  with  a  tbousaad  poundt 
U^     damages,  and  fuU  costs  of  suiu      He  abo  comoienced  a 
process  against  lord  Halifax,  which,  however,  subsequent 
popular     occurrences  abated.      The  proceedings  relative  to  Mr* 
^^^||[']^{,  Wilkes    daring   the   year    1763,  occupied  the   principal 
&¥oar.       attention  of  the  whole  nation*      The  popular  party  repre- 
sented hioi  as  the  .champion  of  liberty,  and  the  object  of 
persecution  on  account  of  his  patriotism.     Anti-ministe- 
riol  writers  directed  their  efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the 
praises  of  Wilkes,   and    the  abuse  of  his    prosecutors. 
£very  publication  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  was  read 
with  astonishing  avidity.      Not  the  populace  merely,   but 
men  of  real  talents   and  virtue,  though  they  detested  his 
profligacy,  considering  the    freedom  of    Englishmen  as 
violated   in  his  person,  associated  the  idea  of  Wilkes 

4ND  LIBERTY. 

Wilkes  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  popu- 
lar opinion  in  his  favour.  He  set  up  a  printing  press,  and 
published  the  proceedings  against  him  at  one  guinea  a 
copy ;  by  the  extraordinary  sale  of  which,  he  procured  a 
degree  of  affluence  to  which  he  had  been  long  unaccus- 
tomed, and  a  degree  of  importance  which  he  could  never 
otherwise  have  established.  Finally,  he  expressed  his 
resolution  of  making  the  proceedings  against  him  a  sub«> 
ject  of  formal  complaint  in  parliament. 
State  or  The  ministers  who  now  conducted  public  affairs  were 

uie  luioit-  yr^n^Qg^  if  not  in  talents,  at  least  in  influence  and  estima- 
tion. Their  supposed  dependence  prevented  both  respect 
and  popularity ;  and  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes, 
which  were  presumed  to  originate  with  lord  Bute,  render- 
ed his  conceived  tools  hateful  as  a  body,  however  merito- 
rious some  of  the  members  were  individually  accounted. 
George  Grenville,  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  with  a 
resolute  heart,  and  fair  and  unimpeached  integrity,  had 
been,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  the  friend 
and  partisan  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  though 
deserving  of  respect  and  influence  on  his  own  account,  had 
been  indebted  for  actual  consideration  to  his  connexion 
with  that  illustrious  character.  His  personal  importance 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  give  strength  and  stabiliQr 


■EiMir  or  «■!*#■  m  giy 

^  a  poltfic«l-{)ftrty,  especially -to  ftn  admhilityfttioii  hmviag    MAl^. 
such  formhfaible  opponents*     Of  his  colleagues  in  ofice, 


lord  EgremonCf  by  bis  abitttieB,  cxperienoe)  and  repiitatioii,  g^^ 
possessed  the  greatest  weight.  Of-  this  statesman's  assia- 
tance,  he,  on  the  21st  of  August,  was  deprived  by  death ; 
and  the  cabinet  was  now  reckoned  exoremely  feeble  and 
inefficient.  •   - 

Tff E  object  of  the  king  uniformly  was,  to  employ  |K)U»  q^^^^^^ 
tical  ability  and  virtue  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  toiCr.PM. 
without  regard  to  party.     The  first  «ta|esman  of' the  king-  . «... 
dom  had  withdrawn  from  the  catnnet)  and  torecal  his 
most  efficacious  talents  into  the  executive  service  of  his 
country,  was  the  benignant  wish  of  our  sovtrefgn.     He 
accordingly  made  application  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  interview 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  patriot  being  coft* 
suited  respecting  measures  and  men,  delivered  his  opinion 
freely  and  explicitly ;  that  in  the  circumstances  and  opin- 
es of  the  times,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  insurance 
of  public  confidence,  to  restore  the  great  whig  familiee  to  a 
certain  share  of  that  power  from   which  they  had  been 
recently  driven,  and  their  deprivation  of  which  had  caus- 
ed such  alarms  in  the  country.     The  king  did  nbt  olaject 
to  those  general  propositions,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pitt  to  a 
second  interview  on   the   39th,  to  enter  into  particulav 
arrangements^     On  the  intervening  day,  Mr.    Pitt  con- 
ferred with  the  chief  whig  leaders,  and  his  own  political 
friends,  concerning  the  persons  who  should  constitute  the 
new  cabinet,  and  a  plan  was  formed.     The  day  following, 
he  met  the  king  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  laid  before 
him  the  names  of  his  proposed  coadjntors.     His  majesty, 
desirons  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pitt  individually,  was  wil- 
ling to  admit  in  conjunction  with  him  certain  members  of 
the  whig  party ;  but,  true  to  the  policy  with  which  he  had 
set  out,  would  not  surrender  the  whcde  direction  of  his 
affairs  to  a  combination :  he  therefore  proposed  a  plan 
which  should,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  thoste 
whom  he  recommended,  extend  to  others.     Mr.  Pitt  ap* 
pears  to  have  adhered  to  his  first  opinion,  and  the  king  to 
have  persevered  in  his  determination   not  to  yield  to  30 
exsrlasive  a  ay^tem  of  administration*     The  confcreQcjft 


•tULF.    broke  off/  wd  Mr.  Pitt  a«d  his  firicaclB  did  not  beocMne  a 

^^^^.^^^^  part  of  the  mioisay.    Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  pra- 

i7fi;g^      cure  the   ministorial  aerricea  of  Mr*  Pitt  on  admiaaifak 

^Tfosj  hia  majesty  bestowed,  a  conaideraUe  share  of  power 

ion  the  duke  oi  Bedford  and  bis  partissns,  esakiog  the  dnke 

rhimsdf  president  of  the  council.     The  acoeasion  of  tke 

numerous  connexions  of  the   Bedford  family  gave   Miv 

.    Grenville  an  aasunmoe  of  a  parliamentary  asejority^  which 

eoabled  ministers  ta  cairy  their  projects  into  execution*  « 

Meecii«  of        '^^^  sessioB  Opened  in  November.    His  majesty  hav* 

pariia-       ing  in  kis  speech  exhorted  parliament  to  cultivate  the  blet- 

^^^ '        sitigs  of  peace,  to  improve  the  acqutsitions  which  they  had 

made,  to  eaUead  the  commerce,  increase  the  revenue^  and 

reduce  the  debt  of  the  country ;  in  the  close,  he  strongly 

inculcated  the  necessity  of  domestic  union  and  the  repnrs- 

ffrioa  of  licentiousness*     Before  the  speech  could  be  taken 

into  coasideratioat  the  miniater  delivered  a  message  Irom 

the  kiag'to  the  following  eiFect:  ^^  That  his  majesty  hav- 

^^  ing  been,  informed  that  John  Wilkes  esq.  a  member  of 

.^^  thait  bouse^  was  the  author,  of  a  most  seditious  and  dan- 

**  garous  libelt  he  had  caused  the  said  John  Wilkes  esq.  to 

^'  be  apprehended  and  secured,  in  order  to  tidce  bis  trial  in 

.*^  due  course  jof  law :  atid  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  dis- 

•  >^  charged  out  of  custody  by  the  court  of  common  f^eas,  on 

^^  accQimt.of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  that  bouse,  and 

having  since  refused  to  answer  to  an  information  filed 

against  him  by  the  attorney  general,  his  msjesty,  dtunnii 

t^  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  privileges  of  thebonse 

.  V  of  commons,  and  at  the  same  time  soUcitous  not  to  aufier 

^^  tluB  public  justice  of  the,  kingdom  to  be  eluded,  had  chosen 

^^  to  direct  the  said  libel,  and  also  cop^  of  the  esaniina- 

"  tiotis  upon  which  Jtfr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  and 

/^  secMn»4«  to  be. laid  befove  them." 

.  Ta£  groMnd  whi^h  adniioistration  took  in  supporting 
the  prcice»  dings  relating  to  Mr.  Wilkes  waa,  a  proposition 
4o  censure  a  work  as  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious^  the 
merits  of  which  were  actually  before  a  eeurt  of  justice; 
and  that  very  day   Mr.  Grenvilk  proposed  the  foUowiog 

t  Variotii  report  wer«  diaeetniniited  coneeroing  Ihii  negotiation.  Thcdo« 
H^ineMi  "ti  whkh  it  rhieflr  i^est^j  h  the  letter  of  lord  Hardwicke  to  hu  toi^tord 
HoyttOfi,  «riiti*««r(U  tmbliMt-il. 


k£lGN  OF  OBURGB  fU.  ^f^ 

^^cw^ticm :  "  That  the  paper  entitled  the  North   Briton,     CHAP. 
"  No*  45.  is  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel  agniinst  ^  -^.^-1  ^ 
"^^  ttiajeaty  and  both  houses  of  parliament,   manifestly      u^^ 
^v^ding  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  his 
''^^jesty,  to  withdraw  them  from  their  obedience  to  the 
'^  '^Ws,  and  to  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrection."    In 
•opporting  this  motion,    the  friends  of  ministers  expatia- 
^  on  the  nature  and  mischievous  tendenc}"  of  seditious 
libtilQ^  demonstrated    the   calumnious   falsehoods  of   the 
^^fk  in   question,   contended  that  they   were    fitted   to 
^tmnge  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  king  and 
'^S^slature,    and  that  therefore  the  author   deserved  the 
<t>t>Dgest  marks  of  censure  that  could  he  passed   by  the 
OQ^i^g,     Opposition,  endeavouring  to  extenuate  the  offence 
^  Afn  Wilkes,  contended,  that  he  had  been  already  treat- 
ed with  such  illegality  and  harshness  as  amounted  to  per* 
^^cution ;  that  the  decisions  of  the  court  had  already  shown 
"^^9  treatment  to  have  been  oppressive ;  and  that  his  offence, 
whatever  might  be  its  nature  or  heinousness,  was  now  be- 
'^■^  the  judicature  of  his  countr}',  whose  judgment  it  did 
*^ot  become  a  branch  of  the  legislature  either  to  anticipate 
^^^^  to  influence  b\  interference. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  ;   and  I 


^^][«inaediately  after  it  was  resolved  that  No.  45.  of  the  North  JJSnst 
iton  should  be  burned  bv   the  hands  of  the  common  wilk«< 


igman ;  and  the  lords,  in  a  conference,  agreed  to  the 
eolation,  and  to  the  sentence*     On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
P^v   both  houses  joined  in   an  address,  expressing  their 
>^ticlignauon  at  the  contumely  with  which  his  majesty  was 
^^uted  in  the  libel,  and  at  the  outrage  which  had  been 
*\fifercd  to  every  branch  of  the  legislature.     The  next  ques- 
^^Oi^  relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  the  extent  of  parliament- 
ary privilege.      Ministry  moved,  that  ^Ar /Tfri/ff^  ©/"/wir- 
^^^ent  does  not  extend  to   seditious   libeh*     Opposition 
^''Stied,  that  many  authorities  in  law,  particularly  the  late 
^^Cuion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  established  the 
^^t^nsion  of  parliamentary  privilege  to  every  case,  except 
^^aiBon,    felony,    and    breach    of   the   peace.       Mr.  Pitt 
^^lared  his  iabhorrence  of  the   paper  in   question  to   be 
^     great  as    any   man's,  "  but  (said  he)   let  the  author 
^e  punished' in  due  course  of  law,  according' to   the 


^YO  mrfoicip  <xp  TMfe 

CHAP.    "  Mnouat  of  hit  guilt.     Do  not  let  us  Mcrifiee  tlie  |fri^--  ^ 
**  leges  of  pariiament,  and  subject  every  man  to  the 


1^03      *^  of  ioiprisonment  who  may  happen  to  write  against  min 

"  istry.     A  member  of  parliament  possesses  the  nrivileg      ^ 
**  claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  admitted  by  the  court 
'^  common  pleas ;  but  if  an  offender  wished  to  shelter  hi: 
^  self  under  his  privileges,  the  house,  from  its  regard 
^  justice,  would  deliver  him  up  to  prosecution.*'     Tl^. 
friends  of  ministry,  in  reply  to  the  argument,  from 
authorities  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  libel  was  a  muc  1i 
more  hurtful  oifence  than  what  are  usually  called  breach^^ 
Of  the  peace,  and  even  than  several  species  of  felony.  Th^e 
privilege  of  parliament  was  intended  merely  to  prevent      4 
member  from  being  distracted  in  his  attention  to  natii 
business,  by  litigations  concerning  his  private 
but  not  to  prove  a  protection  for  crimes.    The  reaoluti 
after  undergoing  a  very  violent  contest,  was  passed, 
carried  also  in  the  house  of  lords.    During  these  procee 
ings,  a  personal  altercation  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  M 
Martin,  member  for  Camelford,  produced  a  duel,  in 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  wounded ;  and  the  house  delayed 
proceedings  until  he  should  be  able  to  attend. 

1764.  In    the  christmas  vacation    he  retired    into 

On  the   19th  of    January  1764,  the  last   adjourned 
for  farther  proceedings  against  him,  the  house  receive 
certificates  from  French  surgeons,  that,  from  his  wo 
he  was  unable  to  return  to  England ;  but,  conceiving  t 
•    excuse  to  be  an  unfounded  pretence,**  they  proceeded  wi 
his  case.    On  the  29th  of  January  it  was  proposed, 
'*  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  for  Aylesbur\',  being  guilty 
^  writing  and  publishing  the  North  Briton,  be  expelled  th 
house."   In  this  debate,  opposition  was  very  moderate ; 
evidence   was  so  unquestionable,  that  the  roost  patri 
members  could  not  conscientiously  support  the  cause 
Wilkes.      Disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  mini 
as  illegal  and  violent,  was  not  incompatible  with  a  thorough  ^ 
conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  the  paper  in  question,  a*  ^ 
the  unfitness  of  the  author  to  hold  a  place  in  the  house  c^f 


b  Hf  had  gone,  to  Parin  af>er  his  wound :  and  his  return  thence^  it 
li]^pi  ehcndcd,  o^mldnot  tie  uiore  inn  practicable  tluui  hixjoumej  tidtker. 


com«K>M;  thfl  queHiofi  wa«  therefore  eerried*  ia-  the  afir-    CHAV. 
^  native,  and  Mr*  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house* 


0|K 


t 


Th£  same  day  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the      ^^^ 

^^i  assembly  of  the  commons,  he  underwent  an  accusation  ^•A*^' 

^^^'^  from  the  peers.    He  had  written^^  and  privately  dispersed,  house.  " 

"^^i  a  book,  entitled.  An  Essay  on  Woman,  being  a  burlesque 

^^-  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  consisting  of  obscene  and 

^'  blasphemous  ribaldry*     To  this  production  he  had  sub- 

"^^*:  joined  notes,  stated  in  the  title   page  to  be  written  by 

^'^It.  bishop  Warburton,   so   eminent  for  learning  and  virtue* 

^Qcr.  The  man  who  first  declared  his  abhorrence  of  such  an 

^^^^  offence  Against  decency  and  piety,  was  the  earl  ef  Sand" 

•l^zr-  wk/U     His  lordship  had  recently  been  extremely  intimate 

icn:  with  Mr*  Wilkes^  and  had  at  the  very  time  thoroughly 

m  p  established  a  character,  of  which  holiness  and  virtue  were 

)xnix  Bot  coostiiuents ;  but  he  was  extremely  active  in  procuring 

ipas  evidence  to  fix  this  publication  upon  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  order 

bjT  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the  violator  of  morality 

be  uid  religion*^  His  own  habits  of  intercourse,*  and  sources 

itlr  af  information,  pecuBarly  fitting  his  lordship  for  bringing 

im  such  flagitiousness  to  light,  he  procured  a  copy  of  the 

work,  and  complained  of  it  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  a 

0  h  Vagrant  outrage  against  the  moat  sacred  duties  both  to 

irot:.  God  and  man*     The  peers,  on  the   slightest  inspection, 

•aw  that  it  was  an  infamous  performance;  and,  in  the 

y^  attack  upon  the  venerable,  excellent,  and  illustrious  prelate, 

an  evident  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  lords ;   they 

i^n    therefore  addressed   his   majesty  to   give  directions   for    • 

"]'  proaectttiog  the  aiuhor*     He  was  accordingly  indicted  for 

blasphemy,  while  the  proceedings  respecting  the  libel  were 

pefadiog;  and,  on  the  21st  of  February,  tried  before  lord 

Mansfield,  for  republishing  the  North  Briton,  with  notes; 

and  on  the  same  day,  for  printing  and   publishing  the 

Essay  on  Woman*     Not  returning  to  receive  sentence,  he 

e  1  SB  swate  ihtX  tlte  Emaj  on  Womso  hat  been  atarilwdl  to  a  diflerant 

•utHor  s  bat  the  proof  then  adduced  fixed  it  on  Mr.  Wilkes. 

d  ilie  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  hit  son,  appears  to  think  ecMial 
«cdit  diM  to  the  patriotic  eommoacr,  aad  to  the  holy  peer.  "  Uaopy  Tsa^s  he) 
it  it  for  this  oatinii,  that  Ood  ^th  been  ]ileaBed  to  raise  up  in  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
pstriotJc  defender  of  our  righu  and  liberties,  and  in  the  «ari  of  Sandwich  lO 
teatoQsa  defender  of  our  religion  and  morals." 

c  The  popular  writings  oi  the  times  on  this  occasion,  applied  tn  <1ie  peer  y 
fictitiooB  cha4*a€tpr.  taken  from  a  rcry  celebrated  pcifoi  maiie^.. 


'.PX:* 


nst'. 
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CHAP,  was  outlawed  ;  the  suiu  cirried  on  againat  the  t#D  aec 
tarics  of  tourae  abated ;  and  Wilkes  himself  might  faa^ 


1764.     heen  forgotten,  if  another  ministry  had  not  rekindled  C 
^^^     popular  flame. 

Tn£  votaries  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  endeavoured        t 
make  every  fact  and  case  bend  to  their   theory.      T*  J]< 
people  still  considered  Bute  as  the  real  director  of  affai  '^r» 
:ind   imputed  to  his  arbitrary  principles  the  acts  of  c9ie 
Grenville  administration,  "which  they  represented  as  uncc^ti- 
stitution;il  and  tyrannical.      If  considered  imparti.illy,  t 
arrest  by  general  warrant  is  found  to  be  a  mere  adoptk 
by  this  ministry,  of  the  mode   followed  by  all  ministrj 
since  the  revolution.      From  such  a  procedure,  therefo 
no  inference  can  be  justly  drawn  that  their  intentions  we 
tyrannical;  but  their  conduct  was  certainly  irregular,  and 
was  also  very  unnecessary'.      If,  as  a  member  of  parish" 
ment,  INIr.  Wilkes  was  subject  to  any  warrant  for  a  lib^U 
he  was  amenable  to  a  special  as  well  as  a  general  warrar^^ 
To  have  arrested  him  in  the  legal  way,  would  have  be^?^ 
as  easy  and  expeditious   as  in  the  illegal.      Mr.  Wilkes^  ' 
conduct  in  itself  was  a  gross  violation  of  law,  but  to  i^* 
cognizance  the  courts  of  law  were  fully  competent.   Whi  »* 
it  was  before  these  tribunals,  it  did  not  appear  ctmsJjite** 
with  either  the  justice  of  the  minister  to   propose,   or  ^^' 
parliament  to  adopt,  measures  that  might  tend  to  a  prej 
dication  of  the  case.      Conviction  must  have   ensued 
such  criminality,  established  by  indubitable  proofs;  a 
*    the  house  might  have  then   proceeded  with  much  great 
propriety  to  censure  or  punish  the  author.     The  imparti 
historian,  though  he  find  in  the  prosecutors  of  Wilkes  r^^ 
designs  or  intentions  hostile  to  constitutional  liberty,  mu^^^ 
perceive,   that  a  considerable  part  of  their  conduct  w; 
totally   inconsistent  with  prudence,  with  the  stabilit)' 
their  own  p');\'er,  and  with  the  tranquillity  of  govemmcik  ^* 
Wilkes  had  before  been  little  known,  except  for  his  proft.*' 
gacy ;   the  ministers  raised   him  to   eminence;   discontc**' 
was  before  very  yreat,  and  the  proceeding^  against  hi*** 
made   it  spread   wiih  accelerated  rapidity.     Though  i^*'^ 
j'lst'y  deemed  tyrannical,   the    profecution  of   Wilkes  ^y 
the  (irenviile  administration,  v.as  unwise  at  the  time,  a**^ 
injp*: io;*.s  in  it';  co'iS;eq'ienc<^s. 
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Though  Mr.   Wilkes  was  himself  retired   from  the     CITAP. 
political  stage,  questions  resulting  from  his  case  coDiiriued  ^J.^^!^. 
If*      occupy  parliamint,    and.  to   agitate    the    pu!)Iic    niii;<!.       iff.^. 
4X*«-inhers   ol    oppo^ili(>n    now   pro  nosed    the    ciiustioa  oi  <i"«niriii 
girneral  warrants  in  an  ahsiiact  form,  imrtiy  as  a  pc^nt  ol  jfi  niai 
constitutional  law,   with  out  s-  emin;^  to  involve   in  it  any  ^*'*"'-*"^- 
p:*i~ tic  liar  casv.      On   the   14th   ol    Foljrnury,  sir  William 
A^I  nrredith    moved    a   nsoliition,   statin;;;,   '''that  a   general 
^   warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing  the  authors,  prin- 
"  ters,  and  publibhers  of  a  seditious   ii:)el,   logiiher  with 
*'  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law."      Ministry  con- 
duct'-d   themselves   with    great   dexterity  concerning  tliis 
qa«*stion;   for  they  kept  aloof  from  the  position  itself,  and 
di.i  not  -:n;>i)orl  the  legality  of  such  warrants,   ''  I'he  house 
"til   e.MiimiHis,"   they  said,  ''  being  only  a  part,  and  not 
**  the  whole  ol"  the  legislature,  cannot  declare  law  legisla- 
tively;  and    not    being    a   court  of    judicature,  cannot 
'^  declare   it  judicially  :   the  assumption  of  such  a  power 
would  introduce  confusion  into  the  courts  of  law.      The 
judges  considered  ih-niielves  as  lo  be  guided  ouly  by  the 
whoUt  legislature.      If  the  commons  were  to  declare  the  Argii- 
law,  their  detlaiations  might  be  different  from  what  the  ii,cm; 
kmg  and  parliam^  in  had  pronounced.      Li    the   present 
r-asi',  it  would  produce  not  onU   general  confusion,  but 
*  particular   injustice.       riiere  was   a   l)iU  of  exemotions 
depending   b  iore  liic   ordinary  judges,  on   the   all-jgcd 
illegality  of  general  warrants;   and   the  proposed  rcso- 
Kition  would  i:i  a  great  degree  prejudge  the  cause.      It 
Would  condemn  mi-n  who  acted  upon  the  most  numerous 
precedent*^,  a;i;l  of  the  best  timv:b;   men  wiiose  known 
characters,  and  tlie  tenor  of  whose  conduct,  had  secured 
them  from  cverv  susi;icion  of  an  ill  intention  to  librrtv. 
"iThough   the    words   of  the    resolution  extended  only  to 
^hc  case  of  libel,   \et  the  spirit  of    it   would  apply  to- all 
^ases  whatsoev<  r.      Such  warrants  had  often   been  pro- 
cluctive  of  the  greatest  g'Kxl,  and  had  nippt  d  in  the  bud 
■^Vie  most  dangerous   conspiracies.      If  general  warrants 
*Xre  illegal,   await  the  determinaii(»n   oi    tlie    courts;   if 
^he  decisions  of  tli?  courts  arc  not  s.iiijfaetory,  declare 
"the  law  by  act  ol  parliament." 
Vol*  I.  N  1^ 
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The  supporters  of  the  motion  argued  on  the  illegaHty 
and  oppressive  tendency  of  the  process  by  a  general  war- 
rant.    Such  a  mode  left  a  discretiiJtiary  power  over  the 
liberty  of  the  subject;  not   only  to  'magistrates,  whose 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  value  of  their  reputation,  might 
moderate  the  exertion  of  their  arbitrary  authority  ;  but  to 
the  inferior  officers  of  justice,  often  the  most  ignorant  and 
profligate    of  mankind.     The   argument  from  precedent 
,  could  not  justify  what  was  contrary  to  law.    Cases,  it  was 
admitted,  might  occur,  in  which  necessity  would  justify 
general  warrants ;  as  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger, 
when   issued   against   the    persons   and    interests   of  the 
enemy,  they  might  be  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the 
couniry.      Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  on  the  subject,  acknow* 
ledged  that  he  had  signed  two  of  them  himself,  though 
aware  of  their  illegality,  because  he  would  risk  his  head 
for  the  public  safety :  but  in  the  case  of  a  libel,  there  was 
no  such  necessity ;   every  purpose  of  public  justice  might 
be  fully  obtained  by  the  regular  process   of  law.     The 
•  house  of  commons  neither  pretended  to  be  the  whole  of 
the  legislative  body,  nor  a  court  of  judicature ;   but  it  was 
:.".  their  undoubted  right,  confirmed  by  clear  and  unequivocal 
precedent,  to  censure  every  illegal  practice,  not  thereby 
declaring   Isiw,    but   admonishing   courts   of  justice  and 
executive  officers   to  keep  within   the   limits    of  law*  as 
.  .already  established. 

Ministers  proposed  an  amendment,  stating  the  con- 
Btatit  and  unccnsured  practice  of  officers.  They  moved 
that  the  question,  so  amended,  should  be  adjourned  \o  that 
day  four  months ;  that  is,  should  be  actually  dismissed  *, 
aftd  a  motion  to  that  eifect  was  carried  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  against  two  hundred  and  twenty.' 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  acts  o(  adminis* 
tration  which  appear  to  have  resulted  from  thetr  united 
counsels ;  we  now  come  to  measures,  in  which  the  lead 

f  Among  those  mho  Toted  with  0]>poution  on  the  present  oeeasion  va* 

gcnernl  ConuHV,  uho  vas  pi'^sently  after  dinmia^ed  from  tlie  comnuin(i  /*t'  n 
regiment,  and  other  riiilitiirT  as  well  as  civil  em|iloynit'iit9.  Tfiis  act  \^.'i« 
severely  cenMirefl  in  the  oppoftition  wriungs  of  tlic  time,  and  even  by  not  a  fev 
rrmnccied  with  no  paj-ty.  This  di'tnissal  ii  the  sahject  of  Beveral  lettcw  hy 
Horace  Walpnie,  who  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  mihjert,  entitled,  "  An 
:tddres«  t/)  the  publie  on  the  late  diAmiss^  of  a  general  ofUu.T ;"  vhich  h  puh- 
libhed  Ifi  his  viorWs  «> 
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WIS  taken- by  Mr* GrenvIHe 'himself^  b^lao^grpeciiUarly  .CHAP. 

to  his  departoient,  and  deriving  their  nature  and  tendency  ,J1l. 
from  his  character*     Mr*  Grenville  was  a  man  of  a  clear      ^^ 
and  sound  understanding,  of  great  parliamentary  experi-  ^}f-  ^^ren- 
ence^  indefatigable  application,  and  extensive  knowledge, 
especially  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  commerce,  and  in  * 
finance.     He  had  adopted  an  opinion,  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state ;  that  there* 
fore  the  chief  business  of  a  prime  minister  was  to  find  out 
in  what   way  the   deficiencies  might  be  supplied.     His  hisfinan- 
great  object  was,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  without  ^cmei. 
additional  burdens  on  the  country.     With  this  view  one 
part  of  his  policy  was,- to   restrain  smuggling  of  every 
kind,  that  the  established  imports  might  be  as  productive 
as  possible :  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes  he  was  very 
active  and  successful ;  and  farther,  to  promote  his  pur* 
pose,  he  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy.     A  number  of  sn\all  ships  of  war,  with  cutters  and 
tenders,  were  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  similar  powers  conferred  on  them  with  those* 
usually  given  to  revenue  officers.    Those  regulations  were 
a   powerful   restraint    on    contraband    trade,   and   added 
greatly  to   the   productiveness  of  the  revenue.      Plaving 
thus   enlarged   the   products,   he  diminished  expense  by  • 
rigid  economy.      He  inquired  into  abuses  which  wasted 
the   public   money,  and  by  correcting  them  made  great 
savings;  in  his   bargains  for  the   public   with   moneyed 
men,  he  procured  very  advantageous  terms,  and  was  a  most 
frugal,  faithful,  and  skilful  steward  to  his  country. 

By  these  means  he  was  able  in  ITGi,  only  one  year 
after  the  termination  of  so  expensive  a  war,  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  scheme  of  finance  which  precluded  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  taxes.  One  part  of  the  debt  was 
1,800,0001.  in  exchequer  bills,  which  were  at  a  great  dis- 
count. The  bank  contract  was  to  be  renewed;  Mr. 
Grenville  stipulated,  that  the  bank  should  take  1,000,0001. 
of  these  bills  for  two  years,  at  an  interest  reduced  by  one 
fourth;  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  pay  a  fine  on  the 
renewal  of  the  contract  of  100,0001.  The  residue  of  the 
bills  were  renewed ;  and  another  floating  debt  of  2,000,0001. 
still  remained ;  to  its  liquidation,  the  surplus  of  the  sink- 
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CHAP,    ing  ftind  \ras  applied,  and  als6  TOOfiOCH.*  the- produce  tff 

^^;^      French  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war.     The 

1764^      savings  of  unnecessary  expen&cs,  the  increased   produc* 

tiveness  of  the  revenue  by  the  prevention  of  sn^uggliogf 

added  to  the  funds  before  established,  precluded  the  aeces- 

*sity,  not  only  of  a  new  loan  and   taxes,  but  even  of  a 

lottery. 

The  state  of  supply  was  laid  before  the  commons  on 
the  20th  of  March,  and  the  friends  of  ministry  justly  gave 
it  credit  as  a  display  of  combined  skill  and  economy  in 
the  administration  of  the  revenue,  and  exulted  in  the 
effects  which  it  produced ;  nor  wtTt  their  praises  contro- 
verted by  opposition  in  parliament.  The  plan  was,  how- 
e\'er,  strongly  attacked  in  anti-ministerial  publications,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the  .statements 
were  fallacious,  and  the  alleged  savings  frivolous ;  but  the 
objections  were  chiefly  founded  upon  hypotheses,  while 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  minister  were  supported 
by  authentic  documents;  cind,  indeed,  an  impartial  re- 
viewer of  this  part  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ministry,  roust 
allow  him  the  praise  due  to  a  prudent  and  well  informed 
financier. 
Rrg^nia-  To   promote  his   favourite   object,  of  increasing  the 

preventing  productiveness  of  revenue,  Mr.  Grenville  extended  the 
smuggUog.  collecting  powers  of  naval  olticers  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  There  was  a  clandestine  trade  carried  on 
between  the  English,  and  Spanish  colonies,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both,  especially  the  former,  and  even  of 
Great  Britain  herself;  because  through  this  channel 
British  manufactures  were  introduced  intQ  the  Spanihh 
settlements,  and  the  returns  were  made  principally  in 
gold  and  silver.'  Though  this  traffic  was  not  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  any  act  of  parliament,  yet  the  officers  of 
the  navy  appointed  to  prevent  smuggling,  not  having 
received  definite  instructions  from  home,  put  a  stop  to 
the  intercourse  however  beneficial :  they  seized  indiscri* 
minutely  all  the  sKips  employed  in  this  commerce,  whether 
belonging  to  fellow  subjects  or  to  foreigners.  The  North 
Americans,  who  had  found  this  trade  extremely  lucrative, 

'p  Sec  Slcdmun's  llistoiy  of  the  Ancricari  war,  \ol.  Lp.  14* 
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oa^nrniured  loudly  at  the  fatal  check  which  it  thus  received ;  CflAP. 
and  Mr.  Grenville's  laudable  desire  of  increasing  the  re-  ^^^^^L- 
venue,  beings  pursued  too  es^clusively,  produced  measures  ^^ 
which,  though  not  very  important  in  their  financial  opera- 
tions, were  followed  by  political  consequences  of  the  high* 
est  moment.  He  formed  a  plan  to  oblige  the  inhabitants 
of  the  American  colonies  to  bear  a  share  in  the  expense 
necessary  for  their  protection,  by  paying  taxes  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  British  parliament.  A  distinction  had 
obtained  in  these  provinces,  between  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  tnerchandise,  and  taxes.  Cus« 
toms  had  been  imposed  upon  certain  enumerated  goods,  if 
carried  to  some  other  place  instead  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
when  specific  articles,  the  produce  of  one  colony,  were  to 
be*  exported  to  another,  they  paid  a  duty-^  To  these  im- 
ports, considering  them  merely  as  regulations  of  trade^ 
and  not  as  taxes,  the  colonies  had  submitted.  Mr.  Pr«j«ots 
GreriviUe  therefore  proposed  a  deviation  firom  the  estab-  J^^^*^ 
lished  practice,  and  the  assertion  of  a  claim,  which  invol- 
ved in  it  very  important  questions,  respecting  not  only 
general  liberty,  but  also  the  constitutional  freedom  of  a 
British  suliject.  Intended  by  him  merely  as  a  scheme  of 
finance  upon  old  and  established  grounds,  his  project  pro- 
posed a  political  change  founded  u{X>n  new  principles,  of 
which  experience  had  afforded  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  operation  and  effects.  It  was  a  much  more  important 
and  more  complicated  proposition  than  its  author  appre-* 
headed ;  and  a  plan  for  making  an  inconsiderable  addition 
to  British  revtnue,  eventually  laid  the  foundation  of  one 
sf  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  revolutions  which 
history  has  to  record. 

As^  a  part  of  this  innovating  system,  Mr.  Grenville  InnovRtini; 
moved  in  parliament  a  bill  for  granting  certain  duties  on  Jilll^'^,***^ 
i;oods  in  the  British  colonies,  to  support  the  government  ^]^  «oio- 
there,  and  encourage  the  trade  to  the  sugar  plantations  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  April,  this  proposition  was  passed  into 
a   law.     He  also  proposed  another  to  the  following  pur- 


\  Rma,  sugir,  ftud  rao1&<Be3}  for  iniitiuice,  imported  from  the  West  Indfes 
tD  North  AiiieniCA*  paid  a  duty  he  tore  they  ware  ahip|H>d  ;  as  did  siiao  tobnceo 
aud  indigo,  ixBpttrte«  fr»m  tlie  Norfli  Americfm  continent  to  any  ef  Che  adier 
phiRtaii«ti«. 
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CHAP,  port :  ^  that  towards  further  defraying  the  expense  of 
^T^L.  ^^  protecting  and  securing  the-  eolonie«,  it.may  be  proper 
176\,  ^^  ^  charge  certain  aiamp  duties  in  the'  colonies/'  He 
poiftponed,  howeveri  during  thia  seaaion  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  founded  on  the  last  resolution^  that  the  Ameri- 
cana might  have  time  to  offer  a  compensation  for  the 
revenue  which  such  a  tax  might  produce.  The  colonial 
assemblies  during  the  war  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
issuing  bills,  which  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  mon^y  : 
these  bad  begun  to  be  attended  with  great  incoaveoience, 
and  to  suffer  very  considerable  depreciation.  To  remedy 
the  evils,  a  law  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  passed 
by  parliament,  for  preventing  such  bills  as  might  be  here- 
after issued  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  or  plantations 
in  America,  from  being  made  legal  tenders  in  payment  of 
money.  The  restrictions  on  the  clandestine  trade  had 
given  great  umbrage  in  North  America  f  the  law  obstruct- 
ing their  paper  currency  added  to  the  diasatiafaction.;  but 
the  duties  actually  imposed  upon  merchandise,  and  the 
resolutions  concerning  the  stamp  duty.«  escited  a  loud 
clamourt  The  New  £nglanders  were  the  first  to  inves- 
tigate these  measures.  Conceiving  the  new  laws  to  be 
part  of  a  general  plan  for  assuming  a  power  not  heretofore 
exercised  by  Britain  over  her  American  colonies,  they 
immediately  controverted  the  fundamental  principle,  and 
totally  denied  the  right  of  a  British  parliament  to  levy  in  any 
form  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  The  exercise  (they 
said)  of  such  an  authority  was  a  violation  of  their  rights 
a^  freemen ;  as  colonists,  possessing  by  their  charters  the 
power  of  taxing  themselves  for  their  own  support  and 
defence ;  and  as  British  subjects,  who  ought  not  to  be 
uxed  but  by  themselves  or  their  representatives.  These 
topics  were  the  subjects  of  petitions  sent  over  to  the  kingt 
to  the  lords,  and  to  the  commons. 
The  Xew  Placed  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  on  a  soil  requiring 

active  and  persevering  industry  to  render  it  productive, 
the  New  Englanders  were  strong,  hardy,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  labour  and  fatigue.  Having  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  and  dangers  to  encoimter,  they  were 
formed  to  penetration,,  enterprise,  and  resolution.  Their 
country,  less  bountiful  than  those  of  their  southern  neigh- 
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boun,  rendered  recourse  to  traffic  necessary.     The  puri-    r!i\p. 
tmnism  which  they  inherited  from  their  furtf fathers,^  wiih  * 

its    concomitant  hypocrisy,  incorporated  itself  with  their 
.commercial  conduct;  and  avarice  is  never  keener  than 
after  a  coalition  with  fanatic<il  austerity,  and  never  with 
more  ardour  uses  the  ministry  of  fraud,  than  when  arrayed 
in  the  ^rb.of  sanctity.     The  traffic  of  Ni*w  England,  of 
a  minute  and  detailed  kind,  less  resembling  the  pursuit 
of  an  enlightened  merchant  than  a  petty  shopkeeper,  while 
it   narrowed  liberality,  sharpened  artifice.     Inheriting  a   ' 
tinge  of  democratical  republicanism,  the  people  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  a  gov- 
S     emment  in  which  monarchy  made  a  considerable  part,  and 
spurned  at  the  idea  of  yielding  to  what  they  conceived  to 
be  usurpation.  Avarice  being  a  prominent  feature  in  their 
characters,  they  were  peculiarly  jealous  of  an  apprehended 
Usurpation,  which  was  calculated  to   affect  their  purposes. 
As    their    sentiments    and    principles    prompted    them    to 
oppose  such  attempts,  their  inttlligent  and  bold  character 
enabled  them   efFectually  to   resist  them.      In  the  middle  MWdlt 
colonies,  in   which  the   temperature   of  the   climate    and 
fertiliiv  of  the  soil   easily   aflfurded  the  necessaries   and 
t    accommodations  of  life,  though  active  and  industrious,  the 
*     l»>hal)itants  were  not  equally  hardy  and  enterprising;  they 
',    ]*^ere  less  austere  in  their  manners,  admitted  luxury  and 
.', refinement  to   a   m'.ich   greater  degree  than  the   colonists 
oF  the  north,  and   wire  attached  to  a  mon:trchial  form  of 
govtrrnment.       'i'he    sonthern    colonies    were    dissipated,  «">«J  somh- 
Relaxed,  :inJ  indolent;  and  thereiore  though  little  adapted  i,ic». 
^^     resistance    tbeniselves,    wtre    well    fitted    to    receive 
'rnpressions   from   more  vigfjrous  characters.      The  New 
**^ glanders  were  extremely  active  in   difTusing  their  own 
■*=titiments   throajrh  the  provinces  attached  to  the  mother 
■country;  till,  at  length,  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  became 
•o  prevalent,  as  to  attract  the  notice  and   animadversions 
®'  the  British  government. 

While  subj«.'cts   so   interesting  and   important  were  Wm- wni. 
^S'tating  the  civilized  parts  of  British  America,  govern-  I^*,'*^ '*"''' 
.     ^^t    was    disturbed    bv   a    desultory    warfare    with    the 
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CHAP.    Indian  savages.    British  settlers  had  impoHtically  hegleczr. 
^^.y^^L.  cd  the  means  of  gaining  the  affections  and  confidence     ^ 
i;q4^      the   natives.     Seeing  England  so  completely  establish^=- 4 
the  Indians  regretted  that  they  had  not  been  more  acti  -^f 
in  supporting  the  French  interest*      The  cordon  of  fojK— I 
along  die  lakes  trenched  upon  the  hunting  grounds,  almc=>s 
the  sole  resource  of  savage  life;  and  they  became  appK^e 
hcnsive   that   British   colonics   would  be  planted  intliosi 
woods  from  which  they  now  derived  their   subsistence  e 
In  the  midst  of  these  apprehensions,  a  report  was  spresa.d, 
that  the  American  provinces  had   formed   a  scheme  for 
extirpating  the   Indian  trii)cs ;   though  totally  unfounded, 
this  rumour  was  believed  i)v  the  natives,  and  had  no  sinsdl 
share  in  incititig  them  to  hostilities*      A  confederacy  w  Sis 
formed,  and  a  sudden  attack  made,  during  the  harvest,  on 
all  our  frontier  settlements.   Before  the  design  was  suspect- 
ed, numbers  of  planters  were  surprised,  and  put  to  deatti« 
with  every  torture  that  savage  ingenuity  could  devise ;  thei' 
cfF*  cts   were   plundered,  their  houses    burned,   and   thcsir 
crops  destroyed.      The  itinerant  merchants,  who,  riKirsg 
on  the  general  peace,  traded  in   the  Indian  country,  ',vc"r< 
murdered,  and  their  eflVcts,   valued  at  two  hundred  thot^" 
sand  pounds,  plundered.      The  western  frontiers  of  Pcn«^' 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  tntilly  ahandon«r^ 
by  the  planters;   the  savages   had    surprised   liiree   of  oiJ' 
fnrls,  and  were  advaneing  fast  to  our   principal  garrisfs' *^i 
fort    Pitt.      Informed   of  this   alarniiuj^  irnipiion,  gener^' 
Amlurst  sent   a   strong  detaehm-.  nt   ai;."tii.st    the    Indian  ^1 
under    captain    1)  dzLll.       The    sav  igrs,    however,    beii"»  S 
aj)j)rised   of  his   intMuions,   aiiackcd  the  kinv^\   troops  o** 
every  sile,    and    D.dzili    wiih   ^rcat   dilii-uliv   made  hi^ 
retruat   to   fort  Detroit.      A    nutnLTfiiis    l)odv    of    Indiar"** 
now  surrounded  fort   Pitt,   at  which   reinforcements  wtx*^ 
not  yi  t  arrived:    the    general    Sv-nt   to   its   rdiei    a   strong 
corps  under  colonel  Hducju'  I.      Informed  of  the  march  o' 
tliis  detachnunt,  tlie  In^lians  raisx  d  the  si«-ge,  with  a  vie^' 
to  attack  {hi-  V.'/Vi^h;  and  encountering  IJuuquet's  iroop**i 
a-ii   :i  ?';•:■;  t    :;:■  st,  pretended  to  retreat,  and  drew  tht:*^ 
jtlvrr-ar:*  s  ':!'i'i  a  most  dangerous  ambuscade  :  the  Briii^^^' 
»»'.»•■(  \i,    fiii-   1    then^.selves    into    strong   columns,   ari<i 

!  ■*    liirictest    order,    encountered   tomaha^^*^* 
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W'itli  fixed  bayonets;  and   disciplined   valour   prevailing    CHAP, 
over  savage  impetuosity,  they  repulsed  the  enemy.     The  ^^..^.L, 
ladians  had  again  recourse  to  ambuscade,  to  which  their      u^ 
country   is   so   peculiarly  favourable.      Our   commander 
vished  to  bring  them  to  a  close  engagement;  but  the 
enemy  with  skilful  dexterity  eluded  battle.    In  his  attempts 
to  effect  his  purpose.   Bouquet  was  drawn  into  a  defile,  in 
which  he  was  extremelv  distressed  for  want  of  water,  and 
sfliMT  that,   if  he   were   not  able  to  bring  the    Indians    to 
i^gular  action,  his  troops  must  moulder  away  for  want  of 
provisions.      The  enemy  had  increased  in  confidence  from 
their  late  success;  and  the  colonel   perceiving  this  bold- 
ness, contrived  the  following  stratagem  for  drawing  them 
ittto  battle.     The  British  troops  were  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence, while  two  companies  were  stationed  in   more   ad- 
vanced situations,     l^'hese  he  ordered  to  fall  within  the 
circle  as  if  retreiiting,  while  the  other  two  were  drawn  up 
*t>  as  to  appear  to  cover  that  retreat.      The  first  two  com- 
panies moved  behind  a  projecting  part  of  the  hill,  so  as 
not  to  be  perceived  by  the  enemy.      The  savages,  leaving 
^eir  woods,  attacked  the  two  companies  that  were  nearest 
"^*im;   but  while  they  pressed  forward,  believing  them- 
•clvcs  sure  of  victory,  the  two  that  had  made  the  feigned 
rctrcat  rushed  on,  and  attacked  them  in  the   flank,  while 
W^     others  charged    them  in   front.      The    savages    were 
•^f^ated  and  routed ;   and   the   British  troops  arriving  at 
^n*^  Pitt,  secured  that  important  post.      The  savages  now 
•^de  an  attack  upon  Niagara,  and  carried  four  hundred 
®^n  in  canoes  across  lake  Erie;  but  these  were  defeated 
v*  zxn  English  schooner. 

General  Amherst,  aware   that,   though  the  disci-  coocluded. 

P»^*tied  force  of  Britain  must  ultimately  triumph  over  savage 

lerocity,  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  was  a  great  interrup- 

^^n  to  colonial  prosperity,  made  such  proposals  as,  by  the 

P*^at  influence  of  sir  William  Johnson,  were  accepted  by 

"^c  principal  tribes  ;   and  the  rest,  sensible  that  they  were 

^'^  longer  able   to   contend  with  the    British,  also   sought 

^^  obiained*peace- 

At  home,  little  happened  of  sufficient  importance  to 
^^  a  subject  of  history,  except  thi-  pi'>ce'jding;  rev^arling 
•"Ir.  Wilkes,  already   mcniionxl.      The   cyder   tax,  h«^- 
VoL.  I.  O  • 
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ever,  occasioned  a  number  of  meetings  and  reaolutioik^ 
and  some  riots.  The  crop  had  been  very  deficient, 
the  deamess  of  provisions  caused  great  discontent ;  whi 
was  increased  by  the  representations  of  demagogue 
imputing  the  scarcity  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  infi 
of  Scotchmen,^  whom,  it  was  asserted,  lord  Bute  h 
brought  hither  to  cat  the  fruits  of  England.     The  di 


tisfaction  in  many  places  rose   to  tumult.     The  scarcM.  t}'' 
also  contributed  to  a  different  evil,  the  prevalence  of  n^ li- 
beries to  a  very  al;irming  degree  :  this  mischief  was  fartl^  «r 
increased  by  the  discharge  of  numbers  of  soldiers   asnd 
sailors  at  the  peace,  wlio  had  not  sinc«  that  time  got  irs  ^o 
a  regular  employment :   indeed  at  no  time  were   felons.  «s 
more  pregirant,  daring,  and  atrocious. 

During  this  year  the  legislature  was  informed,  thmat 
very  shameful  practices  prevailed  in  private  mad  housc?s. 
Committees  of  both  houses  inquired  into  the  subject,  a 
found  that  these  pretended  receptacles  for  lunatics  we 
very  frequently  converted  into  prisons  for  the  confineme^st, 
by  the  authority  of  private  individuals,  of  persons  whoh^<l 
done    nothing   oflfensive    to    the  laws    of   their   countr^^"  i 
wives,   who    interrupted  the  debaucheries   of  their  hL»** 
bands;  parents,  who  chose   to  manage  their  own  aflai^^at 
without  implicitly  submitting  to  their  children  ;   childr^^^ 
sisters,  and  wards,  who  did  not  implicitly  yitld  to  paren^-^* 
brothers,  and  guardians ;   in  short,  whoever  opposed  ti^* 
will  of  relations   ;issuming  despotic  power.      Individual-^ 
invesited  with  no  autiiorit\   by  the  law  of  the  land,  arrogp^' 
led  to  themselves  a  power  not  granted  by  our  laws  to  BMT^y 
part  1  l' the  execuiive  government.      They  committed  fc^  ** 
low  subjects  to   ^t^:il  without  an   examinaiion ;   they  su- ^^ 
pended  by  their  hule  wiU  and  authority  the  habeas  corp 
act;   and  in  eitlei  cst:iblishc-d  bastilUs  in  liiitain.      It  w 
found,  thai  the  kci  per s  acknowK-dged  this  absolute  power 
individuals;   and,  wiihout  anv  enquirv,  rccciicd  whom 
ever  their  lettres  de  cachet  chose  to  ^end  to  confincmcD 
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THey  admitted  and  detained  persons  in  their  perfect  senses,    CHAP, 
reciuiring  nothing  farther  than  to  be  paid  for  their  main-       ^^' 
tenaoce.     The  legislature,  having  investigated  this  evil      j^^ 
and  discovered  its  extent,  made  regulations  to  prevent  its 
continuance  or  renewal* 

During  this  year,  two  events  took  place,  which  were 
important  to  the  royal  family,  and  consequently  to  the 
country.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
to  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  was  in 
January  married  to  the  princess  Augusta,  eldest  sister  of 
4ie  king.  The  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  which  was  alter- 
nately in  the  gift  of  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Saxony, 
becoming  vacant,  and  it  being  king  George's  turn,  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  to  present,  was  bestowed  upon  the  infant 
prince  Frederic,  second  son  to  their  majesties. 

Before  we  revert  to  the  internal  and  colonial  contests 
^hxch  agitated  the  first  portion  of  the  present  reign,  it 
*^ems  proper  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
specially  of  those  parts  of  it  whose  acts  must  always  be 
''Important  to  Great  Britain. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  had  been  so  Suteof 
**v  from  answering  its  purpose,  that  its  consequences  had 
'^ft  both  the  contracting  parties  in  an  exhausted  and  de- 
pV'^^ssed  state.  The  family  compact  between  France 
"^d  Spain,  which  was  intended  to  exalt,  had  humbled  both 
t&x^gdoms.  In  France,  internal  dissatisfaction  interrupted 
"^  measures  of  government  for  repairing  the  losses  sus- 
^^«ied  by  the  war.  The  immense  expenditure  of  France,  t'ranee. 
'^^^h  for  herself  and  her  allies,  had  involved  her  in  the 
S^^atest  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  go-'emment  to 
"^Vy  very  heavy  taxes.  The  parliament  of  Paris  objected 
^^  some  of  the  new  financial  decrees ;  and  force  being  em- 
Mt>ycd  to  reduce  them  to  compliance,  they  resigned  their 
^%ces.  Various  representations  were  made  to  the  king, 
^^  justify  their  conduct.  The  duke  of  Fitz-james,  governor 
^f  Languedoc,  imprisoned  some  refractory  members  of  the 
l^^liament  of  Thoulouse.  As  a  customary  mode  of  pro- 
^^urc  with  the  executorial  officers  of  the  king  of  France, 
^His  act  might  indeed  raise  indignation,  but  could  not  exciu* 
^Virprise ;  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  however,  in  H'mn% 
^Hese  circumstances  were  unusual,  and  manifested  a  dcvia-  fKcdom 
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tion  {rota  the  spirit  bjr  which  that  couotty  had  been  actua- 
ted ever  since  the  efitablishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  parliament  of  Tboulouse  impeached  the  duke,  gave 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  and  the  sequestration  of 
his  estattrs,  and  referred  the  cause  to  the  cognisance  of 
the;  parliament  of   Paris,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture.    That   body,   accepting  the    appeal,  ordered   their 
president  to  request  the  king's  presence  in  the  examina* 
tion*     The  king  replied,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Fitz-james 
represeiiieil    his    person,   he    would   himself  take    cogni* 
sairce  of  the  cause*     To  this  intimation  the  parliament 
returned   a   very  strong    remonstrance.       The   death   of 
Fitz-james  prevented  the  dispute   coming  to  issue,  but 
the  spirit  of  resentment  which  had  manifested  itself  did 
not  evaporate. 

Austria  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia a  few  months  after  the   treaty  of   Fontainbleau ;  she 
had  for  ever   renounced  her  claim  to  Silesia,   and  by  her 
stipulations  acknowledged  herself  to  have  totally  failed  in 
the  purposes  for  which  she  had  undertaken  the  war.     By 
her  ambitious  projects'  she  had,  during  the  contest,  incur- 
red  a  debt  amounting  to  twenty-five   millions  sterling; 
which  was  to  her  an  enormous  sum.    The  counsels  of  her 
able  minister,  Kuunitz,  were  necessarily  occupied  in  devi- 
sing means  for  the  diminution  of  this  burden.  One  impor- 
tant object  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  |n 
the  esipress  consent  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  archduke 
Joseph,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
queen,  being  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  election 
took  place  it)  April  1764. 

1  H£  king  of  Prussia,  though  he  had  overcome  all  hik 
enrinit  s,  ai)(]  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  equally  able  in 
cv4.rv   (U  partment,  had   been  so  provident,  that  at  the 

KNI>  OF  THE  WAR  HE  HAD  NOT  CONTRACTED  A  SHIL- 
LING OF  DCBT,  and  had  even  one  vear*s  revenue  in  his 
trtasurv.  i  icderick,  though  now  at  peace,  did  not  relax; 
he  cnij  lo\t:il  himself  in  cultivating  the  advantages  of  tran- 
qujUity,  reviving   industry,   encouraging  agriculture  and 
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cooftmcrce,   improving  his  revenue,   and   rendering   his    CHAP.* 
country  flourishing.  v^^-v^^ 

Russia,  though  advancing  more  slowly  toward  civili-      y^^^^ 
zation  than  the  ardent  genius  of  czar  Peter  had  conceived,  Husab. 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  the  solid  constituents  of  power. 
Hcrr  military  force,  arising  from  such  extensive  resources, 
^iras  extremely  strong*      In  hostilities  she  had  commonly 
been  subsidized  as  an  auxiliary,  instead  of  contributing  as 
m  principal ;   hence  the  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged 
exercised  her    soldiers   without  exhausting   her  finances. 
Her  commerce  was  extending   on   every  side ;  not   only 
from  her  pursuing  the  schemes  of  Peter,  but  from  the  po- 
licy   of   other    countries.      During    the    present  century, 
more  than  at  any  preceding  period,  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  sought  maritime  strength.      Russia  was  the  grand  ma- 
gazine of  naval  stores  :  these  exports  increased  her  wealth  ; 
intercourse  with  the  traders  enlarged  her  commercial  ideas, 
suid  more   strongly   impressed  on    her  the   importance   of 
AU^ritime  force.      Her  marine  was  tapidly  advancing;  and 
from  her  various  resources  she  had  the  great(  st  influence 
with  nations  with  which  she  was  nearly  connected.  Such 
^as  the  state  of  Russia  when  the  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands 
of    a  princess  thoroughly   qualified  by   understanding  ;«nd 
^tftper  to  cultivate  the  productiveness  of  the  country,  im- 
V^Ove  and  multiply   its   resources,    and  call  them  iorth  to 
'^Oeficial  action.   The  empress  Catharine,  in  the  beginning  CAiharine. 
•»    her  reign,  appeared    so    much  occupied  with  her  oun 
dominions,  as  to  attend  little  to  foreign  transactions ;  and 
**^crrely  to  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  her 
^fcighbours,  without  interfering  in  any  of  their  contests  or 
Concerns.  She  had  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  king 
^f  Prussia,  without  embroiling  herself  with  Austria;   she 
^^8  on  amicable  terms  with  Sweden  and   Denmark  ;   she 
•^*cl  kept  totally  aloof  from  the  disputes  of  the  maritime 
P^vrers,  and  professed  the  highest  regard  for  all  the  belli- 
gerent parties,   and  the   greatest  satisfaction  when  their 
^ars  were  at  an  end.      But  at  length  an   event  took  place, 
^hich  showed  that  her  ambitious  character  was  rleR'.ir.vd  to 
O'spiav  itself  in  other  countries   as    well   as   Russia,      On 

th  ' 

7^  5th  of  October  1763,  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
"^S    of    Poland,    died  ;   and   his  son,  the   young  elector,  * 
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oiered  himself  ad  candttate  for  the  throne.  The  kmg  of 
Prussia,  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland  from 
becoming  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  opposed  the 
choice  of  its  present  head.  The  Russian  empress  joined 
Frederic  in  his  opposition  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  and 
recommended  count  Poniatowsky,  a  Pole  by  birth,  repre- 
sentative of  a  powerful"  and  illustrious  family,  and  himself 
a  man  of  great  virtues  and  accomplishments ;  and,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  interests  she  sent  a  powerful  army 
into  Poland.  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  connected  with 
the  house  of  Saxony,  wished  success  to  the  elector,  but 
had  neither  the  disposition  nor  power  to  employ  force  in 
his  favour.  Branitzky  and  Radzivil,  two  Polish  chieftains 
of  great  power  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  oppose  Poni- 
atowsky,  but  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  Poland ; 
and  Poniatowsky  was,  on  the  7th  of  September  1764, 
elected,  by  the  title  of  Stanislaus  II'  king  of  Poland. 

In  southern  Europe,  a  war  had  subsisted  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  between  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Corsica.  The  islanders  had  been  at  first 
headed  by  a  German  adventurer,  whom,  trusting  to  his 
air-built  promises  of  interesting  the  great  powers  in  their 
favour,  they  chose  king,  by  the  title  of  Theodore  king  of 
Corsica.  Finding  him,  however,  not  to  possess  the  power 
-and  influence  to  which  he  had  pretended,  they  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  the  throne  and  retire  into  banishment. 
The  Corsicans,  after  this  event,  chose  a  native  chieftain, 
named  Giacinto  Paoli,  general  of  their  armies,  and  presi- 
dent of  their  councils ;  and  under  this  commander  they 
were  superior  to  the  Genoese  troops.  After  a  contest  of 
many  years,  the  senate  of  Genoa  applied  to  the  most  chris- 
tian king  for  assistance  ;  and  in  August  1764,  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  between  the  French  and  Genoese,  by 
which  die  king  of  France  guaranteed  the  island  to  Genoa, 
and  promised  to  send  a  naval  and  military  force  to  assist 
in  its  reduciion.  The  Corsicans  applied  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  London,  to  mediate  for  them  with  the 
French  monarch ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  their  behalf, 
and  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  Corsica. 
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Tbi  British  parliament  met  on  the   10th  of  January    CHAP. 
igr^.     TJic  question  of  general  warrants  was  early  in  ^^.-v'.L^ 
tke  season,  brought  again  before  the  house,  in  a  new  form  ;      ]-g5 
HkI  CD  the  29th,  underwent  a  very  able  discussion,  in  Meeting  of 
vliich  many  ingenious  arguments  were  brought  forward  on  ment. 
Wch  tides,  new  rather  in  detail  and  illustration  than   in  General 
|rinciple.      The  speakers  of  opposition  showed  the  evils  ^***'^"*** 
vhtch  might  arise  from  general  warrants  in  a  greater  mul- 
tiplicity of  lights  than  before,  and  administration  enlar- 
ged more   than    formerly    on    the    impropriety    of    the 
iiterposition   of  the  house  of  commons  in  declaring  the 
law  of  the  land :  but  the  real  grounds  of  argument  on 
both  sides  were  and  must  have  been  the  same,  as  the  sub- 
ject had  been  so  completely  debated  in  the  preceding  year. 
After  a  very  warm  contest,  it  was  dismissed  by  the  pre- 
riotts  question. 

The    deliberations    of  parliament  were  now   turned  Pianoftax- 
towards  America.       Both  the  justice  and   expediency  of  *^^"'^' 
texation  underwent  a  discussion,  on  much  more  compre* 
beasive  principles  than  in  the  former  year,  when  the  prob- 
lUe  efficiency  of  the  tax  appeared  to  he  the  sole  conside- 
ttion.     The  petitions  and  manifestos  from  the  American 
•kmies,  denying  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to 
te  them,  being  read,  the  minister  submitted  the  question 
;^  the  house.       A  more  important  subject  of  discussion 
W  rarely  been   presented  to  the   British  parliament.      It 
^^  a  question,  the  extent  and  consequences  of  which  its 
Proposer  had  by  no  means  digested ;  it  involved  the  gene- 
•*!  objects  of  colonization,  the   means    by  which  those 
^erc  to  be  affected,  and  the  particular  constitution,  state, 
^^  sentiments  of  the   British  colonies.       In  considering 
^i«  subject,  many,  by  arguing  from  the  practice  of  parent 
^^taitries  and  their  plantations  in  ancient  times,  were  led 
^  very  faulty    conclusions    respecting   the   question   be- 
^^cen  Britain  and  her  colonies.     The  motives  for  colo- 
nization  have  been  extremely  different    in  different  ages, 
^^Xintries,  and  circumstances ;  and  from  that  dissimilitude 
^*ttte  a  proportionate  diversity  of  relation  and  reciprocal 
*^tercst  between  the  mother  country  and   the   plantations, 
^nuall  states,  with  cou fined   territories  and    an  increasing 
population,  M'cre  frequently  obliged  to  send  the  surplus  «!'  ' 
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CHAP,  their  inhabitants  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  This  was 
^„^^^  the  cause  of  colonial  establishments  from  Phenicia,  and 
1765.  from  Greece;  whose  plantations  in  Asia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere,  were  from  their  nature  not  dependent  on 
the  parent  country.  They  often,  indeed,  retained  a  close 
intercourse  with  each  other,  from  identity  of  extraction 
and  language,  and  similarity  of  manners  and  government ; 
but  the  parent  country  was  far  from  claiming  any  authority 
over  its  emigrated  descendants.  This  kind  of  colony 
resembled  the  children  of  a  family  setting  out  to  seek 
their  fortunes  abroad,  because  they  had  no  means  of  sub« 
sistence  at  home  ;  settling  themselves  in  a  foreign  country, 
subsisted  and  protected  by  their  own  efforts ;  consequently 
no  longer  under  the  command  of  the  parents,  whatever 
their  affection  might  be  for  them  and  their  brethren.  The 
colonies  of  the  Romans  were  planted  from  other  causes, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  on  a  very  different  footing. 
The  state,  increasing  at  home  in  population,  and  abroad 
in  territories,  found  conquered  countries  drained  of  inha- 
bitants by  long  wars,  but  abounding  in  cultivated  land. 
They  therefore  sent  settlers  from  Rome"  to  occupy  the 
lands,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
waste  from  the  reduced  populiuion.  Here  the  mother 
country  offered  comfortable  subsistence  to  her  offspring 
for  their  industry,  and  protection  for  their  allegiance. 
The  Roman  colonists  were  not  adventurers  sent  to  seek 
their  fortunes  with  the  "  world  all  before  them,"  but  chil- 
dren settled  by  parents  in  farms  entirely  dependent  on 
themselves:  and  these  plantations  were,  and  must  have 
been,  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  Advocates  for  the 
taxation  of  the  British  colonies,  in  writings  and  speeches, 
quoted  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  plantations;  advocates 
against  that  system  quoted  the  independence  of  the  Grc» 
cian  emigrations ;  although,  in  reality,  neither  example 
would  apply.  Modern  colonies  have  neither,  like  those 
from  Greece,  been  establishments  originating  in  necessary 
separation,  and  therefore  in  their  nature  independent; 
nor,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  springing  from  specific 
donative  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  donor,  and  there- 
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fore  in  their  nature  dependent.  They  have  been  settle-  CHAP, 
ments  formed  for  the  purposes  of  immediate  or  eventual  ^^^^^-i^. 
gain;  and  they  proposed  the  accession  of  resources  to  1751^ 
die  parent  country.  The  great  and  leading  inquiry  was,  Prjndpiet 
how  are  these  colonies  to  be  rendered  most  beneficial  to  a  of  Bnu»h 
slate  so  circumstanced  as  their  parent  country  ?  The  plans  ^^1?*"^^ 
of  different  European  nations  in  the  government  of  their 
colonies,  varied  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
parent  country,  the  circumstances  of  the  settlements,  and 
the  character  of  particular  administrations.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  American  colonies  was  similar  to  the  polity 
of  Britain,  in  establishing  provisions  for  the  security  of 
property,  liberty,  and  life ;  they  therefore  possessed  the 
right  of  taxing  themselves  by  their  representatives.  This 
was  a  privilege  which  the  Americans  thought  inherent  in 
them  as  British  subjects,  and  confirmed  by  charters  admit- 
ted by  the  mother  country :  its  practical  enjoyment  consti- 
tuted a  great  part  of  their  comfort  and  happiness ;  and 
'teaching  them  to  value  themselves  and  their  respective 
colonies,  inspirited  those  exertions  which  rendered  them  so 
beneficial  to  the  British  empire.  The  actual  benefits  that 
accrued  to  England  from  her  colonies,  consisted  in  the  in- 
crease of  people,  as  the  means  of  security  and  productive- 
ness were  augmented;  and  in  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing 
accession  to  our  trade,"  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  multi- 
plying colonies.  Commercial  benefits  were  the  objects  of 
the  plantations ;'  the  question,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
simply  was,  how  are  these  advantages  to  be  most  effec- 
tually promoted,  insured,  and  improved  ?  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  expedienct,  requiring  no  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions about  abstract  right.      Experience  showed  that 

n  This  was  sir  Robert  WalpoWsview  of  the  suhjeot,  declared  when,  aa  we 
have  alrewdy  oIjsimvcmI,  he  m  us  expressing  his  ohjections  to  Taxing  America.  Aa 
b'>^  opinion  iras  ranch  quoted  durinyc  the  discussion  het'ore  ua,  it  may  not  be  for- 
eign to  our  purpose  to  repeat  it  in  bis  own  Murds:  "  I  will  leave  the  taxation  of 
America,"  wild  he,  **  tor  some  of  my  successor^  who  may  have  more  courafj^  ♦ 

tJnu  I  h:ive,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce  than  1  am.  it  has  been  a  maxim 
with  utr,  during  my  adinintstration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  Americua 
colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude;  nay,  it  h»s  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
if'iv|;tdaritic!>iu  their  trade  \\ii\i  Kui'Ope;  for^  by  encouraging  them  to  an  exten- 
sile ^Towiiijr  forcij;n  commerce,  if  they  gain  5()0,(«X)|.,  1  am  convinced,  that  in- 
two  )ear&  at'tcrwardi,  full  ^50,0001.  of  their  gain  will  be  in  his  majesty's  exche> 
quer,  by  the  labour  i<nd  pHKluct  of  this  kingdom;  as  immeni>e  quautities  of 
eitery  kind  of  our  manutaetures  go  thither;  and  as  they  increase  in  their 
foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  ia  taxipg 
diem  more  agrccablv  to  tlicir  own  cortstitutiim  aud  to  ours." 
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CHAP,    crur  gains  had  been  very  considerable,  and  acquired  with* 
^*^^  out  murmur  or   dispute,  by  the   old   plan,   of   profiting 
^j^^       from  their  commerce,  and  demands  for  our  productions: 
wisdom  had  now  to  determine,  whether  an  adherence  to 
^  system  of  experienced  benefit  daily  increasing,  or  the 
adoption  of  new  schemes  of  doubtful  operation  and  cer* 
taiq  opposition  was  most  likely  to  continue  and  extend 
that  benefit  for  which  colonies  were  established. 
Bill  for ira-         The   British  minister  preferred  the  untried  theory  to 
8tami>        the  essayed  plan;  and  stated  to  parliament,  that  having 
Sutiea.        postponed  his  scheme  of  taxation  till  this  session,  expect- 
ing that  the  colonies  would  have  offered  an  equivalent, 
instead  of  a  compensation,  they  had  sent  remonstrances. 
On  the  7th  of  February  1 765,  he  opened  his  system  to  the 
commons,  ar&d  in  a  committee  moved  fifty-five  resolutions 
for  imposing  stamp  duties  on  certain  papers  and  documents 
used  in  the  colonies,  and  introduced  a  bill  grounded  upon 
(he  propositions. 

Of  the  two  parties  which  opposed  government,  the 
duke  of  Newcastlt^s  was  the  more  strenuous  in  combatiDg 
%ht  stamp  actm  The  principal  leaders  among  the  whig 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  general  Conway  and 
Mr.  Dowdeswell.  Ministry  had  now  acquired  a  very 
*  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  brilliant  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Charles 
J^v^'  Townshend,  who  had  lately  come  over  to  their  side.  The 
W^  or,  3yppQrje,.3  Qf  British  taxation  asserted,  that  the  colonies 
bad  been  planted  by  our  care,  and  nourishe*d  by  our  induU 
gencei  and  that  as  America  had  been  the  cause  of  great 
expense,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  she  should  'contribute 
toward  the  general  demands  of  the  empire,  as  a  part  of 
which  she  was  protected.  The  British  legislature  (they 
said)  had  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  every  settlement  within 
the  British  territories,  The  Americans,  though  not  nomi* 
lially,  were  readily  represented  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  thus  were  qp  a  footing  with  many  individuals  and 
bodies  of  Britons,  who,  having  ostensibly  no  vote  in  the 
flection  of  meipbers,  were  equally  included  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislature.  The  British  finances  were 
exhausted  by  a  war  begun  for  the  security  of  the  colonies; 
it  was. therefore  not  only  equitable  that  they  should  ron« 
tribute,  but  extremely  -ungrateful  in  them  to  refuse.     Th(j 
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natioti  had  Contracted  an  immense  debt  to  give  them  ptd^-    elf  AI*. 
tection ;  the  navigation  act,  that  palladium  of  British  com-       ^  ' 


merce,  had  been  relaxed  in  their  favour ;  in  short)  Britain     ^^^^ 
bad  treated  them  as  fayourite  children* 

The  arguments  df  the  opposers  of  the  stamp  act  were  and  agninsjf 
resolved  into  two  heads  t  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  ^^^"^^' 
America,  and  the  expediency  of  exerciaing  that  rights 
The  sovereign  claim  of  taxation  proposed  by  the  pending 
bill,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  free- 
dom ;  it  would  undo  the  security  of  property,  and  was 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects*  The  perfection 
of  the  representative  system  is,  that  the  delegate  is  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  constituent,  and  is  bound 
himself  by  the  laws  which  he  has  a  share  in  enacting.  In 
Great  Britain,  every  individual  may  be  said  to  be  virtually 
represented  i  as  every  law  and  impost  extends  equally  to 
those  who  have^  as  to  those  who  have  not  votes*  The 
Americans  were  not  even  virtually  represented^  and  so 
far  were  members  of  the  British  parliament  from  being 
interested  in  securing  the  property  of  the  Americans^  that, 
if  the  right  of  taxation  were  admitted,  by  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  colonies,  they  would  relieve  their  own* 
Such  were  the  arguments  used  against  the  right  of  tax« 
ation*  On  the*ground  of  expediency  it  was  urged,  that 
from  the  established  system  we  had  denied  very  great 
benefits,  commercial  and  financial ;  that  the  willing  con« 
tribntions  of  the  colonies  in  demands  for  our  commodities^ 
diough  circuitously,  increased  our  revenue  much  more! 
than  any  direct  impost  would  augment  it^  since  it  was 
already  manifest  that  they  would  very  unwillingly  pay.  The 
particular  regulations  of  the  act  itself  also  underwent  a 
severe  discussion.  But,  whatever  arguments  might  be 
forcibly  used  against  taxation  as  a  political  system,  thd 
stamp  act  itself,  merely  as  a  measure  of  finance,  wacr 
liable  to  little  objection.  The  subjects  and  duties  were 
extremely  clear  and  definite,  so  as  to  preclude  arbitrary 
exactions;  simple  and  practicable  in  its  operations,  i€ 
would  require  little  expense  in  the  Collection ;  and  equitable 
in  its  subject,  it  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who 
were  al)lest  to  bear  its  burden.  It  was  likely  to  be  pro« 
ductive^  through  the  increase  of  commsrcje,  and  conse* 
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quendy  of  engpigements  subject  to  the  duty.     It  boxe 
character  of  ita  author,  skilful  in  finance,  but  not  profoucr- ad 
in  legislative  politics.     The  bill  was  carried  through  tx^-    xh 
houses  by  a  great  majority ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  Marc^  h, 
passing  into  a  law,  became  an  important  epoch  in  the  h: 
tory  of  the  present  reign.     The  arguments  on  both 
in  parliament  were  repeated,   and  enlarged  upon  in  t 
political  writings   of  the   times.     Opponents  to  gover*  xi« 
ment  represented  the  act  as  not  only  iniquitous  in  its^  Jf* 
but  as  part  of  the  general  arbhrary  system  of  lord  Bu'^e, 
whose  counsels  they  conceived  to  have  still  a  directi^sn 
in  government.     According  to  their  account,  the  couart 
intended,  by  subduing  the  liberties  of  America,  to  prep£«  re 
the    way   for  overturning   the   constitution   of   Englar^d- 
These  allegations,  little  as  they  were  justified   by  facCSf 
were  very  generally  believed  by  persons  already  disposed 
to  impute  evil  designs  to  the  executive  government. 

The  American  agents  were  not  slow  in  transmittiz^S 
to  their  respective  colonies  an  account  of  the  stamp  a^^« 
the  opposition  that  it  encountered  in  parliament,  and  t 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  England.    Prepossesses 
as  the  colonies  were,  with  a  notion  that  the  British  go'*'"" 
ernmcnt  entertained  arbitrary  designs,  they  now  conceiv^^^ 
that  America,  thus  taxed  without  her  consent,  was  inten^J-^ 
ed  for  slavery  ;  and  they  resolved  on  a  vigorous  resistanc^^'  • 
They  saw  powerful  opposition  in  parliament,  and  disple 
sure  throughout  the  nation  ;   they,  therefore,  entertaini 
hopes  that  parliamentary  ability,  anti- ministerial   public: 
tions,  and  popular  clamour,  might  bring  about  a  repei 
and  they  were  av/are    that  a  ferment    in   the    province 
would  powerfully  promote  such  a  measure.      The  leadei 
of  all  the  colonies  bestirred  themselves  to  excite  the  indij 
nation  of  the   people ;  they  published   in  pamphlets,  am 
circulated  in   newspapers,  arguments  against  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  taxation,   and    represented   it   as  thi 
forerunner  of  slavery.     The   provincial   assembly  whici 
first  met  after  the  promulgation  of  the  stamp  act,  was  th< 
assembly  of  Virginia ;   a  colony  particularly  distinguishec 
for  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  mothc 
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csantry  and  the  English  constitmion*  Virginia*,  indeed^  clfAP« 
was  more  remarkable  for  a  sympathy  of  sentimejit  with 
Britain  than  any  of  the  other  provincea,  and  had  received  ^1705 
the  impression  so  prevalent  in  England  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  lord  Bute's  administration,  that  the  consti* 
tution  was  in  danger :  and  here  commeitted  provincial 
opposition  .to  taxation  by  the  British  parliament.  The 
asseni)  ly  having  met  on  the  29th  of  May,  after  a  very* 
warm  debate,  passed  resolutions  disavowing  the  right  of 
the  British  parliament,  or  of  any  other  body  than  the 
assembly  of  Virginia,  to  legislate  for  that  colony*  The- 
{pounds  of  the  disavowal,  however,  implied  tbeii*  attach- 
inent  to  the  British  constitution :  they  rested  their  claims 
en  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  declared  and  con- 
firmed by  their  charters.  The  assemblies  of  the  other 
solonies  adopted  similar  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  which  they  all  concurred  in  voting  to  be  a  most  uncon- 
stitutional law,  and  a  violation  of  their  rights.  The 
asseiAl)ly  of  Massachusetts  bay  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  taken  the  lead  in  denying  to  the  British  parliament 
the  right  of  taxation ;  and  now,  seeing  that  the  other 
states  were  severally  strenuous  in  the  opposition,  projected 
a  general  concert  among  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose 
they  formed  a  resolution,  declaring  the  expediency  of 
holding  a  congress,  to  consist  of  deputies  from  the  several 
assemblies,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  common  grievances 
under  which  the  colonies  laboured  from  the  late  acts  ot 
parliament,  and  frame  and  prepare  a  general  petition,  with 
addresses,  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  both  houses. 
Letters  sent  to  the  different  assemblies  communicated  thia 
vesolution,  and  invited  the  other  provinces  to  meet  in 
•ongress  at  New  York  on  the  12th  of  October.  Such  of 
the  colonial  assemblies  as  met  before  this  period,  acceded 
to  the  proposition,  and  nominated  deputies ;  but  though  a 
great  ferment  arose  through  America,  yet  it  did  not  break 
•ut  into  actual  tumult  till  autumn.  The  people  then 
threatened  to  discontinue  the  use  of  British  manufactures 
until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed :  yet  the  British 
minister  meanwhile  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
he  had  not  apprehensions  of  any  serious  or  important 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  his  financial  scheme.      He 
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CHAP.    had.  formed  no  measure  to  enforce  its  operation ;  from  his 
^^'      conduct,  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  it  as  merely  a 


^j^      tax,  which,  though  it  might  be  somewhat  unpopular  before 
it  was  perfectly  understood,  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
subject  of  complaint.     He  proceeded,   therefore,  in  his 
.  favourite  pursuit  for  the  good  of  the  revenue. 
Anncsa-  Mr.  Gr£Nvill£  fouud  that  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  its 

ideofMan  centrical  situation,  and  its  adjacency  to  such  a  line  of 
to  the  coast,  was  a  great  receptacle  for  smugglers ;  an  evil  which 
could  not  be  thoroughly  prevented  under  its  existing 
government,  as  the  sovereignty  was  not  vested  in  the 
crown,  but  ha  a  British  subject*  It  had  originally  be** 
longed  to  the  family  of  Derby ;  and,  by  the  affiance  of 
a  daughter  of  that  house  to  the  family  of  Athol,  had 
descended  to  the  dukes  of  AthoL  Mr.  Grenville  pro- 
.  posed  a  bill  for  annexing  the  sovereignty  to  the  crown  of 
England,  leaving  to  the  duke  the  estates  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  island,  and  indemnifying**  him  for  the  rights 
that  he  was  requirt^d  to  relinquish.  The  bill  was  passed 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  followed  by  laws  for  preventing 
illicit  trade. 

Several  causes  now  combined  to  weaken  and  distress 
administration.  The  stamp  act  was  very  unpopular  in 
its  principle,  and  ^till  more  obnoxious  from  the  apprehen- 
sions that  were  entertained  of  its  e$*ects.  The  threats  of 
the  Americans  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  British  manu- 
factures, caused  a  gieat  alarm  among  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  ship  owners ;  and  this  alarm  naturally  spread 
among  all  the  mechanics  and  labourers  dependent  on 
those  three  classes.  While  afraid  that  they  would  be 
deprived  of  work,  they  had  another  subject  for  dissatis-* 
faction  in  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  high  price  of  provi- 
sions ;  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  the  whole 
of  this  year,  and    which   created   great  discontent  and 

p  The  terms  )|^nt«d  to  the  duke  of  Athol  were  70,0001.  besides  %  pension 
(or  life  to  himself  Hiid  to  the  dnchess.  As  the  bargain,  on  the  part  of  his  gnce, 
was  a  eompulsory  suorifice  to  the  |;ood  of  the  state,  on  every  principle  of  joaCiee 
between  soverei;;ii  and  subject,  he  ous^ht  to  hate  received  Terr  fuil  indemnifi- 
cation. It  was  alleged  hj  the  dnke's  friends,  that  the  corapenntion  was  not 
a«Ie<)uate.  His  son  ami  successor,  the  present  duke,  having  afterwards  person- 
ally examined  and  infipected  the  8t»te  and  resonrecs  of  the  island,  and  the 
advantages  of  «  hieh  his  familj  had  been  deprived,  applied  (br  a  modification 
and  amendment  of  the  |»rescnt  bargain  ;  but  this  belongs  lo  a  much  more  ad' 
taoced  period  of  the  history. 
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damoun     Although  the  dearoess  of  these  nece5$^ary  arti-    CHAP. 
cles  could  not  justly  be  attributed  to  ministry,  yet  by  the  ^^^,^L^ 
populace  It  was  char^ged  to  their  account.  i^e^^ 

With  these  causes  of  popular  discontent,  a  measure 
relating  to  the  royal  family  cooperated  in  accelerating  the 
downfall  of  the  Grenville  administration. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  session,  the  king  having  indUiKMi- 
been  indisposed,  a  very  great  alarm  took  place,  from  the  ^oV*^^ 
general  affection  with  which  his   majesty's  virtues  were 
regarded,  and  also  on  considering  the  long  minority  which  * 
must  have  taken  place  if  the  termination  had  been  fatal. 
The  king,  on  his  recovery,  having  gone  to  the  house,  in 
his  speech  took  notice ,  of  his  illness ;  ;^nd   said,  ^^  that, 
^  though  not  attended  with  danger,  it  had  led  him  to  reflect 
*^  on  the  state  in  which  his  family  and  country  would  be 
^*  left,  should  it  please  heaven  to  put  a  period  to  his  life 
"  while  his  successor  was  of  tender  years.  For  that  reason.  On  hk  rv- 
*^  be  recommended  to  parliament  to  make  such  provision  ^eom-  ^ 
"  as  would  be  necessary,  should  any  of  his  children  succeed  n**"^** 
'*  to  the  throne  before  they  respectively  attained  the  age  foran 
"  of  eighteen  years  ;^  and  proposed  to  their  consideration,  ^ori^. 
^^  to  empower  him  to  appoint,  by  instruments  in  writing 
^^  under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other 
"  person  of  the  royal  family  usually  residing  in  Great 
^^  Britain,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  such  sue* 
*^  cesaor,  and  the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until  such 
^^  successor  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  sub- 
*^  ject  to  the  same  restriction  as  had  been  provided  by  a 
^^  regency  act  which  had  been  passed  on  the  death  of  the 
^^  late  prince  of  Wales."     A  bill  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  lords,  in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  recom- 
mendation, that  the  council  of  regency  should  consist  of 
the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  his  majesty's  brothers ; 
the    duke    of    Cumberland,    his   uncle ;    princes   Henry 
Frederic'  and  Frederic  William,  the  king's  two  youngest 
brothers ;  and  the  chief  officers  of  state  for  the  time  being. 
A  question  arose  in  the  house,  who  are  the  royal  family  ? 
llie  law  lords  explained   it  to   be,   the    descendants   of 
George  II. ;  ministry  acquiesced,  and.  the  bill  passed  the 

•q  See  his  roajcsty's  speech,  State  Papers,  1765. 
I.a(e  duke  of  OujnbcrtaiKl. 
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CMAP.    house  of  lords.      According  to  this  interpretation,  no  one 
'^'        could  be  named  regent,  except  the  queen,  or  some  one 
j-g^       sprung  from  George  II. ;   her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Rogciicy     dowager  of  Wales,  therefore,   was  not  included.      In  the 
house  of  commons  this  omission  was  construed  to  be  an 
indignity  to  her  royal  highness ;  and  a  motion  was  made, 
that  the  name  of  the  princess  should  be  inserted  imme- 
diately after  the  name  of  the  queen.     This  amendment 
being  admitted,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  peers,  and  so 
it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  administration  having  never  been  popular,  wai 
now  become  vtry  obnoxious ;  and  temporary  and  inci- 
dental distresses  were  imputed  to  their  misconduct  and 
evil  designs.  Complaints  had  for  several  months  pre- 
vailed among  the  silk  weavers,  that  their  employment  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  encouragement  l^stowed  on 
French  manufactures.  Near  the  close  of  the  session, 
their  murmurs  rose  to  tumultuous  expostulation ;  and  in 
numerous  bodies  they  surrounded  the  palace  and  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  presented  a  petition  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances*  A  mob  once  collected,  from 
whatever  cause,  rarely  confines  itself  to  just,  legal,  and 
constitutional  operations ;  these  persons  therefore  pro- 
ceeding to  various  outrages,  were  at  length  repressed  by 
the  interference  of  the  military,  who  were  called  in  to 
assist  the  civil  power  in  the  reestablishment  of  order  and 
tranquillity.  Inimical  to  ministry,  great  numbers  of  the 
people  and  some  of  the  popular  leaders  ascribed  the  ground 
of  complaint  to  their  misrule,  and  severely  censured  the 
means  that  were  necessarily  employed  for  the  suppression 
of  the  disorders. 

Other  circumstances  now  cooperated  with  the  popular 
enmity  to  administration.  The  cabinet  had  evidently  lost 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  The  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  secret 
supremacy  of  lord  Bute,  ascribed  the  declension  and 
decay  of  their  influence  to  the  suggestions  of  the  alleged 
favourite.  According  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Grenville  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford  had  not  been  such  subservient  tools 
to  what  was  stiled  the  interior  cabinet  or  secret  junto,  as  wa* 
expected  and  required,  and  had  frequently  thwarted  the 
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lovereigo  and  hia  private  frienda  and  counsellors  both  in   CHAP, 
measures  and  appointments.     The  popular  party  asserted  v^..^;^. 
the  omission  of  the  princess  dowager's  name  in  the  first     u^^^ 
bill  of  regency,  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  court  as  an 
intended  insult,  and  as  such,  to  have  been  resented.     Bu( 
it  has  never  been  proved  that  lord  Bute   retained  the 
alleged  power  and  influence ;  and  therefore  no  conclusion 
founded  on  such  a  supposition  can  be  admitted  as  histori- 
cal truth.    That  the  king  might  be  more  attached  to  some 
individuals  than  to  others,  independently  of  their  political 
qualifications,  is  no  less  probable,  than  that  a  sovereign 
should  have  the  affections  of  another  man.     It  is  equally 
natural  and  allowable,  that  a  monarch  should  wish  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests  and  aggrandisement  of  the  pbjects  of 
his  attachment,  in  preference  to  indifferent  persons.     The 
duty  of  his  situation  precludes  not  the  bestom^al  on  his 
friends  of  offices  of  honour  or  emolument,  for  which  they 
may  be  respectively  qualified.     In  the  many  departments 
of  executive  service,  there  are  offices  which  do  not  require 
an  equal  degree  of  ability  and  effort  as  others.     Places  of 
high  trust  a  patriotic  sovereign  will  bestow,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  pow^r,  on  the  fittest  that  can  be  found  for  promoting 
the  public  benefit ;  but  there  are  many  other  subordinate 
appointments  which,  without  detriment  to  the  public  good, 
may  be  given  according  to  private  favour.     Agreeably  to 
the  principle  and  rule  which  directed  his  choice  of  minis- 
ters from  the  beginning,  the  king  chose  his  chief  official 
counsellors ;  but  some  offices  of  less  importance  he  was  wil- 
ling to  bestow  according  to  his  own  predilection.  It  appears, 
that  after  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  firmly  established  himself 
and  his  partisans,  one  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  extend  his 
own  patronage  by   donatives  to   his  creatures ;  that  he 
strongly  thwarted  his  royal  master;'  and  that  the  other 
chief  members  of  the  cabinet  joined  in  his  unaccommoda- 
ting and  refractory  opposition.     Hence  was  thought  to  be 
derived  their  procedure  in  the  regency  bill ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  ministers  possessed  no  more  favour 

t  See  Life  of  lord  Chatham ;  Hiitory  of  the  late  Minoritj ;  and  Juniof*! 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  *'  After  two  years  submiMion  (nyt  Juaiua^ 
yoa  thought  you  had  ooUected  a  fltrength  sufficient  to  control  hit  influeBoe^  ana 
that  it  was  your  turn  to  he  a  tvrant,  because  you  had  been  a  slave." 

Vol.    I.  Q  q 
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CHAP,    with  the  king,  than  they  had  enjoyed  with  the  peopk  firoiii 
^^^^^_^  the  commencement  of  their  administration.    Various  con- 
1765.     Terences  took  place  between  the  chief  ininisters  and  the 
sovereign,  respecting  their  continuance  in  office ;  at  length, 
according  to  general  and  uncontradicted  report,  the  duke 
of  Bedford  presumed  to  use  such  language  to  his  sover* 
eign,  as  could   not  possibly  be   tolerated;'  and,  as  his 
colleagues  adhered  to  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
administration  was  dismissed^ 
IMtniMBBl  Mr.  George  Gremville's  ministry  has  eventually 

GrenTiiie  proved  a  very  important  era  in  the  history  of  this  reign; 
^l^^"**"*"'  He  himself  was  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  upright 
intentions ;  possessing,  however,  that  species  and  degree 
of  ability  which  may  be  of  great  public  service  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  he  by  no  means  rose  to  that 
genius  which  can  adapt  its  exertions  to  situations  untried." 
Besides,  the  new  circumstances  which  Mr.  Grenville 
encountered,  were  of  his  own  creation ;  he  assumed  an 
hypothesis,  that  the  country  was  so  much  exhausted,  as 
not  to  have  the  means  of  adequate  revenue  without  a  new 
source ;  but  his  theory  was  demonstrably  erroneous :  such 
a  revenue  was  raised  as,  exclusive  of  America,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  peace,  annually  reduced  the  national  debt. 
Industrious  as  Mr.  Grenville  showed  himself  in  his  inqui- 
ries, and  accurate  in  financial  calculations,  as  a  politician 
he  proved  himself  not  equal  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  His  projects  to  produce  a  partial  increase  of 
revenue  drove  the  colonies  to  disaffection,  and  generated 
a  fatal  political  change,  without  obtaining  the  revenue 
which  he  sought,  and  which  might  have  accrued  circuit- 
ously  to  the  country  if  he  had  left  the  subject  untouched. 
Mr.  Grenville  has  been  charged  with  being  the  tool  of 
lord  Bute  to  establish  absolute  power;  but  his  conduct 
affords  no  ground  to  justify  the  imputation  of  unconstitu- 
tional views.  The  proceedings  respecting  Wilkes  were 
rash  and  precipitate,  but  interfered  no  more  with  liberty, 
than  the  measures  of  every   minister  had  done  since  the 

m 

revolution.      His  schemes  of  6nance,  on  which,  including 

t  See  imlUical  writings  of  iTfiS,  passim  ;  also  JuiiiuK^s  Letter  to  the  I»ukc 
«f  Redfonl  in  h  note.  u  See  the  ^dmirahle  character  of  Gipcunlic*  UrftM^a  by 

Mr.  Burke,  in  hia  speech  on  A.mei*icau  tazatiuu. 
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American  taxation,  the  merits  of  his  ministerial  character    CHAP, 
(tn,  dilplay  an  industrious  man,  of  official  habits  and 


experience,  conversant  in  details,  without  rising  to  the  17^5^ 
general  principles  of  political  economy ;  but  neither  in 
th^ir  plan  nor  execution  do  they  manifest  arbitrary  inten- 
tions. In  his  acts  he  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be  vio* 
lating  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  in  his  measures 
for  the  operation  of  his  acts,  he  showed  no  intention  nor 
disposition  to  give  them  effect  by  force.  Authentic  history 
is  not  justified  in  exhibiting  him  as  the  promoter  of  arbi- 
trary power;  but  the  reviewer  of  his  administration,  allow- 
ing him  the  credit  of  an  upright  public  steward,  will 
discem  that  he  was  not  a  consummate  statesman,  and  must 
Itgret  that  political  measures  most  fatal  to  this  country 
originated  in  the  ministerial  projects  of  Mr*  George 
GttnviUe. 


\ 
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His  majesty  continues  to  desire  a  ministry  unconnected 
with  party  poiitics.^^AppKes  through  lord  Bute  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  that  purposc'-^Mr.  Pitfs  propositions  deemed 
by  the  sovereign  inadmissible^^-^Frustrated  in  his  grand 
obj&ct^  the  king  commissions  the  duke  of  Cumberhnd  t6 
form  a  ministry .-^The  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
whig  party  come  into  office. — New  ministry  court  the 
populdr  favour^-^t  Want  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  Jl/f*.  Pitt. — Sudden  death  of  their  patron^  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.^^hange  in  administration  encourages 
in  America  opposition  to  the  stamp  act.^-^-ColoniaI  con- 
certs  and  associations  against  British  commodities*^^ 
Outcry  in  Britain  against  the  stamp  act. — Meeting  of 
parliament. '^American  affairs  chief  subjects  of  ministe* 
rial  consideration. — 3dinister*s  plan^  a  declaratory  latVy 
reserving  the  right  of  taxation  and  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act-^plan  adopted — declaratory  hrw  passed-^^repeal 
of  the  stamp  act.'-^Rockingham^s  system  shows  good 
intentions^  but  temporizing  policy. Series  of  popular  acts. 
^^Planfor  the  government  of  Canada.— Change  of  minis- 
try.-^Mr.  Pitt  receives  full  powers  to  form  a  new 
administration* — View  of  affairs  in  British  Indiajfrom 
the  close  of  the  war  with  France  to  the  grant  of  the 
Dewanne*-— Character  of  the  system  pursued  by  the 
company^s  servants  in  India  at  this  period. 

CHAP.  WHEN  the  Grenvillc  administration  waa  draw- 

^'       ing  to  a  close,  offers   had  been  again  made  to  Mr.  Pitt, 


I76S.  ^^^  ^^^  illustrious  statesman,  considering  solely  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  proposing  ministers  to  be  appointed 
merely  for  their  fitness,  made  no  allowance  for  particular 
predilections,  would  not  accede  to  any  terms  short  of  a 
complete  change  of  men,  measures,  and  counsels,  and 
would  not  even  gratify  the  court ,by  leaving  to  tu  appoint- 
ment the  subordinate  offices.     His  majeaty  did  not  deem 
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It  expedient  to  purchase  at  9uch  a  pric^  even  the  services    CHAP. 
of    Mr.  Pitt.    The  agent  in  this  last  negotiation  had  been  ^^^J,^^ 
the   duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  now  employed  by  the      i^^^ 
i^ingr  to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  duke  had  himself  been 
much  connected  with  the  whig  party ;  of  which,  the  duke 
of    Newcastle  being  far  advanced  in  years,  the  marquis  of 
Rookingham,    an    upright,    amiable,    and  well   disposed 
toblcroan,  of  very  great  fortune,  was  now  reckoned  the 
iie^cl.     His  highness,  not  having  succeeded  in  his  appli* 
carion  to   Mr.  Pitt,  made   proposals  to   the  marquis  of 
Socikingham,  which  he,  without  any  communication  with 
fiui.^  great  man,  accepted.     The  marquis  of  Rockingham  Roekior- 
V3.9  made  first  lord   of  the   treasury,  the  duke  of  New-  miniitnb- 
^«*tle  lord  privy  seal,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  chancellor  of  the  ^'^ 
fe^Lcrlicquer,  the  duke   of    Grafton   and   general   Conway 
prsTicipal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  earl  of  Northington 
chat^cellor. 

This  administration,  considering  itself  as   the  whig 

^o^i^liederacy,  which  had  in  two  preceding  reigns  possessed 

th^     direction  of  affairs,  appeared  determined  to  proceed 

'^PciTi  the  whig  principles,  and  to  court  popular  favour ; 

*o**  Ability  or  political  experience  none  of  the  principal  min- 

^'^^  rs  were  distinguished.     The  severest  accuser  of  lord 

^  ^^-^'tc  would  not  pretend  that  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 

^^  ^  raised  for  his  wisdom,  any  more  than  his  lordship ; 

'^     ftr,  however,  as  pleasing  manners  and  whig  principles, 

^  ^'  ^li  moderate  talents,  fit  a  man  for  conducting  the  affairs 

9  great  nation,  the  marquis   was  qualified  for  being 

P^'^rne  minister.     This  cabinet  did  not  at  first  attain  the 

P^l^ularity  which  its  members  expected  from  the  appoint* 

^^Bt  of  a  whig  connexion.      Why,  said  the  city  of  Lon* 

^^ti  and  other  numerous  bodies,   is  not  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 

*^^ad  of  affairs  ?    The  marquis  of  Rockingham  may  be  a 

^''^Hy  well  disposed  man,  but  what  are  the  proofs  of  his  poli* 

^cal  capacity  and  of  his  being  able  to  remedy  the  many 

tbvils  that  have  befallen  this  country  since  the  resignation 

Xif  Mr.  Pitt?^The  public  had,  in  fact,  without  perceiving 

it,  undergone  a  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  constituents 

x}{  a  beneficial  administration.    Men  no  longer  considered 

the  question.  Is  or  is  not  the  minister  connected  with  the 

great  whig  familcs?  but.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  fit  for  con- 
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bHAP.    ducting  the  business  of  the  nation  ?  It  was  apprehcni 
^^,^^^,;^  that  the  whig  parcy  had  made  its  peace  with  the  seci 
.1765.     j^T^^o  by  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  popular  hyp^a* 
thesis,  the  country  was  governed.    The  chief  prop  of  tlm  ii 
ministry,  was  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  washimsol/ 
a  most  zealous  whig,  with  all   the  principles,  sentimenr^, 
and  prejudices  which  had  distinguished  that  party  during 
the  reign  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  but  this  advan- 
'*«*^  of     tage  they  did  not  long  enjoy  :  on  the  31st  of  October  hi« 
Cumber-     roval  highness  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  fozty- 
»•"**•  fifth  year  of  his  age. 

HiselisrM-         WiLLTAM  AUGUSTUS  duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  maa 
of  very  respectable  and  amiable  moral  qualities*     In  the 
private  relations   of  life,  his  conduct  was  highly  merito- 
rious.     He  was  an  affcctionace  brother  and  uncle,  a  mild 
and  generous  master,  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend,  and  ^ 
zealous  well  wisher  to  the  interests  of  his  country.      H^ 
was  charitable  to  the  pc^or,  liberally  bestowed  aims   on 
those  who  could  not  work  to  earn  their  bread,  and  devised 
a  variety  of  employments  for  those  who  could  labour.  Jl^ 
was  a   brave,  intrepid   soldier ;  and   if,  as  a  general,    1%^ 
was  not  very  successful,  his  disappointments  could  not  l''^ 
imputed    to    want  of  resolution,   activity,   or  enterpri^ 
His  campaigns  in  Flanders  were,  no  doubt,  less  success! 
than  the  expectation  of  the  country  anticipated  ;   but  tho' 
were  too  snnguine.      It  was  not  considered  that  his      _ 
ness,  when  commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  army,  yr^^^ 
only  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  few  antecede*  "^f* 
opportunities  of  military  experience,  and   had  to  comh^^^ 
marshal  Saxe,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  time,  at  tt^"^ 
head  of  a  more   powerful   army   than    France   had  cv^^^ 
before  brought  into  the  field.        His  conduct  during  tl 
rebellion    met    with  great  praise.         The  severities  ths 
followed  (and  which  the  perverse  malignity  of  jacobit 
styled  cruelty,  and  no  doubt  exaggerated,^  in  order  to 

der  the  heroic  prince  unpopular)  were  perhaps  8alui_„^ 

and    beneficial.        F'ortune    does  not   always   attend   th^  '^^ 

V  'Vhv  report  generally  prevalent  in  Scotlnnd,  concerning  the  Ruficringt  Of 
rebels  not  hnni^ht  to  tri;«l,  m'c  so  tutally  inooniiistcnt  with  the  inilil  and  bene 
lent  chamcter  ot'tlic  roval  (^enentl,  ami  are  ioundecl  on  suppositions  90  rr 
fiantto  low,  jiistirt^  an<i  lonunnn  humanity,  that  they  carry  with  then  to' 
evidence  of  their  fal»choo«!. 
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krave.      The  campaign,  which  ended  at  Cloister-Seveii)    CHAP, 
certainly  was  not  successful :  his  highness's  retreat,  how- 


aver,  saved  a  number  of  brave  men,  who  might  have  ^^^ 
been  destroyed  by  the  French,  had  he  been  rash  enough 
to  continue  the  contest.  His  cautious  prudence  preserved 
an  army  destined  to  victory  under  another  general,  and 
actually  laid  the  foundation  of  prince  Ferdinand's  sue- 
eesses*  His  highness,  after  this  event  living  in  retire- 
BQcnt,  was  eminent  for  the  exercise  of  the  private  virtuesf 
and  so  liberal,  munificent,  and  kind  was  he  to  all  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  that,  although  historical  read- 
ers may  perhaps  not  immediately  discover  in  his  life  the 
ground  for  his  usual  title  of  the  great  duke  of  Cumber* 
land,  they  can  in  every  part  of  his  character  find  facts  to 
justify  the  application  of  the  good  duke. 

When  the  change  of  ministry  became  known  in  Ame«  ProeMdr 
rica,  the  spirit  which  had  been  long  gathering  (>urst  into  'j^,^^ 
open  violence;  first  and  principally  at  Boston,  and  after- 
wards in  several  of  the  other  colonies.  At  Boston  Uie 
fury  of  the  populace  was  directed  against  the  officers  of 
the  crown;  both  those  who  were  supposed  friendly  to 
taxation  in  general,  and  those  who  were  appointed  for 
executing  the  stamp  act.  Their  houses  were  pillaged, 
their  furniture  was  destroyed,  their  official  papers  were 
eommitted  to  the  flames,  and  only  by  concealment  did 
they  save  their  persons.  The  governor  assembled  the 
council  of  the  province,  and  found  no  inclination  in  them 
to  suppress  the  riots.^  He  attempted  to  muster  some 
companies  of  militia  in  order  to  keep  the  peace;  but  they 
refused  to  obey  his  orders.  The  stamp  officer,  seeing  the 
danger  of  the  employment  which  he  was  required  Co  exer- 
cise, resigned  his  office.  In  the  other  colonies  the  dis- 
orders were  not  so  outrageous  as  at  Boston,  but  were 
sufficiently  violent  to  frighten  revenue  officers  from  col- 
lecting the  duty  on  stamps.  No  duty  was  levied,  and  the 
act  was  completely  inefficient.  Deputies  from  nine  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  met  at  New  York,  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber  1765,  to   hold  a  general  congress.*     After  having 

V  See  Stedman'ii  Hi&tory,  p.  S9. 

X  "The  four  colonies  not  represented  in  thin  congress  were,  New  Hampt^ 
dkire,  Virginia,  Mortli  Carolina,  an<1  (iefirgia.  Front  the  last  three  of  theie, 
depatiei  vere  sot  lOAt,  because  tlic  letters  from  Xfin&adha'setti  bahr  afrivcil 
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CHAP,    spent  sevenil  days  in  debate  and  deliberation^  the  dele* 
gates  drew  up  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of 


1^0^  t}«e  colonies.  Respecting  the  first  head,  their  righU^  they 
proceeded  more  on  the  moderate  principles  of  Virginia 
and  the  middle  colonies,  than  on  the  violent  republican 
ideas  of  New  England ;  the  rights  which  they  asserted 
they  claimed  as  British  subjects,  and  according  to  the 
British  constitution.  The  declaration  set  forth,  that  they 
pwed  the  same  allegiancie  to  the  sovereign  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  all  due  subordination  to  parliament ; 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities^  as  their  fellow  subjects ;  that  no  taxes  could 
be  imposed  upon  free  born  Britons,  but  by  their  own  con* 
sent,  or  that  of  their  representative^ ;  that  the  colonies 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  represented  in  parliament; 
that  the  only  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  were  those  that  were  chosen  by  themselves ;  and 
that  no  taxes  had  been  oir  could  be  imposed  upon  then) 
but  by  their  representatives ;  that  all  supplies  to  the  /crown 
were  free  gifts  from  the  people ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  un^ 
reasonable  in  the  British  parliament  to  graj^it  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  and  finally,  that  trial  by 
jury  was  the  right  of  a  British  subject*  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  i^^t\r  grievanct$ :  the  stamp  act  tended  to  subverjt 
the  right  and  liberties  of  the  colonies  j  the  duties  imposed, 
unconstitutional  in  their  principle,  were  oppressive  ia 
their  operation,  and  the  payment  impracticable ;  the  British 
manufactures,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revenue ;  the  restrictions  impor 
sed  by  the  late  acts  would  disable  them  from  purchasing 
these  articles,  and  consequently  would  materiaUy  injure 
the  revenue ;  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
depended  on  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties :  and  these  considerations  of  right  and  expediency 
they  had  firmly,  but  respectfully,  urged  in  memorials  and 
petitions  to  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 

dtiring  the  reecu  of  their  DSserobtics,  whieh  were  not  afterwards  perrahted  te 
niect  till  the  fst  of  Ociobci*  had  passcfl :  and  in  New  Haropshiix?,  the  aaaeroblj 
did  not  think  fit  to  appoint  cleptitics,  although  they  approved  of  the  hoklineof  a 
general  congress,  and  signifiefl  an  inolinalioii  to  join  in  way  petition  that  should 
he  agreed  upon  l>y  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonics."    See  Slednian's  ilittorr, 
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BsrixMfl.lhbMtttU  visqlutians.footted,  aa  impohaat   csar- 
jiofait  was  gained  by  cbe  Bibetiiig>txf  tliia  congress^'  nk  the.^^Y^;;^ 
•udbiishoNiDt  €f !  a  corre&pbnde^e  aodcoocert  bet^eea*     ^^^^^ 
die  leading  men  of.thf  aeiteral  ocdoiics;  which  paired  the, 
wwf  tar  a  comfaifiaboD^  should  futursxircumsUnscs  render, 
dieir  joint  effiuta  necessary  or  expedient.     The  moderation 
of  dieir  >proceedin^9  the  alleged  grounds  of  their  claims^  the. 
fairness  of  dieir  professions^  -  and  the  apparent  respectful* 
ness  of  their  statements  tatbe  king  and  parliament,  mani^ 
fested  ai  sound  policy,  much  more  formidable  than  tumttl* 
tuous  violence^  "Associations  were  formed  tor  prohibiting.  fteuAa- 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures  until  the  stamp  .j^ntt  Ua^ 
act  should  be  repealed*     On  the  1st  of  November,  when  y^f"]*" 
die  act  was  to  commence^  neither  stamps  nor  distributors 
were  to  be  found.     Commerce  was  at  a  Aland,  because 
the  instruments  were  wanting  that  were  now  to  legalise 
its  transactions*     The  civil  courts  could  not  proceed  for 
die  same  reason*     The  customs  could  not  be  levied :  in 
short  thcure  was  a   general  stagnation  of  business;   and 
Mr*  Grenville's  Scheme  of  taxation,  so  far  from  improving 
the  revenue,  obstructed  one  of  its  principal  sources* 

In  Britain,  grestt  Clamours  arose  against  the  stamp  act,  effeotiof 
and  the  numufecturiog  and  mercantile  interests  pronsoted  b^^^i^ 
peutions  fort  its  repeal*  The  colonies  were  represented  aa 
grossly  injuiied,  and  the  violence  which  hacl  been  c6mmit'» 
ted  wasB  imputed  to  despair*  Britain  itself  was  in  a  dis« 
tressed 'situation  ;  manufactures  were  at  a  stand,  commerce 
was  stagnant,  proYssions  were  at  an  enorinous  price,  and 
a  nunierous  populace  without  the  means  of  procuring  a 
livelihood*  A<  great  part  of  our  eviU  was  imputed  to  the 
situation  of  America;  and  from  that  cause,  commercial 
difficulties  were  likqly  to  increase ;  as  vast  sums  were 
owing  to  British  nierehants  from  the  colonies,  which  the 
debtors  declared  an  inability  to  pay  ia  their  present  situation* 

AKcaxcA*  affairs  were  the  chief  objects  that  engaged  Piamof 
the  attention  of  the  Hockingham  administration,  whose  Jl^'^^*' 
situation  was  extremely  ddicate  and  embarrassiag*  Oa 
the  one  hand,  the  Grenville  party,  the  devisers  of  Ameri* 
can  taxation,  an4  the  framers  of  the  stamp  act,  insisted  on 
coercive  measures :  on  the  other,  Mr*  Pitt  and  his  adhe- 
rents disavowed  t^  right  ^of  taxing  America,  and  acqui- 
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cmr,  «icisd  inibe.  rer«aoe  ciraiitoailjr  dernnrd  iram  htt  bjr 
^^"  conimerce.  Mioistry  proposed  to  steer  a  middle  coiinei 
i76ft.  wliicb-  thej  thought  woold  neither  precipitlOe  disturbsucss 
ia  America  by  the  rashness  of  their  couosek,  nor  degrade 
A&  dignity  of  the  crown  and  nation  by  irresoiution  and 
weakness.  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  wrote  letters  to  thb 
purport  to  the  governors  of  the  chief  colonies,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  a  disposition  to  grant  relief  to  grievances, 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  British  cpown  and  par** 
Uamant*  He  recommended  to  them,  to  try  leni«nt  mea* 
aures ;  but,  if  they  should  fail,  to  use  the  force  with  which 
they  were  intrusted. 
Meeting  of  .  PiLBXiAMENo:  met  on  the  16th  of  December  1765 1 
mcnt  when  his  majesty  in  his  speech  took  notice  of  important 
occurrences  in  America*  He  stated, .  as  a  reason  for 
a8eemi>iing  the  parliament  before  the  hc^idays,  that  nume- 
rous vacancies'  had  taken  place  in  the  hoUse  of.  commons^ 
which  he  wished  them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sup* 
plying,  that  they  might  proceed  after  the  recess  to  a  great 
variety  of  important  aflfairs.  On  the  14th  of  January 
1766.  1766,  they  met  after  the  holidays;  his  majesty  again,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  treated  chiefly  of  American 
affairs^  and  recommended  such  a  temperature  of.  policy  as 
might  restore  harmony  to  the  colonies^  without  detracting 
from  the  rijgfats.of .  Britain.  This  was  the  middle  course 
whkh  ministry  adopted,  and  by  which  they  hoped  ta 
satisfy  both  the  promoters  and  opposera  of  American 
taxation.  The  beginning  of  the  session  .was  employed  in 
axumining  a  great  variety  of  petitions,  both  from  Ameri* 
cans  and  from  British  merchants  and  mm^ufacturers ;  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  establish  the  evils  that  resulted 
isom  the  stamp  act.  The  original  proposers  of  the  tax 
contended,  that  these  pedtions  were  procured  by  ministe- 
rial artifice ;  but  that,  even  if  trade  had  suffeced  to  the 
degree  alleged  in  those,  petitions,  it  would  be  better  to 
submit  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  than' by  a  repeal  of 
the  act  to  hazard  the  total  loss  of  British  aupremacy*' 

To  ascertain  the  grounda  of  the  petitions  and  tom» 
plaints,  and  also  other  imporiant  facts  respectingithe  cokn 

/  y  By  th<  tiit\f  SfiiiikKmeii^ind  tlksdMBigi  ofjnlsittt;}'; 
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niest  "Wttlieubs  were  eiaiiihusd'  by  pailtMlel^t;   kad  nS  <MUk 
these,  the   most  Wstiogiiished  ins  BeAJamin  Pranklm. 


Bred  ft  printer,  this  extraofdnarjr  ttian,  chroirgh  getrius  ^^^ 
and  industry  regulated  and  directed  by  judgment,  rMe  tb 
a  high  pinnacle  of  physical  discovery :  4ie  soon  showed, 
diat  the  mind'  wbtch  could  elicit  fire  from  the  heavens, 
eoald'  convert  and  reverberate  the  rays  of  moral  and 
poHdeat  light.  He  had  visited  and  inspected  thte  greater 
part  of  the  colonies,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  beiit 
hiformed  and  ablest  men  hi  ail,  and  none  was  conceived 
more  accurately  to  know  the  chrcumstances  of  the  eolonkn 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  or  itere  ably  to'tote-^ 
prehend  the  policy  which  iti  such  circumstaitees  and 
dispositions  would  be  most  suitable  and  beneficial* 
Highly  estimated  among  his  cottntr3rmen,  he  had  beefr 
appointed  the  provincial  a^nt  for  representing  to  tki^ 
Britiah  government  the  evils  that  must  accrue  from  the 
oew  system  of  taxation.  The  Grenville  ministry  Utde 
regarded  statements  tending  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy 
of  their  own  measures.  By  the  Rockingham  adminia* 
tratfon  his  accounts  were  very  differently  received,  and 
he  was  called  to  give  evidence  before  the  house  of  com* 
mons*  His  testimony  tended  to  prove,  that  the  colonists 
were  well  affected  to  the  parent  country,  and  considered 
die  interests  of  Britain  and  America  so  closely  connected-; 
diat  they  could  not  be  separated  without  the  greatest  loss 
to  both  parties*  Impressed  as  Chey  were  with  thfs  truttT, 
and' attached  t6  the  parent  country,  dieirs  was  the  affection 
of  British  subjects,  enjoying  constitutional  rights:  the 
oew  system  of  taxation  and  the  stamp  act  they  deemed 
lagrant  violations  of  tho^e  rights,  and  would  not  submit 
to  the  present  act,  or- any  other  proceeding  from  the  tnme 
principle,  unless  they  were  compeUed ;  a  conciliatory  sys« 
tem,  therefore,  beginning  with  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
#ouid  reestablish  tranqurlHty  and  harmony*  Such  was 
the  substance  of  Franklin's  evidence ;  and  from  its  intffn*^ 
sic  probabflity  ted  consistency,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  witness,  it  taiade  a  very  strong  impression  both  on 
parti^ment  and  die  public. 

Those  who  were  friendly  to  a  repeal  consisted  of  two 
pardes :  di#  feumda  ^  aataiatvy^  wte  maintaintd  the  right 
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iuanty  ctf  r^ficin^ng  tfaitifr  pMrdcuUr  «cfc|  aod-the  TOfamb 
11^]^  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  eotireVf  ^tfUM.  to  parUtii^ent  th^  ng^t  of 
taicaliaf).  The  qo«8tiOR  Msblved  Uffelf,  iherrfiore,  into 
%mQ  ^ivisiiNis  t  iBti  whe^v  Btitain  ]p^8te8afld  the  right- of 
tniiig  the  colonie«  or  notf  Mly^  whether  tifee  mamp  act 
wa«;  or  wa«  not  expedient  i  Thtt  6th  qoeflttoR,  depending 
chmAy  upon  great  and  conMkuftibnal  principlea,  award- 
ed -Kn  ample  field  for  political  reaaoniag.  The  demers  of 
die  tight  of  taxation,  after  piiefalory  remarks  on  the  natore 
and  end.  of  g^ernaftentf  and  th<  ooaoiponem  prtndples*  of 
J4]at  9nd  beneficial  polity,  took  a  view  of  the  conatitntioa 
of  li^ngU^nd  in  the  meana  that  it  haa  eaubiished  for  levy- 
ilfg  tftxea^  Tracing  oqr  hiatory  up  to  the  earbeet  tincs.^ 
and  pqraaing  it  downwatda,  they  eontendedv  that  no  Brt« 
tiab  wbjeot  had  be^ntaxed  bat  by  bfmaelf  or  hssrepre* 
a«^ta|i\P)Q9 ;  •  and  thni  this  tight -the  planters  of  colonies 
Qgrriisd.'With  them  when  they  emigrated,  not  aa^  specific 
charter  granted  to  those  colonies,  but  as  a  general  right  of 
British  sul^eets.  The  operation  of  this  right  they  iUas- 
iraled^ina  great  variety  of  instacioes;  they  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  asake  a  diatinctioa  betweta  larfaat  diey 
aaUed  external  duties,  that  is,  restrictions  on  commerce ; 
and  ksterna),  to  be  levied  on  the  body  of  the  people, 
Vhey  adduced  various  arguments  from  ithe.  praesice  of 
ancient  stales ;  and  quoted  modem  instances  of  the  impol- 
tsyroC  coercive  meaanres  and  tuxation  oo  coloaieai. 

I  Taa  argiunenta  in  favour  of  taxation  sipere  lesa  fisr- 
cible,*  though  more  ext^stve  and  detailed,  and  supported 
by  a  great  Variety,  of  alleged  precedents  «  trell  as-instan* 
pes*.  The'  British  'con^tttRHion  wai-  ia.  a  .fluetunting  state  s 
and  many  things*  which  were  once  conB^ftutinnal  were*Qo 
longer  aa  now«  VaricHtB  taxes  had^beeiltnarsbd^  contrary 
to  law,  by  forced  benevoleaoes,  ship  mohey,  and  other 
miBans;  and  the  coilntaipn-  between  the  representation 
and  taxation  could  not  stand  iho'test  of  HiatDricalsnqairy: 
representation  was  very  arbitrary  and  accidental ;  wheress 
taxajdon  wns  general.  ,  There  was  in  the  diffsrent  cbknie^ 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  regulations^  which  all  showed  tfac 
jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country,  exerting  itself  aaiaight 
be}t  aaawen'the  cinaumttan^scof. sbeacsaar}.  aadiherotflfece 


datues  had  been  kvicd  wldiMtHlie  leaBtoppoikm.  '  l%e  CHAr 
"■avigalioii  act  shut  up  their  oooimcrce  with  foreign  eoim-  ^' 
tries  ;  but  did  they  ever  queetioii  the  legality  of  that*  act  ? 
Their  potts  were  nMide-snbjeot  to  duties  which 'CraMiped 
and  diminished  their  trade,  yet  it  never  was  maintained 
that  this  impost' was  iUegal.  The  distinction  between 
internal  and  external  taxes  was  totally  unfounded  $  if.  a 
tax  were  laid  on  any  article  at  the  ports  of  New  England^ 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  wiy  other  colony,  its  operation' 
wonid  be  as  much  fck  as  if  it  were  raised  in  jthe  inland 
part  of  the  country.  Respecting  the  representation  in 
pafikimettt,  the  Americans  were  as  much  represented  as 
dM  grealast  part  of  the  people  of  England*  America,  it 
wasB  *  alleged  by  the  Grenville  party,  never  could  have 
objected,  to  Vaxation,  unless  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  s^dicums  doctrines  recently  so  prevalent  in  £ng)«id. 
The  question  was  not  now,  what  wa»  law,  and  what  uuas 
fbt  constitution  i  but,  what  u  law,  and  what  is  the  consti- 
tutMD  f  If  a  practice  had  generally  prevailed,  had  been 
held  to  be  law,  and  never  had  been  questioned,  as  a  num- 
ber of  preeedents  proved  this  to  be,  it  became  law*and  the 
constitution  by  that  very  admission*  Various  ^mtutes 
respecting  Chester,  Durham,  and  other  places,  were 
quoted,  particularly  by  Mr*  Grenville,  to  support  the 
praolice  of  taxing  without  representation.  Protection 
and  obedience  were  reciprocal:  we  protected  America, 
therefore  she  was  bound  ^o  obey  tUs  country,  and  'she 
mast  either  obey  in  all  points,  or  in  i^one.  When  was 
America  emancipated?  Was  she  not  still  dependent  ottf 
the  mother  country  i 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  spoken  with  his  usual  abjUty  on 
the  opposite  side,  replied  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  -demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  arguing  on  judicial  precedents  in 
great  questions  of  legislative  policy.  ^  I  come  not  here 
^  (he  said)  armed  at  all  poims  with  law  cases  and  acts  of 
^*  parliament,  with  the  statute  book  doubled  down  in  dogs 
^^  cars,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty;  but  for  the  defence 
*^  of  liberty,  upon  a  general  constitutional  principle :  it  is 
^*  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm ;  on  which  I  dare  meet 
^  any  man."  He  contended,  that  if  America  had  yielded 
lb  taxation  by  the  Britjsb  parliameaty  in  which  she  wos 


aotTepwictad;  the  would  yield  to  vlivery^; '  And*  that  i 
nymd   of  jodictal  dccisitms   e60ld   not   make  akver^ 
libertyy  nor  agreetUe  to  the  constitutiop  of  England*    lU 
lAsiated  that  there  waa  a -difference  between  internal  and 
^eternal  taxation ;  the  first  being  imposed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raisittg  a  revenue,  and  the  second  for  Ihat  of 
legulatiag  ^commerce.     Mi*«  Grenville  had  asked,  wheti 
were  the  colonies  €moneipat€df  ^^  When  (said  Mr*  Pitt) 
*^  weretheymade slaves ?  America  has  produced  to  this 
^  country,  through  a  trade  in  ail  its  branches,  a  revenue  of 
^  two  miUions  a  year :  this  is  the  price  that  America  pays 
^  you  Sox  prosection.  Are  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  act  to 
*'  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  that  revenue  i  and,  as  she  has 
^  ahown  a  determination  to  resist^  how  are  you  to  render 
^  your  stamp  act  efficient  Ms  it  by  force  i  force  wMl  destroy 
^  the  value  of  the  object  for  which  you  are  contending :  the 
^  event  will  be  extremely  precarious,  and  even   success 
^  destructive:  if  America  falls,  she  will  fall  like  the  strong 
man«  and  with  her  p^U  down  the  pillars  of  theicoosiftu- 
tipn*- '  On  these  grounds,  he  proposed  that  the  stamp  ML 
should  be  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately  repealed. 

MsNiSTftT  introduced  a  prefatory  bill,  decfarring  that 
Briuin.had  a  right  to  tax  America.  The  declaratory- tict 
passed  in  the  begini|ing  of  March;  and  on  the  18th,  the 
swnp  act  was  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167.*  Some 
time  afser,  atnother  bill  was  passed  to  indemnify  those 
who  had  ineurred  peaaltiea  on  itcount  of  the  stamp  act. 
l^«psl*r  Thx  great  object  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  appears 

to   have    been   popalaritv«      The   cyder   Ux  had    beeli 
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most  undeservedly  unpopular.  To  court  the  favour 
of  the  people,  they  proposed  and  procured  the  repeal  of 
tbis  tax,  though  equitable  and  productive*  Reaolnttooa  of 
the  house  were  passed,  declaring  the  illegality  of ;  general 
warrants  and  the  seizure  of  papers.  They  proposed  and 
procured  an  aAt  for  restraimog  th^'impomadon  of  foreign 
sUkSir  and  thereby  excited  the  joyfbl  gratitude  of  the 
English  mtonulnetttrers*  The  price  of  com  s^ll  continu- 
ing high,  provisions  were  made  for|ireventing.monop(^y  and 
exports^  and  procuring  \yy  importation  a  more  liberal  supply. 

■  % 

ft  8^sl%rfisAfnbi^MiitMih.  *  ^ 


Thqr  piottioted  the  exCenMim  of.  |ya4ft^  diptciaily  by  -a  OHAr> 
commercial  treaty  with  Ruaeia*  Kotmathauuidtng  theae 
popular  and  beneficial  acta,  the  mioiairy  could  not  aoqotre  "^ma 
ereditf  atreogth,  and  atability.  The  vocariea  of  the  hypo^ 
theaia  concerning  aecret  influcnoe^  repreaented  them  aa  the 
toola  of  lord  Bute,  who  employed  them  until  a  more  effi* 
oient  cabinet  could  be  formed,  and  would  aoon  abandon 
them  when  no  longer  neceaaary  for  hia  purpoae.  The 
partiaana  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thoae  who  from  patriotiam  wiah* 
ad  the  reigna  of  government  to  be  placed  in  the  ableat 
hands,  deatrcd  that  he  ahould  be  prime  miniater;  and' 
before  the  termination  of  the  aeaaion,  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation  wished  and  expected  a  apeedy  change  of  min- 
istry* Their  immediate  diasolution  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  chancellor  Northington* 
After  the  pi;orogation  of  parliament,  ministers  projected 
a  plan  for  the  civil  government  of  Canada.  The  new  syt;* 
ttm  proposed  to  leave  to  the  natives  their  ancient  rights  of 
property  or  civil  laws,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their 
criminal  code  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal  system  of 
English  jurisprudence.  The  chancellor  represented  the 
scheme  aa  theoretical,  visionary,  and  totally  unworthy  of 
practical  statesmen ;  and  declared  he  could  no  longer  be 
a  member  of  so  incapable  an  adminiatration.  His  majea^ 
waa  convinced  of  their  incompetency  to  carry  on  with 
baneficial  effect  the  functions  of  administration.  He  made 
overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt,  containing  ample  powers  to  form  a 
a  ministry,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  the  administration  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  terminated. 

Rockingham's  ministry  had  been  formed  on  a  prin*> 
ciple  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
preceding  reigns.  It  waa  composed  of  what  was  called 
the  whig  connexion^  but  certainly  showed  neither  ability 
nor  efficiency  that  could  make  it  permanent.  The  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  Burke,  which  were  employed  in  ita 
defence,  endeavoured  to  impute  ita  diasolution  to  the  inte* 
rior  cabinet,  the  existence  of  which  he  aaaumed,  and  the 
fancied  operation  of  which  he  deacribed  with  auch  strength 
and  brilliancy.*  But  it  really  fell,  from  ita  own  weakness: 
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the  most  hnportant  offices  there  was  neither  grel 
talents,  political  knonrledge,  nor  official  experience, 
marquis  himself  was  a  ver\'  upright  and  disinterested  mi 
and  his  colleagues  possessed  fair  and  respectable  charai 
ttrs  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  from  their  owi 
judgment:  they  wished  to  please  all  parties,  a 
indicating  more  of  an  amiuhle  disposition  than  of  profoun- 
wisdom,  and  leading  to  indecisive  and  consequently  inei 
fectual  measures.  Of  this  kind  was  their  principal  polii 
that  asccnaini-d  the  character  of  their  administration<— t 
luw  %vhich  declared  the  British  right  of  taxing  Ameri< 
and  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.^  Their  less  importaKst 
measures  were  popular  rather  than  able.  lliey  certainM^ 
were  very  moderate  in  the  bestowal  of  lucrative  appoint* 
mcnts  on  themselves  or  their  friends ;  but,  on  the  oth^r 
hand,  their  claims  on  public  gratitude  were  not  greasC* 
f^crhaps,  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  history  <»f 
ministers,  a  set  of  men  more  respectable  for  private  charac- 
ters, or  more  inefficient  as  public  servants,  than  the  marqiais 
of  Kockingham^s  administration. 

Be  FOR  c  we  proceed  with  British  affairs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  view  of  India.  On  the  coasts  of  Cor<:y- 
man  del  and  Malabar,  we  have  brought  the  narrative  of 
those  India  transactions  in  which  France  was  concernedf 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  Those  of  Bengal,  to  which  b< 
power  and  influence   in  the  last  years  of  hostilities  ve: 


l>  Till'  ii-ndiT  uill,  I  Ii'ipc,  ]mnlnn   inr  for  iTpeatiiijr  what  1  had  fofnnf*"^'" 
ii'rittcn  on  tliJM  siilijrct,  as  it  illustniti-M  the  ^ifiuiifis  oii  which  I  Ibrnicd  a  ju^^ 
iiiriit  of  ilu-  fiiuiiiui.s  n\   U'ukiiJjiham's  niinisti"}'  — **  An  »itcinpt  to  iatisfy  t^** 
pniiirs  of  lotnlly  c<Mitrar\  vK'ws,  Iit  not  (Ucirliii};  the  )»niiit  nt  imue,  h  nir^''J 
ciUici' the  oiV<<i)riii^  of  ui<Mloii),  or  lIu*  pui'vnt   of  sucet'^ts.      Such  ti'in|>orift2^ff 
iiidc-cisioii   j;cMior:ill_v  ilisMUi-fifs  l»ot!i    pai-tit's,  uiul   keeps  ihc    (nfrcitncei  ifi^** 
The  Mtuiiip  HCihtid  lici'n  opposed  In  Anicrit-N,  not  ms  incS|M.*iiictit,  htit  aiuiija**^ 
They  hml  not  pivttMided  tiiut  \Uvy  eoiiid  nr>t  pa\  t)ic  impost,  but  that  thtf  iniT"^ 
scrs  h:nl  no  n«iht  to  tax.      Kither  llie  stamp  hcI  was  a  pricvanrr,  op  wm  not-     " 
a  prie\anco,  llit'   reclress  did  not  apiily  to  liic  iul)|c«-t  of  complaint;  if  not.    • 
a  jfrii^:i:uT,   why  oIut  ifdrt'ss  :     If  the  cliirftio:.s  of  the  coloiiios  were  grt'U""* 
lens,  it  wnuhl  h.ive  heen    jnst   in    paHiament  tn  disre{;urd  tlicin  ;  aiifl    wiK^    *^ 
unwiM-,  nii-oi-dii.;;  to  the  %':(hie  of  the  object.  nti-:n.s  oi  coerciiMi,  itixl  prob**^* 
ru-idt.     If  the   ri.:;ht   was  ascertained,  and   we  tii'»Mj;ht  eoemnii    pnidenty    ^**  ^ 
repeal  w<»idd  be  atisunl ;  if  not  the  drclai*ation  of  ^l^hl   wouhl  lien  nitrv  **^j 
teni  liiMvai'o      If  rln'  ciniiiilaiiits  of  Anierica  were  well  ^ifniiMli>d,  then  it  ^^'^^ 
h;ive  b-.MMi  just  and  wise  to  pei.<nincr  the  exercise  ot  an  nniirst  power.     Her*  ^  .j 
the  (;i:«iiileria:iie  oj' :ui  olirioNiiiii^  s])eeiilHti%'e  principle^  wiih  the  hltai:dOiitnc>'^  ^ 
pHM  ill  il  Ik'hIm.  fur  wliieh  only  it  foiiht  deserve  supprtrt.   The  drelai-atoi'^       cX 
ti:ii:.'«!  I  ■  .■:'i:;l:  larl,  in  Aineriea,  »hr    trifeet  of  the  re|ii-al.     Th«*  meHSiir*'^  ^^ 
til     li'iiki'i-ij  ■!  I  adniiriisinition  were  esfoenied  the  re&uli  of  ;;no<l  intentions^ 
Oi'  f>.  «.hleaii<l  «irM-t-it^htcd  policT.**    Life  of  Burkc,  litedtlion,  p.  70. 
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little  extended,  we  have  not  pursued  to  so  late  a  period,  but    CHAP. 
left  them  at  the  perfect  establishment  of  the  company's  ^^^„^,^^ 
power*       Meer  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  the  viceroy  of  these      ^^^ 
provinces,    elevated  by  the  English,  and   dependent  on 
them,  found  himself  by  his  elevation  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers.     The  relations  of  his  deposed  pre* 
decessor  regarded  with  resentment  the  man  whom  they 
deemed  the  murderer  of  their  kinsman,  and  the  usurper 
of  his  power.      The  sums   stipulated  to  indemnify   the 
English  had  exhausted  his  treasury ;  and  the  commercial 
privileges  granted  to  them,   diminished  the   revenue  by 
which  he  might  have  repaired  his  finances.       To  relieve 
his  necessities,   he    betook  himself  to  unwarrantable  and 
tyrannical  methods  of  levying  money,  and  thus  lost  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.     From  the  indigence  and  dissa^ 
tisfaction  of  his  people,  he  was  unable  to  procure  or  extort 
the  supplies  that  he  required ;  his  troops  were  ill  paid  and 
useless ;  and  his  principal  lords  not  only  resisted  his  arbi- 
trary exactions,  but  refused  the  just  and  accustomed  tri- 
bute.    Thus  distressed,  he  tried  to  relieve  himself  by 
iofringing  on  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  to  the 
servants  of  the  India  company,  and  thereby  alienated  the 
affections  of  those  who  alone  were  able  to   defend   him 
against  his  enemies.      In  the  year  1758,  the  mogul  or 
emperor  of  Hindostan  had  been  deposed  by  a  conspiracy, 
headed  by  his  vizier,  and  assisted  by  the  Mahrattas;  and 
not  long   after  his  deposition,  he  died  in  prison.     His 
eldest    son.    Shah    Zadda,  ^  endeavoured    to    assert    his 
right  to  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Law,  a   French  gentleman,    who,  with  about  two 
hundred  of  his   countrymen,    after  the  conquest  of  the 
French  settlements  in  Bengal  by  the  English,  had  retired 
among  the  natives.      Shah  Zadda  marched  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Bengal.       Ramnorain,  the  nabob,  or  gover- 
nor of  Patna,  within  Jaffier's  viceroyalty,  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  until  the  approach  of  colonel 
dive  and  the  English  army  intimidated  him  to  submission. 
When  Shah  Zadda  reached  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  Ram- 
norain, thought  the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  render 
himself  independent  of  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  decla* 
red  for  the  prince  of  Hindostan.      Jaffier  was  again  obli^ 
Vol.  h  S  8 
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CHAP,    ged  to  apply  to  the  English  counciL  Colonel  Clive 

towards  Patna ;  Ramnorain  proposed  to  return  to  his 
1766.      gisuice;  and   Shah  Zadda  retired,  sending  at  the  sa 

time  a  letter  to  colonel  Clive,  representing  his  distress^^stf 
situation,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  distu  'wi 
Jafficr's  government,  but  wished  to  collect  a  force  aguaflt 
the  usurps: r  of  his  father^s  throne.    Colonel  Clive,  findiKi  j 
on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  interfere  in  l^ii 
behalf,  sent  him  a  vcr}*^  polite   answer,  declining,  in  xbt 
company's  name,  to  take  any  share  in  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  succession.       Soon  after,  on  the  14th  of  January 
1760,  colonel  Clive  resigned  the  command  to  colonel  CaSl- 
laud,  and  returned  to  Europe. 

Shah  Zadda,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  Eng*- 
lish,  took  the  advantage  of  the  interval  between  tlie 
departure  of  colonel  Clive,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Attacking  and  defeating  Ramnorain,  he  besieged 
Patna;  but  colonel  Caillaud,  with  the  European  troopSf 
having  come  to  its  relief,  he  raised  the  siege.  The  princCf 
now  by  the  death  of  his  father  declared  emperor  of  Hin* ' 
dostan,  by  the  name  of  Shah  AUum,  was  assailed  by  xb€ 
British  and  Bengal  troops,  and  entirely  defeated. 
New  rcvo-  In  the  summer  of  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart  arrived  ^ 
ttcngal."  Calcutta  as  governor  general,  and  successor  to  colonel 
Clive,  when  a  new  scheme  of  politics  was  adopted.  Xt 
was  the  opinion  of  the  council,  that  the  war  in  support  ^n 
Meer  Jaffier  was  extremely  imprudent;  that  he 
unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the  English ;  that  he 
altogether  destitute  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  which  l»e 
had  received ;  that  he  and  his  son  were  endeavouring  "t^ 
dissolve  the  connexion;  that  the  young  mogul's  affaii^ 
wore  a  favourable  aspect  in  his  own  country ;  that  it  wottl« 
be  wise  in  the  company  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  iH* 
hereditary  prince ;  and  that,  if  established  on  the  throo* 
of  Delhi,  he  minht  be  a  most  beneficial  allv.  To  tb** 
alliance,  the  enmity  between  Shah  Allum  and  Jaffier  wss  ^ 
great,  but,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  council,  not  an  insup^^' 
able  obstacle.  It  appeared  to  the  governor  general  ***^ 
council  of  Calcutta,  that  Jaffier  was  totally  unfit  for  tl** 
viccroyalty  ;  and  there Joro  it  was  expedient  that  he  sho*^ 
have   a  piotcLtor,  invested  with  full  powers  to  guide  h**^ 
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to  the  best  and  most  salutary  couDsels.  The  fittest  person  chap. 
for  this  office  was  conceived  to  be  Cossim  Ally  Khan,  ^^-.^i-,^^ 
soQ-in-Iaw  to  the  viceroy ;°  to  arrange  and  execute  the  |^qq 
proposed  change,  therefore,  governor  Vansittart  and  colo- 
nel Caillaud  marched  to  Moorshedabad,  surrounded  his 
palace,  and  demanded  that  he  should  dismiss  evil  counsel^ 
lors,  and  instantly  place  his  government  in  the  hands  of 
his  son-in-law ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  storm  the 
palace.  Jaffier,  knowing  that  he  was  incapable  of  resist* 
ance  against  such  a  force,  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
beseeched  them  to  grant  him  an  asylum  in  Calcutta ;  to 
which  they  assented,  on  condition  that  he  would  entirely 
abdicate  the  viceroyalty.  Cossim  was  proclaimed  subah 
of  the  three  provinces,  having  previously  stipulated,  as  a 
recompense  for  this  great  service  done  to  the  provinces, 
the  entire  resignation  to  the  India  company  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  revenue.  The  new  viceroy  generously 
bestowed  a  present  for  the  use  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  five  lacks  of  rupees,  about  62,5001*  and  further  added  a 
gift  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  225,0001.  to  general 
Vansittart,  and  three  other  members  of  a  select  committee 
which  had  concerted  the  plan*  There'  were  however, 
members  of  the  council,  and  others,  who  did  not  approve 
of  these  transactions.  Jaffier's  viceroyalty  had  been 
guaranteed  by  a  treaty,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  any  violation. on  his  part,  no  proof  that  he  had"  con* 
spired  against  the  English  interest.  Nothing  conducive 
to  the  general  advantage  of  the  company  cOuld  be  ration* 
ally  expected  from  such  a  revolution,  as  no  successor 
could  be  more  completely  subject  to  them,  from  his  want 
of  personal  capacity  or  importance  :  and  this  last^easoning 
was  found  by  experience  to  be  just. 

Cossim  Allt  Khan  was  of  a  character  very  different  Conim 
from  that  of  his  fother* in-law.  Bold,  subtle,  enterprising^  ^ 
and  ingenious^  he  conceived  the  design  of  freeing  himself 
from  dependence  on  the  English.  Not  ascribing  to  gen- 
erosity, services  for  which  he  had  paid  so  high  a  price,  he 
did  not  think  that  he  owed  a  return  of  gratitude.  Though 
determined,  however,  to  attempt  his  own  emancipation,  he 

c  ITisovn  son  hud  been  killed  br  a  fladipf  light ninf^. 
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CHAP,  did  Dot  precipitately  discover  his  intentions.  He  availed 
^^^^g,^^  himself  of  their  assistance,  defeated  Shah  AUum,  and 
1750.  drove  him  from  the  frontiers  of  his  province.  He  also 
reduced  the  refractory  rajahs,  who  had  rebelled  agunst 
the  feeble  administration  of  Jaffier,  tad  compelled  them  to 
make  good  the  payment  of  their  tribute;  repaired  the 
exhausted  finances,  confirmed  the  discipline  and  fidelity 
of  his  troops,  and  brought  his  territories  to  peace  and 
obedience.  Having  thus  secured  himself  at  home,  he 
began  to  prepare  for  shaking  off  his  dependence  on  the 
English.  He  first  removed  from  Moorshedabad,  where 
his  conduct,  from  his  vicinity  to  Calcutta,  was  exposed  to 
the  vigilant  and  jealous  inspection  of  the  company ;  and 
in  1761,  pitched  his  residence  at  Mongheer,  two  hundred 
miles  farther  up  the  Ganges,  which  he  strongly  fortified. 
He  also  began  to  new  model  his  army,  and  tried  to  over- 
come the  timidity  that  made  them  stand  so  much  in  awe 
of  British  soldiers.  Sensible  of  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean discipline,  he  studied  it  with  great  attention,  taught 
it  to  his  soldiers,  and  introduced  the  European  modes  and 
construction  of  fire  arms.  He  changed  the  muskets  from 
match-locks  to  fire-locks ;  and,  altering  the  cannon,  formed^ 
according  to  the  English  pattern^  a  powerful  train  of  artil- 
lery. Aware  of  the  mischiefs  from  treachery,  so  frequent 
in  India,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  chief  men  of 
his  court,  and  confined  or  cut  off  those  whom  he  appre- 
hended to  be  insincere.  Having  thus  strengthened  him- 
self, he  began  gradually  to  throw  off  the  mask.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1762,  he  insisted  that  the  English 
private  traders  should  be  subjected  to  the  regular  payment 
of  duties  throughout  his  dominions.  This  step  alarmed 
the  factory,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  himself  went  up  to  Mong- 
heer, to  expostulate  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  viceroy 
answered  with  great  firmness,  that  if  the  English  were 
permitted  to  trade  without  paying  of  customs,  they  would 
in  time  monopolise  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  con- 
sequently annihilate  that  part  of  his  revenue.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  much  more  for  his  interest  to  lay 
bis  trade  entirely  open,  which  would  draw  a  greater  num- 
ber of  merchants  into  his  doniinions,  promote  the  sale  of 
their  product;  and  manufactures,  enrich  his  territories,  and 
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iac& prove  his   revenue.     He  added,   that   it  would   also    CH\P. 
■cflEc^ctually  cut  off  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute  between  ^^,^^m^j 
him  and  the  English,  an  object  which  he  professed  to  have      ^^^^ 
vex^  much  at  heart.     The  governor,  sensible  that  an  open  J*^°*". 
trs^de  was  in  the  viceroy's  pjwer,  and  that  it  would  be  a  Kugiuu. 
gr^at  loss  to  the  private  traffic  of  the  company's  servants, 
thought  it  expedient  to  agree  to  certain  restrictions.    The 
factory  at    Calcutta,    informed    of  this    agreement,   was 
earaged ;  and  it  was  now  generally  regretted  that  Juffier 
had  not  been  suffered  to  continue  upon  his  throne.     On 
the  17th  of  January  1763,  the  council  of  Calcutta  publicly 
dissivowed  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  governor,  not  only 
as   liaving  been  made  without  authority,  but  as  being  dis- 
hox^ourable  to  the   English  name,  and  pernicious  to  the 

EngUsh  interest.  Great  disputes  arose,  commerce  was 
interrupted,  and  applications  were  made  to  Cossim  to 
^nter  into  a  new  agreement ;  but,  confident  of  his  strength, 
^  peremptorily  refused,  and  even  returned  a  very  haughty 
•tt^xver:  both  sides  now  prepared  for  wan 

Th£  English  struck  the  first  blow,  by  surprising  Patna  Wur. 
<^  tiie  25th  of  June  1763;  but  the  conquerors,  despising 
«^^  enemy  too  much,  neglected  prudent  precautions.  In 
"*^ir  eagerness  to  pillage  that  opulent  city,  they  dispersed 
'"^rnsclves  on  every  side.  The  Indian  governor  informed 
®*  the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  and  reinforced  by  the  coun- 
^'V^  returned  to  Patna,  attacked  the  scattered  English, 
•^^troycd  many  of  them,  aad  compelled  the  rest  to  seek 
'^^lage  in  the  fort.  Finding  themselves  utlable  to  defend 
"^  place,  they  abandoned  it,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
■^s^irchcd  downwards  toward  Calcutta.  On  the  1st  of 
Juj.y  they  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy  in  great  force, 
•*^<1,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  entirely  defeated.  About 
this  time  the  deputies  that  had  been  sent  to  INIonghcer, 
^^^rnedtothe  presidency,  and  were,  with  their  attendants, 
treacherously  murdered.  Major  Adams  now  took  the 
"^Id,  with  one  regiment  of  the  king's  forces,  a  few  of  the 
^^mpany's  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  companies 

•*  Sepoys,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  English 
c^niHiander  was  anxiously  desirous  to  bring  the  enemy  to 

*ttlQ  .  an^i^  [yy  j,i3  judicious  mancsuvres,  succeeded  (July 
>  in  compelling  them  to  an  action  at  Ballaaora  on  the 


1766. 
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CHAP.  Ganges,  about  forty. miles  below  Moorshetlabad.*^  Cos* 
^  •  Sim's  troops,  elated  with  recent  victory  and  improved  in 
discipline,  received  the  Europeans  with  ^eat  firmness,  but 
were  at  last  completely  defeated*  Major  Adams  losing 
no  time,  proceeded  immediately  to  Moorshedabad,  but 
found  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  intrenched  before 
the  place.  Their  intrendhments  were  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  defended  by  numerous  artillery:  the  English  com- 
mander, therefore,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  On  the 
23d  of  July,  in  the  evening,  with  a  small  body,  he  made  a 
feint  of  an  attack  upon  the  part  were  the  enemy  was  strong- 
est; and  the  same  night,  while  the  Indians  were  amused 
on  that  side,  he  led  the  main  body  of  his  troops  round  to 
the  weakest  and  least  defensive  part  of  the  intrenchments. 
The  Indians  in  the  morning,  astonished  and  frightened  by 
this  movement,  abandoned  their  position,  and  left  Moor- 
ehedabad  to  the  English.  Major  Adams,  without  slack- 
ening his  diligence,  pursued  the  viceroy  through  marshes 
and  forests,  across  many  wide  branches  of  the  Ganges. 
Cossim,  with  great  judgment,  abstaining  from  a  decisive 
engagement,  defended  his  dominions  post  by  post,  and  in 
various  deUchments.  On  the  2d  of  August,  however, 
they  were  so  strongly  stationed  on  the  banks  of  NuUas,  one 
of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Ganges,  that  they  resolved 
to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  A  very  obstinate  battle 
took  place,  in  which  at  last,  the  English  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. The  Indians  again  made  a  stand  at  a  strong  fort 
called  AudanuUa,  covered  in  front  by  a  considerable 
swamp,  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
river.'  To  this  natural  security,  they  added  very  strong 
fortifications,  amounting  to  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch,  fifty-four  feet  wide,  and  full  of 
water,  except  on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  The  only  di}^ 
ground  by  which  the  English  could  carry  on  their 
approaches,  was  a  small  part  between  the  swamp  and  the 
river.  Having  invested  the  place  on  this  side  for  a  fort- 
night, without  much  progress,  major  Adams  tried  another. 


d  The  reader,  "who  has  not  attended  minntely  to  the  gco|^phT  of  Ben- 
gal,  trill  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  Uiis  is  not  Ballasorei  which  is  at  Uie  mouth 
oftheGaogcs. 
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Otxserving  that  the  Indians,  who  trusted  to  its  remotenessv  CHAP. 
and  natural  strength,  were  negligent  on  the  side  of  the  y^^^^^^^. 
mountain,  he  detached,  daring  the  night  of  the  4th  Sep-  ^^^^ 
tember,  major  Irvine,  to  attack  that  post;  and  before  day- 
break, followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  By  this  unex- 
pected movement,  the  Indians  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion :  the  intrenchmcnts  were  carried  sword  in  hand, 
and  great  slaughter  ensued.  They  abandoned  the  place, 
and  made  no  farther  stand  until  they  came  to  Mongheer, 
the  viceroy's  residence*  Major  Adams  followed  them,  and 
on  the  2d  of  October  invested  the  town,  %vhich,  after  nine 
days  siege,  surrendered  at  discretion*  The  last  strong 
post  of  Cossim  now  was  Patna,  which  was  well  fortified^ 
and  defended  by  ten  thousand  troops  within  the  city,  with 
large  bodies  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  annoy  the 
besiegers.  Cossim  had  about  two  hundred  English  prison- 
ers, taken  in  the  defeat  at  Patna,  whom  he  cruelly  mur- 
dered :  but  they  were  not  long  unrevenged*  He  had, 
indeed,  made  skilful  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his 
city,  but  not  sufficient  to' withstand  English  force  and  art, 
so  well  conducted.  On  the  6th  of  November,  after  a 
siege  of  eight  days,  major  Adams  took  the  city  by  storm ; 
and  thus,  first  of  Europeans,  effected  the  entire  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  He  fought,  in  four  months, 
four  decisive  battles,  forced  the  strongest  intrenchmcnts, 
took  too  regularly  fortified  places,  with  great  quantities  of 
arms  and  stores,  and  subdued  the  ablest,  most  skilful,  cau- 
tious, and  resolute  enemy  which  Britain  had  yet  encountered 
in  India. 

Driven  from  his  own  territories,  Cossim  sought  refuge  Cossim  e$» 
with  Sujah  Dowla,*  nabob  of  Oude-in  the  northwest  vicin-  P,^Ben- 
ity  of  Bengal,  and  hereditary  vizier  to  the  great  mogul.  c:ai»  takes 
The  subah  of  Oude  aiforded  an  asylum  to  Cossim's  person,  thericinh^ 
but  would  not  admit  the  remains  of  his  army.     Beingunwil-  of  ^»»<l«- 
ling  rashly  to  embroil  himself  with  so  formidable  a  power, 
he  declared  that  he  wished   peace  to   continue  between 
Oude  and  the  English.     Notwithstanding  these  profes-  Sujah 
sions,  however,  Sujah  Dowla  saw  the  advances  of  such      ^  ^ 
neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye.     A  negotiation  was  set  on 

^  c  This  prince,  from  the  umilaritT  of  names,  is  often  confonndcd  vr'tih 
Sttnjah  Dowla,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  wlio  was  displaced  by  colonel  CUtc. 
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CHAP.  foot  between  him  and  Shah  Allum,  for  uniting^  to  rc«t<^ 

s^r-J^^^  Co?isim.     Encouragi'cl  by  the  assistance  of  these  power'*''*t 

irfic.  Cossim  drew  together  a  considerable  force  ;  and  meanwhl  ^^ 

AVar  he-  i^^  council  of  Calcutta  issued  a  proclamation  for  rcstorii^>  i 

Kneiisli  Jaffier.      Major  Adams  beinj;  now  dead,  was  succeeded  h 

D^lwU?*'  major  Hector  Monro  ;  and  the  new  commander,  with  gres 

iu*in.i-n-  spirit,  activitv,    and  militarv  skill,  marched   airainst  tl» 

iicr.  Indian  contcderatcs  m  1764.      rlis  whole  army  consiste 


of  fifteen  hundred  Europeans,  and  seven  thousand  five  hu 
dred  native  troops.      It  was  the  22d  of  October  before  \m. 
could  come  up  with  the  enemv,  who  were  posted  at  a  plac 
called  huxard,  on  the  confines  of  Bahar  and  Oude.     Th. 
major  perceiving  thf ir  situation  to  be  verj'  strong,  defec 
red  an  attack  until  he  had  explored  their  force  on  ever^ 
side,  keeping  himself  prepared,  however,  lest  they  shoul 
anticipate  his  intentions.      His  precaution  was  not  unne 
cessary :   the  following  day  the  Indians  advanced  to  hi 
camp,  and,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  were  completel 
defeated.     The  major  attacked  Chandagcer,  a  fort  aboi9-  t 
fifty  miles  farther  up  the  country,  and  being  repulsed,  foun 
it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege.      Dowla  soon  afterwanL 
collected  his  scattered  and  defeated  troops.     Major  Mon 
was  at  this  time  recalled  home,  and  major  Carnac  appoint^:.    - 
cd  his  successor  ;  but  before  he  arrived,  sir  Robert  Fletchc: 
second  in  command,  wishing  to  signalize  himself,  attacke 
and  routed  Dowla's  army,  and  stormed  the  fort  of  Chand 
peer  on  the  14th  of  January ,  1 765.      Sir  Robert  procecde=?^  -^ 
to  Eliabnd,  a  large  city  on  the  Ganges,  and  the    enemy       • 
capital,  which  he  soon  reduced.      In  this  state  major  Ca"^r"' 
nac  found  all'airs  on  liis  arrival  in  April,  when  he  tooktl"^  < 
supreme  command.       Sujah   Dowla  was  now    abandonee « 
by  the  mogul ;   \\l:o  observing  the  signal   successes  of  th»* 
English,  made  overtures  {or  a  treaty.      Dowla,  a    man  ^^ 
courage,  resolution,  and  policy,  did  not  yield    to  despair  i 
he   collecti-d  his   scattered  troops,  and  also  interested  th* 
Mahrattas   in   his   favour.       J'hese  trilx^s,     inhabiting  ^^ 
moimtnins  o!    liulia,  more  jk'Ivo.  :md  warlike   than  th**^ 
neighbours  on  the  plains,   entered  Oude.      Terrible  to  *"^ 
other  I;nli:in*5,  tlie  Mahrattis  wcrtt  of  little  efficacy  wU^ 
f>'^posed  to  the  va!f>Mr  and  discij)line  of  English  solditf^^* 
On  t!>«'  1(yi\\  •.)f  Mwv,   Carnac  attacked  the  Indians  at 
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place  called  Calpi,  aii4,.gftined  a  decisive  victory.     Sujah     CHAP. 
Dowla  now  surrendered   at  discretion  to   the   English  ^^p^^.^^ 
commander.  1766. 

Jaffier  Allt  Kawn,  having  returned  to  Moor- l^<»^'»««p- 
shedabad  as  subah  of  Bengal,  died  in  the  beginning  of  diacretioii. 
February  1765.  He  was  a  weak  and  cruel  tyrant;  and  D^thof 
m  bis  promotion,  depression,  and  restoration,  the  mere 
tool  of  the  English  council.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  nominated  his  second  son,  Nazim  111  Dowla, 
then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  successor,  in  prefe- 
rence to  Miram,  the  heir  of  his  deceased  eldest  son* 
Knowing  the  moderate  talents  and  character  of  the  youth, 
the  council  supported  him  in  the  succession,  previously 
stipulating  the  terms  of  their  protection.  His  father  had 
been  obliged  by  treaty  to  maintain  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot ;  but,  as  the  military 
establishment  had  not  been  kept  up  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company  abandoned  them 
entirely,  and  took  on  themselves  the  care  of  defending  the 
prince  against  all  his  enemies;  as  a  recompense  for  which 
spontaneous  protection,  he  was  to  pay  seventy  lacks  of 
rupees'  annually.  Having  made  this  provision  for  his 
security,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  instruction  and 
inttmal  accommodation.  The  father's  chief  favourite 
had  been  Nunducomar,  his  prime  minister,  who  held  the 
same  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  son.'  This  officer,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  was  discovered  to  have  strongly 
urged  the  subah  to  shake  off  his  dependence  on  the  com- 
pany, and  was  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  Sujah  Dowla.  The  company  insisted  that  this 
minister  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  another  person, 
to  be  appointed  by  them,  should  act  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  minister  and  tutor.  The  young  pripce  objected 
strongly  to  these  regulations,  and  contended  earnestly  for 
having  the  appointment  of  his  own  servants.  This  was  a 
license,  however,  which  the  council  thought  it  by  no 
means  fitting  to  grant,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the 
agreement  according  to  their  dictation.  The  contract  so 
formed  was  said  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  the 

f  About  873,0001 

Vot.  I.  Tt 
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CHAP.     English,  that  had  trtr  been  cdlickuded  Tfith  an  Indian 
^^^.,^1>  power*      Ntinduc^iiMir   was   summoned  to  Calcutta,  to 
1766.       stand  his  trial  for  treason,  and  underwent  an  examination 
by  a  select  committee ;  to  whom  he  advanced  such  con- 
vincing^ arguments  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  untried. 
l/)rd  CHve         Xhe  Company,  informed  of  the  wars  that  had  broken 

returns  to  •      »     ••  11  /si»  .^« 

ln^ta.  out  m  India,  sent  over  lord  Clive,  with  powers  to  act  as 
commander  in  chief,  president,  and  governor  of  Bengal. 
His  lordship  arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  the  dd  of  May  1765. 
The  business  tu  be  performed  was  intricate ;  the  persons 
with  whom  he  would  be  obliged  to  contend,  were  able, 
active,  powerful,  Md  habituated  to  the  highest  exertions 
of  authority ;  it  was  therefore  expedient  to  send  a  per- 
sonage of  the  highest  name  in  British  India.  Lord  Clive 
discovered  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  was  become 
extremely  prevalent  among  the  company's  servants :  this 
ihode  of  opening  business  had  obtained  time  out  of  mind 
in  the  ea^,  and  was  found  not  disagreeable  to  its  visitors 
from  the  west*  A  select  committee  was  formed,  with 
lord  CliVe  at  its  head,  for  scrutinizing  the  gifts ;  but  the 
investigation  was  by  no  means  pleasing,  either  to  the 
(Council,  or  to  many  of  the  principal  officers.  It  was 
alleged  on  one  side,  that  luxury,  corruption,  and  extreme 
avidity  for  making  immense  fortunes  in  a  little  time,  had 
so  totally  infected  the  company's  servants,  that  nothing 
less  than  a  general  reform,  and  an  effectual  eradication  oF 
those  vices,  could  preserve  the  settlements  from  certain 
and  immediate  destruction.  Fortunes,  lord  CHve  said, 
of  100,0001.  had  been  obtained  within  two  years;  and 
individuals,  very  young  in  the  service,  were  returning 
home  with  a  million  and  a  half.  It  was  answered,  that 
the  gentlemen  in  question  had  done  the  greatest  services 
to  the  country ;  that  its  present  happy  situation  was  owing 
to  their  efforts;  that  the  presents  were  conformable  to 
the  custom  of  India,  and  not  being  accepted  till  after  the 
negotiation  was  concluded,  had  no  influence  on  the  terms; 
that  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  company  were  so  small  as 
to  be  no  inducement  to  men  of  talents  tor  ron  the  risk  of 
their  lives  in  so  remote  a  sittiation,  without  other  advan- 
•  tagea ;  and  finally,  that  those  who  objected  to  the  presents. 
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bAd  qsade  Xhc^r  owa  fortunes  by  dvs  same  mean^     U«*    eNAP. 
gardlcfts  of  these  remonstrances,  and  of  all  personal  al}u» 


siona,  lord  Clive  framed  regulations  calculated  to  re9tr»in      i^^^^ 
the  rapacity  of  the  company's  servants. 

Having  adopted  diis  measure  for  the  civil  govern* 
ment  of  the  province,  he  joined  the  army  at  Eliabad,  to 
conclude  die  peace  with  Sujah  Dowla.  On  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  that 
quarter  promised  nothing  but  future  wars ;  that  to  ruin 
Oude,  would  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Bengal ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  prudent  to 
leave  to  Dowla  considerable  power.  Accordingly,  peace 
was  concluded  with  that  prince ;  and  the  nabob  agreed  to 
pay  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  company,  as  an  imdemni* 
fication  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  A  treaty  with  the  EnglUh 
mogul  was  also  concluded  on  the  11th  of  August  1765,  eoUection 
by  which  the  company  were  appointed  perpetual  collectors  ^^*^ 
of  the  reveaues  for  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa;  for  which 
privilege  they  were  to  pay  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees 
annually*  The  revenue  accruing  to  the  company  by  this 
treaty,  after  all  deductions,  ampunting  to  1,700,0001.  a 
year^  and  lord  Clive,  having  established  peace  on  such 
profitable  terms,  made  several  Judicious  regulations  for 
j^uring  and  im|proving  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Ti^us  have  we  seen  a  mercantile  company,  in  less  Spirit  of 

than  ten  years,  acquire  by  war  and  policy,  more  extensive  Inrrac- 

possessions,  and  a  richer  revenue,  than  those  of  several  j'*'"*  ■■> 

Europ^n  monarchs.     This  was  an  epoch  in  the  history 

pf  conquest.    Nations  of  merchanta  bad  before  conquered 

y^ry  ex;tensive  dominions,  but  this  was  a  mere  corporate 

body  of  private  subjects*     The  principles  on  which  the 

servants  of  this  company  of  merchants  proceeded,  were 

foraged  in  a  .great  degree  by  the  habits  and  conditions  of 

the  masters.     The  leading  object  was  gain ;  ambition  was 

only  aecondary  and  instrumental :    power  and  dominion 

were  esteemed  merely  as  the  means  of  profit.     Where 

the  Romans  carried  tbeir  arms,  they  sought  warlike  glory, 

vicu>ry,  and  the  splendor  of  triumph,  as  well  as  the  gains 

of  plunder ;  they  took  their  superstition  with  them ;  and 

from   the  conquered  countries  made   additions  to   their 

gods,  as  well  as  to  their  treasun^     The  Spaniards,  the 


CHAP,  creatures  of  gloomy  bigotrjs  carried  to  Mexico  their  xcal 
^^.^^1^.  for  making  converts,  as  well  as  for  acquiring  silver  and 
17«6.  gold.  These  and  many  other  victors  were  actuated  by 
various  passions;  but  the  BritiAi  conquerors  in  India 
directed  their  pursuits  to  one  object  exclusively,  the  acqui- 
sition of  money.  They  considered,  in  every  transaction 
of*  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  what  money  could  be  drawn 
from  the  inhabitants.  In  their  modes  of  exaction,  from 
,the  feeble  natives^  they  observed  the  systematic  regularity 
of  commercial  habits ;  they  made  bargains ;  and  for  the 
money  rxeived,  stipulated  value  delivered.  They  pilla- 
ged, iK)t  with  the  ferocity  of  soldiers,  but  with  the  cool 
exactness  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Instead  of  saying  to 
the  soviTcign  of  Hindostan,  "  You  have  a  very  rich  ter* 
**  ritory,  and  we  must  have  a  great  part  of  the  product," 
.  (wliich  might  have  appeared  the  language  of  robbers,) 
they  adopted  a  mercantile  mode :  "  We  shall  collect  your 
^*  revenue  for  you,  reserving  to  ourselves  only  eighty  per 
**  cent,  for  factorage  :'*  this  was  the  spirit  of  their  agree- 
ments. Before  they  planned  aggression,  they  calculated 
the  probable  proceeds,  the  debts  that  they  might  extin* 
guish,  and  the  addition,  on  the  balance  of  accounts^  which 
they  might  make  to  the  sum  total.  They  considered  war 
with  the  natives,  merely  as  a  commercial  adventure  t^  by 
so  much  risk  encountered,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
spilt,  and  a  certain  extent  of  territory  desolated,  glreat 
sums  were  to  be  gained.  In  all  their  intercourse.  How- 
ever, with  the  natives,  in  the  plans  which  they  devised, 
and  the  efforts  which  they  employed  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  they  manifested  the  immense^  superiority  orthc 
British  character,  with  a  rapidity  of  success,  that  brought 
an  unprecedented  influx  of  opulence  to  this  country,  and 
effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiments,  habits^ 
and  pursuits  of  Englishmen. 

The  sufferings  of  Hindostan  attached  no  blame  to  the 
nation ;  they  merely  demonstrated,  that  a  copartnery  of 
trading  subjects  is  not  fit  to  exercise  sovereignty.  Even 
if  their  schemes  of  policy  were  wise  and  equitable,  they 
did  nor  possess  a  sufficient  control  over  their  servants,  to 
cnsirc  the  execution-  To  supply  this  deficiency,  was 
afterwards  the  work  of  legislative  wisdom. 
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jJfr.  Piti  receives  unlimited  powers  to  form  an  adminhtra' 

'    tioiv^^lffers  with  earl  Temple  concerning  the  appoint- 

tnentSw^-^Temple   refuses  any  ojffice.^^Duke  of  Grafton 

'    \first  lord  of  the  treasury. -'■Charles  Townshend^  chan* 

cellor  of  the  exchequer. — Pitt^    lord  privy    seal^    and 

treated  earl  of  Chatham. — King  of  Denmark  marries 

princess  Matilda  of  England^-^^tate  of  Parties.^^High 

price  of  provisions — order  of  council  to  prevent  exporta* 

Hon  and  engrossing.—^Proclamation  discussed  in  parlia- 

'ifgent.'-^Lord  Mansfield  proposes  an  act  of  indemnity^  as 

€sn  acknowledgment  of  its  illegaUty'-'-'-resisted  by  miniS" 

•*   ters.-'^ParliameJit  inquires  into  the  affairs  of  the  India 

•  mcmpany — rescinds    the  proposed  increase  of  dividends 

'"— — «n    opinion   started  that    the  territorial  possessions 

"  helong  to  the  crown^  alarms  the  company m*^Mr.  TorvnS' 

Mend  opposes  the  prime  minister  on  a  question  of  land 

■    ttix^'^Mr.  TownshencTs  new  scheme  for  raising  a  rev* 

' "  ^nuefrom  Americans-Session  rises, ^—Affairs  on  the  con* 

^nent^^France — Germany —  Prussia — Russta'-^Poland* 

'  Suppresnon  of  the  Jesuits  inSpain.'^Death  of  the  duke 

'    mf  Tork-'^of  Charles    Townshend.'-^Earl   Chatham  by 

•  ill  health  prevented  from  taking  an  active  share  in  pub* 
"    He  affatrSm'^Weakness   and  distraction   of  ministry.'-^ 

*  Short  meeting  of  parHament-^issolutionn-^l^evierv   of 
^'  Jhish  affairs. 

^*  ■  MR*  PITT  projected  an  administration  that  should     CHAP, 

delude  men  of  all  parties.  He  proposed  lord  Temple  to  ^^pv^- 
"^'  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  but  that  nobleman,  i/oe. 
**iug  now  politically  connected  with  his  brother,  wished 
■*^  a  grreater  share  of  power  to  the  Grenville  supporters, 
**^  Mr.  Pitt  thought  expedient ;  and,  as  they  could  not 
•8*'ee  on  the  terms  of  the  other  appointments,  his  lordship 
Joultl  not  accept  of  the  proffered  office.  At  length  the 
^^ke  of  Grafton,  who  hnd  been  secretary  of  state  in  the 
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CHAP,    marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration,  was  made  fci 
^^^„^lord  of  the  treasury,  and  general  Conway,  another  mci 

1760.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  whig  party,  was  continued  secretary  of  stat^  ; 
Grafton  his  colleague  was  the  earl  of  Shdburne,  a  nobleman  of 
Hob.  considerable  abilities,  possessing  a  great  extent  of  literary 

and  political  information,  a  warm  admirer  and  zealous 
supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  adopter  of  his  opinion,  that 
neither  whig  conTederacies  nor  court  cabals,  but  talents 
assisted  by  public  opinion,  at  once  participating  and 
directing  its  en«.;rgies.  ought  to  govern  this  country ;  and 
ih^  appointments  oi*  trust  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  state  should  bi  conferred  according  to  the  appropriate 
fitness  of  the  person  to  be  nominated*  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  recently  a  member  of  the  Grenville  party* 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  lord  chief 
justice  Pratt,  created  lord  Cambden,  was  made  chancellor; 
his  predecessor,  the  earl  of  Northington,  became  president 
of  the  council;  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  took  the  privy  seal* 
Mr.  Pitt     He  was  now  called  to  the  upper  house,  under  the  title  of 

M*cutcd 

carl  of       the  earl  of  Chatham;  but  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage 
ciiuilium.    lessened  the  popularity  of  this  illustrious  statesman,      if 
the  case  be   impartially  considered,  the  first  man   of  his 
age  and  country  accepting  high  rank,  afford^  no  groun<l> 
for  censure.      On  tlie  verge  of  sixty,  and  oppressed  wrt.l» 
bodily  infirmity,  he  had  become  less  fit  than  formerly  fc^r 
•the  vehement  and  contentious  eloquence  of  the  house  ^5» 
commons.      His  wisdom  and  patriotism  might  operate  i^ 
the  up()er  as  well  as  in  the  lower  house;  and  the  o£^^^ 
which  he  held   in  administration  had  no  connexion  wi^^ 
one  house  more  than  with  the   other.      There  is  nothimf 
inconsistent  with    true   greatness,   in  desiring  to  found     * 
family  ;   and  the  peerage  can  never  receive  more  honoii*"' 
nble  accessions,  than  from  those  who  have  exerted  disti  i^' 
guished  ability  in  performing  eminent  services. 

During  tliis  year,  the  distresses  from  the  high  pric* 
of  provisions  continued  to  increase,  and  excited  comift^** 
tions  and  riots.  Tht  populace,  thinking  that  certain  deul' 
ers  were  engrossing  and  using  other  illegal  means  *^ 
enhance  the  price  of  provisions,  took  upon  themselves  ^ 
regulate  the  markets  and  punish  alleged  delinquents,  *^ 
proceeded  to  flagrant  violence,  which  proved  fatal  to  se^'*^' 
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ral  lives.     Special  commissions  were  appoiDted  to  try  the    ORAF. 
offenders,  of  whom  the  ringleaders   were   capitally  con-  ^^^^/^ 
demned ;  but  most  of  them  were  afterwards  reprieved  and     ^^^ 
pardoned.     On  the  11th  of  September,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  enforcing  the  law  against  forestallers,  tegraters, 
and  engrossers  of  corn.     By  not  a  few  it  was  apprehended 
that  this  denunciation  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  as 
it  presumed  the    scarcity  to  be  artificial,  which  actually 
arose  from  real  want.     As  the  price  of  wheat  continued  to 
increase,  another  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  26th, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain,  and  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  outwardbound  ships  laden  with  corn. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  ministry  consisted  of 
two  parties,  the  Grenville  and  the  Rockingham.  A  coa- 
Mtion  was  atteqipted  between  the  former  and  the  ministry, 
but  without  effect.  Meanwhile  Charles  Townshend  was 
intriguing  with  the  Rockingham  party^  and  trying  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Grafton ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  succeed,  the  administration  was  evidently  discordant. 
Lord  Chatham,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
could  not  control  as  formerly  the  jarring  elements. 

This  summer  there   happened  an  event  which  was  Murufc 
very  interesting  to   the  royal  family.     The  princess  Ma^  J|!^^ 
tilda,  posthumous  daughter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Matikuto 
sister  to  his  majesty,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  was  u^ntMSk. 
married  to  her  cousin  the  king  of  Denmark.     This  treaty 
was  expected  to  strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  and  in  that  view  was  deemed  politically  advan- 
tageous to  both ;  and  to  Denmark  it  brought  pecuniary- 
emolument,  as  a  portion  of  100,00(H.  was  bestowed  on  her 
highness.      Frederic  William,  the  king's  youngest  brother, 
wa9  now  dead,  and  the  mcome  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  45,0001.  a 
year,  was  divided  between  his  majesty's  surviving  bro- 
thers ;  the  youngest  of  whom,  Henry  Frederic,  was  created 
duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  died  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  sons,  Charles, 
who  headed  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  the  second  a  Romish 
cardinal. 
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CHAP.  On  the   lith  of  November  parliament  met,  and  the 

^**       principal  subject   of  his   majesty^s  speech  was    the  high 
^.^^g      price  of  provisions,  with  the  measures  which  he  had  em- 
Meeting  of  braced,  the  disturbances  which  had  arisen,  and  the  orders 
mciiU        ^hat  had  been  issued.  The  proclamation  laying  an  embargo 
upon  corn,  occasioned  a  discussion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  was  represented  as  an  assumption  by  the 
council  of  a  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws,  a  practice 
which  was  effectually  precluded  by  the  revolution.      Th^ 
measure  was  allowed  to  be  expedient,  and  even  necessary ; 
but,  to  prevent  its  establishment  as  a  precedent,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  an  act  of  indemnity  should  be  passed  to   pro- 
tect from  punishment  the  framers  and  executors  of  an  ille- 
gal order.      A  bill  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  proposed, 
which  caused  warm   debates,   especially  iu   the  house  of 
peers*     Lords  Chatham    and  Camden  contended,   that  a 
dispensing  power  in  cases  of  state  necessity  was  an  inher- 
ent prerogative  in  the  crown  :  a  power  to  provide  for  the 
public  safety    in    cases  of  emergency,    must  be   lodged 
somewhere :  by  our  constitution  it  was  lodged  in  the  kingp 
only  to  be  exerted  under  great  necessity  occurring  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  parliament,  and  to  last  only  until  parlia- 
ment could  be  assembled.    It  was  answered,  that  necessity 
was  the  principle  by  which    all   the    evil   practices  of  the 
Stuarts  were  justified.     The  exception   of  necessity  had 
been  proposed  as  a  clause  to  the  petition  of  rights ;    the 
lords  had  agreed  to  it ;  but,  on  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons, it  had  been  rejected.      If  a  necessity,  of  which  the 
executive  government  is  to  judge,  be  admitted  as  a  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  established  law,  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  may  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the 
crown.     The  proposed  mode  of  a  bill  of  indemnity  asserts 
the  general  constitutional  law,  while  it  excuses  the  devia- 
tion, after  parliament   has   on   an   inquiry  discovered  that 
llie  alleged  necessity  did   exist.      These  arguments  were 
chiefly  supported   by  lord   Mansfield,  and  were  evidently 
more  agreeable  to  the  precision  with  which  prerogative  is 
defined  by  the  British  constitution,  than  the  opposite  rea- 
sonings ;  and  lords   Chatham  and  Cumden  were  charged 
with  deserting  their  former  principles.     The.  two  patriots 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  carried  by  the  heat  of  debate 
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into  speculative  error;  but  the  general  tehor  of  thel^  re-    CH\p. 
spective  conduct  through  the  whole  of  their  political  his-  ^^^-y^-^ 
tory,  alTords  the  best  proof  that  they  intended  no  violation      uq^ 
of  British  liberty* 

The  late  immense  acquisitions  in  India  rendered  that  Indma 
country,  and  the  company's  afTuirsi  objects  of  the  highest  Ji,?^a^' 
importance  to  lawgivers  and  statesmen ;  and  this  year,  for  P»»i'»- 
the  first  time,  oriental  concerns  occupied  the  chief  time 
and  attention  of  parliament  but  not  till  they  had  undergone 
a  contentious  discussion  in  the  £aat  India  house. 

When  the   late   acquisitions   that  accrued   from  the 
peace  and  treaties  of  lord  Clive  were  known  in  England, 
it  vf^s  generally  expected,  that,  as  the  possessions  had  so 
mach  increased  in  value,  there  would  be  a  proportionate 
rise  in  the  dividends;  thence  India  stock,  in  July  1766, 
had  risen  from  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  two  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-one.     The  Dutch  company  had,  in  April, 
declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent.;,  and  their  posses- 
sions and  revenues,  it  was  contended,  were  far  surpassed 
by   the    English.     Our   India  company,   therefore,  (the 
proprietors  asserted,)  could  afford  a  much  greater  dividend 
than  six  per  cent«     On  this  ground  they  urged  the  direc- 
tors to  declare  an  increase,  but  were  answered,  that  though 
many  atdvantages  had  been  acquired,  great  debts  had  also 
been  incurred ;  and  that,  both  in  justice  and  prudence,  the 
payment    of    debts    ought    to    precede   the   division    of 
profits.      If  we  make  a  great  increase  in  our  dividends, 
(said  they,)  we  may  give  an  ideal  value  to  stock,  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  supported,  will,  like  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
burst  upon  our  heads.      But  not  convinced  by  this  reason- 
ing, the  proprietors  charged  the  directors  with  an  intention 
of  limiting  dividends,  to  increase  their  own  riches.     On 
the  24th  of  September,  at  a  general  quarterly  court  of  the 
proprietors,  it  was  proposed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  directors,  that  the  yearly  dividend  should  be 
increased  from  six  to  'ten  per  cent.     Two  days  after,  the 
question  was  put  by  ballot,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
340  against  231.  Governihent  at  that  time  sent  a  message 
to  the  directors,,  informing  them,  that  parliament  was  to 
examine  the  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  direaing  them  to 
have  their  papers  ready  for  inspection. 
Vol.  I.  U  u 
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lYetween 
govern- 
ment MTld 
the  oom- 


On  the  25th  of  November,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  commercial 
and  territorial.  Orders  were  given,  that  e\'^ry  account, 
letter,  treaty,  or  document  of  any  kind,  should  be  laid 
before  the  committee.  The  court  of  directors  presented 
a  petition,  setting  forth  the  great  injury  that  it  would  be 
to  the  company,  and  the  many  ill  consequences  which  would 
probably  attend  the  publication  of  the  private  correspond- 
ence between  them  and  their  servants :  and  after  a  con- 
siderable debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  private  correspon- 
dence should  not  be  printed.  The  statements  before  par- 
liament, however,  were  so  important,  as  to  introduce 
questions  much  more  comprehensive  than  any  hitherto 
discussed  by  the  legislature  concerning  British  India. 
Having  viewed  and  examined  the  management  of  the 
commercial  and  territorial  possessions,  several  members, 
and  among  them  lord  Chatham,  denied  the  right  of  the 
company  to  have  territorial  possessions,  as  such  were  not 
conveyed  by  their  charters,  and  were  totally  foreign  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  trading  corporation.  Even  if  it 
were  legally  just,  and  politically  expedient,  that  an  associ- 
ated body  of  merchants  should  be  sovereigns  of  those 
extensive  dominions,  the  great  ejtpense  of  government  in 
the  protection  of  that  company  entitled  it  to  the  revenues, 
for  the  purpose  of  indemnification. 

The  supporters  of  the  opposite  opinion  denied  that 
the  charter  restricted  its  holders  from  acquiring  territory; 
and  contended,  that  if  government  had  a  right  to  the  late 
acquisitions  in  India,  it  ought  to  submit  its  claims  to  a 
court  of  law.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session,,  the  com- 
pany proposed  a  convention  with  government  concerning 
the  disputed  dominions;  that  an  agreement  should  be 
made  between  government  and  that  body,  concerning  the 
territorial  acquisitions ;  and,  after  various  overturrt,'  the 
following  terms  were  accepted,  presented  to  parliameat, 
and  passed  into  a  law  on  the  24th  of  June ;  being  entitled, 
*'  A  bill  for  establishing  an  agreement  between  govern- 
"  menc  and  the  East  India  company."  By  this  stipulation, 
the  chartered  corporation  engaged  to  pay  to  government 
(J00,000l.  yearly  for  two  years,  by  half  yearly  payments ; 
during    which    time    the    territory   and    revenues    lately 
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obtaiiied  were  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  present  pes-    CHAP. 
lesftors;  but  if  they  were  deprived  of  any  of  them  by  a 


ibreign  power,  a  proportional  abatement  was  to  be  made  ^^j^ 
in  the  annual  payments ;  and  money  wrongfully  paid,  was 
to  be  refunded.  Meanwhile  the  company  held  a  general 
court  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  <^hich  the  half  yearly  dividend 
fivm  midsummer  to  christmas  was  declared  to  be  67,  being 
OQe-£ourth  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  half  year.  Min« 
ittry  had  sent  a  message,  advising  the  company  not   to 

*    increase   their  dividend   until  their  affairs   were   farther 
(Bxaxnined ;  but,  finding  that  the  recommendation  had  not 

'    produced  the  desired   effect,  the    duke  of  Grafton  pro-  Bill  for  re- 
posed a  bill  to  prevent   them  from   raising    their  divi-  thelfndMi 
dends'before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  parliament*  <'ividemU 
The  object  avowed  by  his  grace  and  the  supporters  of  the 
tttll,  "Was  to  prevent  such  augmentations  as  might  raise  th« 
imag^inary  value  of  the  stock  far  beyond  its  real,  so  as  to 
introduce  stockjobbing  speculations,  which  had  been   so 
iEi^l    in  a  former  reign;    that,  besides,  government  was 
interested  in  preventing  such  increase  of  dividend  as  might 
^minish  the  value  of  the  territorial  revenue ;  to  which  the 
claims  of  the  state,  though  postponed,  had  not  been  relin- 
quished :  moreover,  the  rapid  rise  in  India  stock  would 
diminish  the  price  of  the  other  funds.     The  opposers  of 
the  bill  contended,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  company 
sully  justified  the  proposed  addition,  and  that  means  could 
^^*«ily  have  been  employed  to  -prevent  any  farther  rise ; 
^*^t  a  legislative  interposition  for  controlling  the  dividend 
*^*  ii  trading  company,  legally  made  by  those  in  whom  the 
P^'^V'cr  was  by  law  vested,  and  when  no  abuse  was  alleged 
^^  an  €>:  post  facto  law,  that  infringed  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  by  tending  to  lessen  the  security  and  freedom 
Wnx  the  control  of  government,  which  made  the  British 
''^ds  so  much  the  repositories  of  continental  money,  it 
/^'Sht  affect  the  national  credit.  The  rescinding  bill  passed  passed  into 
'''to    a  law  after  a  very  powerful  opposition,  in  which  two  *  *^' 
.  ^  "tlie  ministers,  general  Conway   and  Mr.  Townshend, 

Jouj  ^d  .  jjj  ^i^g  house  of  lords  a  strong  protest  was  made 
y    ^he  united  force   of  the  Grenvillc   and  Rockingham 
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^^^^]|^  feit-f .     It  lud  f>f« 

f^^liiftc*  ir.  the  ro*3id:  cut  iiaat  ch^j  ceace  rf   1763,  ttic 
^^;»"*  r.t   iI-jc   roU:*:   fenrioes   w^s  ace  che«iga£  co  admit  of 
tru  rrd!j^rV>ri.   sai  swrcTriiri  ^  :i  hjd  roc  Deen  propMed 
^"^  ci:lTir  o:    :L'c:    ki:ct<*:vc  adaisBstrasiocs^     Tlus  vetTy 
»h^ii  th»»  c'liancell -r  ct   the  exch^qccr  moTed  the  ann«»i 
LtIL    th*^rc    wa<  a  5t-:"r  OTWiicioti:  and  k  was   carried 
ar'tin^t  rr*i.".ift'^  •  rhi:  L^*!  t.;^  »hfiald  o^r  ac  more  than  three 
^ ;  r.  1  r*  ^ .      >I  r-  T* ..  ^.  -  ihi  dc  wtw  « . a  this  occasion  accused 
',i  nnr  h-ir^  *'rp.r.cre   a-  I    cuncest  in   kxs  froiessed  eaier- 
iiT.*  :  th^.r^  \rt>*  cT:ier.tiv  in  hi?  character  a  great  degree 
fA  tzsi^kLVi'ity ;  hut  whether  hi«  £uctaatl3DS  arose  cbtefl^ 
{rem  an  U3<i^r5r;)r.di::7  more   brill  ion t  than  solid,  orfro^ 
forr.e  other  cau^e,  the  time  durir^  which  he  acted  acoo* 
*7.icaoas  part  or.  the  political  stag^  was  too  short  to  asccr- 
tion.      rtrtlie  in  devising  expedieats,  rather  than  wise  in 
cLoosirg  the    n«o^t  L^rrehcini  cnd».  Mr.  Tcwnshend  tUs 
hcWion  propc^ed  a   scheme    for   raising-  a  revenue  (rooi 
Arnerica,  which  he  conceived  would  be  productive,  with- 
out bcici^;  ohjeceionabic  on  the  same  ground  as  the  staflip 
nru     The  reader  will  recollect  the  alleged  ditference  be— 
f  u'#:cn   external   and    internal  taxation :   hastily  assumb^ 
ill  is  principle,  Mr.  Tov.nshend,  with  the  ardour  of  incoa- 
«ld*-me  ingenuity,  d<-duccd  from  it  a  theorj-,  and  projected 
a  plan  to  which  his  specious  and  brilliant  eloquence  p^^ 
N^v  tm-     a  great  ap^pear^jnce  of  plausibility.    He  proposed  a  bill  fo^ 
>Cmfri«     imposing  certain  du:ies  on  glass,  paper,  paste  board,  whic« 
and   red    lead,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  payable  on  th^ 
importation  of  these  articles  into  the  American   colonirs  9 
which  duties,  when  collected,  were  applied  to  making  pro** 
vision  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  support  ^* 
civil   government,  in   the  colonies  in  which  it  should  ^'^ 
necessary  ;  and  the  residue  was  to  be  paid  into  the  cxcb^"^ 
qiicr  in    Kngland.     The  bill  was  p;issed  into  a  law;  an^^ 
a'i  might  easily  h:ive  been  foreseen,  was  regarded  by  tt* 
Americans  as  a  mere  variation  of  mode,  and  not  a  chan 
from  the  principle   that  hid   produced  the  stamp  act :  i 
effects,  however,  sliiiH  be  hereafter  menpoued. 
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The  conduct  of  New  York  underwent  severe  animnd-  chap. 
version  in  this  session  of  parliament.  A  new  regulation  J^,^,^r^^- 
had  been  made  in  the  preceding  session,  concerning  the  ^^^j 
quartering  of  troops  in  America,  and  the  additional  articles 
of  salt,  vinegar,  beer,  or  cyder,  were  required  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  colonists.  The  governor  of  New  York 
communicated  this  change  to  the  assembly ;  and  the  next 
day  some  forces,  who  happened  to  arrive  in  the  city,  found 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  them  for  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  new  law,  particularly  specifying  their  requisite 
articles.  The  assembly  postponed  the  consideration  of  the 
message,  and  meanwhile  furnished  the  troops  with  such 
necessaries  as  they  had  before  been  accustomed  to  afford, 
but  did  not  supply  the  new  requisitions.  After  various 
messages  and  addresses,  the  assembly  positively  refused, 
alleging  that  the  principle  was  exactly  the  same  as  of  the 
stamp  act,  since  it  taxed  them  without  their  own  consent. 
This  refusal  being  represented  to  parliament,  a  bill  was 
passed,  by  which  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly, 
were  prohibited  from  passing  or  assenting  to  any  act  of 
assembly,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  till  they  had  in 
ever)'  respect  complied  with  all  the  terms  of  this  act  of 
parliament.  Unfortunately  for  the  nation,  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  from  his  ill  state  of  health,  could  at  that  time 
rarely  attended  either  ;ihe  council  or  senate :  had  he  ]K)S* 
sessed  his  wonted  vigour,  he  might  successfully  have 
reprobated  such  temporizing  and  trifling  measures  as 
merely  tended  to  irritate  without  being  efficient.  If  Ame- 
rica afforded,  through  our  manufactures  and  trade,  a  very 
great  revenue,  as  could  be  and  was  proved,  it  was  a  putrrile 
policy  to  hazard  its  productiveness,  rather  than  let  glass 
and  paste  board  be  duty  free,  and  pay  for  our  soldiers  the 
cost  of  their  salt,  vinegar,  and  small  beer.  Inhere  was  a 
littleness  in  a  considerable  part  of  our  proceedings  respect- 
ing America,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  power- 
ful, as  with  the  policy  of  a  wise  nation.  This  long  and 
important  session  closed  on  the  2d  of  July  1767. 

While  so  many  internal  and  colonial  objects  engaged  AffWh-aor 
the  attention  of  Britain,  she  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  uXi  ^ 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace  from  foreign  countries.     The 
French  court,  soon  after  the  peace,  had  been  occupied  in 
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CHAP,    disputes  with  the  provincial  parliamenta,  in  which  bodu 

a  spirit  of  resistance  hegan  to  manifest  itself  of  a  difiere  ^ne 


17C7.      ^^^^  ^^^  character  from  any  displayed  since  the  time    ^c^f 
l>i-put(A     Henn-  IV.     The  parliament  of  Brittany  having  render^r-d 
the  king      itself  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  monarch,  was  dissolve 
meniof**'  and  all  its  decrees  were  annulled.     The  other  asarmbli 
France,      showed  a  disposition  to  combination  and  remonstraoci 
the  parliament  of  Rouen  reminded  the  king  of  his 
tion  oath,  and  intimated,  that  there  was  a  compact  betwe^A 
him  and  his  people ;  they  also  made  decrees  in  favour  ^f 
the  parliament  of  Brituny.     The  king  answered,  ^^  Tbe 
*^  oath  which  I  have  taken,  is  not  to  the  nation,  as  you 
^*  presume  to  say,  but  to  God  alone."     The  several  parlia- 
ments immediately  began  to  question  the  royal  doctrine 
theory,  and  evinced  themselves  not  disinclined  to  dispi 
it  in  practice ;  but  strong  measures  repressed  their  boLd'- 
ness,  and  in  the  year  1767  they  were  tolerably  quiet.      If 
Lewis  XV.  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  for  l&a* 
directors  wise,  upright,  and  intrepid  advisers,  he  mlg^b^ 
even  then  have  been  taught  to  perceive  a  change  in  tb^ 
public  sentiment.    To  meet  with  safety  the  new  doctrine^^ 
would  have  rendered  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  ImB* 
power  expedient.      However  imprudently  the  court  migfa* 
be  employed  in  its  proceedings  with  parliament,  in  oth^^ 
respects  it  exerted  itself  wisely  for  the  encouragement  ^^* 
manufactures,  commerce,  naval  force,  and  revenue.    Agr"  ■" 
culture  had,  by  the  partial  system  of  Colbert,*^  been  vei^^Y 
much  neglected  as  a  subject  of  political  economy ;  a  ne  '^'^ 
set  of  philosophical  economists  inculcated  its  exclusive  ci»- ** 
tivalion,  as  the  sole  physical  means  of  prosperity.   Extr- 
vagant  and  visionary  as  they  were  in  their  theories,  yet  tS 
novelty  of  them  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  Frenc-  Xi* 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in  making  agricultun^    ^ 
much  more  fashionable  and  popular  pursuit  than  it  had  fc^  '■''* 
merly  been.    France,  thus  occupied  with  the  schemes  of  i  «^'' 
ternal  improvement,  appeared  to  have  no  disposition  to  qu£»-*'"' 
rel  with  her  neighbours  ;  she  was  more  closely  than  ever  co' 
pectcd  with  Spain,  which  from  a  variety  of  causes  was 
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Vess^^sposed  to  peace,  and  her  alliance  continued  unbroken    CHAP. 
Mid  Uninterrupted  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  \m^v^^ 

The  emperor  Francis  was  now  dead,  and  succeeded     ^j^j 
by  Hia  eldest  son   Joseph  on  the  Imperial  throne ;  while  9*'""J"7' 
Leopold,  his  second  son,  filled  the  place  of  Joseph  as  eomcs  em- 
gnmd  duke  of  Tuscany.     The  young  emperor  regarded  P**^*** 
the   king  of  Prussia  with  the   greatest  veneration ;  and, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  privately  gave 
'Frederic  to  understand,  that  he  wished  every  subject  of 
fiiture  dispute  to  be  at  an  end,   and  desired  to  cultivate 
the  strictest  friendship  with  his  majesty;  but  he  intimated, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  conceal  sothe  of  his  inten- 
[     tions  from  his  mother,  who  still  retained  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. — ^The  empress  dow- 
ager found  full  employment  in  recovering  from  the  dis- 
ftsters  of  the  war. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  political  economy,  dis-  Intended 
played  a  genius  that  ensured  success  in  every  thing  which  UJ^JnTof" 
he  chose  to  pursue.     Aware  that  wealth  is  the  result  of  Prussia. 
p>x>ductive  industry,   he   was   far  from   imagining  those  • 
^i^des  always  the  best  which  produced  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  money.     He  considered  chiefly  the  physical  and 
**Oral  eflFccts  of  the  work  done,  upon  the  workman.     He 
5"^tight  that  the  labour  which  invigorated  the  body  and 
iniboldened  the  mind,  was  more  productive  of  the  real 
^pxistituents   of  national    prosperity,    than  labour   which 
•f^trvated   and  relaxed   the  operator,   though   the  latter 
''**Sht  be  the  morfe  lucrative.     "  He  perceived  (says  his 
^     philosophical  biographer)  that  great  diflPerences  obtained 
^    ^f\  populousness  and  prosperity,  according  to  the  various 
^^    ^tiiployments   of  agriculture    and    manufactures;    that 
^^    ^Vcn  in  agriculture,  greater  exertions  and   purer  man- 
^    ^era  might  be  expected  from  men  who  cultivate  corn, 
j^    ^lian  from  those  who  rear  the  vine;  and  that  in  manu- 
^^    ^^ictures,  the  hardy  workmen  in  wood  and  metal  sup- 
^     lulled  very  diflFerent  citizens,  and  very  different  soldiers, 
^     *^om  those  furnished  by  the  mechanical   operations  of 
rdentary  drudgery."^     In  the  modern  systems  of  poHt- 
economy,  the  short  sightedness  of  avarice   regards 
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CHAP,    nothbff  but  the  labour  effected ;  and  whether  it  be  effected 
^^s/^^^.  ^y  machines,  or  by  men  little  better  than  machines^  appears 
^^OY,     a  matter  of  small  moment.     But  Frederic,  having  pro- 
vided amply  for  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  >  his  sub- 
jects, thought  that  he  had  yet  done   nothing  for   their 
'  happiness,  until  he  had  improved  their  physical  and  moral 

state,  procured  them  rational  enjoyments,  trained  them  to 
virtuous  habits,  and  directed  them  to  useful  and  honour- 
able pursuits : ,  he  imitated  the  neighbouring  nations  in 
the  institutions  in  which  they  respectively  excelled ;  his 
plans  of  rural  economy  he  formed  chiefly  on  the  model  of 
England ;  and  in  dividing  unappropriated  lands,  he  adoptt 
ed  the  mode  of  the  British  parliament*  Peace  at  this 
time  was  his  main  object,  although  by  his  financial  and 
military  economy  he  was  well  prepared  for  war. 
RassiA.  i^HE  character  of  the  empress  of  Russia  was  now 

developing  itself,  and  she  became  conspicuous  for  the 
force  and  solidity  of  her  genius,  the  extent  of  her  capacity, 
the  greatness  of  her  views,  and  the  adaptation  of  her 
measures  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Sovereign  of  an  immense  empire,  she  comprehended  the 
state  of  her  dominions ;  she  saw  its  resourced  and  suscep* 
tibility  of  improvement;  and,  great  as  its  strength  was, 
how  much  was  wanting  to  make  Russia  what  it  might 
become.  The  substantial  amelioration  of  her  country  and 
people,  was  the  object  to  which  she  evidently  directed  her 
principal  attention.  She  accurately  studied  the  materials 
with  which  she  had  to  work,  discriminated  the  state  in 
which  she  found  the  people,  accommodated  herself  to 
their  notions,  won  their  affections  and  veneration,  and  by 
her  conduct  was  as  absolute  in  authority  as  in  power. 
Dissipated  as  she  might  be  in  her  private  life,  she  did  not 
suffer  pleasure  to  interfere  with  the  performances  of  her 
Imperial  duties.  Wishing  to  promote  in  her  country, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  all  the  useful  arts^  she  sought 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  most  commercial  and 
enlightened  nations ;  with  Britain  she  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty,'  in  principle  and  detail  very  beneficial  to 
both  nations.     Desirous  also  of  introducing  the  elegant 
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aits  and  erudition  at  her  court,  the  invited  thither  eminent  CHAP, 
artists  and  scholars,  and  established  literary  institutions  J!^ 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  science.  Although,  ^^^j 
from  the  time  of  czar  Peter  the  great,  considerable 
advances  had  been  made  in  the  internal  improvement  of 
Russia,  yet  that  ought  to  have  been  much  more  .  ezclu* 
sively  the  object  of  her  princes  and  government  than  it 
actually  had  been.  Extention  of  territory  was  by  no 
means  wanting,  for  her  dominions  were  enormous  already* 
Consummate  wisdom  would  have  withheld  Catharine 
from  projects  of  foreign  conquest ;  but  that  a  bold,  aspir- 
ing princess,  with  such  power,  should  not  project  an 
increase  of  her  territories,  was  rather  to  be  wished  from 
the  highest  practical  exercise  of  political  philosophy,  than 
to  be  expected  from  sovereign  ambition,  possessing  so 
fully  the  means  of  gratification^  We  have  already  seen 
her  interference  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  management  of 
Poland ;  but  disturbances  were  there  arising,  which  soon 
brought  her  farther  into  action,  and  more  openly  mani- 
fested her  encroaching  character. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  an  event  took  place  this  year,  Soathern 
•f  the  greatest  importance  to  domestic,  civil,  religious,  |/x|i?i\^iAi 
and  political  society;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  ?f^.^ 
Spain,  the  country  whose  superstition  had  rendered  it  so  ^ 
much  subject  to  that  extraordinary  order.  The  great, 
energetic,  versatile,  and  skilfully  directed  ability  of  that 
singular  fraternity,  had  extended  their  authority  and 
power  very  widely  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries.  Their 
talents  for  calling  forth  abilities,  their  great  skill  in 
every  species  of  political  intrigue,  and  their  dexterity  in 
every  kind  of  business,  spread  their  influence  among 
many  others  beside  the  gloomy  votaries  of  depressing 
superstition.  Their  authority  had  long  been  very  great 
amidst  the  gay  splendour  of  the  French  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  sequestered  retirements  of  Spanish  cloisters.  But 
their  most  incontrollable  power  was  in  South  America; 
where  it  must  be  admitted ;  by  their  efforts  among  the 
natives,  they  contributed  very  effectually  to  the  civilization 
and  industry  of  those  tribes,  though  they  bore  a  sway 
dangerous  to  any  state  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions.  The 
authority  acquired  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  course  of  two 
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CHAP  centuries  was  so  exorbitant,  that  monarchs  began  to 
^.,^^  regard  them  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  They  saw  that  they 
I7Q7.  1*^8^%  did  much  tncidentai  good,  and  were  eztreoM^ly  sub- 
servient ;  but  that  they  were  acquiring  the  means  of  becom- 
ing imperious.  As  in  France  there  was  more  of  united 
genius  and  energy  than  in  any  other  poprsh  country,  there 
first  Romish  fraternities  were  attacked.  Lewis  XIV.  bad 
from  parade  and  ostentation  cherished  literary  efforts, 
though  in  his  time  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  subjects 
of  taste,  sentiment,  and  physical  research,  without  ex- 
tending to  theological  and  political  philosophy.  Once  set 
in  motion,  however,  genius  would  not  limit  itself  to  pre<k 
scribed  operations.  The  very  enormous  extent  to  which 
superstition  had  carried  the  influence  of  the  church, 
attracted  sagacious  speculatists,  who  proposed  to  inquire 
how  far  the  various  privileges  claimed,  doctrines  incul- 
cated, and  observances  enjoined,  by  the  clergy,  were  con- 
sistent with  natural  religion,  truth,  and  reason ;  how  f^r 
the  lives,  sentiments,  and  opuiions  of  churchmen  were 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  common  sense; 
and  how  far  their  system  of  faith  and  practice  was  condu- 
cive to  the  public  welfare.  They  easily  discerned,  that 
in  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  there  were  parts  totally  incompatible  with 
reason,  morality,  and  enlightened  policy;  bulL,  in  the  vola» 
tile  violence  of  Frenchmen,  they  carried  their  animad- 
versions infinitely  farther  than  truth  admitted.  Con* 
founding  religion  itself  with  its  abuses,  they  charged 
against  Christianity  the  errors  and  mischiefs  of  popish 
corruptions ;  imputing  to  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
the  consequences  of  the  ignorant, superstitious,  and  usurp- 
ing institutions  of  popes  and  cardinals*  Deism,  and  infi- 
delity of  all  kinds,  became  very  fashionable  in  France; 
>  and  in  a  prevailing  dislike  of  religious  establishments,  it 
V  I  Dot  to  be  expected  that  the  Jesuits  should  escape.j  as, 
^'  '  '(  tht:  imputations  common  to  other  monastic  orders, 
t»  .  t  .  <rt  such  strong  objections  attaching  peculiarly  to 
r;. '  ,.  .^.iv*  B.;  their  principles,  their  activity,  their  cnter- 
;  :^5'  ,  '  eir  corporate  ambition,  and  above  all,  their  c«isu- 
V  t  iroraiity,  leaving  a  wide  fitld  open  for  palliating 
•vv.  >  crime.     That  enmity  to  the  Jesuitical  ordvr,  which 
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virtoe  justified,  if  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  hurtful  arts,    CMAR 
and  policy  required,  was  in  fact  owing  in  a  great  degree  ^^^.^.1,^^ 
to  inBdelity.     But  other  causes  cooperated  :  the  order  of     i^^^^ 
jadseoists  had  become  very  successful,  and  had  acquired 
great  influence ;  the  Jesuits  were  known  to  be  extremely 
rich,  and  the  public  treasures  were  very  much  exhausted* 
Ideas  were  long  entertained,  for  these  various  reasons,  of 
suppressing  this  order;  and,  in  October  1763,  they  were 
actually  crushed  in  France  and  all  the  French  territories. 
The  following  year  they  were  suppressed  in  Portugal  and 
all  its  dependencies ;  in  Spain  they  had  been  suffered  to 
exist  some   years   longer:    but  the  influence   of  French 
counsels   at  the  court  of  Madrid,   the   example   of  his  ^ 

neighbours,  jealousy  of  their  power,  and  avidity  for  their 
riches,  determined  Charles  to  extinguish  that  order 
through  all  his  dominions.  Accordingly  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1767  ordained,  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  expelled,  and 
dieir  whole  property  seized  for  the  king's  use.  The 
Jesuits,  notwithstanding  their  sagacity  and  extraordinary 
ratelligence,  had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  such  scheme 
was  in  agitation;  and,  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  they  went  on  with  the  usual  zeal  and  ardour 
in  their  ordinary  occupations,  totally  unsuspicious  of  the 
impending  blow  that  was  to  crush  them  forever,  where 
their  power  had  been  strongest. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  about  midnight,  the  six  houses 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  surrounded  at  the  same 
time  by  detachments  of  military,  who  opened  the  outer 
doors,  secured  the  bells,  and  placed  a  sentinel  before  each 
cell.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  brothers  were 
ordered  to  rise ;  and  when  assembled,  being  informed  of 
his  majesty's  commands,  they  assisted  in  packing  up  a 
few  moveables  necessary  for  their  journey.  Meanwhile 
a  sufficient  number  of  coaches,  chaises,  and  wagons  were 
secured,  and  without  loss  of  time  they  were  conveyed 
under  a  strong  guard  towards  Carthagena.  This  revolu* 
tion  was  conchicted  with  such  order  and  silence,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid  knew  nothing  of  what  had  takt  n 
place  till  they  were  informed  of  it  in  the  morning:  three 
days  after,  the  expulsion  and  confiscation  were  carried 
into  execotion  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  in  the  month  of 
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July  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  confttcated  cttatet  aft 
effects  of  the  Jesuits  in  Europe  and  the  Indies  mnomited 
to  above  thirty  millions  sterling:  and  thus  did  a  goven* 
mentf  at  one  sweep,  deprive  a  corporation,  of  its  subjects^ 
and  of  an  immense  property,  without  any  proof  of  gailt» 
However  just  the  politick  reasons  for  suppressing  die 
order  might  be,  the  rapacious  seizure  of  their  propeity 
was  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  justice,  and  could 
not  have  taken  place  under  any  equitable  system  of  polity-* 
In  Naples,  and  other  catholic  countries,  the  Jesuits  wer^ 
suppressed  with  similar  circumstances  of  tyranny. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  royal  family  of  Engbn^ 
received  a  very  afflicting  blow  in  the  sudden  death  of  th^ 
duke  of  York,  eldest  brother  of  the  king.     His  higfanei^ 
had  been  travelling  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ^ 
and  at  Monaco  was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  whicb- 
terminated  fauUy  on  the  Tth  of  September.     He  belonged 
to  the   navy,  and   had  served  during  the  war;   he  ws^ 
esteemed  a  prince  of  good  accomplishments,  amiable  &— - 
position,  and  afibhle  manners,  and  was  beloved  by  thos^ 
who  had  had  the  chief  access  to  his  confidence  and  inti-* 
macy*     He  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  b0 
remains  were  brought  home  and  interred  in  Westminster* 
abbey.      About  the  same  time,  died  a  gentleman  who  wm^ 
rising  fast  into  the  first  political  eminence,  the  honourable 
Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     Lor^l 
Chatham's  infirmities  had  for  some  time  almost  entirety 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  efficient  share  in  adminis^ 
tration ;  during  his  lordship's  inaction,  Mr.  Townshend* 
with  shining  and  versatile  talents,   was  the  most  acdv^ 
member  of  the  ministry,  and  was  taking  a  lead  in  the  maSS' 
agement  of  affairs.     He  was  a  personage  of  very  consid^^' 
able  abilities;   prompt,  brilliant,  witty,  and  eloquent;  o^* 
indeed,  vcrv  select,  either  in  the  measures  which  he  pt^' 
posed,  or  the  arguments  that  he  employed,  but  extrem^*7 
liappy  in  the  art  of  giving  the  best  colour  to  the  •eis*^ 
mcnts  and  opinions  which  he  happened  to  adopt.  Althou^^ 
a  man  of  genius,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  more    ^ 
for    literary   than   political    attainments,  or    much    m9 
anxious  about  currency  of  opinions  than  their  weight; 
was   cxtrem<ly    inconstant.       When   the   stamp   act  i 
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popular  in  the  house,  he  declaimed  in  its  favour ;  when    CHAP. 
it  lost  ita  popularity,  he  voted  for  the  repeal ;  and  when  y^^v^^^^ 
the  repeal  was  afterwards  a  subject  of  complaint,  he  pro-      ^^^^^ 
po&cd  a  new  plan  for  raising  a  revenue.     He  took  no 
time  to  form  general  and  comprehensive  views,  and  had 
no  fixed  principles  of  policy.     As  an  orator,  he  was  an 
ornament   to    the  house  of  commons;    but   must   have 
entirely  changed  his  modes  and  habits,  before  he  could 
be  a  very  advantageous  accession  to  the  councils  of  his 
country  as  a  principal  statesman. 

Ministry  was  now  weak  and  distracted  1  various  plans  WeakacM 
of  coalition  and  comprehension,  to  give  it  sti^ngth,  were  tntsM. 
proposed ;  but  the  negotiations  were  unsoccessfuL  Seve* 
ral  partial  changes  were  made,  in  which  the  offices  were 
filled  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  house 
of  Bedford.  Lord  Weymouth  was  appointed  secretary  pf 
state  in  the  place  of  general  Conway,  who  had  been  advan* 
ced  in  his  professional  Une*  A  new  office,  of  secretary  of 
sute  for  the  colonics,  was  created,  and  bestowed  on  lord 
Hillsborough.  The  earl  of  Northington,  loaded  with  years,, 
retired  from  his  place  of  president  of  the  couincil,  and  was 
succeeded  by  earl  Gower.  Beside  these  promodons  of 
die  friends  of  the  Russel  family,  Frederic  lord  North, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Guilford,  was  made  chancellor,  of 
the  exdkequer.  The  venerable  earl  of  Chatham  bad  been 
consulted  previous  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  had 
declared  that  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  his  interfer*. 
once  impracticable.  He,  indeed,  bad  no  share  in  *  the 
appointments,  and  from  this  time  cannot  be  considered  as 
making  one  of  the  Grafton  ministry,  responsible  for  any  of 
iu  acts.— The  scarcity  of  com  continued ;  and  from  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  great  riots  took  place  in  the  manu* 
facturing  towns. 

On  the  34th  of  November  parliament  met«  NotUng^ 
from  abroad  (his  majesty  said)  appeared  likely  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  or  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
intemid  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  sole  object  specifi* 
cally  recommended  to  their  notice  was,  the  scarcity  and 
dearth  of  com.  Interferenoe  in  the  price  of  provisions  on 
the  part  of  government,  is  extremely  delicate  aud  diffictUt  f 
aor  can  die  legislature  easily  adopt  any  effectual  mode 
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CHAP,  for  that  pur{K>8e,  except  by  the  encouragement  orimporta' 
^''  tion  in  times  of  exigency,  and  the  promotion  of  9grict|lture 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Parliament  renewed  the  regu* 
lations  of  the  former  year,  adding  to  them  a  bill  for  impor- 
ting wheat  and  flour  from  Africa ;  and  an  act,  similar  to 
the  law  of  the  preceding  session,  was  passed  for  limiting 
the  dividends  of  the  East  India  company* 

The  most  important  measure  discussed  in  this  session  of 
parliament  was,  a  law  proposed  by  opposition  for  limiting 
the  period  of  resuming  crown  grants  to  sixty  years.     This 
bill  originated  in  a  transaction  affecting  two  private  indi- 
viduals.    William  III.  had  made  a  grant  to  the  first  earl 
of  Portland,  of  the  honour  of  Penrith  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 
The  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and   castle  of 
Carlisle,  were  considered  as  parts  of  this  grant,  and  had 
been  accordingly  enjoyed  by  the  family  by  the  same  tenure 
and  in  the  same  quiet  possession  as  the  rest.     These  last 
tenements,  however,  were  not  specified  in  the  grant;  and 
sir  James  Lowther,  being  accurately  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  summer  1767  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  stating,  that  he  had  discovered  that 
the  fortst  of  Inglewood,  and  the  soccage  of  the  tastle  of 
Carlisle,  had  been  long  withheld  from  the  crown  without 
its  receiving  any  benefit  from  them,  and  therefore  prayed 
a  lease  of  three  lives.     Having  consulted  the  surveyor  of 
crown  lands,  they   granted  the   possessions  in  question, 
notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land.    Hie  grace  now  stopped  progress  in  the  excheqv^r 
ofice;  the  cause  was  tried  before  the  barons  of  exchequer, 
and  sir  James  Lowther  was  nonsuited.    Upon  thtsattemp-' 
ted  resumption,  the  bill  was  founded*     Opposition  insisted, 
that  the  attempt  was  a  revival  of  the  obsolete  and  tyran- 
nical law,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi^  by  which  no  length 
of  time  or  possession  can  be  a  bar  against  the  claims  of 
the  crown.     The  exercise  of  any  right  upon  this  maxim, 
It  was  shown,  was  practised  only  by  the  most  arbitrary 
pnnces,  and  even  by  them  with  caution,  as  they  were  sen- 
sible of  the  general  abhorrence  which  every  act  of  the  kind 
excited.      It  was  farther  said,  that  the  present  grant  was 
founded  on  a  most  unconstitutional  motive,  to  obtain  a 
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par^  and  undue  influence  in  the  general  election  ;  and  that    OHAF^ 
the  allowed  ^opposition  of  ititerestB  in  the  same  country 


between  the  parties,  and  the  particular  connexions  of  one  ^^^^ 
of  them,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  object  in 
view.  On  the  other  side  it  was  observed,  that  the  tene- 
ments in  question  were  neither  specified  nor  understood 
in  the  grant;  that  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  not  by 
resumption  (for  there  had  been  no  alienation),  but  by  ori- 
ginal right ;  and  the  crown  was  no  more  to  blame  for  taking 
possession  of  its  own  property,  than  a  private  person. 
The  earl  of  Portland  and  his  family  had  been  sufficiently 
compensated  for  their  services ;  and,  after  seventy  years 
possession  of  an  estate  to  which  they  had  no  right,  they 
might  contentedly  resign  it  to  the  true  owner,  when  there 
was  no  demand  made  upon  them  for  the  past  issues. 
Ministry,  after  finding  their  arguments  against  limitation 
^  resumptions  not  likely  to  be  successful,  changed  their 
mode  of  procedure,  and  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be 
postponed  till  the  next  year,  and  this  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty ;  but  the  supplies  being  settled,  and 
other  business  finished,  an  end  was  put  to  the  session ;  and, 
on  the  tenth  of  March,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  first  parliament  of  George  III.  exhibits  no  dis* 
dnguisbtng  marks  of  legislative  wisdom.  Its  chief  objects 
were,  individual  prosecution  and  colonial  regulation :  res- 
pecting Wilkes,  and  other  persons  involved  in  his  publica- 
tions, the  majority  of  its  members  proceeded  with  the 
passion  of  partisans,  and  not  the  cool  policy  of  senators ; 
and  towards  America,  the  conduct  of  this  body  was  a 
succession  of  contradictory  measures,  neither  effectual  in 
coercion  nor  concession.  They  irritated,  conciliated,  and 
irritated  again;  and  left  the  colonies  ill-affected  to  the 
country,  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  American  war.  But, 
though  their  aggregate  policy  was  either  inefficient  or 
hurtful,  yet  they  contained  a  considerable  degree  of  indi- 
vidual  ability.  In  the  latter  years,  mature  and  formed 
eloquence  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  house  of  peers. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Town- 
shend,  the  ablest  orators  had  not  arrived  at  the  perfection 
which  they  were  severally  destined  to  attain.  The  elo- 
quence at  that  time,  though  brilliant,  animated,  and  impress 
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iiive,  did  not,  cither  in  closeness  and  force  'of  n 
comprehensiveness  of  views,  or  political  philosophy,  eqi 
the  efforts  of  more  recent  periods. 

Having  brought  the  first  British  parliament  of  hzfl 
majesty  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  ^^o 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reign,  were  of  more  than  usual  importance, 
since  that  time  had  become  extremly  interesting.  To 
prebend  the  passing  transactions  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
is  necessary  to  take  a  short  retrospective  survey  of  caui 
and  events,  which  powerfully  affected  the  state  of 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  Irish  were  originally  sunk  in  barbarism, 
beneath  any  other  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe,  even : 
their  most  uncivilized  ages.^  Never  conquered,  nor  evi 
invaded,  by  the  Romans,  they  continued  still  in  the 
savage  state ;  and  were  distinguished  by  those  vices, 
which  human  nature  is  always  subject,  when  it  is  neittM^r 
tamed  by  education,  nor  restrained  by  laws.  The  amsXl 
principalities  into  which  they  were  divided,  exercise?^ 
perpetual  rapine  and  violence  against  each  other;  tts^ 
uncertain  succession  of  their  princes  was  a  continual 
of  domestic  convulsions ;  the  usual  title  of  each  petty  sovc 
eign  was  the  murder  of  his  predecessor;  courage  and  forp^i 
though  exercised  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  were 
honoured  thiin  any  pacific  virtues.  The  most  simple  arts* 
life,  tillage^  and  agriculture,  were  almost  wholly  unkno! 
Thev  had  felt  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
northern  trihcrs  ;  but  these  inroads,  which  had  spread 
barism  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  impro^^* 
the  Irish  ;  and  the  only  towns  which  were  to  be  found  i^ 
the  island,  h^l  been  planted  along  the  coast  by  the 
hooters  of  Norwav  and  Denmark.  The  other  inhabican' 
exercised  pasturage  in  the  open  country  ;  sought  protection 
from  any  dan5cr  in  their  forests  and  morasses ;  and  beii»S 
divided  by  tin-  fiercest  animosities  against  each  other,  we«^ 
st'il  more  in  lent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  ihao  on 
I  ho  rxpe  licnts  of  common,  or  even  private  interest. 
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warns  OF  ttBonM  i\t  ^^ 

liiAAated  tnd   disposed,  when  they  were  c<niquered  bf    4ntAP. 
II*,  the  Irish  did  not  improve  from  their  connexion 


iriitla  a  less  barbarous  nation*  ^7^7^ 

Although   no   country   had    been    blessed   with   a 

l^a&ter  proportion  of  able  sovereigns  than  England,  from 

Iks  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Henry   VII. ;  yet 

ao  policy  could  be  more  absurd  and  prejudicial,  than  the 

Sffttcm  which  had  been  uniformly  pursued  respecting  Ire- 

kacl.     The  conquerors  not  only  took  no  pains  to  commu- 

aicmte  to  the  conquered  their  own  progressive  civilization, 

but  even  prevented  those  advances  which  the  latter  might 

have  themselves  made.     While  from   the  close   of  the 

•k  vcnth  centory,  other  countries  were  emerging  from  that 

profound  ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  then  sunk ;  that 

vtfortunate  island,   possessing   every  natural  means  of 

iBpTovement,  a  climate  temperate  and  salutary,  a  fertile 

toil^  m  maritime  situation,  numberless  harbours,  a  people 

ifi^tly,  ready  in  apprehension,  having  a  fire  of  ingenuity 

du^C  beamed  through  the  thick  fogs  of  their  ignorance, 

with  every  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  capability  of 

improvement,  they,  from  political  debasement,  were  in  a 

MMidition  of  stationary  savageness*     Such  men,  strangers 

U>  airts  and  industry,  were  naturally  prone  to  disorder  and 

iBsurrection.    To  quell  revolt,  and  prevent  its  recurrence, 

Henry  VII.  proposed  the  extension  of  English  jurispru- 

^^^k^c  to  the  appendent  island.     Po}niing,  lord  deputy  to 

"^   l^ingi  procured  the  enactment  of  that  memorable  stat- 

^'^^    ^hich  bears  his  name,  by  which  all  the  former  laws 

7^t:Ud  be  of  force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  bill  could  be 

''^^xluced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  had  previ- 

^JMly  received  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  England. 

^^^  purpose  of  this  ordinance  was  evidently  much  more 

^     insure    dominion    than   to    impart  civilization;    and 

^^^"^^l^h  the   communication  of  English  laws  might  ulti- 

'^'^^^ly  tend  to  infuse  a  portion  of  English  arts,  manners, 

'^'^    industry,  yet  its  direct  and  immediate  tendency  was 

.    '^^'ench  upon  Irish  independence ;  and  they  long  con- 

^^^ed  discontented  and  turbulent.     After  the  reformation 

^^  established  in  England,  theological  difference  inflanud 

^     discontents.      If  men  so  uncultivated   possessed  any 

iges  of  Christianity,  being  totally  unfit  for  the  gcnuigie 
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fmkK  visdoffi  m4  geddness  of  that  divias  tyMeaitA^ 
^^^  have  received  •  it  with  the  grossest  corruptions  vbidi  it 
1^^^  had  acc;iuired  from  interested  impostvre,  oscituit  neglt- 
gence,  or  tor|>ld  stupidity.  ^'  Superstitioit  (scjrs  of  one 
^^  of  the  glories  of  that  country,  alter  Irish  genius 
*^  had  begun  to  fthow  its  strength  and  brillian€3r^)  is  the 
*^  only  religion  of  igporant  aiinds."  Devoted  to  the  moat 
abject  popery,  the  Irish,  daring  the  reign  of  Elizabe^ 
were  easily  the  dupes  of  all  the<  artifices  of  the  Romish 
tombifiation :  discontent,  bucsting  out  in  partiai  insur* 
irection,  spread  to  general  rebellion.  Tlie  vigour  and  pnu» 
dence^of  Mountjoy  crushed  revolt;  but  a  more  difficidt 
task  «tiU  remained,  to  cxvilite  the  inhabitants^  to  l^econcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  their  subjectioa 
durable  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England*.  King  James 
proceeded  in  this  work  by  a  steady,  regular^  and  well  con» 
(erted  plan,  and  made  greater  advances  towards  the  refiir- 
mation  of  that  kingdom,  than  had  been  adiieved  during 
the  four  hundred  and  fortyycArs  which  had  elapsed  since 
^e  conquest.  The  act  of  Poynings  had  given  aothoricy 
to  Snglish  laws,  and  rendered  future  statutes  of  Irriand 
dependent  on.  tlie  English  government,  but  had  not  aboU 
ished.the  Irish  customs,  which  supplied  the  place  of  laws, 
and  were  calculated  to  keep. the  people  in  perpetoai  bar- 
barism and  disorder.  Of  these  usages,  the  moat  noted 
respecting  penal  proceedings  was  the  breh^n^  by  which 
every  crime,  even  muxder  itself,  was  punished,  not  with 
death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied 
upon  the  criminal.  In  the  distribution  of  prc^porty,  the 
customs  of  gavelkind  and  taniatry^  were  no  leas  iafastcal 
to  the  purposes  of  civilized  society:  the  'land,  by  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  was  divided  among  aU  the  miAes  of 
the  sept  or  family,  both  bastard. and  legitimate ;  and,  arfter 
partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  dii^,  Usjportioa  was  not 
shared  out  among  his  sons  ;  btH  the  chieftain,  9X  his  dis* 
crt^tion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  .belonging  to 
that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share*  Aa  no  man,  by 
reason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  oi  any 
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IkmI  ;  to  build,  ta  plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  im*    CHAP. 
frove,   would    have  been   so  much  lost  labour."*      The  ^^^^.1^ 
taniats,  or  chieftains,   though  drawn  from  the  principal      i^^;; 
families,  were  not  hereditary,  but   were  established    by 
eksotion,  or,  m«)re  properly  speuking,   by  force  and  vio» 
knee.     Their  authoriry  was  almost  absolute ;  and,  not- 
wit-hstanding  that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office, 
its  chief  profits  resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  and  assess^ 
metits,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  wer^ 
levied  at  pleasure.     These  customs  James  abolished,  and 
10  dieir  place  substituted  English  law,  established  circuits^ 
banished  oppression,  administered  justice,  ascertained  the 
niica  of  property,  and  severely  punished  crimes  and  dis- 
•rders.     He   did  not  confine  his  improvements  to   the 
introduction  of  laws  for  securing  property  and  punishing 
crimes,  but  promoted  means  of  acquiring  riches,  and  pre- 
venting   enormity.    .He   first  endeavoured    to   stimulate 
iadustr}',  and  was  peculiarly  successful  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  which,  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder 
of  rebels,  was  entirely   at  his  disposal.     The  land  was 
Abided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
^lOlK)  acres.     Many  natives  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
deceived  grants  of  estates,  and  brought  from  their  res- 
pective countries  tenants,  who  were  capable  by  skill  and 
industry  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  grounds,  and  also 
^  practice  other  useful   pursuits.     The  Irish  were  re» 
^oved  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the 
^'pcn  country :  husbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught  them ; 
^  fixed  habitation  was  secured ;  plunder  and  robbery  were 
P^iiiahed ;  and,  by  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the 
'^^t  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon 
^^sime  the  best  cultivated  and  most  civilized."    By  these 
^'*e  and  prudent  measures,  James  laid  the  basis  of  jus- 
'^^9    security,   and   humanity   in   Ireland;    but  various 
^tacles  impeded  the  superstructure,  which  were  princi- 
*^*ly  referable  to  two  sources,  property  and  religion.  Long 
.     ^^blished  custom,  however  absurd,  or  even  pernicious, 
.      ^^tremely  difficult  to  be  overcome,   especially   among 
^t'barians,  whose  regard  to  mere  usage  is  in  the  invpr«»: 
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CM  AY.    proportioB  of  their  liberality  and  inteUigeoce^   Tlifti 
J^^  priation  to  individuala  of  landsi  which,  accordiog  to 

aacient  custom,  belonged  to  a  sept  or  family,  was  cs  ^= 
tremely  disagreeable  to  the   Irish*     Besides  their 
probation  of  the  new  tenure,  they  were  greatly  disaatisfi^ 
with  many  of  the  proprietors,  who,  possessing  the  lanik..« 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  communities,  were  r^-* 
garded  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  aliens  and  inte^-> 
lopers,  and  a  distinction  arose  between  the  new  settler^^m 
and  the  old  Irish^  that  long  subsisted,  and  often  manifestrd 
itself  in  very  fatal  effects.    Most  of  the  ancient  inhabitantta 
continued   addicted  to  the   Romish  superstition*      Time 
liberal  spirit  of  England  tOMrards  diversities  of  theologic^J 
belief,  granted  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  a  degree 
indulgence  almost  amounting  to  a  toleration ;  but  so 
as  the  churches  and  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kepC 
from  the  priests,  and  they  were  obliged  to  .endure  tb^ 
neighbourhood  of  profane  heretics,  being  themselves  di*^ 
contented,  they  continually  endeavoured  to  prevent  tb^ 
establishment  of  cordial  amity  between  the  English 
Irish  nations.     Instigated  by  these  spiritual  directors, 
well  as  inspired  with  a  love  of  national  independence,, 
ardently  desired  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  wul 
with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  attemper- 
When   the  Scottish  presbyterians  began  their   hostilitir-^ 
against  Charles  I.  and  his  liturgy,  and  the  English  purl  " 
tans  menaced  the  mitre  and  the  crown,  the  Irish  leader^^ 
thought  the  occasion  auspicious  to  revolt*      A  conspiracji 
was  formed,  for  overpowering  the  English,  repossessioj 
the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  effecting  a  complete  separs^  ^ 
tion  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  reestablishing 
catholic  religion   as  paramount  and  supreme^      Actuate 
by  such  powerful  passions,  in  pursuing  their  objects  thcvi 
displayed  not  only  impetuous  ardour,  but  a  vigour  of  abil  ^-^ 
ity,  »nd  a  skilful  and  comprehensive  concert  of  measurcfr^^* 
thnt  demonstrated  them  to  be  very  Au*  advanced,  since 
dL'sulii>rv  insurrections  of  the  former  centur\'.  The  natii 
genius  of  the  Irish,  improved  even  by  parUal  and  reluc 
tant  intercourse  with  the  English,  evinced  the  bencfici^ 
tendency  of  the  system  of  James ;   and   their  very  coui"" 
M  lb  and  efforts  lo  effect  a  separation,  proved  the  benef^^ 
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OMMC  accrue  from  the  connexion.     To  the  historical    CHAF. 
Toadcr,  who  can.  perceive  and  combine  the  mixed  unifor-  ^^Jl 
nttty  Mxl  variations  of  national  character  in  the  progressive      i^^ 
■tagcs  of  knowledge  and  civility,  the  Irish  conspiracy  of 
tbe    seventeenth    century   affords   subjects   of  reflection, 
which  are  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  illustrate 
transactions,  pursuits,  and  conduct  in  very  recent  periods. 
The  plot  of  1641   was  remarkable  for  unity  of  design^ 
^    cattcnsive  organization  of  plan,  and  secrecy   of  prepara* 
tkn,  from   which   there   might   have   been    expected   to 
bUoWf  firm,  cool,  and  resolute  execution;  but  when  it 
opened  to  insurrection,  it  burst  forth  with  an  impetuous 
fury    and  atrocity,    likcr  to  the  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of 
Wrage  animals,  than  the  regulated  courage  of  rational 
teatures  seeking  momentous  objects.  More  and  Maguire, 
Ae  projectors,  were  able  men,  but  their  associate  O^Neal, 
^.    Md  the  greater  portion  of  their  followers,  were  barbarians, 
vtch  the  violent  and  uncontrolled  passions  of  rude  tribes ; 
vhich,  in  any  evil  direction,  were  the  more  mischievous, 
fi^om  the  natural  sagacity,  ingenuity,  and  force  of  the  Irish 
character ;  and  which  were  then  stimulated  by  the  inter- 
ested, bigoted,  and  infuriated  teachers  of  a  gloomy  and 
'^iticious   superstition.      The   massacre   that  ensued,  so 
horrid  in  its  enormities,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
'■^and,  and   involved   the  whole   island  in  guilt.     The 
^^^ing  vigour  of  Cromwell  crushed  the  insurrection  of 
^'^land,  and  employed  plunder  and  forfeiture,  the  usual 
"^c^Ds  of  military  usurpers  to  reward  the  instruments  of 
^^r  dominion,  and  to  strengthen  present  tyranny ;  little 
'^^S^rdless  of  the  real  interests  and  permanent  prosperity 
^   possessions   which   they   hold  on   such    a    precarious 
^^^lare.       In    the    confiscation  were    comprehended,  not 
^ly  the  revolters  against  the  English  government,  bat< 
^^    loyal  partisans  of  the  ill-fated   monarch.     A    more 
r^^denand  violent  change  of  property  was  then  unknown 
^  the  annab  of  injustice ;  five  millions  of  acres,  which  had 
wrested  from  the  former  proprietors,  were  divided 
ng  the  creditors  of  the  anti*monarchiul  party,  and  the 
^^dters  of  the  protector.     An  order  was  even  is^utfd,  to. 
^^Qae  all  the  native  Irish  to  the  province  of  Connaugbt, 
^^«re  they  would  be  shut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  moup-* 


00AI%    tains;  aod  could  Bot»  it  was  hopad,.he  iihy  kxiger  ^dangct^ 
oos  to  the  English  goi»emfiieiit*°     A  polu^  acoace  to 


ir67«     absurd  and  inbuman^  was  a  prinbipal  caasc  of  mibieqiieBi 

disconteni;^,  disorders,  and  cooTuUions  in  Ireland,  and 

very  long  counteraoted  the  wise  and  beneficem:  purposes 

which  die  system  of  James  had  sought  to  obtain:   the 

insatiate  rapacity  of  the  usurper  rendered  tneffedual  the 

ptrpvident  care^   and   counsels  of  the  lawful   king.     To 

vedresa  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  sufferers,  was  a  great 

object  of   the   wise   counsellors    by   whom    Charles  the 

aecond  was  directed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  9  bat 

it  was  found  an  arduous  task,  either  to  undo,  or  cooipen- 

sate,  such  flagrant  and  extensive  iniquities.     The  revoiOf* 

tionary  soldiers   apd  moneyed  speculators  could'  not  ba 

dispossessed,  because  they  were  the  most  powerftd  and 

only  armed  part  of  Ireland ;  and,  besides,  it  appeared  ex« 

pedient  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  support  the  protestant 

and  £ngliah  interest  in  that  kingdom,  and  because  tbef 

bad  generally,  with  a  seeming  zeal  cmd  alacrity^  joined  ia 

the  king's  restoration.     Charles  therefore  promised  by  a 

proclamation  to  maintain  their  settlements  and  at  the  saoie 

time  to  make  amends  to  the  innocent  sufferers ;  and  pro* 

posed  to  perform  this  engagement  from  several  funds,  but 

chiefly  a  quaniity  of  land  which  was  stiU . unappropriated. 

When  the  various  sources  of  recompense  were  accurately 

examined,  they  were  found  totally  inadequate  to  the-  pur* 

pose  of  indemnification;  so  that  either  the  present  posses-* 

sors  must. be  disturbed,  or  the  grievances  of  the  ancient. 

proprietors  continue  without  redress :  anxiety  and  alarm. 

seized  both  the  claimanu  and  the  holders;  the  ifirmcr 

eager  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  the  latter 

afraid  to  lose,  but  resolute  to  retain,  their  own  acqnisi- 

tipns.     The  duke  of  Ormond,  appointed  lord  lieutenant, 

^«ls  deemed  the  most  proper  person^  from  prudence  and 

equity^  to  compromise  differences,  and  reconcile,  jarring 

pretensions ;  and,  after  encountering  various  obstacles  and 

difficulties^  he  at  lengdi  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the. 

{larties  to   accede  to  a  modification.     The  CrontwtsHiaa 

possessors  agreed  to  relinquish  oae*third  of  their  kinds. 


«iiidi  w»  to  be  d&Btribated  amongfthe  dispoBsesMd  Irish,  (HAih 
who  had  eidier  been  entirely  innocent  of  insurrection,  or  ^.  .^ 
had  adhered  to  the  royal  family.  In  the  former  case,  j^^ 
they  were  compelled  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  arduous 
tssks  that  can  be  required  in  the  establishment  of  truth— ^ 
the  proof  of  a  negative  ;  they  were  to  be  presumed  guilty, 
aafess  Hbey  evinced  the  contrary :  they  were,  besides,  de^ 
barred  from  pleading  innocence,  if  they  had  ever  lived  in 
the  quarters  of  rebels.  From  the  wide  latitude  of  con^ 
structiviB  guilt,  and  the  difficulty  of  exculpatory  demon* 
siration,  many  persons  free  from  the  crime  remainejl 
involved  in  the  punishment ;  and  as  two^thirde  of  the 
Ittids  still  were  held  by  persons  whom  the  former  pro- 
priesofB  regarded  as  usurpers,  they  deemed  themselves 
the  victims  of  injustice*  These  sentiments  were  not  con- 
faied  to  actual  suflPerers,  but  diffused  among  their  friends 
sad  *  connexions,  and  incorporating  with  the  spirit  of 
nttional  independence  and  popery,  overspread  the  ancient 
Irisb«  There  were  now  in  Ireland  two  great  parties,  in 
the  nature  of  things  reciprocally  hostile :  the  present  hold^ 
ers,  attached  to  the  English  government,  whose  powe^ 
only  could  secure  their  possessions;  and  the  expelled 
descendants  of  the  ancient  owners,  who  were  inimical 
to  that  govenMnoat  which  they  conceived  to  preclade  the 
vindication  of  their  rights.  In  both,  interest  and  religion 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  new  proprietors,  chiefly  of  Eng* 
lish  esxraction,  wefe  generally  protestants,  and  the  ejected 
Irish,  catholics.  The  mild  and  equitable  administration 
of  Ormond,  however,  prevented  the  discordant  spirit  from 
immediately  bursting  out  in  renewed  insurrection.  His 
great  object  was,  impartially  and  equitably  tp  promote  the 
good  of  all  classes,  whether  protestants  or  catholicii;,  and 
to  eag(tttder  m  both,  a  disposition  to  conciliation.  In 
the  latter  years  of  Charles,  the  expectations  that  were 
entertained  from  a  -popish  successor,  distinguished  for 
ardent  aeal,  cooperated  with  die  wisdom  of  Ormond, 
in  preventing  the  catholics  from  attempting  to  disturb 
the  Ea^sh  government  of  Ireland.  The  furious  bigotry 
of  James  overleaped  every  boood  of  true  policy ;  and,  • 
without  any  preparation  or .  precaution,  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  reestablish  the  catholic  religion   in  intolerant 
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COAfk  8Q|>rtQlMy«  anauUed  protestant  charters  and  covpsraliaas, 
y^fs^^^  filled  the  ofices  of  state  with  Romiuitstev  and  gave  die 
\7$7.  supreme  direction  of  affairt  to  Tyrcannel,  as  vioknt  a 
bigot  as  himself.  The  protestanu  in  great  numbers  left 
the  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  England  in  the  sister 
island  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  when  the  frsntic 
folly  of  James  gave  way  to  the  ability  of  William.  Tb( 
Irish  catholics  strenuously  embraced  the  interest  of  the 
c^xiled  king,  and  hoped  that  «his  restoration  would  bodi 
reesublish  the  Romish  religion,  and  enable  them  to 
regain  all  the  lands  now  occupied  by  protesiants.  Repos- 
session and  religion  being  the  chief  purposes  of  their 
adherence  to  the  popish  prince,  they  combated  with  their 
usual  impetuosit}',  and  butchered  with  their  usual  fury; 
but,  after  a  bloody  contest  and  repeated  defeats,  the  insur- 
gents were  finally  overcome  by  the  disciplined  valour  of 
English  soldiers.  Having  the  rebels  at  his  feet,  William 
perceived  the  policy  which  wisdom  dictates  towards  re- 
duced rebels,  who  may  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  useful 
subjects ;  and  at  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick^  granted 
Co  the  Irish  catholics  what  they  considered  aa  the  great 
charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  allowed  aa 
amnesty  for  the  past,  on  their  swearing  allegiance  for  the 
future  I  allowing  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  government,  to  retire  into  other  countries.  Vari- 
ous forfeitures  having  fallen  to  the  crown  before  this  capi- 
tulation, the  king  gratified  the  friends  of  the  En^sk 
government  with  a  part  of  the  confiscations,  but  remitted 
^  considerable  portion ;  and  adopted  coneiliatien,  as  the 
mefins  which  would  render  the  two  kingdoms  reciprocally 
beneficial.  Great  pains  were  employed  to  spread  industry 
and  the  artsi  the  intercourse  oiE  Ireland  with  £o{^aad 
aod  Scotland,  no  longer  interrupted  by  rebellions,  being 
rapidly  increased,  taught  and  encouraged  manufactures, 
and  promoted  husbandry.  The  Irish,  ingenious  and 
intelligent,  readily  comprehended  the  lessons  they  receiv- 
ed ;  and,  in  some  parta  of  the  island,  employed  perse- 
verance and  industry,  and  felt  the  strength  and  resources 
which  their  country  contained,  if  they  were  steadily  and 
judiciously  employed.     Durtiig  the  reign  of  Anne  thejr 
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grfeiMr  in  prosperity,  and  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with    CHAP, 
"the    English  government.  s^^-v^ 

In'  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  law  was  passed,  making  a  i76r. 
ytiry  material  change  in  the  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  rendering  the  sister  kingdom  much  more 
dependent  upon  Britain,  than  even  the  statute  of  Poynings 
kicl  proposed;  and  whereas  that  lawgiver  had  procured  a 
negratJvc  and  preventive  control  over  Irish  legislation,  the 
bill  of  George  I.  gave  a  positive  and  enacting  power,  and 
also  established  the  subjection  of  Irish  courts  of  justice  to 
the  corresponding  tribunals  of  England.  This  change 
passed  without  much  animadversion  at  the  time,  though 
it  "Was  destined  to  be  afterwards  a  very  important  subject 
of  discussion  and  correction.  The  Irish  in  that  reign 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged  by  the  interests  of 
their  new  commerce,  from  which  may  be  derived  their 
^c>lcnt  opposition  to  Wood's  halfpence.  The  growing 
trade  of  Ireland  wis  regarded  by  many  of  the  English 
^**li  an  unfounded  jealousy,  as  they  apprehended  from  its 
***CT^ase  a  competition  of  commercial  interests ;  and  the 
legislature  of  Britain  clogged  the  industry  of  Ireland  with 
▼at-ious  restrictions,  which  were  extremely  injudicious, 
""^lediately  injurious  to  Irish,  and  ultimately  to  British, 
prosperity. 

In  the  reign  of  George   II.  the  incumbrances  were 

P***^ially  removed ;  wool  and  woollen  yarn  were  allowed 

^  ^e  imported  both  to  Scotland  and  England  ;  afterwards 

^•^^Ic  and  tallow,  salted  beef  and  pork,  obtained  the  same 

P^**»iiission.     At  one  period  there  arose  a  contest  I)etween 

^^     government  and  the  Irish  house  of  commons  respect- 

"S"    privilege  and  prerogative,  in  the  application  of  the 

•^'^'plus  of  revenue,  which  the  commons  conceived  they 

"*^    a  right  to  appropriate  without   the   consent  of  the 

''^Xvn.      Popular  orators  operating  on  the  fiery  spirit  of 

■"^      Irish,   the   dispute   became    extremely   violent;    and 

^^^^gh  afterwards  quieted  by  the  skilful  application  of 

S^'^'crnment  to  the  leaders  of  most  influence  with  the  pco» 

P^^^  yet  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  still  remained,  and  the 

r^^^ons  most  keenly  in  opposition  to  government  acquired 

PJ^^portionate  popularity.     The  duke  of  Newcastle,  agree- 

*y  to  the  general  rule  of  his  policy,  sought  to  govern 
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CHAP.    Ireland  br  a  junto,  composed  of  men  of  tamStf  or 

'       influence.     Ar ether  hodv  of  men  assumed  the  aame 

}7fi7.  p^'riots;  they  y:-fess-fd  to  make  the  commercial  bcne&c 
and  po!it  teal  ri^ts  of  their  countr}'  the  great  objects  ^  f 
their  pursuif^,  and  to  reprobate  ever}'  measure  or  practice 
that  appeared  to  lessen  .le  poVitical  or  commercial  benefift:m 
of  Ireland ;  they  inveig^ied  against  the  powers  asserted  b^r 
the  British  grivemment,  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  a&«l 
the  expenses  of  the  pension  li  =  :,  and  coonvrated  iri:h  an^ 
purty  or  individual  that  happened  to  be  in  opposition  tC3 
administration.  Conceived  to  be  sincere  in  their  profes- 
sions of  patnotism,  they  were  revered  by  the  populac^^ 
who  received  their  represc?ntations  as  the  oracles  of  tnitts>^ 
and  at  the  death  of  George  II.  a  spirit  of  disaffection  an 
discord  was  manifest  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

(^roHGi:  III.  proposed  to  govern  Ireland  as  well 
Britain  without  any  regard  to  part\'  distinctions ;  but,  ix> 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  animosities  were  infiame^S 
to  a  Very  high  pitch,  by  a  dispute  about  a  money  bill.  I: 
October  1701,  his  majesty  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  the 
of  Halifax,  who  was  esteemed  well  qualified  by  unit 
vigour  and  prudence  for  supporting  the  rights  of  tli^ 
crown,  and  conciliating  the  affections  and  promoting  th^ 
intiTJsts  of  the  people.  In  his  speeches  to  the  legislature'^ 
and  in  his  t*  vccutorial  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  softe^c* 
and  !)anish  ;ir  .Mosiiies,  to  piomote  unanimity,  tu  reconm - 
mend  and  enforce  the  improvement  of  agricuifire  anci 
manufactures,  and  to  encourage  the  education  of  youth»-» 
and  the  diffasion  of  useful  knowledge.  But  the  Ytr^ 
progress  of  husbandry  jyroduced  discontents  and  comnK^-* 
tions  among  many  of  the  ijrnorant  people,  who  had  neithc"'*' 
discernnicnt  to  understand  improvements,  nor  patience  r^^ 
await  results.  Parties  of  men  assembled  to  destroy  cnclc^  ^ 
s'jrtrs,  undtrr  the  pretext  of  restoring  commons  to  th 
]joor,  and  committed  various  outrages :  the  insurgcnt- 
wearin;:^  over  their  clothes  a  white  frock,  thence  receive 
the  name  of  white  bojfs^  that  afterwards  became  so  note 
and  terrible.  These  banditti  secured  their  union,  ane 
increased  their  numbers,  i>y  oaths  of  secrecy,  an  organize 
plan,  find  by  inflicting  the  severest  cruelties  on  all  whc^ 
icfuscd  cooperation.     During  the  year  17r»3,  th?y  carricc* 
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^^W  k^ocities  to  so  alarming  a  height,  as  to  call  the    CHAP, 
attention  of  parliament;  but  no  effectual  measures  were  ^^^v^^ 
adopted  for  their  suppression.     Convened  for  the  purpose      j-^- 
^  Tescinding  the  muniments  of  property^   they  attacked 
i^S'^^  ^umI  establishments  of  various  kinds^  and  Were  pecu- 
iiai-ly  resolute   in  the  refusal  of  tithes.     The   professed 
patviota^  by  exclaiming  against  the  pension  list  and  other 
•ll^ged  abuses,  and  calling  loudly  for  reform  at  a  season 
wJbcn  the  public  ferment  and  the  violence  of  the  populace 
w^x-e  so  unfavourable  to  such  discussions,  tended  to  inflame 
the   discorders ;  and  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  which  wa& 
K>    industriously  spread  through  Britain,  acted  also  pow- 
trCulIy  in  Ireland; 

In  the  houses  of  parliament,  a  regular  and  systematic 
opposition  was  now  formed  to  the  tneasures  of  govem- 
n^xit.     It  consisted  of  two  classes :   individuals  of  great 
p^>*sonal  popularity;    and  a  combination  of  family  con- 
IB^  ^on  and  political  union.     This  hand,  headed  by  lord 
Blmst.nnon  and  the  house  of  Ponsonby,  was  nearly  akin,  in 
I^inciples  and  views  of  government^  to  the  Rockingham 
Pai*^  in  England ;  with  whom  its  several  members  main- 
^^xie4  a  close  intercourse,  consolidated  in  various  instan- 
^^    by  relation  and  affiance.     These  may  without  impro- 
)^Qty  be  termed  the  whig  confederacy  of  Ireland;  and,  in 
^^    successive  political  changes,  joined  and  cooperated 
^^^li  the  corresponding  body  in  Britain.     In  parliament, 
*  ^^^nsiderable  subject  of  debate  was   the  origination  of 
**^^iiey  billsi    Hitherto  measures  of  finance  were  proposed 
P^      the  privy  council  of  England  and  sent  to  the   Irish 
"^^  Vase  of  comtnons,  which  had  merely  a  power  of  refusal. 
^      1764s  Mr.  Pery^  one  of  those  members  who  claimed 
"l^^^    merit  of  patriotism,  proposed,   that  propositions  of 
^^^«  should  spring  from  the  commons.     The  mover  was  ^ 

muously  supported  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  his  adhe^- 
I  and  though  his  proposition  was  not  passed  into  a 
yet  its  principle  and  spirit  deserve  the  attention  of 
"^^  historical  reader,  as  manifesting  a  disposition  to  assim^* 
'^^^c  the  Irish  constitution  to  the  British,  and  consequently 
^^^cn  the  dependence  of  Ireland* 

In  1766,  a  more  important  and  comprehensive  scheme 
tried  for  effecting  a  similarity  to  the  polity  of  Britain. 
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CHAP.    The  parliameot  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  subject 
^..^^  dbsolution  only  by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  the  cxe  mt- 
1767.     ^'^^  ^^  ^^^   kingly  prerogative.      Several  attempts  hs^ci 
been  made,  during  the  preceding  four  years,  to  render 
their  duration  septennial,  but  were  rejected  by  the  Iriisli 
legislature  ;  a  new  bill  being  now  introduced,  passed  tfmc 
Irish  parliament,  but  was  rejected  in  Britain.    Soon  afiker^ 
lord  Chatham,  who  had  received  the  direction  of  £ngli^h 
aflfairs,  and  his  friend  lord  Camden,  declared  themselr^rs 
favourable  to  the  limited  duration  of  the  Irish  parliameimt* 
Charles  To^vnshend  agreed  to  this  opinion,  and  his  brother 
viscount  Townshend  was  appointed   lord  lieutenant    of 
Ireland.     Instead  of  a  septennial,  an  octennial  law  was 
;recommended.     The  new  viceroy  repaired  to  his  govern- 
ment in  October  1767,  and  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duradon 
of  parliament  to  the  period  of  eight  yeara^  was  proposed, 
speedily  and   unanimously  passed,  and  received  by  tbt 
people  with  <!  joy  and  gratitude  that  demonstrated  ^Ix 
eagerness  of  their  desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  which  w^ic 
possessed  and  secured  under  the  British  constitution. 
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Prevalent  dUcontents.-^Mr*  Wilies  returns  from  exUe^^ 
offers  himself  candidate  for  Londork^^rejected^-chssen 
Jbr  JkRddleseX'^prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  ministers 
•^ried  before  lord  Mansfield — sentenced  to  the  iing^s 
bench  prison^^popuiar  invectives  agcinst  the  judge^i^^ 
Riots  in  Stm  George^sfields.'^Wilkes^s  outlawry  reversed. 
-^Kinff  of  Denmark  visits  Britain* — -Favourite  studies 
of  his  Britannic  majesttf*-^Voyages  of  discovery  and 
science.''^^apt.  Cook.^'^Mr.  Banks^^-^ffairs  on  the  con* 
tintnt^F^^FartieS'  in  Foland^^^Dissidents^^^Interference 
of  Prussia  and  Russta^'^^onduct  of  Austria^'^^f  France. 
— Rupture  between  Russia  and  Turiey*— American  colo* 
nies  enraged  at  Mr.  Townshend^s  new  impost.-^Province 
of  Massachusetts  more  active  in  resistance.^-*New  com* 
bination  against  British  commodities.^^Lord  Hillsbor* 
ough  the  secretary  of  state^  his  letter  to  the  governors 
of  their^  respective  provinces. — Riots  at  Boston-^Eng* 
land.'^Dissatisfaction  and  licentiousness.^'^W tikes  in* 
flames  the  discontent. — Supported  by  the  chief  citizens 
of  the  metropolis. — Lord  Chatham  resigns  the  privy  seah 
--'Parties  mutually  adverse^  concur  in  opposition  to 
administration. 

WISE  and  liberal  as  was  the  policy  of  our  king,    chap. 
which  sought  to  govern  by  virtue  and  ability  instead  of  a      ^'^i- 
party  confederacy,  it  had  not  hitherto  attained  the  merited  ^^!^^ 
success*  The  royal  plan  had  to  encounter  obstacles  which 
partly  arose  from  particular  incidents  and  characters,  but 
were  chiefly  owing  to  general  causes. 

The  long  supremacy  of  the  whig  combination  had 
conferred  on  its  members,  in  the  public  opinion,  a  prescript 
tive  right  to  govern.  When  Pitt  adopted  the  project  of 
Bolingbroke,  or  more  probably  followed  the  natural  course 
of  transcendent  talents,  he  was  aware  of  the  authority 
which  the  junto  had  acquired :  he  well  knew  that  political 
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CHAP,    changes  ought  to  be  gradual,  and  accommodated  to  the 
^...^J^  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  times.     He  therefore  did 
176a.      not  propose  entTrdy  to  exclude  the  phalanx;  but,  without 
admitting  their  command,  to  enjoy  their  assistance.    Even 
this  partial  invasion  they  bore  with  impatience,  and  only 
from  the  overpowering  force  of  genius  did  they  bear  it  at 
all:  Pittas  administration  afforded  strong  proofs,  that  a 
change  of  political  system  must  be  gradual,  and  that  the 
projected  alteration  would  be  arduous,  unless  preeminent 
ability  guided  and  invigorated  the  execution.    The  earl  of 
Bute  attempted  a  more  extensive  and  rapid  change,  thaa 
befits  the  progressive  variations  of  human  affairs  :  in  seek* 
ing  a  reform  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice,  he  failed, 
by  precipitation  and  the  want  of  superior  talents.      His 
personal    unpopularity   was    prejudicial   to   any    scheme 
which  he  could  undertake,  and  his  successors  (long  con- 
ceived to  be  his  tools)  partook  of  the  prevalent  hatred, 
which  was  farther  increased  by  their  internal  and  colonial 
measures.      The  administration  of  Rockingham  courted 
popularity,  but  in  its  weakness  and  ineiBciency  demon- 
strated, that  the  whig  phalanx  was  fallen  in  strength  :  still, 
however,  it  was  net  dissolved.     Pitt  tried  the  experiment 
of  governing  without  the  whig  connexion ;  but  found,  that 
either  the  attempt  was  premature,  or  that  the  execution 
required  more  vigorous  exertion  than  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  permitted  him  to  employ.   Feeble  as  a  ministry, 
the  combination  of  whigs  was  a  powerful  body  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  others,  not  of  their  sept^  united  with  them  in 
thwarting  the  measares  of  government.   The  earl  of  Chat- 
ham ceased  to  be  an  active  member  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils ;  and  instead  of  the  union  of  taienu  that  the  sovereign 
sought  and  the  statesman  j[>roposed,  there  was  in  the  cabinet 
a  weakness  and  distraction,  which  excited  the  censure  of 
the  patriotic^  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious. 
The  notion  of  a  secret  cabal  continued  to  prevail,  and  had 
its  share  in  giving  spirit  and  strength  to  anti-ministerial 
efforts*     From  these  causes,  and  not  from  any  disloyal 
acrimony^  seems  to  have  arisen  the  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, which  forms  so  very  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
early  history  of  our  sovereign.     Besides,  the  immense 
augmentation  of  trade  and   opulence  in  the ,  preceding 
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reigtt^  had  raised  the  moneyed  capitalists  to  a  much  greater    CHAK 
degree  of  importance,  than  at  any  former  period  they  had  ^^^v-^ 
attained.      Always  connected  vrtth  the  whigs,  the  mercan*      u^i^ 
tile  body  entered  into  their  present  views,  and  imputed  to 
evil  and  unconstitutional  motives,  the  interference  of  the 
monarch  with  their  political  monopoly.     They  were  far«> 
ther  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  adopted  towards  Ame* 
rica,  which  had  eventually  proved  so  detrimental  to  trade. 
The  citizens  of  London  exchanged  their  former  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  for  violent  enmity  to  the 
successive  servants  whom  their  king  chose  to  employ,  and 
were  foremost  in  supporting  every  turbulent  individual 
who  attacked  administration.     Such  was  the  spirit  now 
raised  into  a  strong  fermentation  by  the  general  election.  - 
To  prevalent  discontents,  an  individual  case  proved  a 
very  formidable  addition*     Mr.  John  Wilkes  had  applied 
to  the   Rockingham   party  when   in   administraticm,  for 
patronage  and  redress ;  but  the  terms  which  he  proposed, 
a  genei^l  pardon,  5000U  in  cash,  and  a  pension  on  the 
Irish   establishment,  were  totally  inadmissible;   and  his 
confident  presumption  was  not  only  disappointed  in  its 
extravag^t    expectations,    but    prevented   the    amnesty 
which  modest  humility  might  have  procured.     When  the 
duke  of  Grraiton  became  prime  minister,  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  again  revived.     He  had  been  extremely  intimate 
with  that  nobleman,  and  expected  friendship  from  their 
former  social  and  convivial  intercourse,  as  well  as  patron-^ 
age  from  the  whig  principles  which  the  minister  professed. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  congratulating  his  grace 
and  the  country  on  his  promotion,  and  entreating  his  med<r 
iation  with  the  king.    This  petition,  however,  was  entirely 
neglected  by  the  duke ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes's  hope  of  pardon 
vanishing,  he  resolved  to  attack  his  adversaries  with  the' 
keenest  severity.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  coming  Return  of 
from  Paris,  he  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  to  repre*  ^''^^"^ 
sent  the  city  of  London.     The  conduct  of  the  court  was 
in  this  case  altogether  irresolute  and  feeble ;  while  pni* 
dence  dictated  determined  measures,  either  of  rigour  or 
of  lenity.    If  they  determined  on  severe  justice,  by  immcT 
diately  enforcing  his  sentence  of  outlawry,  this  could  have 
driven  him  bac)c  to  banishment,  and  forever  crushed  h\% 
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criAF:  projects  cither  of  ambition  or  revenge :  if  the  more  mi| 
^^.^.^^  nanimous  and  wiser  alternative  of  mercy  had  been  adojUe  sc 
ires,  ^y  ^  ^^''  pardon,  his  influence  and  popularity  would  hai 
ceased  with  the  prosecution  from  which  they  sprung, 
ministers  embraced  half  measures,  the  usual  offspring 
imbecility,  and  parent  of  disappointment.  Known  to  l^- 
odious  to  the  court,  Wilkes  was  received  by  the  peopL  * 
with  rapturous  applause.  Mr.  Harley,  the  lord  mayor 
being  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  prevented  Wilkes  froi 
being  chosen  for  the  city ;  whereupon  he  immediatel 
offered  himself  for  Middlesex.  Adored  by  the  freeho"^- 
ders  of  a  county  which,  from  its  adjacency  to  the  mctrop^- 
olis,  speedily  catclues  its  spirit;  supported  by  the 
opulent  men  in  the  city  and  the  ablest  at  the  bar,  after  : 
riotous  aud  tumultuous  election,  the  popular  candidal 
lie  iscbon-  ^as  returned  by  a  very  great  majority.  Meanwhile,  i 
Middlesex,  legal  process  was  carried  on  against  him  upon  the  form^' 
charges  :  he  was  tried,  sent^.nced  to  imprisonment  for  tw 
years,  obliged  to  procure  security  for  his  good  behaviots 
for  seven  years,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousan 
pounds.  A  trifling  alteration  in  the  judicial  records  wi 
magnified  by  popular  clamour  into  the  most  flagrant  an< 
oppressive  ii.justicc.  It  had  been  a  common  and  unchaK-* 
lenged  practice  >\ith  tlie  judges,  when  requested  by  tb^ 
prosecutor,  to  amend  informations,  in  order  to  add  to  ihci'^ 
clearness  and  precision.  At  the  instance  of  the  treasm 
solicitor,  lord  Mansfield  had  sufi*ered  the  word  purpor^ 
in  the  inrormaiion  ngniust  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  be  erased,  an 
the  word  tenor  to  be  substituted.  This  change,  perfccil?'^ 
consistent  with  Liv.-  and  usa?^e,  and  which  could  not  har^ 
the  smallest  weight  in  criminating  the  defendant,  wx* 
represented  as  an  iniquitous  measure,  flowing  from  ih^ 
arbitrary  principles  and  designs  which  were  imputed  t^> 
the  chief  justice  as  a  Scotchman,  and  a  friend  of  lore:* 
Bute.  Kxtremely  eriragcd  at  the  judgment  passed  upo** 
their  favourite,  the  iM»jnilace  forcibly  rescued  him  fror*^ 
the  oflicers  who  wtre  C'.'i::luct!njj  him  to  prison,  and  car'-' 
ried  him  triumphjr.tly  throuj^h  the  streets;  but  M^"- 
Wilkes,  th;it  he  might  not  aj)pear  a  party  in  this  violence* 
as  soon  as  tlio  mol)  was  dispersed,  prudently  surrender- *-- 
liimseH  to  the  marshal  r-f  the  kin?.\  bv.nch. 
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Tb&  new  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  May^  ^nd  CHAP, 
was  opened  by  the  lord  chancellor ;  who,  in   a   speech,  ^^^y^^ 
iaformed  the  house,  that  his  majesty  had  not  called  them     17^. 
together  at  that  unusual  season  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  general  business,  but  merely  to  despatch  certain  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub* 
jects,  especially  the  renewal  of  the  acts  against  the  expor- 
tation of  corn,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  expiring* 

On  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  met,  great  num-  Riot  in  St 
bers  of  persons  assembled  in  St.  George's  fields,  expecting  ^^^ 
to  see  Mr*  Wilkes  go  from  prison  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    The  mob  becoming  very  outrageous,  the  Surry 
magistrates,   when  unable  to  preserve  the   public   peace, 
were  obliged  to  read  the  riot  act,  and  call  in  the  military 
to  assist  the  civil  power.     Instead  of  separating,  the  pop-* 
iilace  insulted  and  attacked  the  soldiers :  the  legal  time 
for  dispersion  being  elapsed,  force  was  found  absolutely 
necessary ;  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire ;  and,  as  in  a 
mob  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  active  outrage  from 
idle  cuDosity,  a  man  who  had  not  been  riotous  was  unfor- 
tunately killed :  this  was  Allen,  who,  though  humble  and 
obscure  in  life,  was  from  his  death  consecrated  to  perpe- 
tual remembrance  by  the  pen  of  elegant  invective,  poignant 
acrimony,    and    impressive    misrepresentation  :*    several 
others  also   were   unavoidably  killed.     On   the   17th  of 
May,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  order  of  the  council, 
for  suppressing  tumults  and  unlawful  assemblies.     Both 
houses  of  parliament  thanked  his  majesty  for  this  measure, 
and  united  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  magis- 
trates who  bad  been  active,  in  quelling  the  disturbances : 
and  lord  Weymouth  wrote  a  letter,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  the  justices  for  Surry,  which  testified  the  utmost 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  both  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  troops  in  suppressing  lawless  disturbances.     Samuel 
Gillam  esq.  one  of  the  justices,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
having  murdered  William  Redburn,  by  having  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  fire ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Redburn  haid 
been  killed.     The  jury,   seeing   the   absurdity    »" 
injuctice  of  such  a  prosecution,    would   not  9 

%  Ste  Junius,  pasiim. 
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CHAP,    accused  to  take  the  trouble  of  entering  upon  his  defenc 
but)   when   the    prosecutor's  evidence   was   closed,  pr 


1768.      nounccd  a  verdict  of  acquittal*     Donald  Maclean,  a 

dier,  was^ tried  for  the  murder  of  Allen;  but  being  proved 
to  have  acted  Only  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  acquiC* 
ted.     llie  mob  was  very  much  displeased  with  this  seem- 
teuce ;  and,  as  Maclean  was  either  known,  or  from  his 
name   presumed  to  be,  a  Scotch  highlander  (and  cons^'* 
quently  the  countryman  of  lord  Bute),  the  clamour  W9S 
Wilkes's     the  more  loud  and  outrageous.      Mr.  Wilkes  applied 
rcveroS.    ^^^  court  of  king's  bench  lor  a  reversal  of  his  outla 
as  irregular  and  illegal ;   and,   after  many  learned  a 
ments  on   both  sides,  the  judges  unanimously  delivere 
their  opinion,  that  the  sentence  was  illegal,  and  must 
reversed. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  king  lost  his  second  siste^'v 
the  princess   Louisa  Anne,  in  the  twentieth  year   of  he*" 
King  of      ace.     In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  kinc:  of  Denmarls^ 
▼isiu  king,  under  the  title  of  the  prince  Travendahl,  visited  EnglanA  w 
^^^'  and,  arriving  in  London,  was  honoured  with  every  possible 

mark*  of  respect  and  distinction,  and  entertained  at  cou 
with  all  the  princely  magnificence  which  befitted  the  gue 
and   the   host.      Having  viewed  every  thing  most  wo 
of  notice  in  the  metropolis,   his   Danish  majesty  made 
tour  to  York  ;   and  visiting  Cambridge,  was  received  1:^3 
that  learned  body  with  all  the  discriminating  attention 
lettered   politeness.      He  returned  by  Oxford,  where  h: 
reception  was  no  less  pleasing  to  the  monarch.     Arrivin 
again  in  London,  he  honoured  the  lord  mayor  with  hi 
company  to  dinner,  and  expressed    high   satisfaction  an 
admiration  at  the  hospitality  of  the  most  opulent  body  c»* 
the  most  opulent  nation  in  the  universe.   Having  remaine 
two   months   in   the    kingdom   of  his   brother- in-la^,  hi^ 
departed    for    his   own.      Little    indebted    to   nature  ft^' 
either  brilliant  or  vigorous  talents,  yet  by  a  comely  coura* 
tenance  and  figure,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  by  pleasing' 
and  aflahle   manners,  added   to  his   rank,   and   conncxit>i' 
with  the  British  royal  family,   the   Danish   king  becara*-' 
extremely  popular  during  his  stay  in  England. 

Our  sovereijjn    had   from    his   vouth  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  atLentiou  to  philosophical  experiments,  sci- 
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eatific  inquiriefi^  and  the  consequent  arts,  both  curious  and     CHAP. 
useful ;  he  had  applied  himself  particularly  to  geography,  %^^v-^-^ 
astronomy,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  navigation ;  a       j ,  „^ 
study  peculiarly  momentous  to  the  realms  over  which  he  was  FAvmirita 
destined  to  reign.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  ofthe  peace,  the  hisBntan- 
king  projected  a  vo}'age  of  discovery  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  in  "|"  '"*J*'" 
July  1764,  the  Dolphin  ship  of  war  and  the  Tamar  frigate  Voyasetof 
were  equipped  for  this  purpose,  under  captain  Byron,  with  andwl.'^ 
captain  Mowat  second  in  command.     Arriving  oiT  Pata-  ^i'^- 
gonia,  they  were  astonished  at  the  stature  of  the  inhabi* 
tants,  which  rose  to  a  gigantic  height.     They  afterwards 
descried  Falkland's  islands,  and  finding  a  harbour  extremely 
commodious,  entered  it,  took  possession  both  of  the  port 
and  surrounding  islands  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  called 
the  haven  Port  Egmont,  in  compliment  to  the  nobleman 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.     Entering  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  sailed  to  Batavia,  whence  they  returned 
by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  the  Downs  in 
May  1766;  having  circumnavigated  the  world  in  a  year 
and  ten  months.     His  majesty  lost  no  time  in  farther  pro- 
secuting the  discovery  of  unexplored  parts  of  the  physical 
and  moral  world ;  and  the  Dolphin  was  immediately  refit- 
ted, and  sent  out  in  August  1766,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Samuel  Wallis,  accompanied  by  two  frigates,  the 
Prince  Frederic  and  the  Swallow.    Wallis  having  entered 
the  Pacific,  took  a  difierent  direction  from  captain  Byron, 
(who  had  first  sailed  north  and  then  west,)  and  proceeded 
diagonally  almost  in  the  hypothenuse  of  his  predecessor's 
track.     This  course  brought  the  British  voyagers  to  an 
island,  which  presented  man  under  a  different  aspect  from 
any  tn  which  he  had  been  hitherto  seen  by  Europeans. 
This  was  the  place  now  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Otaheite.     The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  exhibited  a 
combination  of  savage  ignorance  and  voluptuous  effemi-  , 

nacy,  never  before  seen  together  in  the  same  national  char- 
acter. The  incivilization  of  the  North  American  ludi- 
aas,  with  the  mildness  of  Gentoos,  and  the  licentious  lewd- 
ness of  Moorish  masters  of  Harams,  constituted  the  cha- 
racter of  the  islanders  whom  captain  Wallis  now  discovered. 
Partly  by  intimidation,  but  still  more  by  attention,  he  ob- 
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'UHAP.  tabled -a  -vety  favourable  reception.  In  a  year  and  nine 
^  ^^IL  >  months,  having  made  very  important  accessions  to  our 
i^gg  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  he  finished  hia  circum- 
navigation* The  existence  of  these  islands  being  ascer- 
tained, his  majesty's  next  desire  was  to  explore  their 
resources,  and  prosecute  discovery.  It  had  been  long 
before  calculated^  that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  over 
the  sun's  disk  in  1 769 ;  and  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  was  reckoned  the  most  com- 
modious station  for  observing  the  phenomenon :  so  that 
one  object  of  the  voyage  was  astronomical  improvement, 
though  it  comprehended  several  others*  The  command  of 
this  expedition  was  conferred  on  lieutenant  James  Cook, 
Captam  who  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  skilful  navigator  and 
gallant  officer,  but  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer* 
Other  men  of  science  and  philosophical  research  were  pre* 
Mr^Banks.  vaUed  on  to  accompany  Cook  :  among  these  were,  Joseph 
Banks,  esq*  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  fortune,  who  had 
fH)m  his  early  youth  employed  his  abilities  and  wealth  in 
improving  his  understanding,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  increasing  the  resources  of  human 
wants:  conversant  in  the  various  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  attention  on  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  chy- 
mistry ;  and  was  therefore  a  most  important  coadjutor 
for  advancing  purposes  of  physical  discovery.  Dr.  Solan* 
der,  a  Swede  of  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  deeply 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  like- 
wise joined  this  expedition ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Green,  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Bradley  the  royal  astronomer,  conducted 
the  astronomical  part  of  the  undertaking*  Thus  an  expedi* 
tion  was  projected,  which  tended  not  only  to  promote  ob* 
serration  and  discovery,  but  deduction  and  science ;  and 
this  was  the  first  vo)'age  ever  undertaken  upon  such  grand 
and  philosophical  principles.  The  honour  of  first  planning 
an  expedition  for  the  advancement  of  science,  was  reserved 
for  the  reign  of  George  III* 
Affairs  of  Qh  the  continent,  several  disputes  disturbed  the  geae* 

neat     '    ral  tranquillity.     The  changes  which  the  different  princes 
were  making  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,   were  reprobated  by 
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die  pope*  IHie  king  of  Spain  hfli5ring  tiaBtsbed  the  j^tiHs,  CHAP. 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  ^^^-^^-^ 
that  detestable  instrument  of  bigoted  tyranny,  the  inquisi-  u^^ 
tion;  he  reformed  the  church  and  universities,  and  suf* 
fered  the  press  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  ecclesiastics, 
but  rendered  it  amenable  to  civil  authority  only ;  he  pro- 
hibited appeals  to  the  pope,  but  in  extraordinary  cases ;  or  diroinutio© 
any  order  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  put  in  execution,  influoD^ 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  council :  thus,  instead 
of  the  pope,  the  sovereign  became  head  of  the  national 
church.  The  king  of  Naples  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
reduction  of  clerical  power :  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Parma  were  subject  to  ecclesiastical  privileges  and. immu- 
nities still  more  exorbitant  than  those  which  were  allowed 
in  other  countries  by  the  deluded  votaries  of  superstition, 
that  prince  therefore  resolved,  instead  of  longer  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  slavish  bigotry,  to  follow  the  dictates 
•f  sound  policy  and  reason.  He  accordingly  prohibited 
any  appeal  to  be  carried  to  the  pope,  reduced  the  power 
and  immunities  of  the  church,  and  ordained  that  all  bene* 
fices  should  be  held  without  any  dependence  on  a  foreign 
priest*  The  pope  tried  his  decrees,  briefs,  and  bulls,  but 
they  had  lost  their  efficacy.  The  other  popish  states 
seoonded  the  efibrts  of  the  Bourbon  princes.  The  king 
of  France  reclaimed  the  territpries  of  Avignon  and  Ve- 
naisin,  in  the  heart  of  France,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  pope  in  the  days  of  superstition.  The  pope  employed 
his  own  papal  machinery  to  prevent  the  resumption,  but  to 
BO  purpose :  the  French  king  took  possession  of  the 
territories. 

France  about  the  same  time  made,  by  a  negotiation 
with  Genoa,  another  acquisition.  The  Genoese  having^ 
long  tried  to  no  purpose  to  reduce  Corsica,  concluded  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  to  the  king  of  France ;  and  a  body  of  troops  was 
embarked  at  Toulon  for  the  island,  which  it  was  expected 
would  acknowledge,  without  resistance,  the  claims  of  so 
powerful  a  monarch:  but  those  expectations  proved 
eventually  groundless. 

While  these  transactions  were  coint;  on  in  the  south  Partitsia 
and  west  of  Europe,  the  north  and  east  was  far  from  being  *^™'"*- 
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OMAP.  tranquil*   Sunnlaiis  began  his  reign  with  meritoriowttd 
^^^^^J^  judicious  eiForts   to  meliorate  the  internal  admintscratiiA 
17^^      and  condition  of  Poland,  and  to  rescue  her  from  dcpeo* 
dence  upon  foreign  powers ;  but  he  'had  to  encoanter  vcrr 
formidable  obstacles  both  from  within  and  without.  Hicr 
were  in  that  country  two  great  divisions  of  religionists: 
the  catholics^  whose  worship  was  established  by  law  ;  sod 
Disadents.  the  dissidents,  including   Greeks,  protestants,  and  eveir 
class  of  dissenters,  who  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  had 
a  vote  in,  the  national  diet,  and  shared  in  other  political 
privileges,  by  a  constitution  established  in  1660w    The  ca- 
tholics, however,,  having  gradually  become  more  powerful 
than    before,  gave   way    to    their   intolerant   spirit,  and      i 
oppressed  and  prosecuted  the  dissidents,  whose  legal  pnvi- 
leges  could  not  protect  them  from  lawless  power.     The 
clergy    were    extremely    dissatisfied    with   one    privile^ 
enjoyed  by  the  dissidents ;  which  was,  an  exemption  from 
the   payment  of   tithes.      Clerical  avarice  and  ambitioo 
stimulated  the  stupid  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  against 
the  nonconformists,  and  by  their  ascendency  in  the  diet, 
encroached  on  their  immunities.     The  dissidents  applied 
to  the  ,two  chief  protestant  sovereigns,  and  the  chief  GreeJ^ 
monarch,  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.     The  court  of  Lon- 
don, too  distant  from  the  scene,   could  only  mediate  br 
Interfcr-     its  ambassador.      Prussia  and  Russia  were  disposed  and 
Ru^Aind  *^^^  ^^  intercede  much  more  effectually.      Both  Catharine 
Prnsma.      and  Frederic  had  formed  most  ambitious  views  respecting 
Poland  ;  and  in  the  application,  of  the  dissidents,  a  plausi- 
ble pretext  offered  itself  for  their  interference.  Whatever 
might  be  their    real  sentiments  concerning  Christianity, 
^ey  were  both  too  able  politicians,  not  to  support  the 
religious  faith  whose  establishment  they  found  beneficial 
to  their  dominions.  Catharine,  head  of  the  Greek  church, 
avowed  herself  its  supporter  and  defender ;  and  Frederic 
avowed  himself  the  champion  of  the  protestant  doctrine* 
Both  these  sovereigns  announced  their  intention  of  pro- 
tecting their  brethren  in  religious  belief;  and  the  czarina 
actually  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  promote  the  success  of 
her  mediations.      The   Russian  forces  seized  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  primate  of  Poland,  with  the  bishop  of  Kiar, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  m9st  active  enemies  of  the  dissi* 
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.».     denUi  and  sent  them  to  Petersburg ;  where,  without  any    chap. 
^:^  trialf  they,  by  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  Cath'irine,  were  y^^^r^ 
}  '^  subjected  to  rigorous  imprisonment,  in  a  country  against      i^^^ 
which  they  could  not  be  rebels,  because  they  owed  it  no 
allegiance.     The  kindred  theology  of  Maria  Teresa  was  Conduct  of 
roused  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  catholics.   France  then  gov*  ^^^^ 
emed  by  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  though  very  little  under  Fnmce. 
the  influence  of  superstition,  was  prompted  by  policy  to 
attempt  the  repression  of  Russian  and  Prussian  influence 
in  Poland.     The  empress  queen  prepared  a  force  to  assist 
the  catholics ;  but  Frederic  notified  to  her,  that  if  any  of  ^ 

her  soldiers  marched  into  that  country,  he  would  immedi- 
ately invade  Bohemia;  and  Maria  Teresa,  not  being 
equal  to  such  a  contest,  made  no  attempt  to  fulfil  her  in** 
tentions.  The  influence  of  the  protestant  courts,  and  still 
more  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  army,  obtained,  in  the 
beginning  of  1768,  an  edict,  confirming  all  the  privileges 
of  the  dissidents. 

The  French,  though  they  did  not  themselves  engage 
in  hostilities  with  Catharine,  exerted  all  their  intriguing 
policy  to  blow  the  ^flames  of  discord.  Their  plan  of 
annoying  Russia  divided  itself  into  three  branches^  they 
encouraged  the  Poles  to  form  a  new  confederacy ;  they 
caballed  at  Stockholm  to  change  the  government,  in  order 
to  render  the  king,  who  was  under  their  influence,  abso« 
lute ;  and  their  emissaries  at  Constantinople  endeavoured  Knpture 
to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  grand  seignor  against  Cathar  Kun^abd 
fine.  A  fresh  confederacy  of  catholics  having  been  form*  'inrker. 
ed  in  summer  1768,  annulled  the  late  laws,  and  adopted 
resolutions  for  opposing  Russia,  and  dethroning^  Stanis- 
slaus.  The  Russian  troops  quartered  in  Poland  defeated 
the  army  of  the  confederates,  pursued  them  to  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  burned  the  Turkish  town  of  Balta,  in  which 
the  insurgents  had  taken  shelter.  Already  predisposed  by 
France  to  enmity  with  Russia,  the  Turks  considered  this 
act  as  a  hostile  aggression ;  they  sent  Catharine's  ambas- 
sador prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October  declared  war  agiiinst  Russia. 

In  the  American  colonies,   the  act  proposed  by  Mr.  UiKron- 
Townshend  for  fixing  duties  on  ceruin  articles  of  merchan-  Ivlpe,!,!^, 

b  SeeGilUes'i  Frcileric,  p.  399. 
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CHAP    disc,  excited  veiy  great  resentment;  while  the 
proofs  of  weak  and  wavering  policy  in  the  British 


176S.  ment,  encouraged  them  to  resistance.  It  wad  easy  to 
ceive,  that  the  principle  of  the  new  law  was  the  same 
Mr«  Grenvillt's  stump  act,  to  tax  the  colonies^  wiihmuf 
their  own  consent^  expressed  by  themselves  or  their  refrC" 
sentatives.  This  identity  of  object  their  political  writers 
soon  painted  in  the  most  striking  colours ;  Mr. 
hends's  impost  (they  said)  wa's  in  ever}'  respect  as 
stitutional  as  the  scamp  act ;  the  mother  country*  seemed 
determined  to  crush  the  colonics ;  resistance  was  therefore 
a  dutv  which  the  Amt:ricans  owed  to  themselves  and  tm 
posterity.  These  arguments  coincided  with  the  senti* 
ments  and  prepr)ssessions  of  the  people,  in  exciting  oppo* 
especullr  sition  ;  and  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay  was  the  most 
J^^  *  active  in  promoting  resistance.  The  first  public  mark  of 
dissatisfaction  on  account  of  this  act,  was  shown  at  Boston 
on  the  2rth  of  October  1767,  when  the  inhabitants,  aatem- 
bling  in  their  town  halU  agreed  to  form  associations 'ibi' 
encouraging  manufactures  among  themselves,  discounto* 
nancing  luxurits  of  every  kind,  an cl  discontinuing*  siidi 
article^  of  importation  from  Britain  as  were  not 
lutely  necessary.  'I'he  other  colonies  adopted  the  same, 
framed  similar  resolutions.  In  January*  1768,  the  pit>vi«»* 
cial  assembly  of  Massachusetts  having  met,  immediately 
entered  on  a  general  and  full  consideration  of  grievances  9 
and  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of 
statute  passed  since  the  \ear  1763,  for  imposing  duties 
*  America.      They   instructed    their  agent  in   England,  ^^ 

controvert  the  justice   and  prudence  of  these  acts,  on  tf»^ 
grounds  of  natural  equity,  constitutional  light,  and  coi 
mcrcial  and  political  expediency.      They  also  sent  lette: 
to  the  several  ministers,  to   the  marquis  of  Rockinghai^'* 
the  earl   of  Chatham,  ar.d  lord  CamJen,  which  cntrealff^ 
the  exertion  of  their  aliiiitics  and   influence  in  promotioflT 
the  objects  of  the   petition  to  his  majesty.      Toward  tb* 
other  colonies  they  employed  the   same  sagacious  policy? 
which  they  had  success! uUy  exerted  in  opposing  the  stamp 
act;  they  excited  a  spirit  uf  confederation,  and  they  scat  a 
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ciroiJar.  letter^  which  commttiilcated  the  proceedings  of    CHA'P. 
the  AMembly,  incited  the  other  pnmnces  to  follow  their      ^  '' 


eumple)  and  requested  similar  comniunicatioiis  of  meft*  ^ ^^^ 
Btttes  necesBtry  or  useful  for  the  common  cause.  The 
cotonistt  of  MaasachusettSf  indeed,  exerted  great  depth  of 
political  ability  1  for  aware  that  considerable  diflerences  of 
principles  and  sentiments  prevailed  between  most  of  the 
other  provinces  and  themselves,  they  endeavoured  to  amaU 
gaifilate  opinion  and  feeling,  by  giving  them  unity  of 
object*  This  was  the  system  of  means,  which  the  New 
finglanders  uniformly  pursued.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
l^riod,  the  steadiness  of  policy,  adapted  to  its  object, 
foraied  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Smctuating  measures  of 
the  British  government.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the  gov* 
eraorof  Massachusetts,  was  a  man,  neither  by  conciliation 
Itted  to  dissolve  their  concerts,  nor  by  vigour  to  counter- 
act their  schemes.  He  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the 
assembly,  who  charged  him  with  having  misrepresented 
their  conduct  to  the  British  government,  while  he  re« 
proached  them  with  rebellious  stubbornness.  This  reci« 
procation  of  invective,  resembFrng  the  angry  brawlings  of 
private  litigants,  rather  than  discussions  befitting  his  ma* 
jesty's  representative  and  a  constitutional  assemUy  of  his 
subjects,  widened  the  breach.  Bernard  sent  to  ministers 
a  copy  of  the  circular  exhortatibn,  which  increased  theii^ 
displeasure  against  the  New  Englanders.  Lord  Hill^-  Lord  mils- 
borough  wrote  a  letter  to  the  several  governors  of  the  letter.  * 
colonists,  to  be  laid  before  the  respective  assemblies :  he 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  as  tending  to 
proflllole  an  unwarrantable  combination  against  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  and  admonished  the  other  colonies  to 
disregard  such  disloyal  suggestions.  He  instructed  Ber- 
nard to  require  the  assembly  to  rescind  the  resolution 
which  had  issued  such  an  inflammatory  paper;  and,  in 
case  they  should  refuse,  he  was  directed  to  dissolve  the 
meeting!  Not  satisfied  with  opposing  innovations,  the 
Bostonians  riotously  resisted  an  aathority  acknowledged 
by  themsdves.  The  sloop  Liberty  belonging  to  John  Han- 
cock, had  arrived  in  Boston  harbour,  laden  with  wine; 
the  master  of  the  vessel  having  in  vain  attempted  to  bribe 
a  customhouse  officer  to  let  him  smuggle  his  cargo  ashore, 
Vol.  I.  B  b  b 
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CHAP,    at  last  locked  him  up  by  force  id  the  cabin,, sent  the  cargo 
ashore,  and  reladed  the  ship  before  the  morning*     InfoT'* 


xj^/^  mation  of  this  illegal  and  outrageous  act  having  been  given- 
at  the  customhouse,  the  collector,  seizing  the  sloop,  coH" 
Oiitragcsat  mitted  her  to  the  care  of  the  Romney  ship  of  war.    Oi^ 
perceiving  this  movement^  a  mob  assembled,  buffeted  ancB. 
pelted  the  collector  and  controller  of  the  customs,  attacked 
the  houses  and  threatened  the  persons  of  the  commissioDcn^ 
find  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  William,  ^ 
fortress  commanding  the   mouth   of  the   harbour.    Tli^ 
governor  applied  to  the  assembly  for  their   advice 
assistance,  but  received  neither :   A  town  meeting,  so  fi 
from  discountenancing  the  outrage,  presented  a  remoL" 
strance  on  the  seizure  of  the  sloop.     Thus  both  the  pn^" 
vincial  assembly  and  the  town  of  Boston  showed,  tbaC^ 
though  the  acts  of  parliament  of  which  they  complained- 
might  be  unconstitutional  grievances,  they  had  resolved  to 
resist  legitimate  and  constitutional  authorities.      The  goi"' 
emor  persisted  in  urging  them  to  rescind  the  obnoxious 
resolution  of  the  preceding  session;  but,  as  they  would- 
not  comply,  he  agreeably  to  his  directions,  dissolved  th^ 
assembly.     The    British  ministry,  informed  of  the  Ut« 
outrages,  ordered  troops  to  Boston  to  aid  the  civil  povrer* 
The   Bostonians,  informed  of  the  destination  of  the  soL' 
dierSf  entreated  the  governor  to  convene  the  general  asset**''' 
bly;  but  Bernard  answered,  that  he  had   dissolved   tb* 
assembly  by  command  of  his  majesty,  and  could  not  c^i* 
another  without  the  king^s  orders.     The  Bostonians,  di^" 
appointed  in  their  expectation,  formed  the  daring  resold"* 
tion  of  assembling  a  provincial  convention,  which  bo^7 
met  on  the  22d  of  September,  drew^up  a  petition  to  tt*^ 
king  against  the  late  acts  of  parliament;   but  disclaim^^ 
all  pretence  to  authority,  stated  the  causes  of  their  mee^ 
ing,  exhorted  the  people  to  pay  deference  to  governmei% 
and  promised  to  aid  the  civil  power  in  maintaining  tra^^''' 
quillity.     Rendered  more  mild  in  their  conduct  by  tl^^ 
approach  of  the  soldiers,  they  dissolved  their  meeting  t)^ 
*  very  day  on  which  the  first  division  of  the  troops  arrive- 

at  Boston ;  and  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  people  bein 
thus  restrained,  quietness  was  reestablished.     The  assent 
bly  of  New  York  having  submitted  to  the  terms  of  tl^  ^ 
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tiny  act,  were  restored  to  their  legislative  functions;  The    CAaI*. 
colonial  assemblieSf  guided    by  the  circular  letter        '  ' 


oF     Massachusetts,  and  regardless  of  the  British  minister's      i^^g^ 
nitions,  resolved  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 

merated  articles,  and  directed  the  prohibition  to  begin 
fir^mthe  first  of  January  1769. 

IW  England,  the  dissatisfaction  and  licentiotisness  of  Diintisfac. 
tH^  people  continued  to  increase.  Mr.  Wilkes  nourished  £n^nd. 
dkC2  discontent,  by  publishing  lord  Weymouth^s  letter  to 
€tk^!  Surry  magistrates,  and  prefixing  to  it  a  seditious  pre- 
f&ce*  A  great  part  of  the  people  charged  all  the  disturb- 
ances in  America  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  ministry; 
bix^  there  was  a  faction  out  of  parliament,  that  proceeded 
to  a  degree  of  licentiousness  which  was  inimical  to  the 
eustence  of  regular  government,  and  its  most  active  par* 
tisains  received  too  much  encouragement  from  many  opu- 
lezi^  citizens  in  the  metropolis.  The  opposition  in  parlia- 
mcxit  still  consisted  chiefly  of  two  parties,  the  adherents  of 
Bfft-«  Grcnville,  and  the  connexions  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,*  who,  though  adverse  to  each  other,  agreed 
lA  voting  against  ministr}^  The  earl  of  Chatham,  the 
^<>^J.iider  of  the  present  ministry,  borne  down  with  infirmi- 
^^9,  and  totally  disapproving  of  the  measures  of  his  col- 
le:^^rues,  had  long  withdrawn  from  public  business,  and 
«toly  resigned  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  The  duke  of  Lord 
G»-^ton,  though  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  been  intend-  JirigMThc 
^  Xo  act  only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  part,  as  in  the  P"^  ■^• 
B^^ine  office  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  done,  during  the 
•Pl^ndid  period  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  administration. 
-'^^  the  health  of  lord  Chatham  rendered  him  unequal  to 
*"^^  exertions  of  his  earlier  years,  the  duke  of  Grafton 
•^"t^lially  became  prime  minister.  The  talents  of  this 
[^^laleman  did  not  exceed  mediocrity,  nor  was  he  mature 
^^  political  experience*  So  qualified,  he  was  thrust  by 
^^cident,  rather  than  exalted  by  design,  into  a  situation, 
^  fill  which,  in  the  distracted  state  of  affairs,  required 
^    'minister  of  consummate  abilities  and  wisdom.     Lord 

^  -^^   Two  pnmplilets  piihHjthcd  this  year,  "  Tlic  present  State  of  the  Nation," 
in  ii^r-  ^'rciivilit! ;  and  "  <  )b:«ci'\»U(m«  on  that  present  State,"  bv  Mr.  Burke: 
(]i^   2V'**  priitciplts  nnd  vicw8,  njHuitVst  the  very  different  aud  opiMNiitc  opici^ua  4»f 
^*^  cnvilie  and  Kuikin^ham  parties. 
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Gff AF.    North,  while  only  chancellor  of  the   exchequer,   rareljr 
^'       exceeded  his  ofiicial  business,  or  took  an  active  ahare  in 


1^^  the  general  concerns  of  administration.  Lords  Cambdtn 
and  Sbelbume,  both  coinciding  in  the  views  and  opinkais 
of  lord  Chatham,  had  little  connexion  with  their  colleagoes 
in  office.  The  other  secretaries  of  state  were  not  distin- 
(iiisbed  for  political  talents ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
present  ministry  was  far  from  possessing  that  conoUnifd 
ability  and  concert,  that  would  have  qualified  them  to 
manage  with  effect  the  manifold  and  oompiicajted  objects 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  British  govemmeal* 
Such  wi^  the  state  of  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic 
affairs,  when  the  season  arrived  for  the  meeting  of 
parlis^ncnt. 
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of  parHament-'^petitton   of  Mr*  Wilket^^harf^fi 
4agmnst  him^  at  the  instance  of  mtnistert''^-expeUed  th^ 

'    kouBe-^rechosen-'^eelared  ineligible  during  the  praent 
parliament'^<hosen  a  thira  time — election  again  declar- 

'■   €d  void'-'<i  competitor  set  up^^Mr.  Wilkes  returned  by  a 
'  great  majority^^Mr.  Lutterel  declared  by  parliament 
duty  eUcted,/-— Violent  debates^  and  national  ferment.--^ 
Revival  against  the  Americans  of  trials  within  the  realm 
for  treasons  committed  beyond  seas.-^Debt  on  the  civil 
Ust^i'^AJfairs  of  the  East  India  company-^-Hyder  Ally 
'^ivar  in  the  Carnatic. — Europe^-^gallant  resistance  of 
Corsica   against   the   French — at  last  overpowered* — 
AmericO'^iscontent  increases  from    the   new  mode  of 
trial. — Extreme  dissatisfaction  in  England — the  chief 
topic  the  Middlesex  election. — Johnson^s  False  Alarm, 
'^yunius-^^bject  and  character  of  that  extraordinary 
ruori. — Petitions^-^remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London. 
'^Meeting  of  parliament^^lords  Chatham  and  Camden 
oppose  ministry — resignation  of  the  duke ^of  Grafton. 

THE  session  commenced  on  the  8th  of  Novem-    9SA^' 
bcr ;  his  majesty  recommended  from  the  throne^  the  con-  x^^yr^^ 
sideration  of  our  commercial  interests,  and,  regretted  the'     1768. 
interruption  on  the  continent  of  the  general  tmnquillity;  ™n||."^ 
but  stated  the  assurances  which  he  had  received,  that  uaent* 
Britain  would  not  be  a£fected  by  the  foreign  disturbances. 
He  mentioned  the  commotions  in  America,  particularly 
aiibmitted  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and   inculcated  the  necessity  of 
internal  harmony  and  union.     To  the  proposed  addresses, 
great  opposition  was  made ;  ministers  were  charged  with 
having  excited  the  disorders  in  America,  and  with  gross 
inattention  to  external  affairs.     The   Bourbon   compact 

f  See  State  Pmpen,  176S. 
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CHAP,    became  every  day  closer,  and,  extending  its  influence 
^^my^^L^  Austria,  brought  the  balance  or  power  into  imminent  dw».-* 
1768.      S^*'**     ^  '^^  violation  of  the  general  tranquillity  in  the  invs*  " 
sion  of  Corsica,  France  would  never  have  attempted,  ba  "* 
from  hc-r  kuowing  the  feehlencs  and  distractions  of 
British  cabinet.     Our  commercial  interests,  it  was  added 
were  entirely  neglected.     These  were  the  outlines  of 
censures  against  ministers,  brought  forward   on  the  in 
day  of  the  session,   as  a  text  for  future  comment 
expatiation. 

Thk  first  particular  subject  which  occupied  their  delib 
erations  was  corn  :  the  crop  that  year  had  been  good,  tni 
measures  were   projected   to   prevent   the  recurrence  <► 
scarcity.     A  bill  was  prepared,  not  only  for  incr 
the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  but  also  b> 
preventing  the  extraction  ot  low  wines  and  spiritfi  froi 
wheat  and  flour*  This  act  was  useful  so  far  as  it  extended 
but  too.  trifling  in  its  object  and  operation  to  afford 
material  security  against  the  return  of  dearth.      An  evi>* 
so  frequently  prevailing  in  such  a  fertile  country  as  £af 
land,  manifested  the  expediency  of  restoring  agriculture 
to  its  due  weight  in  political  economy,  and  devoting  th^ 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  ^^ 
well  as  the  improvement  of  manufactures  and  commerce*' 
Other  concerns^  however,  more  urgent  though  less  impc^^"" 
tant,  occupied  parliament. 

During  this  session,  Wilkes  engrossed  a  great  portico 
of  parliamentary  attention.     This  celebrated  agitator  h 
uniformly  proposed'^  by  political  bustle  to  acquire  not 
riety  and  wealth.      He  succeeded  in  becoming  conspicC^- 
ous,  but  had  not  hitherto  attained  opulence :   to  ministe 
(as  we  have  seen)  he  had  in  vain  applied  for  pecuniar 
assistance ;    but   though  they  refused   him   the    require 
sup])ly,  they  left  and  promoted  one  means  of  acquisitioi 
in  his  extensive  popularity.      In  the  generous  hearts  c 
Knglishmen,  distress  is  a  never  failing  passport  to  pit 
and  protection.      If  the  suffering  arise  from  real  or  appa 
rent  oppression,  the  spirit  of  freedom  enhances  the  desi 
of  benignant  vindication ;    and  especially,  if  the  allegei 

i;  Tills  he  himself  iIcHnjvd  t')  Mr.  nil>?inn,  )»fforc  tin-  |iiihliralioii  of  ih*- 
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periecufioli  issue  from  iht  execu^ve  goveromiftit.     But    GffAP. 
M  the  affeaioos  of  the  multitude  are  more  ardent  than  ^  ^ill 


their  juigmeal  is  discrimioating,  their  regards  are  more  ^^^^ 
freqiiently  bestowed  upon  noisy  demagogies,  than  wise 
and  beneficient  patriots.  Whoever  proposes  popularity  as 
his. chief  object,  well  knows  that  he  must  keep  alive  the 
public  attention.  Wilkes  and  his  supporters  were  tho- 
roughly skilled  in  the  machinery  of  political  notoriety, 
^uid  IjpfBnt  a  great  part  of  the  recess  in  holding  meetings, 
clubs,  and  parties;  framing  resolutions,  remoilstrances, 
and  pamphlets.  Lest  the  curiosity  of  the  people  shouki 
be  .diminished,  or  the  zeal  of  his  supporters  cooled, 
Wilkes  deemed  it  enipedient  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Petition  or 
bouse  of  commons.  This  paper  recapitulated  all  his  Viikes. 
alleged  grievances,  from  his  first  apprehension  in  April 
1763,  to  his  commitment  in  ir68:  the  only  new  matter 
that  it.  contained  was  an  assertion,  that  lord  Mansfield  had 
illegally  and  tyrannically  altered  the  records;  and  that 
Philip  Carteret  Webb  esq.  secretary  to  the  treasury,  had 
bribed  the  petitioner's  servants  with  the  public  money,  to 
steal  the  Essay  on  Woman,  to  be  made  a  ground  of  pro-  Proceed- 
seouti^m*  The  former  statements  of  the  petition,  being  a  oecting^ 
QSriDtive  of  proceedings  already  determined  by  the  law  of  ^''^^*^' 
the  country,  the  house  passed  over ;  on  the  two  last  alle- 
gaUons  a  discussion  commenced  on  the  2tst  of  January 
1769,  which  lasted  till  the  3d  of  February.  On  the  I7fi9 
charge  against  lord  Mansfield  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
orders  n^ade  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
for  the  amendment  of  the  informations  established  in  the 
said  court  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  were  according  to  law  and 
^^uity,  and  the  practice  of  the  court ;  and  also,  that  the 
complaint  was  frivolous,  groundless,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  administration  of  public  justice :  on  the  second  head 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webb  was 
not  proved*  The  preface  to  lord  Weymouth's  letter,  of 
which  Mr«  Wilkes  acknowledged  himself  author  and  pub- 
lisher, next  came  under  consideration ;  it  was  voted  to 
be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  all  order  and  legal  government;  and  a 
proposition  was  immediately  made,  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
should  be  expelled  the  house.     In  supporting  this  motion, 
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CHAP,    ministers  and  their  adherents  spoke  and  acted  as  partiei 
vni.     eagtrly  interested  in  carr^'ing  a  proposition,  not  as  judges 


27(9      investigating  the  C'juduct  of  one  of  their  peers,  that  tbcf 
might  deliver  a  fair  and  impartial  sentence.     The  charge 
was  accumulative  and  indefinite ;  it  contained  a  recitation 
of  his  former  offences  and  expulsion,  and  also  of  conduct 
which   was   then   undergoing  the   animadversion  of  the 
courts  of  law,  fully  competent  to  condemnation  or  acquit- 
tal.^    Their  speeches^  chiefly  expatiated  on  these  subjects^ 
and  contained   the   irrelevant   exaggerations  of  passioD* 
much  more  than  the  statements  and   proofs  of  justice* 
The  op  posers  of  this  sentence  contended,  that  the  libel  oD- 
lord  We)  mouth,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  the  only  sp^* 
cific  ground  of  the  motion ;  that  his  privileges  as  a  lorv« 
were   not   cognizable   by   the   commons;    and   that 
oflence  against  him  as  a  British  subject,  belonged  to  tH 
laws  of  the  land.     For   the   other  libels,   he   had 
already  expelled,  and  the  house  had  punished  him  for 
alUick  upou  the  legislature*     Should  he  be  twice  chastise^ 
for  the  same  offence  ?    "  By  the  present  proposition  (thc^ 
*^  said)  wc  are  lo  blend  the  executive  and  judicial  power* 
^^  of  the  state   with  the   legislative,    and  to  extend  019^ 
*'  jurisdiciion,  that  we  may  take  upon  ourselves  the  odiuri^ 
*^  of  trying  and  punishing  in  a  summary  manner  an  ofTenc^ 
**  which  docs  not  affect  us,    but  is  subject  to  the  invcsti"^ 
^^  gallon  uf  the  la\V6.      In  the  exercise  of  this   assume 
*'*'  power,  we  are  to  form  an  accumulative  and  complicate 
''  cliarge,  which  no  other  courts,  nor  even  we,  have  ev^ 
"  admitted  in  other  instances.      We  are  to   mingle  nc 
**  crimes  with  old,  and  to  try  a  man   twice  for  the  sana  ^ 
*'  misdemeanour.      W'e  are  to  transfer  the  censures  of    ^ 
"  former  parliament  into  the  hands  of  the  present,  whic  t^ 
*^  is  to  make  them  the   foundation   of  a  new  punishmcnC- 
*'  W^e  are  to  assume  a  power  of  determining  the  rights  o* 
"  the  people,  and  of  their  representatives,  by  no  other  nil*? 
"  but  our  own  discretion  or  caprice."^     Strong  as  these 
arguments  may  appear  to  the  impartial  reader,  they  were 
overborne  by  a  ministerial  majority,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  vrts 

h  Seo  JoimiihI  ot'llic  llonsc  of  ('ommnn^  Ft-h.  .VI,  1669. 

i  SiH'  pHiliamcntHry  l>t'l>;iti:s  on  ihc  o\|nilsioii  nt' Wilkes;  Feb.  dd.  l^*'- 
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Qspdleclpthe  hdase  of  commons.    The  coaduct  of  telmslr^    CSaf, 
manifested  that  alteration  of  loztty  and  vioUnce,  wlikh  ^_^f-^^ 
never  can  proceed  from  united  wisdom  and  vigour.     If     1700^ 
aevcre  paniahmene  irere  expedient,  why  waa  it  not  em-  ***,{Jf![^ 
pio}red  when  he  returned  from  exile,  before  the  reversal  of  £01 


ioiim: 


bis  outlawry  i^  Permitted  then  to  be  out  of  confinement, 
he  had  revived  bis  popularity,  and  paved  the  way  for  its 
progress  to  a  height  which  nothing  tended  more  eifcctu*> 
aUy  to  iacrease  than  farther  prosecution. 

Wjllu  knowing  the  temper  of  his  constituents,  and  of 
the  nation  in  general,  Witkea  considered  his  expulsion  ai 
the  sqre  road  to  greater  popularity  and  distinction,  and 
ioimediately  offered  himself  candidate  for  the  vacated 
county.  The  favour  of  his  supporters  rose  to  an  enthu* 
siasm  dmt  overspread  London,  the  county,  and  their 
environs ;  and  the  sympathetic  spirit  quickly  diffused  itscflf 
throughout  England :  under  the  influence  oi  such  senti^ 
ments,  bis  reelection  was  unanimous ;  and  the  next  day  ^^^  ^^ 
he  Mraa  declared  by  the  house  incapable  of  being  reelected  «d. 
daring  the  present  parliament.  On  the  16th  of  March^ 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  chosen  a  third  time ;  and  the  following 
day  his  election  was  again  declared  void.  The  Middlesex 
freeholders  avowing  their  detcroiiontion  to  choose  him 
again,  ministers  set  up  another  candidate,  colonel  Loitterek 
The  fourth  election  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  April:  for  ^^^^.j 
Mr.  Wilkes,  there  were  eleven  hundred  and  forty^three  Ue. 
lawfiil  voters ;  for  his  opponent,  two  hundred  and  ninety* 
six:  Mr*  Wtlkes<  waa  accordingly  retorned.  The  noxt 
day,  his  name  was  eraeed  from  the  writ  tby  order .  of  the 
house;  and  the  day  after,  Henry  Lawea  Lutterel  esq. 
was,  after  a  very  violent  debate^  declared,  by  a  majority 
of  3fti  to  139,  duly  elected."  The  passionate  resentment  Lottere^ 
of  rulers  against  an  individual,  so  dcaHy  manifesting 
their  want  of  magnanimity  and  true  wisdom,  produced  a 
totally  different  effi^ct  from  that  which  they  expected  or 
desired :  their  aversion  {H-ocured  to  its  object  the  warifeicst 
popularity*     Ten  days  after  the  last  vote  of  the  house  of 

1  See  Juniaft't  Letter  XL  to  the  duke  of  Grnrton. 

m  I'his  was  the  Question  on  wliioh  a  vouib,  destined  to  he  one  of  the 
l^teit  otatort  and  aui-at  men  ever  admlrud  in  aiy  seniitc,  ^firflt  spoke  in  par- 
iiateent :  Cbarica  JaroeiK  i'ox  had  prneured  a  seat  beibit*  tbt-  legal  m^ :  irad  « 
lavgirer  at  tveutj,  astonMied  Ms  hearers  hj  the  ibrfee  of  his  ahifrnvs; 
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CkAP:    commans,  he  ivas  chosen  alderman  of  the  city  of' Londoo. 
^^*^      SubscrLpcions  were  opened^  to  raise  money  both  tor  the 


,^^,^      Hqutdation  of  his  debtt  and  his  future  subsistence.     He 
National     w^s  represented  as  a  meritorious  patriot,  suffering  oppres** 

ferment         .  t^^  r       t  »        *  ^ 

sion  and  xyTwnny  for  his  virtues. 
HcyivaK  OuRiKO  thts  sessiOn,  America  occupied  a  great  share 

coUinics,  of  ^f  parliamentary  attention ;  both  ministry  and  opposition 
^"the^*^  were  desirous  bf  an  inquiry,  but  the  motives  of  the  par- 
realm,  for  ties  were  different*     Ministers  proposed  to  justify  their 
jj^^^J^^*  own  conduct  and  that  oi  their  officers,  and  to  conFince 
the  public  that  all  the  disturbances  which  had  happoied, 
Were  owing  to  the  refractory  and  rebellions  spirit  of  the 
colonists ;    while,    on    the    other  hand,    their   opponents 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  commotions  were 
caused  by  the  weakness  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
British  government*      Having  these  different  motives  to 
inquiry,  ministers  and  opposition  desired  different  modes; 
'  the  former  proposed  to  confine  their  investigations  to  the 

late  acts  of  the  Americans ;  the  latter,  to  cdnsidcr  not 
.only  the  conduct  of  the  colonists,  but  the  measures  of 
Britain  for  several  years;  to  trace  disorders  to  their 
sources ;  as  only  by  the  knowledge  of  these,  could  the 
•evil  be  effectually  remoixd.  This  broad  plan  of  discus- 
sion by  no  means  suited  the  designs  of  ministry ;  and  it 
^  '  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  investigatioii 
should  be  conducted  on  narrowed  grounds*  The  house 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee^  and  motions,  were  made 
ior  various  papers,  which  %vould  have  iUustraled  the  con* 
duct  of  government  and  iu  servanu ;  but  they  were  uni- 
formly overruled*  Papers  in  great  vartecy  were  indeed 
laid  before  the  bouse ;  but  they  nelated  to  the  conduct  of 
the  colonists  merely,  without  including  the  measures  of 
government.  With  such  incomplete  materials,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature  reposed  so  great  a  confidence  isi 
ministers,  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied;  and  on  them  under- 
took to  deliberate. 

On  the  8th  of  Fefaruan*,  an  address  to  his  majesty 
passed  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mons, declaring  the  late  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  be  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislature  to  make  laws  for  the 
colonies*     It  therefore   asserted  the  acts   to   be  illegal, 
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Uttoomtitotioiial,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  tbe  CHAP, 
crown  and  partiainent  of  Great  Britain ;  and  reprobated  ^J!!^!^!^ 
the  circular  letters  of  the  same  assembly,  as  tending  to  ^^^  ' 
inflame  the  other  colonies,  and  to  create  unlawful  combi* 
nations.  It  declared  the  town  of  Boston  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disorder  and  disobedience  to  law;  justified  the  mear 
sure  of  sending  a  military  force,  as  necessary  in  such  an 
exigency ;  stated  the  opinion  of  the  houses  to  be,  that 
nothing  could  so  effectually  preserve  British  authority  in 
the  tumultuous  provinces,  as  the  condign  punishment  of 
the  rioters ;  and  recommended  to  his  majesty  to  Revive 
the  execution  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  statute,  for  trying  within 
the  realm  of  England  treasons  committed  beyond  seas. 
The  proposed  revival  of  this  law  was  very  strongly  con* 
troverted;  it  was  the  constitutional  privilege  of  every 
British  subject,  declared  by  the  great  charter,  confirmed 
by  various  subsequent  laws,  and  by  uniformly  established 
usage,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  in  the  county  in  which 
the  transgression  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
that,  if  innocent,  he  might  easily  bring  forward  such  testi- 
mony as  would  insure  his  acquittal.  The  projected  plan 
would  be  most  iniquitous  in  its  operation;  by  carrying 
the  accused  to  an  immense  distance  from  his  friends  and 
business,  it  rendered  it  impossible,  except  for  a  man  of 
jreat  wealth,  to  endure  the  expense  of  bringing  over 
exculpatory  evidence,  or  taking  other  effectual  steps  to 
clear  himself  from  the  charge.  The  prosecution,  in  effect, 
would  be  condemnation;  even  if  the  defendant  were 
acquitted,  the  purposes  of  justice  would  be  entirely  de- 
feated. Ministers  alleged,  that  from  the  atrocity  to  which 
licentiousness  had  risen  in  Massachusetts,  the  revival  of 
this  statute  was  absolutely  necessary :  that  the  legislature 
and  the  public  ought  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  govern* 
ment,  as  to  be  convinced  that  they  woultl  not  harass 
Innocent  persons ;  that  the  expense,  and  other  inconve- 
niences, to  the  guilty,  were  only  parts  of  their  punishment, 
and  there  was«o  reason  to  question  the  impptrtiality  of 
British  juries.  It  was  indeed  improbable,  that  there 
could  be  any  necessity  for  executing  the  act,  as  the  dis- 
play of  mingled  vigour  and  lenity  would  bring  back  the 
colonists  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.     An  historian  wholly 
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CHAP,    uninfluenced  by  the  party  notiona  of  the  timet, 

^^.^^*^  but  lament  the  infatuation  of  ministers,  who,  when  dt^O 
1769.  Americans  were  so  greatly  discontented  by  the  infringr-* 
ment  of  one  constitutional  right  of  British  subjecuii^* 
taxation  without  their  consent,  attacked  another  constita^-^ 
tional  right  equally  valuable,  the  trial  by  peers.  Th^ 
general  character  of  the  policy  of  this  admini^tratio^b- 
towards  America,  was  feeble  anger,  which  provoked 
without  intimidating  its  objects. 

Aflbrt  of  Parliament  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  affairs  o^ 
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Edii  Mm-  the  East  li.dia  company.     The  agreemfrnt  made  with  thac 

f*°^'         body,   as  well  as  the  act  for  restraining  the  dividendft^ 
being  now  on  the  eve  of  expiration,  the  company  mad^ 
overtures  for  a  new  contract ;  and  after  a  long  negotiation^ 
a  bargain  was  settled  on  the  following  terms :  the  com^ 
pany  was  to  continue  to  pay  to  the  public   for  five  ycam^r 
the  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  thc^^ 
were  at  liberty  to  increase  their  dividend  to  twelve  and 
half  per'  cent.;    but    the    addition    was    not   to   exc< 
one  per  cent,  in  any  one  year.     Should  the  company! 
that  period  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividends,  a 
portionate  sum  was  to  be  deducted  from  their  payment 
government ;   and  should  they   fall  to  six   per  cent* 
payment   uas    to    be    discontinued.      The    company  w 
bound  to  export   British  goods,  at  an  average,  of  cq 
value  to  those  annually  sent  to  India  during  the  last  ii 
years ;  and    should    any  surplus   of  the  company^s 
remain  in  England  alter  the  payment  of  specified  dcbti  ^ 
it  was  to  be  lent  to  government  at  two  per  cent.     Thei^^ 
stipulations  were   deemed   advantageous  to  govemmtot^ 
and  reckoned  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  official  talents 
of  lord  North,  who  had    been   extremely  instrumental  i* 
Oebt  on      fixing  thv   condiiioiw.      A  message  was  sent  this  scssio* 
Hat.  by  the  king  lo   the  house  of  commons,  informing  the»i 

that  a  dibtof  513,0001.  had  been  incurred  by  the  civil 
list,  and  asking  their  assistance  for  its  discharge:  the 
opponents  of  ministers  pro|)osed  an  inquiry  into  the  exp€t- 
diiure,  uhich  was  negatived,  and  the  required  sum  grant- 
ed :  and  on  9th  of  May  the  session  was  concluded. 
^5r^  "*  Whim-:  events  so  iiueresiin;^  to  England  were  going 

on  in  Europe  and  America,  a  war  broke  out  against  tte 
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mofUky  io  India,  excited  and  headed  by  an  adrentoref ,    CHAP. 

who,  With  hta  son,  proved  more  formidable  enemies,  than 

any  native  princes  that  Britain  ever  encountered  in  the   ^if^ 

Htder  Ally,  from  being  a  common  soldier,  raised  HTd«i* 
himself  to  be  master  of  the  Mysore  country,  in  the  moun-  '^' 
tains  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts. of  the  hither 
peninsula,  and  a  the  Malabar  side  acquired  extensive 
dominions  adjoining  the  ocean.  Endowed  with  vigorous 
natural  talents,  he  possessed  great  military  experience, 
which  was  chiefly  attained  by  a  long  service  among  the 
Europeans*  He  applied  himself  to  form  and  discipline 
his  own  army  on  the  model  of  their  system,  and  wa$ 
assisted  by  a  number  of  French  adventurers  in  trainin|( 
his  soldiers,  and  teaching  them  the  use  of  artillery.  Thia 
bold  and  ambitious  warrior  formed  a  project  of  rendering 
himself  master  of  Indostan;  but,  aware  that  in  the  £ng» 
lish  he  would  meet  the  most  formidable  opponents,  he 
proposed,  to  drive  them  from  India.  With  this  view^ 
.applying  to  the  Nizam,  viceroy  of  the  Decan,  he,  partly  by 
threats  and  partly  by  promises.  Induced  him  to  join  in 
war  against  the  English.  Informed  of  the  new  confede*  Waria  tbe 
racy,  the  council  of  Madras  immediately  despatched  ^^*™*^^ 
colonel  Smith  with  a  body  of  troops  against  the  allied 
army.  The  British  commander,  coming  up  with  tht 
enemy,  drew  them  to  battle  on  the  26th  of  September 
lf67,  near  Trincomallee*  Hyder  Ally  demonstrated 
himself  both  a  valiant  soldier  and  an  able  general;  but 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  being  soon 
.broken  by  the  impetuosity  and  force  of  the  British  troops,  • 

were  completely  defeated.  Freed  from  the  apprehension 
of  Hyder  Ally's  power,  the  Nizam  made  peace  with  the 
company,  and  purchased  their  forgiveness,  ,by  ceding  to 
them  the  collection  of  a  very  extensive  revenue  in  the 
Balagat  Camatic  The  chieftain  of  Mysore,  finding  him- 
aelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  British  on  the  plains,  retired 
to  the  GhaatSf  where,  through  his  cavalry,  he  disturbed 
his  enemies  by  predatory  incursions.  In  January  1768,  a 
strong  armament,  fitted  out  at  Bombay,  attacked  and  took 
MangalcHre,  Hyder  Ally's  chief  harbour.  By  an  unac- 
aountabk  oversight,  they  left  very  few  troops  to  garrisdn 
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CHAP?    the  forts ;  and  these  were  soon  afterwards  made  prisoners 

VIII  r*^ 

T/^  by  Hyder.  The  war  against  this  adventurer,  when  car- 
1709.  ^^^^  beyond  the  purposes  of  defence,  was  not  attended 
with  ultimate  advantage ;  upon  the  system  adopted  by 
the  company,  field  deputies  were  appointed  to  superintend 
and*  control  the' commander  in  chief,  and  these  interfering 
in  his  plans  of  operations,  prevented  them  from  being 
effectual.  General  Smith  had  penetrated  into  the  Mysore 
country,  and  might  have  advanced  to  Seringnpatam,  but 
he  was  counteracted  by  the  deputies,  whose  gains  depend- 
^  on  the  continuance  of  war,  and  not  on  the  achievement 
of  conquest.  Trusting  to  the  celerity  of'  his  own  troops, 
Hyder,  in  the  absence  of  the  English  general,  hastened  to 
the  Carnatic,  plundered  the  company's  ally  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  compelled  Smith  to  return  to  the  defence  of 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Taught  by  experience,  he  avoided 
a.  general  engagement  with  the  English,  but  straitened 
their  quarters,  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  exhausted  -them 
in  unavailing  pursuits  and  marches.  Meanwhile,  havmg 
strengthened  his  cause  by  alliances  with  Mahratta  chiefs 
tains,  and  increased  his  army,  he  had  the  boldness  to 
advance  with  a  large  body  of  horse  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Madras.  Colonel  Wood,  with  a  detachment,  attacked  a 
fort  called  Mulwaggle  on  Hyder's  frontiers,  but  was 
repulsed.  Encouraged  by  this  advantage,  Hyder  deter* 
mined  to  hazard  a  battle :  a  contest  took  place  on  the  4th 
of  October,  more  obstinate  than  any  that  had  been  fought 
between  the  English  and  Indians,  and  each  party  was  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  retreat;  but  at  last, after  having  caused 
•  great   loss  to  the  victors,  the   Mysorean  abandoned  the 

field.  Hyder  did  not  again  venture  a  battle,  but  continued 
the  harassing  species  of  war  which  had  so  much  annoyed 
the  English.  He  again  marched  towards  Madras;  but, 
knowing  that  if  he  attacked  it  an  engagement  would  be 
unavoidable,  he  did  not  make  the  attempt.  Tired  of  a 
war  which  required  very  great  expenditure  without  any 
prospect  of  adequate  recompense,  the  English  made  over* 
tures  for  peace,  which  their  antagonist  very  willingly 
accepted ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of  April 
1768,  on  the  general  principle  of  restitution  of  conquests. 
Hyder  was  the  ablest  Indian  foe  with  whom  Briuin  had 


ever  been  engaged ;  and  this  was  the  first  war  between  chap. 
the  company  and  a  native  power  in  which  they  acquired 
on  advantage^  and  incurred  all  the  loss  of  their  expenses.  ,^^ 
In  Europe,  the  eyes  of  the  different  nations  were  dur«  Ktjrdp*. 
ing  this  and  part  of  the  preceding  year,  turned  chiefly  to 
the  very  unequal  contest  that  was  carrying  on  between 
France  «nd  the  small  island  of,  Corsica.  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  between  his  christian  nmjesiy  and  Genoa  was  pub» 
lished,  and  the  invasion  of  the  island  appeared  certain,  a 
^general  meeting  of  the  nation  was  held  at  Corta ;  and^ 
aft^r  a  very  animated  and  elegant  speech  by  Pascal  Paoli^ 
;t  was  determined  to  defend  their  lii)erties  to  the  last  ex^ 
tremity.  On  the  24th  of  June  17(>B,  the  French  troops 
landed,  and  found  the  islanders  determined  to  resist.  The 
brave  Corsicans  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  against  a 
numerous  and  well  disciplined  army,  and  frequently  de- 
feated them  in  severe  skirmishes.  The  French  com*  c«aiiantre- 
Blander  in  chief  issued  a  proclamation,  full  of  promises  if  coraieaf 
the  Corsicans  submitted,  and  of  threats  if  thev  continued 
to  Oppose  the  king.  Paoli  having  laid  these  proposals 
before  the  assembly,  they  tore  the  papers,  trampled  them 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  rage  and  indignation,  and 
unanimously  concurred  in  calling  out  for  war.  The  French, 
being  now  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  liome,  made 
considerable  progress  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Golo;  but 
Paoli,  who  had  been  watching  a  body  of  the  enemy  in  ano-> 
ther  quarter,  hastily  advanced  to  this  district,  and  on  the 
i  1th  of  September  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  Corsicans 
continued  to  gain  signal  advantages ;  and  the  result  was 
so  important,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
ibtt  French,  though  recruited  from  tiie  continent,  were  ob- 
liged to  act  on  the  defensive,  l^e  Corsicans  had  been 
inspirited  to  theae  gallant  efforts  by  the  hope  of  foreign 
assistance,  without  which,  they  well  knew,  their  exertions 
agaifist  such  a  power  as  France  must  be  ultiniately  hope*- 
less.  To  England  principally  they  had  looked  for  aid^ 
expeciiDg  that  country  to  be  the  best  inclined  to  vindicate 
liberty  and  oppose  the  ambition  of  France,  and  the  most 
alile  to  send  them  assistance  in  their  insular  situation.  But 
the  court  of  Versailles   ivell  knew,   that  they  had  not  irt 
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CHAl*.  dread  a  WiUhiin  Pitt  in  the  English  cftbinet  i  that 
^f,^  British  ministry  were  weak,  distracted,  unequal  to  i 
f7<l9.  ^^^  ^>id  colonial  politics,  and  without  either  the  dispotS** 
tion  or  the  ability  to  take  an  active  and  effectual  parti^^ 
foreign  affairs.  During  the  winter,  the  French  leader-^ 
pressed  these  considerations  on  the  Corsican  chiefs ;  not^^ 
few  of  whom  began  to  consider  their  resistance  as  despc  — - 
rate.  These  sentiments,  however,  did  not  immediatel; 
appear  in  their  conduct.  In  Januar}'  and  February  1769 
they  made  several  attempts  on  the  French  quarters  bik 
were  frequently  repulsed.  As  the  spring  advanced,  th« 
French  taking  the  field,  made  considerable  progre 
though  the  brave  islanders  maintained  their  cause  with 
warmest  zeal  and  unimpaired  resolution.  In  the  begin."-* 
tiing  of  April,  the  count  de  Vaux  landed  with  so  man; 
troops  as  made  the  French  army  amount  to  30,000  m 
and  several  engag^cments  took  place :  in  the  first,  the  Cof— 
sicans  were  superior :  in  the  second,  neither  party  gai 
any  decisive  advantnge  :  in  the  third,  however,  the  i 
ers  were  totally  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter; 
to  heighten  the  disaster,  one  of  their  chiefs  betrayed  hk 
distressed  country,  and  with  eight  hundred  men  joined 
enemy.  In  May,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  o?< 
run,  and  their  chief  towns  were  compelled  to  yield  to  tb 
French.  Their  patriotic  and  gallant  leader  Paoli,  how 
ever,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  still  continued  to  rest 
These  heroes  were  at  last  surrounded  bv  four  thou 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  energetically  asked  them,  it 
would  ingloriously  surrender,  or  die  free  men  with  swoi 
in  hand.  Thev  unanimously  embraced  the  latter  altenufc-^^ 
tive,  attacked  the  French,  and  with  great  slaughter  on  botifc' 
sides  the  survivors  of  the  Corsicans  made  their  wf^ 
through  ihi»  enemy.  Paoli  having  for  two  days,  wiihsofli^ 
of  his  friends  and  attendants,  eluded  the  search  ofthees^'  fi 
my  got  on  board  an  English  ship  at  Porto  Vecchia,  vA 
was  landed  nt  Le^rhorn,  where  he  was  received  both  by  (be  I  ^. 
inhabitants  and  others,  more  as  a  triumphant  conqueror,  I  ^ 
than  as  an  exile  from  a  conquered  country.  From  Lep 
horn  he  sailed  to  England,  where  he  also  met  with  ihc 
moot  flattering  reception,  and  from  that  time  resided. 
Corsica  having  become  a  part  of  the  French  di)niiiiioDai  itt 
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g«Mrenlment  w«s  ^  mordelled  aiceording  to  the  will  of  the    CHAP. 
French  king,  rendered  totally  dependent  upon  him,  and  an  ^^^V^ 
appendage    to    the    most    contiguous   French  district  of      17^ 
ProTcnce. 

In  America,  the  proposed  change  in  trials  for  treason  Ameriei, 
not  only  enraged  the  before  disaffected,  but  even  alarmed  ^!^fW»a 
the  loyal  and  faithful  partisans  of  the  king^  and  mothet*  the  neir 
country*     To   traospcrt    an   accused  person,  before  the  trut. 
establishment  of  guilt,  over  an  immense  ocean  of  three 
thousand    miles;  to   tear  from  his   family,  friends,  and 
Country,  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  innocent;  to  cany 
)iim  away  for  many  months  from  his  lawful  business,  by 
which  he  maintained  his  children,  and  upheld  his  rank  in 
society,  was  in  effect  equal  to  banishment,  and  an  inflic- 
tion of  the  most  cruel  penalties,  before  it  was  proved  that 
any  punishment  was  just.     Such  a  measure,  every  person 
of  common  sagacity  must  see,  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  natural  jurisprudence,  and  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  British  criminal  law.     Even  those  who 
had  uniformly  supported  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Bri- 
tain, began  to  question  an  authority  designed  to  be  exer- 
cised in  such  oppression.     In  Massachusetts  for  a  short 
time  the  projected  scheme  produced  some  effect  in  repres- 
sing the  disorders :  this,  however,  arose  merely  from  awe 
•of  the  soldiers ;  but,  as  they  were  not  employed  in  execut- 
ing any  vigorous  measures  for  restraining  disorders,  the 
feiirs  of  the  colonists  soon  vanished.  The  assembly,  main- 
taining the  proposition  to  be  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
tyrannical,  formed  resolutions  to  resist  its  operation :  tb^ 
voted   charges    against  their  governor   for  misconduct; 
which,  with  a  petition  for  his  removal,  they  transmitted  to 
fingland.     The  other  colonial  assemblies  reprobated  the 
revived  statute  with  no  less  force  of  reason  than  the  new 
fin  glanders ;  ami  some  of  them  with  still  greater  severity 
of  expression,  accompanied  by  more  violent  resolutions* 
Bitter  altercations  took  place  between  the  assemblies  and! 
the  governors,  some  of  whom  imitated  Mr.  Bernard  ia 
dissolving  these  meetings.     Such  acts,  far  from  benefiung 
the  parent  country,   diffused  dissatisfaction  more  widely, 
by  spreading  through  the  people  the  sentiments  which  had 
prevailtid'an  the  assemblies.     The  enmity  of  the  Ameri- 
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CHAP,    ciins  to  the  sclieme  of  the  present  year,  contributed  ve 
_^^^  ^  powerfully  to  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  associ 
i7ti«j.      ii^>n9  against  lirltish  commodities.      Committees  were  a 
pointed  in  all  the  principal  towns,  to  inspect  cargoes  fro 
Britain,  and  to  report  to  the  constituents  if  any  persons  ha 
p*irchased   prohibited  articles.      Whoever  were   found  t 
trans iTiess  the  resolutions  of  the  associators,  were  public 
censured  in  their  meetings,  which  moreover  inserted  thei 
names  in   the  newspapers,  to   render  them   odious  to  th 
pcf>ple.     Bv  th(  se  combinations,  resolutely  determined 
persevere  in    their   purpose,  British   commerce  suifered  •k 
very  great  diminution.    It  was  found,  on  an  investigatiotv* 
that  the  exports   from  this    country  to   America  in  176^^ 
fell    short    by    seven    hundred    and    forty- four    thpusand 
pounds  of  those  of  the  year  1768.      It  appeared  also,  thaC" 
the  r'ivenue  from  America,  which  had  been  in   1767  on^ 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  1768  had  lessened  t^ 
seventy  thousand,  and  in  1769  was  so  low  as  thirty  thou-' 
sand.    The  association  had  confined  the  prohibition  of  th«^ 
specified  articles  to  those  of  British  growth  or   manufac- 
ture;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  theybC"* 
gan  to  be  smuggled  from  foreign  countries,  esp<fciallv  fro*** 
France;   and  thus  the  two  acts  of  this  administration,  th^ 
law  ol  iror  for  raising  a  revenue  frv>m  America,  and  tVi^ 
proposal  in    1769  of   reviving   an   oppressive  statute  of     ^ 
tyrannical  prince,  long  obsolete  for  its  absurdity  and  inji^' 
tice,  pf.  vented  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  desir(»y^ 
an    inip'ortant    branch    of    commerce,    impaired    revenix 
encoura;2;ed  the  produce  and  trade  of  continental  Eiirop 
and  t  iiriched  our  conimr*rcial  and  political  rivals  :    so  na 
row  wrre  the  vi«'\vs  of  the   ministers   of  that  time,  and  t 
extensive  \\y  re  the  conseqiences  of  their  weakness,  ras 
ness,  and  impolicy. 

During  the  summer,  discontents  arose  in  England 
a  gre;;ier  htl'^ht  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  rei 
Although  the  conrjuct  »)!    arl ministration  respecting  Am^'  "^ 
rica  had  its  share  in  exciting  dissatisfiction,  yet  the  chir^ 
cause  was  the  proceedings  against  Air.  Wilkes,   especially 
with  re:\ard  to  the  iMiddlesex   election.      The  nominatio 
of  Mr.  i^iUlenl  involved  in  it  a  tot  dly  di  IT  rent   q'.u-stio 
from    the    expulsion    ot    Mr.     Wiikcs.       The    expulsioa 
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whether  well  or  ill  founckd,  was  a  question  of  individual    CHAV. 
conduct,  of  which  the  justice  or  injustice  terminated  in 


Mr.  Wilkes  hiroself,  without  aflecitng  any  other  person;  u^^ 
but  the  nomination  of  a  man  supported  by  a  minority 
involved  a  constitutional  right,  and  the  decision  might 
eventually  aiFect  many  others.  A  subject  which  so  greatly 
agitated  and  interested  the  public  mind,  naturally  became 
a  theme  of  literary  discussion,  and  the  ablest  men  were 
engaged  on  both  sides.  The  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  expulsion  constituted  disqualification  during  the 
ourrent  parliament?  The  supporters  of  the  affirmative 
contended,  that  the  power  of  disqualifying  persons  from 
being  members  of  its  body  was  inherent  in  the  house  of 
eonimons,  and  that  its  exertion  could  be  demonstrated 
from  precedents.  The  force  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  em-  johimo'* 
ployed  on  this  side  of  the  question,  in  the  essay  which  ^^'^^ 
was  entitled,  ^^  False  Alarm :"  and  his  chief  argument 
was,  that  the  power  of  disqualifying  expelled  membersy 
was  necessary  to  the  house  of  commons;  as  expulsion 
with  reeligibility  would  be  a  nominal,  not  a  real  punish- 
ment. He  also  quoted  the  case  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  dwelt  on  the  individual  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes* 
Political  expediency,  however,  could  not  prove  existing 
laiv ;  and  individual  character  was  irrelative  to  a  questioa 
of  privilege  between  constituents  and  the  representative 
body.  The  writer  who  entered  most  fully  and  minutely 
into  this  question,  upon  the  real  grounds  of  law  and  pre* 
oedent,  was  the  celebrated  Junius.  He  defied  his  adver-  Lettert  •!' 
saries  to  produce  any  statute  applicable  to  the  subject.  ^^^' 
Xhe  precedent  on  which  ministers  rested,  was  the  case  of 
SValpole;  but,  as  Junius  shows,  the  judgment  of  the 
house  was  quite  different.*^  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled,  so 
inras  Mr.  Walpole ;  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reelected  by  a  nia# 
jority  of  votes,  so  was  Mr.  Walpc^e.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  opposing  candidate,  petitioned  parlia* 
ment,  that  he,  though  supported  by  a  minority,  should  be 
returned;  the  house  determined  that  Mr.  Ta\lor  was 
not  duly  elected.  Mr.  Lutterel,  supported  by  a  minority, 
was  declared  by  the  bouse    to   be  duly  returned.      AIn 

n  Sec  Letter  wi.  ilkxcil  Juh;  19U»,  17$9-  . 
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CHAP.    Wilkes  was  declared  incapable  of  being  elected,  became 

^^^^J^  he  had  been  expelled ;   Mr,  Walpole  was  declared  inct- 

I7A9.     P^hle  of  sitting  in  parliament,  not  because  hf   had  bcco 

expelled,  but  because  he  was  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of 

trust  :ind  notorious  corruption  in  his  official  character  of 

secretary  at  war. 

The    Miildlesex    election    was    one    occasion   which 
called  forth   the   epistolary    eloquence    of  this   renowned 
writer;   but  the  objects  of  its  exertion  and  the  range  of  its 
expatiation  were  far  more  extensive.      Daring  the  supre^ 
macy  of  the  whigs,  the  influence  of  public   opinion  had 
very    rapidly   increased   throu^out    the    English   nation* 
The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  that  had  scrutinized  the  actions 
of  the  Stuart  piipcts,  ojicrated  with  redoubled  force  after 
the  revolution   ha'.t    isctrtained  the  extent  and  bounds  of 
privilege  and   pn  rog;iiive ;   and   the   consequent  laws  had 
sanctioned  the  use  of  freedom^s  most  powerful  engine,  the 
press,   tried  and   proved  in   the   contentions  of  the  whigS 
and  tories  in  rhv*  reicjns  of  Willi  im  and  Anne  ;  of  minis- 
terial an-.i   an:i-?iiinist<.ri.!l    p.irties,   while  Walpole  sat  aC 
the  helm  oi   affairs:   the  tfficacy  of  this   energetic  instni- 
ment  was  n^.ore  fully  essayed  since   the   accession  of  the 
pre*^ent  sovereign    to    the    throne;   and   most  succesbfuUy 
employed  in  counttruiting  the  liberal   and  comprehensive 
policy  which,  without  nspcct  of   parties,   sc»ught   official 
fitness  in  the  minisitrs  of  the  crown.      ^lisitpprchendin^ 
or  perverting  inj^enuity,  charged  the  failure  of  erroneou» 
or  premature  means  to  the   impolicy  of  the   general  cml^ 
and  entloavound   to  demonstrate,  that  every   censurable 
measure  of  indirivlual  ministers  arose  from    the   new  srs-^ 
tem,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for   the  evils  under  whid^ 
the  countr\*  and  its  d(  pendencies  labour,  was  the   renewal 
of   the    v»hig   monopoly.®      These   were    the    proj^ositioi* 
vhich  the  parli.in.entary  orators  of  the  aristocratical  coo- 
feder:uv  wished  to  inculcate  themselves,   and   also  to  (ii»* 
seminate  through  literary  coadjutors.      'I'o  this  phalanx  of 
opposition    ard    discontent,    several    senators,    and   many 
writtrSi  who  were  not  partisans,  adhered;   in  the  course 
of  the   contests,  the   high   and   growing  authority  of  the 

•    >  .  }hr  *■■  -p''  •^•"  "^•'♦^•■•ilion  u  ritiiijr'.  •■''t  f^pcciftl'v  Rnrkr  on  rtie  disco*- 
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press  was  daily  more  manifest,  ami  in  che  estimation  of  chaf. 
the  muhkude  rivalled  parliament  itself,  and  the  whig^  n,^^n^^w 
combination  entertained  sangtiine  hopes,  that  throuf|;h  ^^^^ 
intrinsic  force,  aided  by  literary  eloquence  that  fanned  the 
popular  flame,  they  should  at  length  succeed  in  restoring 
the  former  system,  and  recovering  the  direction  of  the 
royal  councils.  To  regain  for  the  whigs  and  their  sup- 
porters the  sole  possession  of  the  political  fortress,  fought 
their  champion  Junius.  Personal  motives  evidendy  in* 
flamed  this  writer  against  individual  officers  of  the  crown, 
whom  party  considerations  induced  him  to  assail,  as  mem* 
bers  of  a  body  which  was  to  be  driven  from  the  councils 
of  the  king,  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  whigs. 
He  began  his  warfare  in  January  1769,  by  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country ;  described  Britain,  as  inter* 
nally  distracted,  and  as  little  regarded  by  foreign  powers : 
and  assuming  the  truth  of  his  account,  imputed  the  alleged 
evils  to  the  new  system  and  the  existing  ministers.  He 
thence  descended  to  specific  measures,  and  the  respective 
characters  of  the  chief  members  of  the  administration; 
with  a  twofold  purpose,  of  deriving  the  counsels  from  the 
new  plan  of  royal  policy,  and  its  alleged  framer  and  con- 
ductor lord  Bute ;  and  demonstrating  that  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown  were,  from  private  profligacy,  public  corrup* 
tion,  or  political  prepossessions,  the  fittest  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.^  The  Middlesex  election,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  work,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  inveighing 
against  ministers,  and  attacking  parliament  as  meanly  con- 
descending to  be  the  tool  of  government  in  violating  the 
rights  of  electors,  and  depriving  Englishmen  of  their  con- 
stitutional and  most  valuable  franchise.  Keeping  directly 
to  his  purpose,  he  deduced  the  Middlesex  election  from 
the  new  system,  and  the  ministers  who  had  been  chosen  to 
render  it  effectual.  To  the  same  cause  he  ascribed  the* 
various  acts,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  which  he 
reprobated  in  the  course  of  his  writings*  With  skilful 
unity  of  design,  the  details  and  result  of  his  eloquence, 


P  See  Letters  to  tfie  duke  of  Orafton,  U;  ind  to  the  dukes  of  Gruflon  and 
Bedford,  and  lord  Man&Aeld. 

q  He  aecuses  tonka  Massliald  and  Bvte  with  jacabiokm.  See  Letters, 
^ssiin. 
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CH  \  P.     were  adapted  to  his  purposes  of  impressiDg  the  public  mi^ 
an  opinion,  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  present  reign  h^^ 
been    unconstitutional    in    principles,  at    once  feeble  am^ 
0]jpressive  in  operation,  and  pernicious  in  effect.     AdvaiB.^ 
ceci  not  in  the  impassioned  hour  of  contentious  and  tctt'* 
porary   debate,    but  in    an    uniform    series    of   delibenic^ 
incLiIcaiion,  such   assertions  evidcnih    conveyed  an  indL— ' 
rcct  criisure  of  the  sovereign  ;   but  circuitous  attack  wa^ 
not  Miilicient  for  the  purj^ose  of  Junius.    A  direct  address 
to   the    king  himself,  he   thought,  would  more  effectually 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  employed  his  pen.  Cook-^ 
posed   with   exquisite  skill  and  great  ability  ;   dexterousljr 
adapted  to  the   popular  prejudices,   and  the  views  of  tk^ 
Vil;l^\s>  his  letters  had  converged  ail  the  rays  of  discontent 
ii;to  or.c  focus  ;  now  was  ihe^ime  for  exciting  a  flame,  whicb 
should  consume  every  objvii  that  was    hostile  to  the  con- 
federacy of  the  whigs.      lie  wrote  a  letter,  that  ccntaincd 
a  direct  and  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  government 
of  tlie  king;  in  which  the  errors  imputed  to  the  monarch's 
administration  v»'ere  his  dereliction  of  the   policy''  of  hi# 
two  ]>iedecessors  ;  his  cikoice  t»f  servants  without  regard t* 
the  whig   connexion,  his  eiiiplovment  of  Scotchmen,  and 
the  seiies  of  suctess>ive  measiires  which  these  changes  had 
produced.      Tiie    conbeqii-.r.ce.s  (said    Jur.ius  to  his  sovcr* 
eign)    must   be   dis'i  iiisi:icii(jn,   rel)eIlion,  and   nvoluiions 
unless   the    king  should   c^a^e   to   govern  according  to  hi» 
ou  n    jad;^ment   and    <.lioice,   and    should  yield  his  unJel^ 
sianiiing  arhl  v.  ill  lo  the  implicit  direction  of  a  partv.  Such 
was  ilie  O' jeet  and  nature  oi  the  Letters  of  Juniiis,  uhich 
co:iiiniied    to   be:   jnibiishtd   for  near   four   years;  anJ  l^ 
injure  almost  unpr;  ec  di  nied  circulation  through  the  unio** 
of  the    prevalent    v;i)leiice   of   popular  licentiousness,  vit"* 
Ohirct  «iid  vii^(>r(jub   auii    nuisurly  e(;mj>o3iiion.      For  clearness,  pre- 
or'tiiiwx-  eision,  ;;nd   lore*   of  ht\L-,  s-^iect  phraseology,   dexterou* 
!i«  ..  i..a.    ai  r;ini;.  ui- nt,  ini|)rt  ssi\ .  tiiss  of  manner,  ffivinp:  the  mal*^' 
riali  iliv*  mjst  poir.tcci  i^ilVci,  th;*se  j.^rodueiions  have  rar«;*> 
b«.eii  i\c.ivli<!,  ai.  I  ii<Jt  ('lien  equalivd,   by  poliiieal  publ*' 
cali-^'^s  :    :):ii    h-    v. !.»)   sii.i'.l    !.)(/•<    iiilo    luiriiis   for  a  clo^*** 
ciiam  (/.  ,iiji'vi:.*.!t.i:i:>  aiivl  cop.:»»;'.[aci;to,  l.iCts,  and  legiiinui^ 

V  Ju.ii.iN*.  I.cltoi-  to  i!ic  king,  iJccciuLcr  lOlL,  1769. 
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inferences,  will  be  disappointed,  by  seelcing  for  what  the  Cff  Af. 
author  never  intended  to  bestow,  and  what  would  not 
have  answered  his  purpose.  Junius  could  reason  ^^$9 
clearly  and  strongly ;  but  he  did  not  coustaotly  argue 
conclusively,  because  his  object  was,  not  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  but  to  inflame  the  passions.  He  gratified 
die  people  by  repeating  to  them,  in  strong  and  nervous 
language,  their  own  notions  and  feelings  :  he  pleased  them 
not  by  the  justness  of  performance,  but  by  dexterously 
chiming  their  favourite  tunes.  His  charges  against  the 
dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bed  lord  represent  those  noblemen 
as  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  men  that  ever  had 
disgraced  the  British  senate  or  cabinet ;  but  what  impartial 
estimator  of  political  characters  would  form  his  judgment 
from  accusations  that  were  substantiated  by  no  proof,  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  probability  f  The  illustrious  Mans- 
field he  described  as  a  most  corrupt  and  unjust  judge,  at! 
a  mean  time-serving  and  unprincipled  courtier,  and  as  a 
Jacobite,  inimical  to  the  king  and  government  which  he 
professed  to  support.  What  weight  would  an  impartial 
investigator  of  merit  allow  to  such  calumnious  allegations, 
not  only  unsupported  by  any  proof,  but  disproved  by  the 
whole  tenor  and  course  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
object.  Aware,  that  in  the  misapprehension  of  party 
rage,  the  slander  of  dignity  *and  merit  was  one  road  to 
popularity,  Junius  insulted  a  much  more  exalted  character, 
and  completed  his  calumny  by  charges  which  were  equall]^ 
false  and  seditious.  History,  after  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  Grecian  and  Roman  demagogues,  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  present  such  an  instance  of  invective,  ingenious  and 
inflammator}' ;  scurrility,  nervous  and  elegant ;  plausible  so* 
phtstry,  impressive  declamation,  poignant  and  sarcastic  ma* 
lice,  as  in  the  English  orator  of  the  Iron  Mask.  These 
anonymous  effusions  were  not  prized  only  by  such  critics  as 
composed  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  mobs,  but  by  readers  of 
real  abilities  and  learning,  who,  hostile  to  government,  and 
approving  the  spirit  which  they  breatheJ,  did  not  rigor- 
ously scrutinize  the  arguments ;  men  of  tanf,  charmed 
with  the  beauties  of  the  composition,  overlooked  the 
reasoning  and  tendency  ;  and  never  was  a  political  work 
more  universally  perused  tlian  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
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MiifiSTEiis,    aware    of  the    prevailing   disconteiit^ 
endeavoured  to  procure  addresses  which  might  counteract 
the  popular  spirit,  but  were  in  England  by  no  means  8uc« 
cessful.     Essex,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Salop,  were  the  only 
counties ;  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
cities  of  Bristol  and  Coventry,  and  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
the  only  corporations  of  note  that  expressed  the  sentiments 
desired  by  government*      From   Scotland,   however,  the 
addresses  were  more  numerous  and  agreeable  to  mintstr)-/ 
PetitMMM.    Petitions,  on  the    contrary,   were   presented   from   many 
counties,  cities,  and  corporations,  and  these  were  of  two 
very  different  classes :  one  set,  though  explicit,  was  tem« 
perate  ;  and,  though  forcible,  decorous :  of  this  species,  the 
best  written  and  most  distinguished  were  from  Bucking* 
hamshire  and  Yorkshire,  supposed  to  have  been  repec- 
tively  framed    by    Mr.    Burke    and    sir   George    Saville. 
These  confined  themselves  to  the  rights  of  election,  which 
they  asserted  to  be  violated ;  and,  either  indirectly  or  ex* 
pressly,  prayed   for  a   dissolution   of  parliament*      Ihe 
other  class,  though  nominally  petitions,  were   false  and 
indecent  remonstrances;   of  these,  the   most  noted  and 
prominent  were  from  Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London/ 
They  professed  to  review  the  whole  series  of  acts  during 
his  present  majesty's  reign.      According  to  their  account, 
the  king  had  been  uniformly  directed  by  profligate  couq« 
sellors,  who  had  infused  into  the  royal  mind  sentiments 
and  counsels  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  to  the  lii)er- 
ties  and  happiness  of  his  subjects;  from  those  pemicioui 
counsels,  according  to  their  assertion  and  enumeration, 
had  proceeded  the  corruption  of  all  the  orders,  and  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  Englishmen ;  and  the 
reign  of  the  king  was  a  tissue  of  unjust,  tyrannical,  and 
cruel   acts,  flowing   from  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicative   estates:  after  this  statement,  they  proceeded 
to   pray,   that  he  would  banish   from   his   royal  favour, 
trust,  and  confidence,  his  evil  and  pernicious  counsellorSf 
Though  the  tenor  and  language  of  the   Middlesex  and 
I^ondon  petitions  were  essentially  the  same,  the  latter  was 


Jiemon- 
stmnce  ef 
the  city  of 
London. 


•  See  State  Papers,  1769.  t  8ee  in  the  State  Papen,  the  iietitionof 

the  Middlesex  eieclon,  May  tfith,  17C9>  and  the  LoiKlon  petition  of  Jane  dOth, 
1769. 
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rendered  fuore  notorious,  by  the  perseverance  of  unfound*    CHAP, 
ed  expostulation  with  which  its  promoters  obtruded  their  ^^^.^^^L^ 
sbusive  chaises  upon  their  sovereign*     False  as  many  of     ^^ 
the  idlegatioDs  were,  yet,  coming  from  the  most  opulent 
body  in  the  kingdom^  they  had  very  great  iofluence  in 
spreading  the  discontents,  and  the  dissatisfaction  had  risen 
to  an  extraordinary  height  before  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature. 

Paaliamsnt  was  assembled  on  the  9th  of  January      mo. 
1770;  and,  contrary  to  popular  expectation,  his  majesty's  ^ff!}L» 
speech  did  not  mention  the  public  discontents.    One  sub- 
ject of  which  the  king  spoke,  though  really  of  very  great 
importance,  was   much   ridiculed   by  the  speakers  and 
writers"  of  opposition.     An  infectious  distemper  having 
broken  out  among  the  catde,  threatened  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  provision.      The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council^  had  taken  every  step  which  he  thought  likely 
to  stop  the  contagion,  and  consulted  his  parliament  on  far- 
ther measures  to  be  adopted  concerning  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  importance.     He  expressed  his  regret, 
that  his  endeavours  to  tranquillize  America  had  not  been 
attended  with  the  desired  success  ;  and  that  combinations 
had  been  formed  to  destrov  the  commercial  connexion 
between  our  colonial  provinces  and  this  country.     He  had, 
however,  received  the  strongest  assurances,  that  the  pre* 
sent  disturbances  in  Europe  would  not  interrupt  the  quiet 
of  Great  Britain.    The  debate  upon  the  address  contained 
a  very  wide  range  of  animadversion,  and  great  acrimony 
of  censure,  into  which  the  opposition  in  both  houses  intro- 
duced the  Middlesex  election,  the  prevailing  discontents 
in  England,  and  the  commotions  in  America,  and  urged 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  total  change  of  coun- 
sels.    Ministers,  admitting  that  discontents  existed,  im- 
puted  them  to   the   spirit  of  faction,  and  the  speeches, 
writings,  and  petitions,  which  had  been  thence  produced; 
they,  however,  were   by  no   means  unanimous.     Lords 
Camden  and  Shelburne  withdrew  from  counsels  so  differ- 
ent from  those  which  they  and  their  admired  friend  lord 
Chatham  would  have  supported  or  approved.    Soon  after,, 

a  Sec  Juniiu*s  letter  to  the  duke  of  Graf^cn^  Fcbniary  I4th)  1770. 
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^^4  itmMnr  or  thb^ 

CHAi'.   to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  nation,  the  dulfe  of  Graf" 
^         ton,  on  the  28th  of  January,  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord 


1770.  ^^  ^^^  treasury.  Lord  Cambden  and  Mr.  Dunning,  his 
Re^A-  chief  supporters  in  their  respective  houses,  had  shown 
duke  of  *  themselves  inimical  to  the  measures  which  had  been  rc- 
Graaon.  ccndy  pursued :  besides,  the  duke  of  Grafton  professed 
himself  the  political  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Chatham ;  and 
though,  during  the  illness  and  inaction  .of  that  statesman, 
he  had  swerved  from  his  principles,  opinions,  and  nsaxims, 
he  still  avowed  the  highest  veneration  for  hia  character 
and  sentiments.  Perfectly  recovered,  lord  Chatham  was 
now  returned  to  parliament,  and  with  his  wonted  vigour 
attacked  the  system  and  measures  of  administration.  The 
opposition  of  all  his  ablest  friends,  Grafton  could  not 
endure.  In  addition  to  these  causes,  we  may  find  another 
probable  reason  for  the  dereliction  of  his  post.  Junius, 
indefatigable  in  raking  together  calumnious  anecdotes,  and 
dexterous  in  bestowing  on  them  the  appearance  of  truth, 
had  made  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  conduct  of  this 
nobleman  the  chief  butt  of  his  satire,  and  for  his  actions 
assigned  the  most  contemptible  and  unworthy  motives. 
He  must  be  either  grossly  stupid  or  stoically  magnani- 
mous, either  less  or  greater  than  ordinary  men,  who, 
though  conscious  of  innocence,  can  bear  widi  indiiEerence 
powerful  calumny  that  produces  general  belief.  The  duke 
of  Grafton,  regarding  his  character,  was  so  much  moved 
by  the  Letters  of  Junius,  that  they  certainly  cooperated 
with  other  causes  in  impelling  him  to  resign. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Cammencement  of  lord  North^M  admintBtration. — The  rcr 
monstrance  of  the  city  of  London — and  reply  of  his  ma* 
Jesty^^are  discussed  in  parliament. — Bill  to  prevent  ojfl- 
cers  of  the  revenue  from  voting  at  elections — negatived* 
^^Mr.  Grenville^s  law  for  regulating  contested  elections* 
-"^Lord  Norths  bill  for  repealing  all  duties  on  America^ 
except  on  tea.^^Tumult  at  Boston — captain  Preston  and 
the  soldiers  interfere — tried  and  acquitted*  The  minis* 
ter  wishing  conciliation^  overlooks  the  riot.* — Session 
rises. — War  between  Russia  and  Turkey. — Catharine  is 
favoured  by  England'-^sends  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterra* 
nean'^^her  armies  overrun  Moldavia  and  Wallachia-^^ 
alarm  Prussia  and  Austria. — France^-'^-disputes  between 
the  king  and  parliaments — Dispute  between  Britain  and 
Spain  about  Falkland's  island.^-^pain^  the  aggress^^ 
refuses  to  make  adequate  satisfaction — trusts  to  the  co- 
operation of  France — disappointed^^offers  concessions 
that  satisfy  the  British  court.  America  becomes  more 
tranquil. — Discontents  still  continue  in  England..  Lon- 
don addresses  the  king — dignified  answer  of  his  majesty 
•—^noted  reply  of  Beckford^  the  lord  mayor — Meeting  of 
parliament. — Lord  Mansfeld^s  doctrines  on  the  law  of 
Jibel^-^ire  controverted  by  lord  Camden — Camden  chal- 
lenges the  chief  justice  to  a  legal  disquisition  on  the  sub- 
ject— lord  Mansfield  declines  the  contest.-^Prosecution 
of  printers. — Misunderstanding  between  the  two  houses. 
— Singular  confederacy  for  bribery  in  the  borough  of 
Shoreham. — Opposition  censure  the  terms  of  satisfaction 
admitted  from  Spain. — Supplies.^-^ession  rises. 

LORD  NORTH,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,     chap. 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  his  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury ;  and  from  this  time  commenced  an  adminis- 
tration which   forms  a  momentous  era  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain. 


1770. 
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The  Middlesex  election  came  before  both  houses 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  produced  brilliant  and  forcible  el 
quence,  but  necessarily  a  repetition  of  arguments  whic 
had  been  already  employed.     In  discussing  this  subjeci 
lord  Chatham   reviewed    the    measures   of   govemmeoi 
which  he  declared,  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  be  w 
unconstitutional,  and  ruinous  ;  and  unfolded  his  own  re 
sons  for  opposing  a  ministry  which  owed  its  existence  t 
himself.     Finding  (he  said)  the  line  of  conduct  which  b^ 
had  chalked  out  not  observed,  and  his  opinion  totally  ovei 
ruled,   he  had  withdrawn  from  public  business,  and 
length  entirely  resigned. — His  several  motions,  howerei 
were  negatived  by  the  influence  of  ministry* 

The  reception  of  the  London  petition  underwent  ve 
severe  animadversions.     The  king  not  having  paid  to 
production  the  favourable  attention  which  its  authors 
the  presumption  to  expect,  they  chose  to  deliver  anodic 
paper  to  the  king,   entitled,  the  humble  address,  reuo 
strance^  and  petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
livery  of  the  city  of  London.     In  this  humble  application 
t&  their  sovereign,    these  citizens  undertook  to  de 
what  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wherein  it  had  been  vi 
lated ;  and  to  prophecy  that  its  violation  would  prodac- 
more    ruinous   consequences,    than    the   ship    money 
Charles  L  and  the  dispensing  power  of  James  II.    Tb     * 
citizens  next  declared  the  parliament  a  non-entity^  an  illc^ ' 
gal  meeting,  whose  acts  were  not  binding,   and  therefor^s^ 
could  require  no  obedience.  They  drew  a  parallel  betwccr* 
the  administrations  of  George  III.  and  James  II.;  difftrr- 
ing  indeed   in  means,  but  concurring  (they  affirmed)  \^ 
principles  and  system.     The  constitution,  now  endangtred 
by  the  wickedness  of  his  majesty^s   ministers,  had  btcn 
established  by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  vir- 
tue of  present  patriots  it  should  be  preserved.      The  con- 
pluding  paragraph  of  this  essay   I  shall  quote,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  terms    in    which   this   corporation  dictated  to 
their  monarch,  and  of  the  licentiousness  of  that  period  of 
history.   "  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your  majesty's 
*'  ministers,  in  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  dc- 
*'  praving  the  noble  constitution  of  parliaments,  are  noto- 
rious, as  well  as  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
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*'  liberties  of  this  realm ;  and  since  your  majesty,  both  in  CHAP. 
"  honourand  justice,  is  obliged  inviolably  to  preserve  them,  ^^^^^^ 
^^  according  to  the  oath  made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  i^^^ 
^^  your  coronation ;  we,  your  majesty's  remonstrants^  assure 
^'  ourselves,  that  your  majesty  will  restore  the  constitutional 
^^  government  and  quiet  of  your  people,  by  dissolving  this 
^^  parliament,  and  removing  thos^  evil  ministers  for  ever 
*^  from  your  councils."  The  answer  was  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  temperate,  but  dignified  and  forcible  reproof;  it 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  I  shall  always  be  and  repij 
"  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  listen  to  the  com-  ^^llj^"** 
^'  plaints  of  my  subjects ;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
^^  find,  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  far  misled,  as 
^*  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remonstrance,  the  contents  of 
^^  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injuri- 
^^  ous  to  my  parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles 
^^'of  the  constitution.  I  have  made  the  law  of  the  land  the 
^^  rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chief  glory  to  reign 
^^  over  a  free  people.  With  this  view,  I  have  always  been 
^^  careful,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in 
^^  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of 
^^  those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other 
*'  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in  such  a  conduct,  that 
^^  I  can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  sub- 
^^  jects  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my  family 
'^  were  called  to  defend :  and  while  I  act  upon  these  princi- 
^^  pies,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I 
^^  shall  continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate 
"  support  of  my  people." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  remonstrance  was  discus-  &redi»- 
sed  by  the  house.     The  city  members,  supported  by  .the  pUHS!'* 
rest  of  the  opposition,  defended  it :  its  framers  gloried  in  i"«"^ 
the  production.     Others,   less  violent,  eluded  the  merits 
of  the  paper  in  question,    and  reasoned  on   the  general 
right  of  petitioning  his  majesty,  and  the  propriety  of  ad- 
dressing him  at  the  present  time.  The  supporters  of  min- 
isters confined  themselves  to  this  specific  remonstrance, 
which  they  contended,  and  proved,  to  be  insulting,  injuri- 
ous, and  dangerous ;  particularly  dwelling  on  that  part  of 
it  which  presumed  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  par- 
liament, as  tending  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  repre* 
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CHAP,    sentatives,  and  to  iinnul  every  act  which  had  passed  since 
'^'      the  general  election.     Both  houses  addressed  his  majesty, 
^jjQ      thanking  him  for  his  answer  to  the  remonstrance.     Seve- 
ral motions  were  made   for  an   address  to  his  majesty 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but  these  were  negatived.  Lord 
Chatham  was  extremely  active  in  anti-ministerial  propo- 
sitions ;  and  the  admire  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  patrio- 
tism of  those  times  must  regret,  that  the  heat  of  party 
contention  should  so  far  have  transported  this  illustrious 
senator,  as  to  have  induced  him  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port   the   very   irreverent  remonstrance  of  the   city  of 
London. 
Bmibrdia-        An  attempt  was  made  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
offieen  of  ^^wn,  by  proposing  a  bill  to  disqualify  ceruin  oficers  of 
the  reve-    the  revenue  from  voting  for  members  of  parliament ;  and 
Totingat    A  motion  to  this  effect  was  made  on  the  llth  of  February. 
eieeuooiy    ffij^  supporters  of  the  proposition  observed,  that  the  chief 
officers  of  the  revenue   were  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
parliament,  and  that  there  were  the  same  reasons  for  inca- 
pacitating inferior  officers  from  being  electors.    Both  clas- 
ses of  servants  must  be  under  the  direction  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  departments  of  the  revenue  were  become  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  render  that  influence  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  a  free  representation.     Ministers  replied,  that 
the  motion  presumed  in  its  objects  a  dependence  and  cor- 
ruption which   was  not  proved ;  on  this   presumption,  it 
proposed  to  place  holders  of  those  employments  in  a  worse 
situation  than   their  fellow  countrymen ;  and  thus  to  de- 
prive many  individuals  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects : 
i^  ncgft.     the  motion  was  rejected.     On  the  28th,  a  proposition  was 
t*««4,        made  for  inspecting  the  accounts  of  the  civil  list  during 
the  year  1769.     The  nation  (it  was  urged)  had  a  right  to 
examine  how   its  late  grants   had  been  employed;  iftlic 
money  had  been  properly  used,  no  inconvenience  could 
accrue  to  ministers  from  the   inspection;  if  improperly 
applied,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  make  the  disco- 
very.    It  was  answered,  that  the  civil  list  being  entirely 
the  revenue  of  the  crown,  the  crown  had  a  right  to  expend 
it  at  will ;  if  an  application  had  been  made  for  an  addi* 
tional  grant,  the  expenditure  of  the  first  ought  to  be  inves- 
tigated to  ascertain  its   necessity ;  but  that  not  being  the 
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cue,  there  were  no  reatqn^  to  require  or  to  justify  an  ex«    chap* 
amination :  on  these  grounds,  the  motion  was  negatived*  ^JPL. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  George  Grenville  proposed     ^^^^ 
a  bill  for  reffulating  contested  elections.    These  were  for-  Mr.  Gren- 

•       TJIIe  •  bill 

merly  tried  by  a  select  committee ;  by  degrees  the  commit-  for  regnia. 
tecs  were  so  enlarged,  as  to  become  open  to  every  mem-  ^|^^^ 
ber:  so  great  a  number  of  judges,  not  bound  by  oath,  tiooi, 
decided  very  often  according  to  party  connexion,  or  some 
other  partiality,  instead  of  justice;  and  many  instance^ 
occurred  of  unfair  nominations.     To  remedy  this  evil, 
Mr.  Grenville  proposed  a  plan  analogous  to  a  trial  by  jury* 
Before  a  contest  could  be  tried,  the  house  must  consist  of 
not  less  than  a  hundred  members ;  the  names  of  all  pre- 
sent were  to  be  put  into  boxes,  and  to-  be  drawn  out  till 
they  amounted   to  forty^nine;    the    two   litigants   were 
altemally  to  strike  off  one  of  these,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
thirteen ;  these,  with  two  nominees,  were  to  be  sworn  a 
select  committee,  empowered  to  examine  records,  papers, 
and  witnesses,  and  to  determine  finally*     The  bill  was  Upaaeti 
passed  into  a  law,  since  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  '"  ^  *^  ^' 
Grenville  act,  and  is  considered  as  having  made  a  very 
beneficial  change  in  the  fsumess  of  decisions* 

American  affairs  began  in  March  to  occupy  the  atten-  Lord 
tion  of  parliamen^  and  first  offered  to  the  public  an  oppor-  ^^'^ 
tunity  of  judging  of  lord  North's  ministerial  talents.  The  pealing  all 
British  merchants  who  traded  to  America,  had  sustained  America 
immense  lossesby  the  rejection  of  their  goods;  and,  appre-  ^^P^^ 
bending  ruin  if  the  associations  should  continue,  presented 
petitions  to  parliament,  stating  their  sufferings,  and  pray^ 
ing  its  intervention.     On  the  5th  of  March,  lord  North 
proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767, 
which  laid  a  duty  on  paper,  painted  colours,  and  glass,  but 
continuing  the  part  of  the  same  law  which  exacted  a  duty 
from  tea*     The  minister  assigned  as  a  reason  for  bringing 
in  the  bill,  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts 
had  produced  in  America,  with  the  losses  and  dissatisfac- 
tion which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at  home. 
He  strongly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the   act  in 
question,  but  censured  it  as  an  unproductive  impost,  not 
as  an  impolitic  claim :  the  articles  taxed   (he  said)  being 
chiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encour- 
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CHAP,    aged  instead  of  being  burdened  Mrith  aBsessments.     llie 
1^  M  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  for  maintaining  the  psrliamcn- 
tary  right  of  taxation.     An  impost  of  three-pence  in  the 
pound  could  never  be  opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they 
were  determined  to  rebel  against  Britain.  Besides,  m  duty 
on  that  article  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to  ncariy 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportadcm 
to  America;   so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  saved 
nine-pence  in  the  pound.     The  minister  here  discovered 
that  he  had  not  investigated  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  people ;  for   a  cursory  attention  to  the 
declarations  and  acts  of  the  Americans  must  have  demon* 
strated,  that  their  objection  was  not  to  the  amount,  bat  to 
the  claim  ;  and  experience  might  have  convinced  htm,  that 
no  temporising  expedients,  no  half  measures,  would  be 
eflfectual.    Different  as  the  professed  opinions  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  and  of  lord  North  were,  their  policy 
sprang  from  similar  indecision.     Wishing  to  please  both 
parties,  they  left  the  chief  matter  in  dispute  undetermined, 
and  of  course  a  subject  of  future  contention.     The  mem- 
bers of  opposition  did  not  fail  to  see  and  to  predict  the 
inefficacy  of  the  minister's  plan  ;  they  repeated  the  argu- 
ments on  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  taxing  Ame- 
rica, and  the  evils   which  had   arisen  from  the  attempt: 
the  minister's  propositions,  however,  were  carried  by  a 
great  majorit}'.     This  act  may  be  considered  as  an  omen 
of  lord  North's  administration ;  at  least,  so  far  as  a  dis- 
play of  character  justifies  predictions   respecting  future 
conduct  and  its  result.      Discerning  men  saw  meritorious 
intentions  and  ready  ingenuity,   without  the  accompani- 
ment of  that  enlarged  political  wisdom,   firmness,  and  de- 
cision of  mind,  which  only  when  united  can  constitute! 
beneficial  statesman. 
Tumult  at  Thf.  verv  dav  on  which  the  resolutions  were  passed 

^*  °°"  that  lord  North  intended  for  satisfying  the  colonies,  t 
quarrel  arose  at  Boston  between  some  of  the  inhabitSDts 
and  a  party  of  soldiers-  While  the  troops  sent  to  BostoD 
in  1768,  remained  in  that  town,  the  people  had  been  awed 
into  quietness;  but  in  the  end  of  1769,  a  great  part  of 
them  having  been  ordered  to  other  quarters,  those  who 
remained  were  treated  with  the  most  provoking  insolence; 
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they  were  lampooned  and  abused  in  the  ncwspapcrii ;  ridi-  CHAP. 
culed  and  reviled,  if  met  singly  or  in  small  bodies  in  the  y^^-^ 
streets ;  and  disturbed  and  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  1770. 
their  duty.  In  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  dis- 
pute happened  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the 
town,  and  as  many  soldiers,  near  the  barracks  ;^  virulent 
language  produced  blows ;  the  soldiers  proved  victorious, 
and  pursued  their  adversaries  through  the  streets.  The 
bells  were  rung  to  alarm  the  populace ;  a  mob  assembled 
round  the  customhouse,  and  threatened  the  sentinel's  life 
that  was  posted  there;  captain  Preston,  the  officer  on  (japtain 
guard,  sent  a  party  to  protect  not  only  the  soldier,  but  the  and  the  mU 
customhouse,  and  soon  after  proceeded  thither  himself.  dwriint«v 
The  mob,  becoming  very  violent,  attacked  the  soldiers 
with  stones  and  clubs ;  the  captain,  as  long  as  it  was  pos* 
sible,  kept  his  men  from  firing ;  but  at  length,  their  lives 
being  in  danger,  they  were  obliged  to  use  their  arms  in 
their  own  defence  :  four  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  and 
some  others  wounded:  the  tumult  became  much  more 
general,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  assembled.  The 
governor^  having  called  together  the  council,  they  advised 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  which  was  accordingly  ordered. 
Captain  Preston  surrendered  himself  for  trial,  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command  were  taken  into  custody.  Every 
unfair  means  that  could  be  used  were  employed  to  inflame 
the  people  against  the  defendants,  and  to  prejudge  the 
cause.  In  the  newspapers,  and  various  other  publications, 
the  troops  were  represented  as  guilty  of  deliberate  mur- 
der; dead  bodies  were  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town,  and  held  out  as  the  victims  of  militar\'  execution. 
Fortunately  ior  the  cause  of  justice,  the  trials  were  put  oif 
for  several  months,  so  that  the  ferment  subsided  :  captain  Arc  tried 

.a  iicl  ac- 

Preston  was  honourably  acquitted;  as  were  all  the  soldiers,  ciuitted. 
except  two,  who  were  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

The  account  jof  this  tumult  arrived  in  England  before 
the  rising  of  parliament,  and  it  was  expected  that  ministry 

X  See  Stedinaii,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

y  Mr.llulchins4>ii  had  been  lately  appointed  to  that  office.  The  AnuM-ir:i'i!( 
had  pctilionc'd  for  the  renidval  ni'm'  Francis  Hcniard  ;  and  that  ^cutlcniaii  liuv- 
ing  rctiinicd  to  RT));;land  to  defend  himself,  vindicated  his  conduct  to  the  (ntisfac- 
tion  and  appioiialion  of  Uh  Mnrt-reign.  l/isdainii'g,  however,  to  resume  his 
autliority  among  people  who  hud  solicited  its  ftnndiilation,  he  resigned  his 
omployi'nciit 
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QaA.P*  vould  kave  immediately  proposed  talking  it  ia^  oonsider* 
y^,^,,^^^^  atioiu  They,  however,  purposely  waved  the  discussion, 
1770.  '  entertaining  great  hopes  of  the  conciliatory  eflpect  of  the 
witbiMT'  recent  repeal;  and  as  the  disturbances  had  taken  place 
•onoUiA-  when  that  was  not  known  ia  America,  they  trusted  that  the 
hSuSt^'  account  of  the  new  resolutions  would  change  their  send- 
ri«t  ments,  and  produce  dispositions  to  order,  tranquillity,  and 

harmony^  They  thought  it  therefore  prudent  to  abstain 
^^  from  investigations  which  might  again  inflame  the  colonists s 
riiet.  and  the  session  closed  toward  the  end  of  May. 

War  be-  A  WAR  was  now  raging  on  the  continent,  in  which  Bri^ 

■ia^Rnd*'***  tain,  without  actually  interfering,  warmly  favoured  one  of 
Tvkej.  the  parties*  For  several  years  it  had  been  part  of  the 
British  policy  to  renew  and  increase  that  intercourse  with 
Russia,  which,  from  political,  but  still  more  from  commer* 
cial  motives,  former  kings  had  cultivated,  but  which  had 
been  diminished  in  the  last  war  by  the  alliance  of  the 
czarina  with  our  enemies.  Turkey  had  been  for  succes- 
sive ages  on  amicable  terms  with  France,  and  to  French 
ports  flowed  the  greater  part  of  the  beneficial  commerce. 
GAtharine  The  British  government  and  nation  earnestly  desired  the 
by  ling-  success  of  Catharine,  our  friend  and  ally,  agmnst  Turkey, 
1^^-  the  friend  and  ally  of  our  rival,  and  were  strongly  inter* 
ested  in  the  events  of  the  war.  These  at  this  time  diversi* 
fled  public  attention,  and  prevented  it  from  brooding  solely 
on  internal  contests  and  colonial  disturbances.  The  war 
which  had  been  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was 
carried  on  with  great  fury  by  both  parties :  but  by  no  means 
with  equal  ability  and  skill.  Catharine  employed  the  win- 
ter of  1768  and  1769  in  increasing  her  armies,  and  making 
pecuniary  provisions  for  supporting  the  war :  she  alsocstab^ 
lished  a  new  council  for  military  and  politioal  affiurs,  over 
which  she  presided  herself.  The  Russian  troops,  hardy 
and  courageous,  had  the  advantage  of  great  and  recent 
expc^rience,  in  the  wars  with  Frederic,  and  the  contest  with 
the  Poles.  The  Turks  were  much  inferior  to  the  Russians 
in  military  discipline,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  not 
been  engaged  in  any  war*  They  had  nevef,  like  the  pow- 
ers of  christian  Europe,  introduced  so  much  of  science  into 
their  tactics,  as,  during  peace,  to  improve  themselves  in  the 
military  art;  the  (brce  and  goodness  of  tlieir  armies  depea- 
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UtA  sokljr.oti  actual  exercise,  and  experience  in  the  field    CHAP; 
became  torpid  by  long  cedsation  of  effort.    They  had  formed  ^^r>r^ 
their  empire  by  the  sword,  and  had  awed  the  conquered     uj^^ 
for  several  centuries  by   keeping  it   perpetually   drawn. 
Fear  only  of  the  courage  and  warlike  force  that  they  saw 
incessantly  displayed,  had  kept  the  Greek  christians  in  a 
subjection,  which,  from  religious,  moral,  and  political  prin- 
ciples, filled  them  with  indignationand  abhorrence.     They 
had  from  religion  a  very  warm  attachment  to  Russia,  and 
since  she  had  arrived  at  great  power,  considering  her  as 
die  natural  patron  of  the  Greek  faith,  they  were  evidently 
disposed  to  seek  her  protection,  whenever  an  attempt  for 
dieir  relief  could  be  made.     Seeing  their  oppressors,  oncd 
so  terrible,  now  enervated  by  long  inaction,  they  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  emancipation.     Informed  of  the  state  of 
Turkey,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  her  Grecian  brethren, 
the  lofty  genius  of  Catharine  conceived,  and  her  bold  spirit 
executed,  a  project  which  astonished  all  Europe.     This 
•was,  to  send  from  the  recesses  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Medite-  ' 

ranean  a  fleet,  which  should  excite  and  support  insurrec* 
tions  of  the  Greek  christians,  intercept  the  intercourse 
between  Constantinople  and  its  granaries  in  Egypt  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  command  the  Archipelago  and 
Levant,  and  spread  alarm  through  the  vast  dominions  of 
the  sultan.  Her  mind,  capacious  and  comprehensive  as 
well  as  inventive,  had  carried  its  views  to  the  whole  of 
her  interests.  She  earnestly  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
England,  and  thereby  was  powerfully  assisted  in  her  naval 
schemes,  by  having  the  advantage  of  our  ports  both  in  this 
island  and  Gibraltar,  and  also  of  able  officers  and  skilful 
pilots.  By  land  she  made  such  a  disposition  of  her  forces, 
as  was  best  calculated  for  speedily  rendering  the  enemy's 
country  the  seat  of  war ;  and  though  distant,  profiting  from 
the  cooperation  of  her  fleet,  and  diverting  the  force  of  het 
antagonist.  The  campaign  was  opened  as  early  as  the 
dimate  would  permit :  the  Turkish  Tartars,  accustomed  to 
brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  winter,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  Russian  Ukraine,  plundered  and  drrsolated  the  coun- 
try, before  the  Russian  troops  took  the  field ;  and,  though 
afterwards  obliged  to  retire,  secured  their  booty.  In 
April,  prince  Gallitzin,  commander  in  chief  of  she  Ras^ 
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GHA^*  skuas,  posted  himself  on  the  Nei$tei%  to  oppose  the  maiA 
jl^  ^  army  of  the  Turks,  who  were  marching  imo  Moldavia, 
if7o  while  general  Romanzow  was  placed  on  the  Nieper,  to 
watch  the  Turkish  Tartars.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks,  Gallitzin  attempted  to  seize  Chockzim;  but,  being 
strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  it  held  out  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  Turkish  army  rendered  it  prudent  to  desist. 
The  vizier,  aware  of  the  superior  discipline  of  the  enemy, 
wisely  avoided  a  general  'engagement,  and  harassed  the 
Russians  by  marches  and  skirmishes.  The  jamzaries, 
abundantly  brave  but  Uiuused  to  fatigue,  longed  Cor  a  gene- 
ral  battle,  in  which  they  assured  themselves  of  a  victory 
that  would  put  an  end  to  their  labours,  and  sufFer  them  to 
return  to  the  luxuries  of  the  capital.  Esteeming  the  cau* 
tious  policy  of  their  commanders  cowardice,  they  trans- 
mitted intemperate  complaints  to  the  divan.  The  court, 
.  weak  as  wicked,  and  ignorant  as  despotic,  without  inquiry 
put  the  vizier  to  death,  and  appointed  Ali  PsRha,  a  man 
of  fierce  brutal  courage,  his  successor.  This  nomination 
proved  very  favourable  to  the  Russians.  Ali  Pacha  gave 
Gallitzin  battle,  and  was  defeated  with^very  great  loss; 
he  soon  after  fought  him  again,  when  the  Russians  obtain- 
ed a  decisive  victory,  and  reduced  the  fortress  of  Chock- 
zim ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  they  overran 
Herarmies  Moldavia ^and  Wallachia.  The  Russians  this  summer 
Moidavin  had  various  engagements  with  the  Polish  confederates, 
chU^*""'  ^^'  none  decisive,  as  they  were  obliged  by  the  Turkish 
war  to  employ  so  many  troops  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  irro,  that 
the  Russian  fleet,  under  coimt  OrloiF,  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean :  after  having  been  shattered  in  the  North  seas, 
the  armament  stopped  at  Portsmouth  to  refit;  and  de- 
parting, arrived  at  Port  Mahon.  After  undergoing  a 
second  reparation,  they  sailed  from  Minorca  about  the  end 
of  February,  reached  cape  Metapan,*  took  Missitra,* 
ravaged  the  coasts,  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  burnt  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Skio,"*  and,  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  European  Turkey  and  the  most 
fertile  provinces  in  other  quarters,  distressed  CoostantiDO- 

z  AucicDtly  Teiiarut.  »- Sparta.  b  Cbios. 
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pie.    The  Russian  anaks  continued,  uninterruptedly  sue*    CHAP. 

cessful;    Romanzowt    after    repeated,  victories,  one   of     

which  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pruth   and  the  Danube,      ^^^^ 
was  glorious  and  decisive,  conquered   all  Turkey  beyond 
that  river  except  Bessarabia.    Here,  however,  count  Panin 
besi^ed   and  took  the  famous  town  of  Bender  by'storm, 
aod  reduced  the  whole  province.     Thus  all  the  Turkish 
dominions  from  Poland   to  the  Danube   sputhward,  and 
from  Hungary  to  the  fiuxine  eastward,  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  Russia.     The  neighbouring  powers  regard* 
ed  these  successes  of  Catharine  with  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension.    The  house  of  Austria  was  much  alar-ned  at  the  alarm 
conquests  of  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  a  power  in  its  sQd'pi^s- 
immediate  vicinity*     Even  Frederic,  intimately  as  he  was  **»- 
connected  with  Russia,  did  not  rejoice  at  her  gr^at  acces- 
sion of  territory.     Two  interviews   took  place  this  year 
between   the  Prussian  king  and  the  emperor;  at  which 
Joseph  declared  that  neither  Maria  Theresa  nor  himself 
would  suffer  Catharine  to  retain  Moldavia  and  Wallachia* 
Frederic,  though  he  did  not  differ  in  sentiment  from  the 
emperor  on  this  subject,  was  desirous  of  restoring  peace 
between  the  courts  of  Petersbutgh  and  Coitsuntinople,  by 
such  means  as  would  •  preserve  his  amity  and  alliance  with 
Russia,  which  it  was  his  interest  to  maintain.     Frederic 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  their  disputes,  strongly  dissuaded 
the  Turks  from  going  to  war  with  Russia ;  and  the  disas« 
ters   that  proceeded  fr<»n  not  following  his  advice,  gave 
him  great  credit  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.     He  dexterous* 
ly   suggested,  without   any  direct  proposition,  that  they 
should  apply  for  his  mediation  ;  which  measure  they  very 
readily  adopted,  and  when  requested  to  interfere,  he  ad- 
vised them  also  to  apply  to  ibe'court  of  Vienna*    Though 
not  of  themselves  disposed  to  solicit  the  house  of  Austria 
to  be  their  umpire,  yet,  from  their  great  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  Frederic,  they  agreed.     A  negotiation  com* 
menced  ;  but,  from  the  jarring  interests  and  views  of  both 
the  principals  and  mediators,  it  met  with  various  obsta-^ 
cles,  and  did  not  at  that  time  produce  a  peace.     France,  France  { 
acccustomed  to  take  so  active  a  share  in  the  disputes  of  jJ*«P"*^ 

^ .     r  between 

other  European    powers,    was  now    occupied  in   disputes  (he   king 
between  the  king  and  the  parliaments,  impoictant  in  them-  iiAmcur 
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CHAF.  sehres,  but  still  tiuire  mbmeiitovs  in  the.  spirit  of 
^^1^  liberty  which  they  exhibited.  She  was  farthi^r  distressed 
1770.  ^  ^  scarcity  of  prorisions  ;  and  her  commercial  interests 
were  greatly  injured  by  the  bankruptcy  of  her  East  India 
company*  Oh  the  16th  of  May,  the  nuptials  wel^  solem- 
nized between  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  the  king,  and  the 
princess  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  empress  queen, 
which  many  years  after  had  so  fatal  a  dissolution* 

In  the  course  of  this  year,,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Dispute  Britain  and  Spain,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  war  i 
Britun  the  ground  of  the  contest  was,  Falkland's  islands,  in  the 
imd^^n  South  Seas.  Captain  Davis,  who  in  1592,  had  been  sent 
FsiUand't  to  accompany  captain  Thomas  Cavendish  in  his  last  voy- 
idandfl.  ^g^^  which  proved  so  fatal%  having  either  parted  with  his 
commodore,  or  deserted  him  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  was  driven  by  storms  toward  the  Strcights  of 
Magellan,  where  he  discovered  the  land  now  called  Falk- 
land's islands ;  but  being  in  the  greatest  distress,  he  left 
them  without  observation,  and  without  giving  them  a  name. 
Two  years  after,  sir  Richard  Hawkins  being  in  the  same 
seas^  again  saw  the  islands,  and  in  honour  of  his  queen  called 
them  Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  In  1598,  Sebald  de  West, 
a  Dutch  navigator,  came  to  the  same  islands,  and  suppo- 
sing  himself  the  first  discoverer,  called  them,  from  his 
own  name,  Sebald's  islands.  England  heard  nothing 
more  of  them  for  near  a  century,  so  that  even  their  exist* 
ence  was  called  in  question.  In  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam, however,  Strong,  an  English  mariner,  found  them 
out,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Falkland's  islands/ 
Some  other  navigators  touched  at  them  in  die  reign  of 
q«Bcn  Anne,  yet  they  were  still  reckoned  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  from  lord  Anson's  voyage,  however,  it  was. con- 
chtded  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  this  nation  to 
have  a  friendly  port  and  place  of  refreshment  much  nearer 
Cape  Horn  than  the  Brazils.^  In  1748,  in  consequence 
of    the   representation   made   in    Anson's  voyage,   some 

■e  S«e  CjiTeo^kh's  Vi»ris«i,  in  the  reigii  of  Elizabeth, 
il  His  .Tuuiiial  was  never  printed,  but  is  in  manuscript  ia  the  Briikh  nuiteBtt. 
e  This  i<fcn  vaa  not  new  lo  Kn^lAnd,  though  never  sucrcMfiiUy  executed.    In 
the  reign  of  Chariet  II.  sir  John  Narborouf^h  attennted  toestablikb  a  tetthfOirttt 

on  tilt:  i'.oHst  of  l*atHur>nia ;  but,  though  eagerl}-  and  libern.llv  supported  bjr  tbe 
khi|[i:»  he  iotmd  the  design  totallf  iiii](raetirable. 
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tloops  were  sent  to  eaamine  Falkland's  islands,  and  make  ciiap. 
farther  discoveries  so  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  Wall,  the  1^:.^ 
Spanish  ambassador,  having  been  informed  of  this  expedi^  ^^^^ 
tion,  maintained  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exdu- 
sive  dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  and  remonstrated  against 
the  destination  of  these  ships  ;  but  the  British  ministry 
declared,  that  the  examination  of  the  Falkland's  island^ 
should  be  their  sole  object*  Similar  remonstrances  having 
been  made  to  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
same  intentions  were  avowed.  Falkland's  islands  were 
xio  more  thought  of  till  after  the  peace  of  1763  ;  when,  as 
hf^  been  already  mentioned,  commodore  Byron  took  pos- 
aession  of  them  in  the  name  of  king  George,  and  repre* 
atoted  them  as  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition  than  had 
been  before  conceived.  In  1766,  the  king  of  Spain  sent 
some  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  port  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  French,  and  established  a  settlement 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Solidade'^Darlier :  in 
the  same  year,  captain  Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont, 
situated  on  a  different  island,  where  he  established  a  gar* 
rison*  It  does  not  appear,  that  either  of  these  settlements 
knew  of  the  other  before  the  year  1769;  in  the  Novenw 
ber  of  which  year,  captain  Hunt,  of  the  Tamar  frigate, 
cruising  off  the  islands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  schooner 
from  Solidade :  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  depart  from  the 
coast,  as  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  governor  of 
the  Spanish  settlement  professed  to  suppose  that  the 
£ng^ish  commander  was  there  only  by  accident ;  but  said, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  send  a  command  to  Spaniards  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions.  Ciq>tun  Hunt  assert- 
ed the  claim  of  the  English,  from  discovery  and  oecupan* 
cy«  Reciprocal  warnings  to  quit  the  islands  w.ere  fre^ 
quently  repeated  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  when  captain  Hunt  departed  for  England*  The 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  now  sent  an  armament  of  fiva 
frigates  to  Port  Egmont;  but  captain  Farmer  of  the 
Swift  frigate,  and  captain  Maltby  of  the  Favourite,  pre* 
pared  to  defend  the  garrison,  and  warned  the  Spanish  com* 
modore  to  quit  that  harbour ;  adding,  he  might  be  con- 
vinced that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  navy 
were  fully  competent  to  exact  satisfaction  for  any  insult 
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CHAP,    that  should  be  offered  them  by  Spain,  or  any  other 
^^'       The  Spaniards,  however,  landed  their  troops  under  cofi 


^jjQ       of  cannon,  and  invested  the  garrison.     The   British 
manders  having  thus   ascertained  the  commencement 
hostilities  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  from  the  inferioiit^C 
of  force  totally  unequal  to  defence,  offered  terms  of  capi-'^^ 
tulation;  by   \vhich  it   was   stipulated,  that   the   Engliib^ 
should  within  a  specified  time  evacuate  Port  £gmont«  D^ 
parting  from  that  island,  the  English  captains  .arrived  is 
England    in   October.      Informed  of  this   proceeding, the 
British  ministry  applied  to  prince  Masserano,  the  Spaniili 
ambassador,  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  from  M» 
drid  of  the  transaction  ;  but  that  Buccarelli,  the  Spaniah 
governor  had   acted  without  any  special  orders   from  hii 
king.      Being  asked,  however,  if   he  would,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  disavow  Buccarelli's  violence,  he  said,  thtt 
he  could  not  answer,  without  orders  from  his  court.    Tit 
British   government  now  directed  Mr.  Harris,  the  ambu- 
sador  at  Madrid,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Falkland'i 
islands,  with  a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities,  and  ia 
the   mean  time  vigorously  prepared   a  naval  armament 
Spain,  the  The  answer   of  Grimaldi,    the   Spanish  minister,   to  the 
J^ilLTaii-  ^^^^    application   of    Britain,    was  cold,  ambiguous,  and 
cqutac  sa-  unsatisfactorv :   no   particular    orders   (he  said)   had  been 
sent  to  the  governor  to  drive  the  Lnghsh  from   their  set- 
tlement ;  but  Buccarelli  had   acted  agreeably  to  the  gene^ 
ral  injunctions   of  his  sovereign,  that  governors  in  Ameri- 
ca should  resist  encroachments  on  the  Spanish   dominionSi 
and  therefore  had  merely  done    his   dutv.      The   court  of 
Spain  soon  alter  ofr;.'red  by  mutual  concession   to   accom- 
modate  their    differences ;   if  Britain   would  disavow  the 
warning  given  to  the    Spaniards  by   captain  Hunt,  Spain 
would  in  like  manner  disavow  the  violence  of  Buccarelli- 
This  proffer  was  indignantly  refused  by  the  court  of  Lon- 
don ;   for  though  captain  Hunt  had  given  warning,  he  had 
offered  no  violence ;  but  the    Spaniards   had  committed  a 
hostile  aggression  ;   an    actual  injury    had  been    done  to 
Traststo    Brii::in,  and  must  be   repaired.      The    Spanish   court  pcr- 
ra  lion  or    sisted  in    the   proposal   of  reciprocal   disavowals:   but  the 
Ir..m:e;     Kiiv^li-.h  ininisiirs  adhered  to  their  first  demand,  continued 
their  preparations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  \car,  Mr.  Har- 
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ris,  the  ambassador,  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  Spain.    CHAP. 
The  court  of  Madrid  now  assuming  a  very  difFerent  tone, 


showed  itself  disposed  to  conciliation  at  the  expense  of  f^m, 
concession.  Spain  was  at  this  time  chiedy  governed  by 
the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was 
desirous  of  engaging  both  kingdoms  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  hoped  the  distracted  state  of  the  inter- 
nal and  colonial  affairs  of  Britain  might  render  the  house 
of  Bourbon  successful,  and  compensate  the  disasters  of 
the  former  war;  and  that  he  himself,  not  having  to  contend 
against  the  counsels  of  a  Pitt,  might  acquire  triumphant 
glory.  But  the  duke  de  Choiseul  having  in  the  recent 
disputes  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  popular  party,  and 
having  lost  the  countenance  of  the  king  and  his  mistress, 
was  judged  no  longer  fit  to  be  prime  minister,  and  was 
dismissed  from  all  his  offices.  His  successor  adopted  a 
pacific  policy,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  that  effected 
the  change  in  the  Spanish  propositions. 

On  the    22d   of    January,    1771,   prince    Masserano  batbdnK 
delivered  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  Spain,  disavowing  edToSbn^ 
the   violent  enterprise  of  Buccarelli,   and    promising  to  «?»««»- 
restore  Port  Egmont  and  the  fort,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  stores,  according  to  the   inventory  taken  before  the 
evacuation.     The  declaration  added  :  this  engagement  to 
restore  Port  Egmont  cannot,  nor  ought,  in  any  wise,  to 
affect  the  question  of  the  prior  right  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Malonine,  otherwise    called    Falkland's   islands.      Lord  whidi  a- 
Rochford,  who  had   lately  succeeded  lord  Weymouth  as  ^^ 
secretary    of   state    for    the    southern   department,   was  •owti. 
instructed  by  his  majesty  to  answer,  that  as   the  court  of 
Spain  disavowed  the  expedition,  and  bound  itself  to  resti- 
tution, the  king  would  look  upon  that  declaration,  and  the 
full  performance  of  the  engagements,  as  a  satisfaction  for 
the  injury. 

America  was  somewhat  more    tranquil   during  the  A|"|^^ 
present,  than  in  the  several  preceding  years.     The    want  moratna- 
of  indulgences,  to  which  they  had  long  been  habituated,  ^'*''' 
was  severely  felt,'  and  the  inhabitants  became  weary  of 
their  combinations.     As  soon  as  they  were  infornied  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the   noxious  act  was  repealed,  they 
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CHAP,    resolved  to  confine  their  association  to  the  proUbitioD  of 
tea*     The  most  violent  malcontents,  indeed,  endeavoured 


1770.  ^  keep  the  people  to  the  association,  on  the  extensive 
principle  which  had  been  first  adopted,  but  they  could  not 
prevail*  The  trade  of  this  country  with  America  began 
again  to  flourish;  and  subsequent  to  captain  Preston's 
treatment,  there  was  no  material  disturbance  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  that  year. 
Diseon-  The  discontents   at  home   were   still,  however,  very 

tinue  in"'  prevalent,  especially  wherever  the  influence  or  example  of 
England,    tji^  London  citizens  could  operate.     The  corporation  pcr- 
Lonrion      severed   in  remonstrating  to  his  majesty  ;  and  on  the  23d 
the  kin^i  of  May  tliev  presented  an  address  still  more  indecent  and 
disrespectful  than   that  which  they  had  delivered   before. 
Common  sense  must  suppose,  that  they,  intended  to  pro- 
voke and  insult  their  sovereign,  In  making  an  application 
which   contained  '  such    strong    and  devious    reasons  for 
,  rejection  and  reprehension ;  an  application   to    which  the 
king  could  grant  no  favourable  answer,  consistently  with 
regard  to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  rights   of  his 
difmified     J*arliament.^     On  the  address  being  presented,  his  roajes- 
answer  of  ty  answered,  **  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public, 
reign.    '    ^^  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatis- 
*^  faction  at  the   late  address.     My  sentiments  continue 
^^  the  same;  and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
•"  the  father  of  my  people,  if  I    could   suffer  myself  to 
"  make  such  an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as    I   cannot  but 
"  think  inconsistent  with  the    interest,  and  dangerous  to 
Noted  re-  "  the   constitution    of  the    kingdom."     To   this  answer, 
fijckford,  Beckford,   the   lord   mayor,    requested  leave  to  reply ;  a 
the  lord     request,  which,  though  unusual  and  indeed  unprecedented, 
*^  '^^       his  majesty  granted.      Having  deprecated   the  displeasure 
which  his    majesty    had    expressed    against  the  London 
remonstrance,   he    concluded   in   terms  perhaps  the    most 
extraordinary  that  had  ever  been   used  by  a  British  sub- 
ject  to  a    British    king :   "  Permit  me,    sire,  farther  to 
**  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  here- 
*'  after  endeavour,   by   false  insinuations  and  suggestions, 
*'  to  alienate   your  mnjcsty's   affections   from    your  loyal 
^-  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in  par-? 

g  Sec  address  of  (lie  pity  of  LooUoa«  May  23c1,  1770. 
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"  ticular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in  and  regard    CHAP. 
"  for  your  peopde,   is  an  enemy  to   your  maJesty^s  person 


**  andfamily<i  a  violator  of  the  public  peace^  and  a  betrayer  177^, 
^  of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  was  established  at  the 
**  glorious  and  necessary  revolution.^*  To  this  expostula^ 
tion  the  speaker  appeared  to  expect  no  answer^  and  none 
was  given  ;  and  his  majesty  afterwards  intimated  his 
desire,  that  such  an  irregular  procedure  should  not  be 
repeated. 

<Mr«  Beck^ord  was  endued  with  amiable  and  respect* 
able  qualities,  though  by  circumstances  and  situation  led 
to  80  very  reprehensible  a  conduct.  Possessed  of  immense 
wealth ;  placed  in  a  society  wherein  opulence  was  deemed  « 
a  criterion  of  excellence ;  receiving  from  his  associates  ob- 
sequious devotion  as  having  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  that 
eminence  which  they  themselves  were  respectively  seeking, 
he  did  not  allow  their  just  weight  to  talents,  rank,  and 
high  office*  Liberal  in  his  donations,  splendid  in  his 
entertainments,  magnificent  in  his  displays  of  riches,  pro- 
moting the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  city  of  London,  he 
acquired  popularity  even  to  adoration.  Accustomed  to 
such  authority  over  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was 
most  conversant  himself  he  expected  the  same  control 
over  others.  Highly  valuing  the  city  of  London  on 
account  of  its  aggregate  wealth,  its  estimation  of  himself, 
and  adoption  of  his  sentiments  and  views,  he  fancied  that 
the  intimation  of  its  opinions  by  him  should  have  irresis^ 
tible  authority.  Enraged  at  finding  reproachful  and  impe* 
rious  remonstrances  to  the  first  personage  in  the  state  disre- 
garded, he  had  proceeded  to  still  more  flagrant  and  arrogant 
irreverence.  Beckford's  conduct,  by  some  charged  with 
republican  licentiousness,  appears  much  more  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  the  pride  of  wealth  seeking  to  overbear 
rank  and  dignity,  and  irritated  to  rudeness  and  insolence 
because  it  was  repressed  in  its  attempt.  The  flame  which 
he  had  beim  so  instrumental  in  spreading,  raged  after  his 
death  :^  very  violent  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  common 
council;  another  remonstrance  to  his  majesty  was  framed, 
and,  being  of  a  similar  tenor,  deservedly  experienced  a 
similar   reception.     Petitions  and    remonstrances   flowed 

h  He  died  Juoe  jZlst,  1779. 
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CHAP,    from  various  parts ;  but,  though  some  of  them  were  by  no 
means  decorous,  yet  none  of  them  rose  to  the  aadacity  of 
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1770.     ^^^  London  addresses.     While  popular  discontent  was 
industriously  kept  alive,  the  ministerial  party  acquired 
additional  strength  in  parliament.     Mr.  George  GrenviUe 
died  in  November ;  and  as  the  party  of  which  he  had  been 
the  head,  had  no  longer  the  same   bond  of  connexion, 
many  of  its  members  joined  the  administration* 
Meeting  of        On  the  ISth  of  November,  pariiament  met;  and  the 
neiat'       principal  internal  subjects  which  employed  its  attention, 
were  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rights  of  juries. 
Publications  arising  from  the  Middlesex  election,  and  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  parliament  and  administration,  had 
been  repeatedly  the   subject  of  judicial   animadversion. 
Lord         Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  criminal 
d^trfnef '  trial  of  Woodfall  for  punishing  Junius's  letter  to  the  king, 
^r  iiM  -^"^  ^^^  promulgated  the  following  doctrine :  *^  In  cases  of  libels, 
^  juries  are  to  judge  of  the  facts  and  tendency  only^  but  not, 
of  the  INTENTION ;  and  the  truth  of  the  allegations  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  guilt."     Lords  Chatham 
and  Camden  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  Messrs.  Glynn  and 
Dunning  in  the  house  of  commons,  took  the  lead  in  repro* 
bating  this  doctrine  as  inimical  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  juries,  contrary  to  law,  repugnant  to  practice,  and  inju« 
rious  to  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  people.     Lord  Mans- 
field endeavoured  to  defend  aud  justify  his  conduct:  his 
directions  to  juries  (he  affirmed)  were  not  new;  he  had 
proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most  approved 
judges  of  former  times,  and  uniformity  adopted  the  same 
mode  himself  without  any   question  or  censure.     Lord 
wtS'br"  Camden  denied  that  such  a  practice  was  sanctioned  by 
lord  Cam-  authority,  or  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  juries  were  circum- 
scrib|;d  within  stricter  limits  in  the  case  of  libels,  than  in 
any  other  subject  of  jurisdiction.     An  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  lord  Mansfield  was  proposed,  together  with  an 
examination  of  the  legal  rights  of  juries,  and  motions  were 
made  for  this  investigation  in  both  houses,  but  were  negs- 
tived.     Lord  Mansfield  left  a  paper  with  the  clerk  of  the 
house,  containing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  his  doctrines.     Lord   Camden,  on   the  other 
hand,  pledged  himself  to  prove  from  law  and  precedent, 
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that  this  doctrine,  though  approved  by  the  jodgee,  waa    CHAV. 
not  oonfonnable  to  the  law  of  England:  he  propoacd  ^   ^^i 
queries  on  the  tenets  of  the  paper,  and  derired  that  a  day      ^jq^ 
might  be  fixed  for  discussing  this  question  i  bat  lord  Maaa^  ST^i^^" 
field,  thus  challenged  to  a  contest  of  legal  disqubition,  tfie  ciSdr* 
either  dondnful  of  victory,  or  deeosing  the  combat  impru«>  f^dia?  * 
dent,  declined  the  invitation.     The  public  was  left  with  an  quuitkm 
impression,  that  lord  Camden's  doctrine,  certainly  more  inbject 
consistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  and  with  the  analogy 
of  the  general  rights  of  juries  to  scrutinize  intention  as 
well  as  to  learn  mere  fact,  was  virtually  admitted  to  be  also 
conformable  to  law  and  precedent.     If  lord  Mansfield  hoirA 
could  have  proved  the  alleged  exceptions  in  the  case  of  deeUnn 
libels,  it  was  conceived  that  he  would  have   adduced  his  ^*^'^' 
proofs,  in  order  to  prevent  future  animadversion,  ^as  well 
as  to  justify  his  past  jurisdiction.     Men  of  ability  and 
knowledge,  who,  without  considering  either  precedented 
opnions  or  practice,  merely  argued  from  reason  and  con«> 
science,  could  not  discover  why  imtemtion  should  not  be 
taken  into  the  juridical  account  in  estimating  defamatory 
guilt  when  intention  was  necessary  to  constitute  guilt  of 
every  other  species. 

Defamatiok  was,  indeed,  never  more  licentious,  than 
at  the  present  time,  on  political  subjects.  One  very  com* 
mon  expedient  of  party  calumny  was,  misrepresentation  of 
parliamentary  speeches  in  newspapers,  so  as  to  render 
them  either  absurd  or  odious.  Two  printers,*  alleged  to  protewt- 
be  most  culpable  in  these  injurious  mistatements,  were  p^^^ 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house,,  but  paid  no  attention 
to  the  intimation.  The  serjeant  at  arms  was  ordered  to 
take  them  into  custody :  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Six 
other  printers  were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  house 
on  similar  charges  ;  five  of  them  obeying,  were  reprimand- 
ed and  dismissed^  but  the  sixth^  still  disregarding  the 
notice,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custod}'.  The  three 
printers,  being  seversjly  apprehended  in  the  city,  were 
carried  respectively  before  Mn  Aldermnn  Wilkes,  Mr. 
Alderman  Oliver,  and  Crosby  the  lord  mayor  j  who  not 
only  discharged  the  printers,  but  required  the  officers  who 

i  Thomson,  of  ihc  '^iazeitccr ;  and  Whcblr,  oftlif;  Middlesex  JowB&l. 
k  Miller,  oftlKr  Lorttlonb^caiag  Puit. 
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CHAP,    had  executed  the  warrants  to  give  bail  to   afipear  at  the 
_J^  ^  next  sessions,  to  stand  trial  for  assault  and  false  imprison- 
.^^0       ment.     Informed  of  these  transactions,  the  house  was  filled 
with    indignation,   and   the  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to 
attend  in  his  place.     The  magistrate  justified  his  condoct| 
on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  office  compelling  him  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  franchises  of  the  city ;  one  of  which 
was,  that  by  the  charters  no  citizen  could  have  law  pro- 
cess served  against  him,  but  by  the  city  officers.      It  was 
asserted  by  the  commons,  that  the  exemption  of  the  city 
could  not  be  pleaded  against  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
This  doctrine,  invalidating  chartered  rights,  and   the  act 
of  parliament  by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  being  sup- 
ported neither  by  precedent  nor  argument,   was  strongly 
controverted  in  the  house,  but  was  admitted  by  very  great 
majorities.     The  house  directed  the  records  respecting 
their  messenger  to  be  expunged,  and  all  proceedings  to  be 
stopped.      With  this  order,  by  which  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  proposed  to  suspend  the  law  of  the  land,  the  ma- 
gistrate refused  to  comply ;  and  Crosby  and  Oliver  were 
committed  to  confinement,  for  what  the  commons  styled 
contumacy.     The  city  of  London,  by  its  proceedings  ever 
since  the  Middlesex  election,    was   extremely  offensive  to 
ministry  and  its  supporters  in  parliament;   and  the  house 
of  commons  in  this   instance  was   evidently    actuated  br 
resentment,  rather  than  guided  by  magnanimous  and  sound 
policy.      Many,  who  had  most  severely  censured  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  city,  blumccr  this  procedure  against  its 
principal  magistrates,   as    a   violent,  impolitic,  and  illegal 
attack    upon  persons,    whose    conduct,    however   deserv- 
ing of  reprehension,  did  not  render  such  animadversion 
cither  wise  or  just.      Indeed,  ministers  themselves  appear- 
ed to  have  thouglit  that  they  had  carried  their  violence  too 
far.      They  summoned  ]Mr.  Wilkes  to  repair  to  the  house; 
but  he  refused   to    attend    in    any  other  character  than  as 
member  for  Middlesex.      They  issued   orders  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  on  the  Sth  of  April ;   but,  aware  that 
he  Mould  not  attend,  they  some  days  before  adjourned  ihe 
house  to  the   9th.      'i'his  palpable   evasion  impressed  the 
public  with  an  opinion,  that  the  commons  were  now  either 
senbiblc  that  they  had   done  what   was    wrong,  or  wcr< 
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afraid  to  do  what  they  conceived  to  be  right.     The  city  of   CHAP. 
L*ondon   actively  supported  its  magistrates  during  these        ^^' 
transactions,   and  insisted  that  the  whole  charge  of  their      ^^^ 
prosecution  and  defence  should  be  defrayed  by  the  corpo- 
ration*    Their  confinement  could  only  continue  till  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  they 
were  liberated.     This  imprisonment   of  the    magistrates 
fanned  the  popular  flame,   injured  instead  of  serving  the 
icause  of  government,  and  greatly  diminished  the  respect 
of  tlie  people  for  their  representatives.     So  pernicious  is 
it  for  either  lawgivers  or  judges  to  deliberate  or  decide 
luider  the  influence  of  violent  passion  or  prejudice.^ 

A  SELECT  committee,  appointed  agreeably  to  Mr.  Gren-  Sinjnilar 
viUe's  late  bill,  for  determining  a  contested  election  for  the  l^^c^t^' 
J>orough  of  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  brought  to  light  about  berr  in  the 
fliis  time  a  remarkable  scene  of  corruption.  The  return-  shmhara. 
ing  officer  had  declared  a  candidate  supported  by  only 
thirty-seven  voters  duly  elected,  in  preference  to  another 
who  had  eighty-seven  in  his  favour.  When  examined  by 
the  committee  on  what  appeared  to  be  so  flagrant  a  parti- 
ality, he  in  his  exculpatory  evidence  established  the  follow- 
ing facts*  The  majority  of  freemen  of  the  corporation  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  which  they  called  the 
christian  club,  professedly  to  promote  pious  and  charit- 
able purposes ;  and  several  acts  were  occasionally  perform- 
ed to  accredit  their  profession.  But  the  real  object  of  the 
combination  was,  to  sell  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  distribute  the  money  among  the  pious  confederates. 
Paying  to  religion  that  homage  which  conscience  often  ex- 
acts from  men  violating  its  most  sacred  duties,  they  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  fidelity  in  their  associated 
villany;  and  added  legal  instruments,  in  bonds  with  large 
penalties,  to  secure  their  adherents  to  this  illegal  engage- 
ment* These  professed  religionists  then,  without  scruple, 
took  the  oath  against  bribery  and  corruption.  The  return* 
ing  officer  had  himself  belonged  to  the  club,  but,  being  dis« 
gusted  with  their  conduct,  had  quitted  their  party.  Aware 
of  their  principles  and  established  practice,  he  by  vigilance 
ascertained,  and  was  able  to  prove,  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  distributed   among  eighty-one  of  the   majority, 

1  See,  in  Stlluit,  Ciesair^s  speech  on  Oie  piiTt'Mhiicni  of  the  eon^ir»tors. 
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WAP.    irhote  votes,  tl^rcfore,  in  ha  return  he  fatid  not  estimated. 
The  officer  wat  ceneured  for  his  assumption  of  ilUgai 


1^^     power;  but,   th^  facts  being  proved,   a  law  was  made, 
incapacitating  the   eighty*one   freemen  from   voting  at 


1771.  Of  external  politics,  the  only  important  subject  of  dia« 

cuBsion  this  year  was,  the  satisfaction  offered  by  Spain  con- 
cerning Falkland's  islands,  and  accepted  by  this  country. 
Oppontion  According  to  opposition,  the  proffer  of  Spain,  accompanied 
the  terais  With  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  the  subject  in  dispute, 
from^^^  was  neither  a  satisfaction  for  past  injury,  nor  a  security 
Spata.  against  future.  We  had  been  obliged  to  prepare  arms* 
ments,  which  cost  us  three  millions  sterling ;  and  it  was 
strictly  just,  that  Spain  should  indemnify  us  for  an  expen- 
diture which  originated  in  her  aggression,  and  increased 
to  its  present  amount  by  her  reluctance.  The  convention 
had  procured  no  recompense  for  this  enormous  expense ;  bat* 
even  as  a  restitution.  Port  Egmont,  and  not  all  Falkland's 
islands,  had  been  ceded ;  whereas  our  right  to  the  whole 
was  as  dear  as  to  that  part.  Although  the  court  of  Mad* 
rid  had  disavowed  the  act  of  hostility  as  proceeding  from 
particular  instruction,  yet  she  had  justified  it  as  implied 
in  her  general  directions  to  American  governors.  Minis- 
ters ought  to  have  demanded  the  disavowal  of  this  general 
order,  and  of  the  exorbitant  and  absurd  claim  to  exclusivs 
dominion  in  the  South  Sea,  on  which  it  was  founded.  Bj 
the  law  of  nations,  and  even  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  we 
were  entitled  to  demand  the  punishment  of  BuccareSi: 
we  ought  also  to  have  exacted  the  complete  settlement  of 
the  Manilla  ransom:  in  short,  the  agreement,  neither 
complete  nor  decisive,  contained  the  seeds  of  future  hos* 
tility.  Ministers  replied,  that  the  claim  to  Falkland's 
islands  had  never  been  allowed  by  Spain.  Our  people 
had  really  given  the  first  insult,  by  warning  the  Spaniards 
to  depart  from  an  island  which  they  considered  as  their 
evm*  Spain  had  given  up  the  British  settlement  and  pro- 
perty which  her  officers  had  seized  ;  and  what  more  could 
be  expected  from  the  most  successful  war?  (ndemnifica- 
tion  for  expense,  was  a  redress  which,  in  modern  treaties 
of  peace,  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  victor  to  demand.  We 
had  supported  and  satisfied  the  honour  of  England;  and 


•Of'  dignity  bting  secore,  oar  iaurest  rtquif td  disit  w«    CBiP^ 
ibovld  live  upon  the  niflst  amioablc  ttrrms  with  a  countiy  ^^L^ 
widi'.^hith  we  had  the  closeet  commercial  tiea.     War     |^|^ 
witb  Spain  would  toon  have  jbinod  Franee  in  the  aame 
cause,  more  closely  have  cemented  the  alliance  faetweea 
diese  powersy  and  involved  lu  in  hoetilittei  with  die  whole 
house  of  Bourbon.     They  accused  oppoeision,  ofa  deaire 
te  embiwil  this  country  in  a  war  with  Spaiw,  in  hopea  dias 
some  disaster  onght  ensue,  which  'wcmld  expose  admioia*' 
tration   to  the  public  resentment,  and  drive  them  froas 
office.^     A  great  majority  of  both  houses,  after  very  vio- 
lent debates,  declared  their  approbation  of  the  convention 
with  Spain. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  incidentally  caused  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  session.  Before  the  adjustment  was 
completed,  the  duke  of  Manchester  made  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  expedite  our  preparations,  recommending  at 
the  same  time  certain  dispositions  of  our  forces.  Minis- 
ters thinking  these  discussions  not  prudent  before  stran* 
gers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the  house, 
proposed  that  the  house  should  be  cleared.  There  hap* 
pened  at  this  time  to  be  several  members  from,  the  other 
house  attending  with  a  bill^  and  these  were  included  in  the- 
order  for  departure.  The  commons  considering  this  pro- 
cedure as  derogatory  from  their  dignity,  gave  a  similar 
order  for  exclusion,  without  the  exception  of  peers.  The 
misunderstanding  for  the  three  last  months  of  the  session, 
prevented  all  intercourse  between  the  houses,  except  in 
mere  matters  of  business ;  and  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment and  displeasure  of  the  public,  excluded  all  others 
from  bother 

The  supplies,  which  were  granted  this  session  under  Supplies, 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain,  were  liberal.  The 
ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of  1,800,0001.  on  exche- 
quer bills ;  an  increase  of  land  tax  to  four  shillings ;  a 
lottery ;  the  surplusage  of  the  sinking  fund ;  a  small 
tonnage  upon  shipping  ;  with  additional  duties  on  tobacco, 

# 

k  I'hh  charge^  though  ndTtineed  in  ptrliaineot,  ▼&»  much  more  explicitly 
detailed  in  minUteml  writings,  and  especially  m  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated 
pamphlr*tapon  Falkland's  islanili* 

Vol.  I.  Hhh 
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CHAP,  teas,  spirits,  wines,  and  other  foreign  goods.  These 
taxes,  chiefly  affecting  luxuries,  met  with  little  opposttion 
or  animadversion.  Indeed,  this  budget  manifested  mere- 
ly common  oflbcial  experience,  and  neither  proved  the 
minister  to  possess,  nor  to  want,  financial  talents.  Par- 
liament being  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  May,  closed  a  ses* 
sion  more  remarkable  for  the  contentious  violence  of  its 
debates,  and  the  passionate  heat  of  its  propositions,  than 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  deliberations,  or  the  importance  ^ 
ks  decrees. 
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CHAP.  X. 


hate  of  the  colonies. — Effects  of  lord  NortKs  conciliate' 
ry  attempt. — Striking  diversity  of  sentiment  and  spirit 
between  New  England  and  other  colonies — is  not  suffi- 
ciently regarded  by  ministers. — Discontents  in  England 
begin  to  subside. — Meeting  of  parliament.^^Petition  for 
exemption  from  subscribing  the  thirty -nine  articles. — 
Opposed  by  one  class  on  grounds  of  theologolical  princi- 
ple— by  another  on  political  expediency. — Petition  of  the 
dissenters.*^Haughton^s  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  dissen- 
ters is  passed  the  house  of  commons^  but  thrown  out  by 
the  lords. — Clerical  nullum  tempus  bill  is  rejected. — 
Law  for  restricting  the  marriage  of  the  royal  family. — 
Arguments  against  it^-f$r  it — passed. — East  India 
aff^airs. — Supplies. — Session  rises, — Death  of  the  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Wales.— -Operations  between  Russia 
and  Turkey. — Scheme  of  Frederic  and  Catharine  for 
partitioning  Poland — offer  Austria  a  share^-^she  objects 
to  the  inequality  of  the  division — her  scruples  are  van- 
quished by  a  larger  distribution. — Dismemberment 
xtf  Poland.-— Revolution  in  Sweden—State  of  Den- 
mark,— Incapacity  of  the  king. — Character  and  con- 
duct of  the  queen.— Artifices  of  the  queen  dowager. — 
Struensee. — Accusation  and  arrest  of  Matilda. — Remon- 

-  strances  of  the  court  of  London. — His  Britannic  majes- 
ty demands  and  rescues  his  suffering  sister— and  affords 
her  an  asylum  in  his  German  dominions. 

THE  act   of  1770,    did  not    fully   satisfy    the    CHAP. 
wishes  of  the  American  people ;  in  most  of  the  colonies,  i^r-v-x 
however,  its  influence  was  so  great,  that  during  1771  tran-      1771. 
quillity  prevailed.     There  were,  indeed,  in  all  the  provin- 
ces, demagogues,  who   strenuously  endeavoured  to   con-  ^1^%]^^, 
vince  their  countrymen  that  the  repeal  had  been  extorted  ni^*- 
by  resistance,  and  not  conceded  by  justice;  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  to  persist  in  opposing  British  government, 


*^ 


mrmvofniR 


CHAP,    until  every  disagreeable  law  should  be  rescinded.     But 

^^^^^  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  now  not  actually  feeling 

1771.      ^^y  grievance  in  the  operation  of  the  duty,  were  not  to  be 

Effects  of    disturbed  by  abstract  claims,  and  a  general  calm  succeeded 

}^^^,       to  the  late   ferment.     New  England,  however,  and  espe* 

North »  .    „        T.,  1  «  r  r  •      •  t. 

conciUato-  cially  Massachusetts   Bay,   was   far   from  being  equally 
iempti.      quiet.    The  establishment  of  a  board  of  customs,  necessary 
for  the  effectual  execution  of  the  navigation  act,  and  the 
activity  of  the  navy  officers  in  preventing  contraband  prac- 
tices at  the  begihning  of  their  opposition,  had  not  been  an 
ostensible  subject  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  they  now  expres- 
aed  their  sentimeilta  openly  against  customs*  In  an  address 
to  the  governor  on  the  5th  of  July  1771,  they  declared  cus« 
toms  to  be  a  tribute  extorted  from  those  who  had  a  right 
to  the  absolpte  disposal  of  their  property;  and  the  priaci* 
pie  now  Msumed,  was  a  disavowal  of  the  supremacy  of 
Britain,  which  from  the  Brst  establishment  of  the  colonies 
The  direr,  had  been  acknowledged  in  America.     The  other  provra- 
timent  be^-'  ces  had  objected  to  taxes,  as  an  unconstitutional  innova- 
Kn^ami^^  tion ;  tbcy  asserted  the  claims  of  British  subjects^  and  as 
and  the      British  subjects  required  redress*     The  colonists  of  Mas- 
T)iifiesf "^  sachusetts  spoke  -and   acted  as  members  of  independent 
communities;    and   the   general  tenor   of  their  conduct 
manifested  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  ai 
soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer.     The  coo* 
cessions  which  tranquiilised  their  southern  brethren,  only 
served  to  render  those  turbulent  republicans  more  insolent 
and  violent.     Ever  since  the  removal  of .  the  troops,  they 
had  insulted,  attacked,  and  abused  the  customhouse  officers, 
and  other  servants  of  the  crown  ;  and  demonstrated  that 
nothing  would  restrain  them  from  hijustice  and  tumult,  but 
Isnfit  eiifli-  s^n  armed  force. .   Had  the  British  ministry  accurately  stu- 
^*^*cd  by  ^*^^  ^^^  diversity  of  provincial  character,   and   employ- 
imnistert.  ed  able,  popular,  ftnd  eloquent  men,  to  court  and  concili- 
ate the  southern  and  middle  colonies,  counteract  the  arts 
of  the  northern  emissaries,  and  detach  the  votaries  of 
monarchy  from  the  abettors  of  republicanism,  it  is  by  do 
means  improbable    that  they  might  have  prevented  the 
revolt  from  being  general ;  and,  if  they  had  effected  that 
great  purpose,  they  would  have  had  litde  difficulty  in  com- 
pelling, by  vi^ur  and  decision,  the  democratical  agitators 


RBIOir  or  GKCnOB  U.  4f  |, 

of  Massadmsetu  to  perform  Ae  duties  of  British  subjects :    CHAP* 
but  BO  such  ezperiment  was  tried.     Lord  North  appears 


to  have  formed  no  oompreheosive  plan  for  the  government  1771, 
of  America ;  but  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  devising 
temporary  expedients  for  removing  particular  discontents, 
as  diey  showed  themselves  in  overt  acts  of  sedition  and 
violence,  without  iavestigaung  principles  and  causes,  or 
framing  any  general  system  either  of  conciliation  or 
coercion. 

Ik  England,  hostility  to  government  became  less  vio"»  '^^  ^^. 
lent^  The  city  of  London,  indeed,  persevered  in  impe-  England 
rious  expostulation  with  the  sovereign ;  while  the  king  ^^e^ 
had  the  magnanimous  patience  to  answer  insolent  rude* 
ness  with  mild  politeness,  and  gave  a  very  temperate 
though  decisive  denial,  including  a  poignant  C6nsure  for 
So  frequent  a  repetition  of  such  an  absurd  address.  The 
discontents  of  the  metropolis,  however,  were  diverted  by 
a  schism  between  Wilkes  and  some  of  his  late  -supporters } 
especially  Mr.  Home,  afterwards  so  noted  as  a  politician, 
and  eminent  as  a  philologist.  These  private  disputes  long 
occupied  the  adverse  champions,  and  filled  the  press; 
though  their  causes  and  details  be  of  no  historical  impor^ 
tancc,  yet  their  existence  requires  to  be  mentioned,  since 
they  tended  to  the  diminution  of  those  inflammatory  pro* 
ceedings  which  so  long  had  disturbed  the  public  peace. 
In  other  parts,  the  dissatisfaction  became  more  languid  iit 
its  efforts  ;  its  outrageous  violence  seemed  to  be  passed ; 
and  though  in  some  places  it  manifested  a  gloomy  sullen* 
ness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  dawning  prospect  opened  of 
returning  tranquillity. 

The  situation  of  affairs  abroad  contained  no  grounds 
of  apprehension  respecting  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  t 
Spain  had  fulfilled  her  engagements  by  restoring  Port 
Egmont;  and  France  continuing  the  scene  of  internal 
disturbance,  which  was  heightened  by  the  profligate  and 
ocUous  character  of  the  duke  d'Aguilion  (now  favourite 
and  prime  minister,)  appeared  to  be  without  any  intention 
of  annoying  her  neighbours.  Eastern  Europe  was  occu- 
pied either  as  actors  in  hostile  scenes,  or  very  vigilant  and 
interesting  spectators.  The  year  1771  was  therefore 
favoorable  10  internal  and  colonial  quiet,  and  threatened 


4a<|  uurroRTor  the 

CHAP.   DO  inteiTuptioo  from   abroad.     Miaistcri  acquind  frnk 

^^;^^  acccsskms   from  the  party   of  Mr.  Grearillc ;    hcridtt, 

1771.      ncmbert  of  other  coonenons  were  now  tired  of  «f^M»«S^ 

an  administration  that  appeared  to  them  firmly  established. 

I77S,  O*'  ^^  ^^  ^f  January  1772,  parliament  assembled; 

^*^^^  and  the  first  day's  debate  showed  miicb  less  of  asperiq^ 

ibcftL         and  acrimony,  than  the  prelusive  efforts  to  the  contentiom 

of  the    former    sessions.       The   buuness  of  importance 

which   earliest   in    the  session    engaged    the   attention  ef 

pai  Tiament,  was  a  moticm  of  ministers  for   voting  twentr- 

five  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 

'llie   French,  it  was  said,  had  sent  a  strong  fleet  to  ladii, 

it  was  therefore  necessary*  for  England  to  send   thither  s 

still  more  powerful  force ;  the    Spaniards  had  also  a  ooa* 

siderabie  armament  in  the  West  Indies,  it   was  requisite 

for  this  counm-  to  overmatch  them  in  that  quarter ;  aid 

the  war  between  the  1  urks  and  the  Russians  rendered  it 

proper  to  employ  a  stronger  fleet  in  the   Medittrraacas, 

than  was  war*ted  in  the  time  of  peace.     Opposition  coa- 

tendcd,  that  the    force   was   greater  than  the  exigency  of 

the  country*  demanded ;   but  they  sufiered  the  motioo  ID 

be  carried  without  any  division. 

Early  in  this  session  came  before  parliament,  for  the 
first  time,  a  subject  which  has  since  bcren  ver\'  frequently 
agitated,   and   has  produced  a  vast  variety  of  literary  simI 
re-ubon      political  discussion.      On  the  6th  of  February,  a  petitioa 
tKni  irtnn    was  presented  to  the  lower  house,  from  some  clergymen  of 
rill*Ui?rtv-^  the  church  of  England,    certain   members  of  the  learned 
fiinr  at-u.    professions  of   law   and   physic,  and  others,  praying  to  be 
relieved  from  the   necessity  of  subscribing  the  thirty-niot 
articles.      Men  had  an  inherent  right,  they  said,  held  front 
God  only,   and   subject  to  human  authority,  to  use  their 
own  judgment  in    the    interpretation  of  scripture.     This 
natural  right,  they  affirmed,  uas  recognized  by  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  reformation.      Such  a  privilege,  belong- 
ing to  them    as  men  and  protestants,  was  violated   by  the 
imposition  of  subscriptions  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  that 
did  not  flow  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  were  draw* 
up  bv  human  beings  as  fallible  as  themselves.      These  sub- 
scriptions were  farther  represented  as  a  great  hindrance  M> 
XYiL  diilusiun  of  true  religion,  by  dibcouraging  the  study  o» 
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the  real  BeaBe  pf  tbe  sariptttres,  and  creating  aidinOBities    I^hap. 
among  fellow  protestanta :  the  diverBity  of  opinions  hcM        ^' 
by  the  establiBhed  clergy  concerning  sosie  of  the  articles 
caused   dissensions^    and  the   disputes  among  professed 
believers  encouraged   infidelity*     The   petitioning  mem* 
hers  of  the  two  other  learned  professions  complained,  that  * 

they  suffered  peculiar  hardships  in  being  obliged,  at  their 
first  admission  to  the  university  (mairiculation^)  when  so 
immature  in  age  and  knowledge  for  deep  disquisitions,  to 
subscribe  to  a  variety  of  theological  propostttons,  in  order 
to  attain  academical  degrees  in  their  respective  faculties, 
while  their  opinions  on  those  subjects  could  be  of  no  con* 
sequence,  either  to  the  public,  or  their  employers  in  their 
professions.  The  supporters  of  the  petition  argued  on  the 
advantages  of  extending  religious  toleration ;  and  endea* 
voured  to  show,'  that  the  articles  were  in  some  parts  con- 
tradictory, and  in  others  totally  indefensible*  They 
enlarged  on  the  principal  topics  set  forth  in  the  petition 
itself  ;  and  concluded  with  observing,  that,  on  granting 
the  requested  relief,  many  of  the  dissenters,  being  no  longer 
deterred  by  articles,  would  join  the  established  church.        m  oppourf' 

Bt  two  classes  was  this  petition  opposed :  the  one  eiiiia^^^on 
consisted  of  the  tory  and  high  church  gentleman,  who  con-  ^'(Jl^^ 
sidered  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  the  bulwark  of  the  belief; 
church  of  England,  and  of  Christianity  itself*  In  the  last 
century,  the  church,  and  with  it  the  state,  fell,  through 
such  innovations*  Parliament,  they  contended,  could  not 
grant  the  desired  relief,  because  it  could  not  annul  the 
obligations  of  an  oath*  The  king  could  not  comply  with 
their  petition,  as  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  preserve  the 
established  church;  a  compliance  would  also  be  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  union,  as  by  them  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  ecclcBiastical  governments  of  Scodand  and  £ngland 
should  continue  for  ever  unchanged*  Writings  of  late 
had  appeared,  inimical  to  the  most  important  articles,  not 
only  of  the  church  of  £ngland,  but  of  the  christian  faith : 
they  had  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  and  the  divin- 
ity of  our  Saviour ;  and  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
comer  stone  of  our  religion :  by  granting  the  petition, 
therefore,  we  should,  admit  unitarians  and  other  heretics  to 
be  clergymen  of  the  church  ef  England. 


4M  HUTOET  or  THB 

CHAP.  A  GREATER  Dumber  of  memben  oppoted  the  petition  oi 

^^^^  political  grounds.^  They  vindicated  its  advocates  from  the 
1779.  charge  of  heretical  opiDions  i  they  maintained^  that  the 
V7^>^«r>  legislature  had  still  a  control  over  the  articles  of  uiuoO| 
•xpedi.  and  had  exercised  that  control  towards  the  two  churches; 
^■^^7*  in  England,  by  an  act  against  occasional  conformity ;  and 
in  Scotland,  by  an  act  annulling  the  popular  election  of  cler^ 
gymen*  Every  society,  they  observed,  is  competent  ts 
determine  the  qualifications  of  its  members;  all  govern* 
roents  have  a  right  to  constitute  the  several  orders  of  their 
subjects,  to  ascertain  that  the  principles  and  characters  of 
persons  employed  in  any  trust  be  such  as  will  most  eflcc- 
tually  answer  the  purposes  of  those  trusts.  The  olfice  of 
public  instructors  of  the  people  in  virtue  and  religion, 
requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  capacity,  dispositions, 
principles,  and  opinions  of  the  persons  proposing  to  ofici- 
ate*  The  clergy  being  intended  to  teach  the  nation,  it  ii 
expedient  that  there  should  be  an  uniformity  of  established 
doctrine,  the  chief  tenets  of  which  every  clergymen  shouU 
admit.  Admissibility  to  the  clerical,  as  well  as  to  snj 
other  public  office,  is  a  question  of  expediency ;  and  thb 
is  no  hardship  :  a  candidate  has  the  alternative,  of  refusing 
either  the  employment,  or  subscription*  Physicians  sod 
civilians  are  in  the  same  predicament,  required  to  sub- 
scribe certain  articles,  or  not  to  become  members  of  as 
English  university.  It  is  found  expedient  that  there 
should  be  a  national  church  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
motion of  Christianity,  and  for  the  welfare  of  societ)** 
These  articles  are  considered  by  the  legislature  as  condu- 
cive to  the  purposes  in  view ;  therefore  law  givers  ought 
to  require  the  admission  of  them  in  the  holders  of  employ- 
ments which  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  thatnatiossl 
church.  On  these  strong  and  comprehensive  grounds  of 
equitable  policy,  many  enlightened  senators,  who  were  not 
votaries  of  the  high  church  doctrines,  joined  in  defending 
our  ecclesiastical  establishment  against  innovation*  The 
majority  'against  the  petition  was  two  hundred  and  seveo- 
tctn  to  seventy-one. 

Is  the  course  of  the  debates,  not  a  few  of  the  oppo- 
se rs  of.  the  petition  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  though 
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tt  was  juit  and  reasonitbk  to  require  stibAcription  from  CHAl* 
persons  proposing  to  be  clergymen  in  the  established  ^^v^%^ 
church,  and  to  derive  profit  from  the  priesthood,  it  was  177a. 
ferard  to  oblige  dissenting  ministers  to  subscribe  the  doc* 
irinal  articles  of  the  church,  from  which  they  sought  nei- 
ther promotion  nor  emolument.  By  the  act  of  toleration, 
dissenters  were  allowed  to  exercise  divine  worship  accord- 
ing to  their  own  sentiments,  if  their  ministers  subscribed 
all  the  articles  of  the  church  except  those  which  relate  to 
discipline.  When  that  act  was  passed,  dissenters  were  as 
Warmly  attached  to  the  Calvrnistic  doctrines  of  the  arti- 
cles as  churchtnen  themselves,  and  readily  subscribed  them 
as  required  by  law.  During  the  last  two  reigns,  it  had 
appeared  that  Arianism  and  Socrnianism  became  very  pre- 
valent; few  of  the  dissenters  for  many  years  had  sub- 
scribed the  articles,  and  thus  were  liable  to  penalties, 
ttioogh  from  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  lenient 
government  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  these  were  very 
rarely  inflicted. 

Sir  Henrt  Houghton  made  a  motion  to  relieve  the  Hough- 
dissenters  from  subscriptions  and  the  penal  laws,  but  was  f^'j^^** 
warmly  opposed  by  the  high  church  gentlemen.    The  dis-  relief  of 
Senters,  it  was  said,  by  omitting  to  subscribe,  had  violated  ' 

the  law  of  the  land;  and  the  transgressors,  not  satisfied 
with  being  excused,  desired  the  law  to  be  changed 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  change  in  their  opin- 
ions. A  total  exemption  from  subscription  would 
6pen  the  way  to  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  dissen- 
ters were  a  respectable  body,  and  a  certain  regard  was 
dae  to  their  opinions ;  but  the  present  bill,  instead  of  pro- 
fM)sing  the  mere  relief  of  nonconformists,  was  a  project 
for  encouraging  schism,  and  ultimately  destroying  the 
church  of  England ;  many  of  the  dissenters  now  main- 
tained doctrines  totally  different  from  those  of  former 
times,  and  were  inimical  to  the  church  of  England,  to  the 
protestant  religion,  and  to  true  Christianity :  to  encourage 
such  men,  therefore,  would  be  equally  contradictory  to 
sound  policy,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  established  faith* 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  contended,  that  subscriptions^ 
while  they  operate  against  the  pious  and  conscientious,  are 
no  restraints   on   the  impious  and  wicked.     The  secta* 
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rians  were  charged  with  having  deviated  from  the  theologi* 
cal  opinions  of  their  predecessors ;  but  in  all  ranks  of  a 
community  advancing  in  knowledge  and, civilization,  the 
mor^e  understandings  were  exercised,  the  greater  would  be 
the  diversity  in  the  result  of  different  efforts.  That  some 
individual  dissenters  held  principles  inimical  to  Christianity, 
might  be  true ;  but  the  charge  against  them  sts  a  body,  was 
totally  false  :  they  had  been  uniformly  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  had  supported  the  British  constitu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  all 
those  principles  and  measures  by  which  our  constitutional 
rights  were  upheld :  they  had  moreover  supported  the 
christian  faith  against  its  most  ardent  impugners;  and 
such  men  certainly  deserved  to  enjoy  something  more 
than  mere  impunity  by  connivance.  By  toleration,  Chris- 
tianity had  flourished;  by  intolerance,  the  number  of 
believers  had  been  lessened  i^  let  protestants  be  united, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  head  against  infi- 
dels. These  considerations  induced  a  great  majority  ia 
the  house  of  commons  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  but  in  the 
house  of  lords  the  bishops  exerted  themselves  so  strenu- 
ously against  an  indulgence  which  they  conceived  aod 
represented  to  be  dangerous  to  the  church,  that  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  two 
to  twenty-nine. 

During  this  session  also,  another  bill  was  proposed  oa 
an  ecclesiastical  subject,  entitled  the  church  nulium  tempus 
bill ;  the  object  of  which  was  analogous  to  the  purpose  of  the 
crown  nullum  tempus  law,  to  secure  land  possessors  against 
dormant  claims  of  the  church.  On  the  part  of  the  church 
it  was  answered,  that  the  power  of  reviving  claims  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  laity  from  affecting  those  encroach- 
ments which  they  were  always  desirous  of  making  upon  the 
clergy.  The  proposed  bill  would  be  peculiarly  injurious 
to  the  poor  clergy,  whom  great  land  holders,  and  combina- 
tions of  rich  farmers  were  very  much  disposed  to  oppress. 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  replied,  that  its  provisions  guarded 
against  the  alleged  inconveniences ;  and  they  defied  its  oppo- 
nents to  prove  that  the  laity  did  oppress  the  clergy.    Min- 
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istera,  desirous  of  gratifying  the  hierarchy,  were  very  inimi-    CIIAF. 
cal  to  a  bill  which  tended  to  abridge  clerical  pBwer.    To  ^^^^^^i^. 
independent  members,  however,  it  appeared  so  reasona-      u^q^ 
ble,    that  notwithstanding    the    influence  of   administra-  "rejected, 
tion,  the   majority  by  which  it  was  negatived  was  very 
inconsiderable. 

While  parliament  was  occupied  in  examining  the  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of  religious  indulgence,   and  admit- 
ting the  equity  and  wisdom  of  liberal  toleration  prevented  it 
from  intrenching  on    the    establishment,  a    subject  was 
submitted  to  their  deliberation,  which  involved  the   most 
important   duties   of    morality,    and  the   closest   ties   of 
civil  society :    this   was  a  bill  for  restraining  the  royal  L»v  for 
family    in    the    momentous    engagement    of    marriage;  themanv 
the   proposition     of    which     arose    from    the    following  js©  of  the 
incidents.      The  duke   of  Gloucester   had  espoused  the  iv. 
countess    dowager   of    Waldegrave;    and    the    duke   of 
Cumberland,    Mrs.     Horton,    a    widow^    and    daughter 
to  lord  Imham.     These  marriages,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded clandestinely,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  at   court. 
On  the  28th  of  February,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses  of  parlianient,  importing,  that  his  majesty  thought 
it  would   be  wise  and  expedient  in  parliament  to  render 
effectual  the  right  which  had  always  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  this  realm,  of  approving  all  marriages  of  the  royal  fami* 
l)r,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law  now  in  being ;  and, 
by  some  new  provision,  more  effectually  to  guard  descend- 
etitsof  his  late  majesty  (excepting  the  issue  of  princesses 
affianced  into  foreign  families)  from  marrying  without  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors.       In 
consequence  of  tliis  message,   a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords  for  rendering  all  the  descendants  of  George 
II;  (with  the  exception  above  mentioned)  incapable  of  con- 
tracting marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  or  his 
successors  on  the  throne,  signified  under  the  great  seal, 
and  declared  in  council.     There  was  in  the  bill,  however, 
one  deviation  from  the  tenor  of  the  royal  message ;  for  if 
such   descendant,    after   passing  the   age   of  twenty-five 
years,  gave  the  privy    council   twelve    months   previous 
notice  of  his  intended  marriage,  unless  both  houses  of  par- 
liament within  that  time  declared  their  disapprobation,  it 
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CHA7.    might  be  valid  without  the  royal  consent.     The  bill  wn 
strongly  Apposed  by  both    houses,  on  grounds  of  lav, 


i77d.  policy,  and  morality.  It  was  denied  that  the  power 
^TRu  declared  in  the  preamble  to  have  belonged  to  the  king^ 
•gminttit;  actually  did  constitute  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  die 
extent  now  claimed;  as  a  fact,  it  was  not  to  be  found  ia 
our  histor>*° ;  nor  as  law,  in  our  statutes,  precedents,  or 
the  opinions  of  our  judges.  The  declaradon  of  law  was, 
besides,  either  useless  or  hurtful :  if  intended  to  have  m 
retrospective  operation,  it  was  frivolous  and  unnecessaiyi 
if  designed  as  a  retrospect,  it  was  iniquitous.  The  descends 
ants  of  George  11.  might  in  time  comprehend  great  num* 
bers  who  were  dispersed  among  the  various  ranks  of  citii 
life ;  and  thus  many  families  would,  in  their  most  import 
tant  engagements,  become  dependent  on  the  crown.  Tbt 
time  of  nonage  too,  was  by  this  law  lengthened  beyoad 
just  limits ;  it  was  direspectful  to  the  royal  offspring  ta 
suppose  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  intellectual  maturity  so 
soon  as  other  subjects ;  and  it  was  farther  absurd,  thm 
when  at  eighteen  a  prince  or  princess  was  deemed  quali- 
fied to  govern  a  kingdom,  they  should  not  till  twenty-sii 
be  fit  to  contract  a  marriage.  The  discretionary  power, 
wherever  vested,  of  prohibiting  any  marriage,  was  a  vio* 
lation  of  the  inherent  rights  of  human  nature,  founded  oa 
the  strongest  propensity  implanted  in  man  for  the  best  of 
purposes.  No  legislature  was  competent  to  the  annihilt* 
tion  of  this  right.  It  had,  moreover,  a  natural  tendency 
to  rouse  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown ;  for,  should  thoic 
who  might  be  affected  by  it  be  in  power,  they  would  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  act,  and  consequently  produce  a  con- 
test with  the  next  heir  under  that  law ;  should  they  not 
be  in  power,  they  would  still  excite  compassion  and  indig- 
nation among  those  who  must  think  them  aggrieved  by 
such  a  restriction,  and  hence  dissension  and  civil  war 
would  ensue.  The  prohibition  was  also  contrarv'  to  mo- 
rality ;  for,  as  far  as  it  reached,  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
mote debauchery,  seduction,  and  other  vices,  which  msr- 
riage  tended  to  prevent.      Depriving  those  personages  of 

n  The  instances  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  h\\]  did  not  prove  tlieM* 
•ertion  of  a  legal  ri^lit  in  the  king  to  interfere  in  the  inMrriafce  of  his  nrlatiuoSi 
they  showed  only  the  inilueiicc  of  the  sovorciga's  authority,  which  incHiuiOon 
hr  prudence  induced  his  family  to  regard. 


dM)  hii^ieot  tdesaiogs  of  life,  partners  of  their  owa  uppro-    CHAP. 
bpUOD  and  choice,  it  drove  them,  in  the  unavoidable  course 


pf  human  passion,  to  illicit  connexions,  to  concubinage,  to  177^ 
ppDmiscuoos  intercourse;  and  if  it  did  not  justify,  at  least 
psUiated,  in  individuals  so  restricted,  deviations  from  strict 
IMmI  rigorous  virHie,  much  more  than  in  any  other  subject 
not  so  circumscribed.' 

Bt  the  supporters  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  from  a  argmnenu 
wriety  of  cases,  that  the  kings  of  England  always  pos-  ^*^'*  '^' 
atsaed  the  power  now  declared.  Ten  judges  had,  in 
171/9  delivered  an  opinion,  which  admitted  the  king's 
right  to  direct  the  marriage  and  education  of  the  royal 
fiunily*  The  judges,  when  consulted  concerning  the 
present  bill,  had  determined,  that  the  power  claimed  be*- 
lodged  to  the  king,  as  far  as  respected  the  marriages  of 
Us  children,  grandchildren  (unless  the  issue  of  foreign 
ftmiiies),  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  It  was 
fiuther  observed,  that  the  dishonour  reflected  on  the 
crown  by  improper  alliances,  and  the  evils  experienced 
formerly  by  the  nation  from  the  intermarriage  of  the 
VDyal  family  with  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  to  guard 
in  future  against  either  derogatory  or  dangerous  con* 
mxions.  The  sovereign  is  the  natural  guardian  and 
judge  of  the  honour,  dignity,  and  conduct  of  his  family. 
Tlie  subjects  of  the  bill  might  in  time  greatly  increase  in 
number,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign, 
IB  the  multiplicity  of  momentous  affairs,  would  interfere 
bcjrond  his  near  relations,  or  other  probable  heirs ;  but 
ihould  future  inconveniences,  not  now  foreseen,  arise 
from  the  bill,  the  legislature  was  always  competent  to  iipMM. 
apply  a  remedy.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable 
majority ;  and  from  this  time  no  marriage  concluded  by  a 
descendant  of  Georg^e  IL  under  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
without  the  consent  of  the  king,  or  of  both  houses  of  par« 
liament  after  that  age,  is  lawful.  Whether  the  law  be 
wise  or  unwise,  is  aYiother  question ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
without  compliance  with  this  statute,  no  person  so  cir- 
cumstanced can  be  lawfully  married,  nor  have  legitimate 
offspring. 
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sion  to  East  India  affairs.     It  was  generally  acknowledged, 


177a.  ^^^^  great  abuses  prevailed  in  the  administratioo  of  tk 
Rut  India  ^^^P^^^y^^  possessions  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  erik  wu 
afiiun.  not  hitherto  ascertained  in  either  house*  The  company 
was  aware  of  the  very  flagrant  delinquency  that  existed 
among  its  servants,  but  w;as  desirous  of  retaining  in  itsdf 
the  means  of  correction  and  future  prevention.  Tbe 
directors  were  far  from  wishing  the  interference  of  govo^ 
ment,  and  much  alarmed  by  the  doctrines  that  had  beca 
advanced  concerning  their  territorial  possessions ;  knowiig 
too,  that  the  misconduct  of  their  servants,  afforded  ts 
government  and  to  the  legislature  very  strong  reasons  far 
taking  an  active  concern  in  the  territorial  administratioa 
of  British  India,  they  were  very  desirous  of  making  it 
appear  that  they  were  themselves  competent  to  the  tasL 
Admitting  the  abuses  by  their  servauts,  they  pretended  H 
have  discovered  the  causes,  and  proposed,  by  removiig 
them  to  apply  effectual  remedies.  They  had,  they  said, 
hitherto  allowed  too  much  power  to  their  servants,  and 
now  proposed  to  reduce  executorial  authority,  and  ta 
extend  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
deputy  chairman,  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  t 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  company's  servants 
and  affairs  in  India,  by  restraining  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil from  ever}'  species  of  trade,  entirely  changing  the  court 
of  judicature  and  mode  of  administering  justice  in  Ben- 
gal, and  restricting  the  power  of  the  executive  servantSi 
In  supporting  his  motion,  he  severely  attacked  lord  Clive, 
as  the  principal  transgressor.  Lord  Clive,  defending 
himself  and  retorting  on  the  company,  imputed  the  chief 
abuses  to  their  misconduct  and  violence  :  reciprocal  recrim- 
ination produced  from  both  very  minute  and  copious 
details,  which  confirmed  other  members  in  their  opinion 
that  there  existed  flagrant  delinquency.  Ministers,  with- 
out discussing  the  charges  of  either  party,  expressed  their 
fears  that  the  evils  were  too  deep  and  extensive  for  the 
bill  to  remedy ;  and  it  would,  they  said,  be  premature  to 
form  any  plan  of  correction  and  prevention,  before  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  bill 
was  rejected :  a  select. committee  of  thirty-one  was  soon 
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after  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and.  state  of  af-     CHAF. 
fairs  in  India ;  and  this  committee  found  the  subject  of  their 
inquiries    so  very  extensive   and   complicated,  that  they 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  during  the  i^cess. 

Oif  the  1st  of  May,  lord  North  entered  on  the  busi-  Sappiit 
ness  of  ways  and  means  :  and  showed  that,  after  provi- 
ding for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  the  nation,  with- 
out fresh  taxes,  was  able  to  pay  off  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  three  per  cent*  annuities,  then  at  ninety  :  he  also  enlar- 
ged on  the  prospect  of  peace,  which  he  said  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  last  ten  years,  and  would  liquidate 
a  considerable  part  of  our  debts.  Besides,  even  should 
peace  be  broken,  lord  North  professed  himself^  such  an 
economist^  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  war  -without  the  addi- 
tion  of  new  taxes.  The  house  was  pleased  with  the  flat- 
tering picture,  and  the  minister  acquired  great  credit  with 
parliament  and  the  country  for  his  financial  ability.  As 
the  English  are  by  no  means  averse  from  war,  many  were 
delighted  with  the  notion  that  they  were  blessed  in  lord 
North  with  a  statesman  who  could  beat  their  enemies 
without  troubling  them  for  farther  contributions.  In  his 
plan  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  they  anticipated  the 
reduction  of  their  present  taxes,  and  he  now  by  fair  pro- 
mises began  to  acquire  considerable  popularity  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  chief  foundation  of  lord  North's  fame  at 
this  time  was  his  economy. 

A  SESSION,  which,  by  its  moderation,  afforded  a  striking  SesMoa 
contrast  to  the  preceding  years  of  the  present  parliament,  "■*'• 
ended  on  the  9th  of  June.     During  this  session  on  the  d^^  ^ 
8th  of  Februar}',    died  the  princess   dowager  of  Wales.  *•>«  pri»- 
Her  royal  highness  was  of  an   amiable  private   character,  gerof 
and  had  long  been   highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  ^■*"- 
British   nation.     During  the  latter   part  of  her  life,  the 
sentiments  of  many  persons  had  been  changed,  from  sur- 
mises that  rested  on  no  certain  grounds.     When  our  pre- 
sent sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  it  was   alleged  that, 
possessing  great  influence    with    a   son  of  the  warmest 
filial  affection,  she  interfered  in  public  affairs,  and  held  the 
chief  direction  of  the  secret  cabinet,  which^  according  to 

p  See  ParUomeotBri  Debates  ^«y  Isf,  1772. 
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CHAF.  the  political  hypothesis  of  popular  speakers  and  wricen, 
^'  commanded  all  the  ostensible  ministers.  A  precise  and 
1773.  definite  motive  was  assigned  for  the  supposed  efibrts  of 
this  imputed  influence ;  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  die 
council ;  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  party ;  the  peace ;  the 
prosecution  of  Wilkes  ;  the  taxation  of  America ;  die 
Middlesex  election ;  and  the  promotion  of  the  Scotch: 
in  short,  every  act  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  England 
was  ascribed  to  a  secret  power  flowing  from  the  princess 
and  a  junto  of  her  favourites.  Though  this  theory  was 
very  generally  received,  yet  an  authentic  historian,  having 
neither  oral  nor  written  testimony,  cannot  record  as  a  htt 
the  existence  of  such  an  influence.  It  is,  however.  Us 
duty  to  mention  such  generally  believed  rumours  or  con* 
jectures,  as  have  a  great  influence  on  the  period  concen- 
ing  which  he  writes.  That  such  a  report  and  appreh 
sion  greatly  influenced  the  popular  notions  of  the  first 
years  of  the  reign,  is  very  evident ;  but  that  neither  die 
votaries  of  the  opinion  nor  the  spreaders  of  the  rumour 
have  adduced  evidence  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  asset* 
V  tion,  is  equally  certain.  Having  therefore  no  proof  of 
the  Jactj  I  cannot,  consistently  with  sound  philosopbr, 
assign  this  influence  as  the  cause  of  the  liiany  evils  which 
have  been  so  often  ascribed  to  it  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament. In  estimating  the  character  of  the  princess 
dowager,  I  cannot  therefore  allow  weight  to  her  alleged 
interference  in  public  affairs.  Her  highness  was  eminent 
for  her  private  virtues  in  the  various  relations  of  life  :  ai 
a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress  of  a  family,  an  exalted  mem- 
her  of  socielv,  her  conduct  bore  the  manifest  marks  of 
benevolence  and  propriety ;  and  in  none  of  her  sentiments 
or  actions  did  she  give  the  slightest  indication  of  her  being 
actuated  by  the  dispositions  which  are  assumed  by  political 
partisans. 
()pf:at'«or.«  This  year  war  was  replete  with  important  events  on  the 
u^Mt^Tand  continent  of  Europe.  The  Russians,  in  the  campaign  of 
lurkty.  ;.  1771,  although  ultimately  successful  on  the  Danube,  did 
not  obtain  such  signal  advantages  in  that  quarter,  as  were 
expected  from  their  progress  in  the  two  former  years.  In 
Crim  Tartary  they  were  decisively  victorious,  and  redu- 
ce'^ the  whole    peninsula,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  they 
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annihilated  the  commerce  of  Turkey,     Negotiations  were     CHAP, 
renewed   in   winter  under  the  mediation  of  the  courts  of  ^^rv-^^ 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  were  not  brought   to  the  desired      177^, 
conclusion*     The  Austrians  were  jealous  of  the  progress 
of  the  Russians,  both  in    Turkey  and    in    Poland.      They 
protected  the  confederates  as   far  as  they  could,    without 
openly   manifesting  hostility  to  Russia,  or  giving  umbrage 
to  Frederic.      At  length,  Maria  Teresa  made  claim  to  the 
Polish  district  of  Zips,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and 
in  autumn  1771    invaded  it  with  a  powerful  force.     The 
empress    of  Russia,  enraged    at    the  invasion  of  Poland, 
said  to  prince   Henry    of  Prussia,    who   was   then  at  her 
court.  If  Vienna  attempt  to  dismember  Poland^  neighbour- 
ing states  must  imitate  her  example*      This  observation 
perfectly  accojded  with  Frederic's  ideas.      His  troops  liad 
jthat  very  year  entered  Poland,  under  a  pretence  of  form- 
ing a  cordon,  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  plague  from 
^kreading  to  his  dominions ;   and  his  army  had  afterwards 
advanced,  on   the  pretext  of  relieving  the  inhabitants  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  confederates.      By    Frederic's  or- 
ders, his  soldiers  had  for  these  services  exacted  enormous 
contributions  from  Polish  Prussia,  and  especially  from  the 
city    of    Dantzic;    and  this    plunder  of  communities  at 
peace  with  Frederic,  was  sent  to  his  treasury.      The  pre- 
.sent  overture  was  only  a  proposal  for  another  robbery  on 
a  larger  scale.      Frederic  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  whether 
Catharine  was   sincere ;  and   being  assured  that  she  was 
serious,*  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  dividing  Poland  between  the  scheme  •f 
three  powers ;  very  skilfully  and  considerately  partitioning  '^'^*p"f 
the  territories,  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  partners  the  share  rine  for 
Fcspectively  most  contiguous  and  convenient.     This  par-  SiKPoUuid 
ticipation  he  concerted  with  Catharine,  before  he  commu- 
nicated  the  project  to   Austria.     Russia  was  to  have  all 
that  territory  which   extends  on  the  eastern   side  of  the 
Druce    and  the   Dwina,  from    the    gulf  of  Riga   to   the 
Ukraine  ;   Austria  was  to    have  the  offer  of  Ludomeria  offer  Aai^ 
and  Galicia,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary;   while  the  king  Jjj]J^* 
of  Prussia,   for  his    share,   wa^  to    receive    Pomerellia; 
which  besides  other  advantages,  joined  together  Pomera- 
nia  and  Prussia,  and  thus,  instead  *of  two  detached,  gave 
him  three  compact,  provinces.      Having   settled  this  plan 
Vol-  I.  K  k  k 
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CNAr.    with   Russia,   Frederic   next  proposed  it  to  the  imperial 
minister ;  thinking  it  so  advantageous,  that  it  would  ccr* 


ijj^      tainly  be  accepted.     Prince  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minis- 
She  ob-     ^^^   ^^    ^^^^    made    strong    objections    to    the    division, 
jectstbthe  BECAUSE^  it  would be  next  to  impossible, to  agree  on  ttrmt 
oftliTdi^   o^   perfect   equality.      In  an  affair  of  such   a  nature,  as 
vmon,        f  rederic  observed/  it  was  no   time  to  be  discouraged  by 
trifles*      Catharine  and  he  therefore  intimated  an  alterna- 
tive to  Austria,  if  she  would  not  agree  to  the   division, 
they  would  go  to  war  with  her,  without  allowing  her  uny 
share  ;  but  if  she  would  become  a  willing  party,  a  larger 

u  seizure   of  Poland  should  be   made,  to  suit  her  ideas  of 

Her  Mm-  ^  •' 

picsai-e  equality •  Austria  at  last  consented;  a  treaty  was  con- 
by  a  larger  eluded,  and  each  of  the  three  acquired  a  greater  portion 
difitribu-  than  was  originally  intended.  Having  thus  on  friendly 
terms  arranged  the  seizure  of  territories  belonging  to  nei- 
ther, they  thought  proper  to  intimate  to  the  proprietor! 
the  proposed  spoliation.  A  joint  manifesto,  drawn  up  bj 
the  three  powers,  set  forth  the  troubles  excited  in  Poland 
OQ  almost  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  friendlj 
offices  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh  in  rectifying  many 
abuses  in  the  constitution  of  that  republic.  The  court  of 
Berlin  claimed  the  credit  of  having  seconded  these  gene- 
rous acts;  and  Austria  had  chosen  neutrality,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  the  active  efforts  of  Catharine  and 
Frederic*  From  the  wise  and  benevolent  policy  of  her 
beneficent  neighbours,  Poland  had  every  prospect  of  pros- 
perity, peace,  and  happiness;  but  a  spirit  of  discord  had 
counteracted  these  efforts,  and  to  reestablish  tranquillity  ta 
Poland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  found  it  necessary 
to  place  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  on  a  sure  and  solid '  foundation. 
They  had  respectively  considerable  claims  on  the  republic, 
which  each  would  be  ready  to  justify,  in  time  and  place, 
by  authentic  records  and  solid  reasons*  Meanwhile,  hav- 
ing reciprocally  communicated  their  several  claims,  and 
being  mutually  satisfied  of  their  justice,  they  had  determi- 
ned to  secure  to  themselves  a  proportionable  equivalent,  by 

q  ^retlie  kingof  PrusHin^a  ]SJt'moii*8  of  liinisclT;  from  which  the  greater  part 
pfnur  :«'c<)un(  ut  this  patliuoii  i^  coiupribcd. 
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taking  immediate  and  effectual  possession  of.  sucli  parts  of   CHAP, 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  as  might  serve  to  fix  more  ^-.^-^j 
natural  and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the  three  powers.'      ^j^ 
The  confederate  partitionera  did  actually  specify  their  pre* 
teosioQs,  but  without  adducing  any  proof.     The  court  of 
Warsaw  answered*  these  denunciations  by  just  and  conclu- 
sive reasoning,  founded  on  the  plainest  principle  of  juris- 
prudence, equity  and  moral  rectitude ;  demonstrating  from 
the  law  of  nations  and  many  particular  treaties,  the  claims 
of  the  three  powers   to  be  totally  unfounded,  and    their 
proceedings  to  be  contrary   to  all  lawful   rights*     Little 
availed   the  remonstrances  of  justice  against  determined 
anbition,    aided   by  resistless  force.       The    confederate 
powers  commanded  the  Polish  king  and  republic  to  assem- 
ble without  delay  a  diet  to  ratify  their  claims. 

Thr  king  and  senate  applied  to  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don, Versailles,  Madrid,  and  the  United  Provinces,  to 
interfere  in  their  favour ;  but  from  the  weakness,  distance, 
or  internal  dissensions  ol'  these  states,  the  applications 
were  unavailing.  Britain  and  France,  indeed,  remonstra- 
ted, but  without  effect.  Deserted  by  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  the  Polish  king  and 
his  council  were  necessitated  to  convoke  a  senate,  in  order 
to  summon  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  formally  authorizing 
ustirpations  which  the  force  of  the  usurpers  had  before 
effectually  confirmed.  In  the  respective  specifications  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  Austria  was  the  most  insolent, 
imperious,  and  full  of  threats ;  Catharine^  the  most 
moderate,  plausible,  and  abounding  in  promises ;  and  Fre* 
deric,  the  most  learned,  acute,  and  replete  with  ingenious 
pretexts.**  They  now  respectively  prepared  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  booty  ;  and  Frederic  much  more  active 
than  Austria,  and  less  occupied  than  Russia,  first  secured 
his  division,  and  added  to  the  seizure,  part  of  Dantzic,  Dismem. 
including  the  harbour  and  port  duties ;  and  afterwards  the  pol^nd. 
remainder,  though  it  constituted  no  part  of  his  pretended 
claim  upon  Poland. 

The  infliience  of  Frederic,  however,  was  nor  cnr finer!  to  Heyolution 
the  scene  of  his  power;  for  a  revolution  happtiu'd  this  year 

8  See  St.Mtc  I'apcrs,  177*2.  t  Ibid. 

n  See  the  rtspectivc  manifestoes ;  State  Fiipei'^,  1772. 
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CHAP,  in  Sweden,  to  which  he  greatly  contributed.  In  early  ages 
J^  the  Swedes,  like  most  other  hardy  and  gallant  inhabitants 
of  the  north,  were  free.  From  the  time  of  Gustavus  Va- 
sa,  there  had  been  a  fluctuation  of  constitutions,  in  which 
the  aristocracy,  or  the  king,  were  alternately  paramount, 
and  the  people  enjoyed  very  little  share  of  power.  Under 
Charles  XIL,  the  government  was  despotic;  but  his  sis* 
ter  and  heir,  Ulrica,  was  obliged  to  suiFer  the  aristocratical 
domination  to  be  reestablished ;  and  Frederic  and  Adol« 
phus  were  not  able  to  triumph  over  the  Swedish  nobles. 
Adolphus  dying  in  1771,  was  succeeded  by  Gustavus,  his 
eldest  son  b\^  the  sister  of  the  Prussian  king.  Gustavus,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  the  most  ardent  protesta- 
tions of  love  for  liberty ;  professed  that  he  thought  it  the 
chief  glory  of  a  K.ing  to  reign  over  a  free  people  ;  subscribed 
the  declaration  of  rights,  and  added  articles  for  absolving 
his  subjects  from  thi-ir  allegiance  if  ever  he  should  infringe 
the  contract.  At  his  coronation,  he  made  a  speech  conclud* 
ding  with  a  prayer  to  God,  that  ambition  might  not  disturb 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  state*  Notwithstanding 
his  solemn  oaths,  however,  this  prince  had  concerted  a  pro- 
ject for  becoming  absolute.  Aided  by  his  two  brothers,  and 
trusty  officers,  he  gained  over  the  army  to  his  interest; 
with  the  greatest  art  and  success  he  courted  popularity, 
while  his  emissaries  no  less  actively  rendered  the  people 
discontented  with  the  senate  and  established  government. 
He  was  assured  of  the  support  of  his  uncle ;  and  indeed, 
both  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  his  plan.,  he  dis- 
played ability  and  vigour  not  unworthy  of  a  nephew  of  Fre- 
deric. The  scheme  being  ripe  for  execution,  on  the  19th 
of  August  Gustavus  totally  overturned  the  constitution, 
wluch  less  than  three  months  bifore  he  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain, and  en;);aircd  to  support,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  his  admission  to  the  regal  office.  Bein^  master  of  all 
the  military  force  at  Stockholm,  he  surrounded  the  senate, 
an  I  made  the  members  prisoners.  The  diet  was  comman- 
d"(l  to  nsstmbltr;  and,  encompassed  by  fixed  bayonets,  the 
king  ordered  a  new  form  of  government  to  be  read.  The 
m^.  mbers,  so  situated,  signed  whatcv/rr  was  proposed,  and 
took  the  oiuh  which  Gistavus  himself  dictated.  He  then 
drew  a  book  of  psalms  from  his  pocket;  and,  taking  off  his 
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erowDf  began  to  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  assembly  join-   CHAP, 
ing  this  pious  prince  in  his  sacred  music.  He  afterwards  in-  ,^^^^ ^ 
formed  them,  that  he  should  in  six  years  convene  the  asstm-      ^^^ 
of  the  states.*      Thus  the  year  1772  was  an  era  of  usur* 
pation;  by  Gustavus  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  kingdom  of  another. 

A  change  this  year  took  place  in  Denmark,  which^  by 
affecting  a  British  princess,   strongly  agitated  and  deeply 
interested  the  loyal  and  generous  hearts  of  Britons.  Chris*  State  of 
tian,  king  of  Denmark,   was    the  son  of  Frederic  V.,  by  ^«°'»«** 
Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.     The  queen  died  in  early 
youth,   and  king-  Frederic  afterMrards  married  a  German 
princess,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Frederic.     This 
queen  was  a  woman  of  great  artifice  and  ambition.  As  her 
son  was  heir  in  default  of  his  brother,  the  queen  dowager 
had  been  averse  from   the    marriage  of  the  young  king. 
Christian  was  a  prince  of  very  weak  understanding,  and  ineapaoltj 
sunk  by  habits  of  debauchery  below  his   natural  insignifi*  ^^^^ 
cance.      Matilda,  though  not  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  character 
arrived    in    Denmark,    immediately   manifested  to  Julia  J"*^  ^®"" 
Maria,  the  queen  dowager,  an  intelligence  and  sensibility,  queen. 
which,  she  did  nut  doubt,  must  discern  the  incapacity,  and 
feel  tl.c  misconduct,  of  her  husband.   She  therefore  form-  Artifices  of 
ed  a  project  of  sowing  discord  between  the  new  married  dowajfer? 
couple,  which  she  trusted  would  end  in  a  separation,  and 
promote   her  views  in   favour  of  her  son.      For  this  pur- 
pose she  played  a  double  game  ;  she  employed  her  minions 
to  ingratiate   themselves  with  the  king,  and  to  encourage 
him   in  his  vices ;   while    she   informed  the  queen  of  bis 
defects,  and,  professing  a   great   friendship,  declared  that 
every  thing  in  her  power  should  be  done  for  his  reforma- 
tion.     Meanwhile,  the  silly  monarch  persisted  in  his  usual 
course;   the   queen   dowager  contrived  to  have  a  misttess 
thrown    in   his   way,  whom  he    kept  openly  in  the  palace. 
Matilda,  possessing  great  sagacity,  easily  discovered  both 
the    designs    and   motives    of   the    tre:\chcrous  dowager. 
Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  infant  jirince,  she,  for  the 
sake  of  the   son,  overlooked  the  fo!Iy  of   the   father  ;   and 


X  >1r.  ChnHf?  Shendan,  Bntish  envoy  at  S\ve<!t.ii,piiljli^hc(1  a  very  arcuiNfr 
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CHAP,  soon  procured  such  influence,  as  to  attain  the  chief  direc- 
^^_,^  tion  of  affairs,  before  possessed  by  the  elder  queen.  The 
ij^2  ambition  of  Julia  was  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  the 
gratification  of  which  she  at  last  accomplished.  There 
Straensee.  was  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  a  German,  named  Struen- 
see,  of  some  abilities,  with  that  wide  extent  of  superficial 
knowledge  and  those  petty  attainments  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  continental  adventurers.  He  possessed  also  sn 
insinuating  address,  and  an  agreeable  person ;  but  was 
profligate  in  his  manners,  and  abandoned  in  his  principles. 
,  Having  studied  some  branches  of  medicine,  he  professed 
himself  a  physician ;  and  having  attended  the  king  when 
he  was  experiencing  the  effects  of  vice,  he  acquired  great 
favour  with  the  sovereign,  and  in  a  short  time  made  so 
rapid  a  progress,  that,  from  being  an  itinerant  empiric,  he 
became  minister  of  state.  He  also  elevated  Brandt,  a 
fellow  adventurer,  and  several  others  of  his  friends.  Both 
Struensc  e  and  Brandt  were  raised  to  be  earls ;  many  of 
the  chief  grandees  were  disgraced  ;  and  most  of  them 
were  disgusted  with  the  upstart  insolence  of  these  ignoble 
favourites.  The  demeanour  of  Struensee  also  eXcited 
many  and  powerful  enemies.  As  Matilda  had  then  the 
superior  power,  Struensee  joined  her  politics  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  queen  dowager  ;  and  thus  added  hC-rtothe 
number  of  his  foes.  Julia  secretly  insinuated  that  not  a 
political  connexion  only  subsisted  between  Struensee  and 
/  the  queen:   and  in  1771,  when  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a 

daughter,  she,  seeing  the  new-born  princess,  said  with  a 
malicious  siniic,  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Stru- 
ensee. The  evil  report  was  industriously  propagated  ;  and 
it  was  farther  asscfted,  that  the  ruling  parly  had  formed  a 
dc&i^n  to  supersede  thf  king,  to  appoint  Matilda  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and  Struensee  supreme 
director  of  aff1\irs.  The  report  of  the  intended  deposition 
was  never  substantiated  by  any  proof;  and  the  other 
rumour,  which  was  never  seconded  either  by  testimony  or 
circumstatitial  evidence,  must  stand  in  history  as  a  false 
AND  MALICIOUS  SLANDER  agutnst  the  sister  of  the  Bri- 
»  tish  sovcrtign.  The  queen  finding  herself  an  ol-jcct  of 
unjust  suspicion,  took  a  part  very  natural  to  conscious 
innocence,   but  often  injurious   to  female   reputation  :  she 
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disregarded  the  rumours,  and   did  not  abstain  from  the    CHAP. 
company  of  the    suspected  party.      This  conduct  neither  ^  ^^.^^^^ 
prudent  nor  judicious,    greatly   accelerated  the  success  of      j^^^ 
her  enemies.      It  was  not  dilficult  losp^iead  scanrlal  against 
the   friend  of  a   man   so   dthcrvt cliy   unpopular  ;   and  the 
charge    was    very    gciu  ruUy    belit\ed.       The    king    was 
easil)     impressed    wjrh    ih^     jircv  filing   opinion,    being   a 
mere    tool    In   the   hands    ot   any  party  that  happened   to 
pre  do  IT  in  ate. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  the  queen  dowager  and  her  Aecusa- 
son,  coming  ai  four  in  the  morning  to  the  king's  bedcham-  ^ri" rt'of 
ber,  asserted  to  him,  that   the   queen  and  Struensee  were  MatUUa. 
at  that  very  hour  framing  an   act  of  renunciation  of  the 
crown,    which    tl\ey    would    compel    him    immt-diately  to 
sign  ;   and  therefore  that  his  only  means  of  escaping  this 
danger,  was  to  sign  orders  which  they  had  drawn  up  for 
the  arrest  of  the  queen  and  her  accomplices.      The  king, 
though  reluctant,  at  length  complied,  and  the  orders  were 
immediately  executed ;   but  the  queen  being  found  in  her 
own  apartment,  and  Struensee  and  Brandt  in  bed  in  their, 
respective    houses,   manifested    the    falsehood    of   Julia's 
charge.      Having  before    secured    the   army   and    people, 
the    dowager    reigned    without    control.     Struensee    and 
Brandt  were  tried ;   but,  culpable  as  they  both  might  be, . 
there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  perpetrated  any  capi- 
tal  crime ;   they  were,  however,  sentenced  to  death,  and  » 
executed.      Respecting  queen   Matilda,  the  ruling  party 
did  not  attempt  to  establish  their  charges.      The  dowager 
was  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  for  trying  a  queen 
by    subjects  i    and   besides,   though    by    subornation    and 
iniquity  she   might  easily  have  crushed  an   unprotected 
individual  however  innocent,  yet  to  put  to  an  undeserved 
death  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  act  of  tyranny.      His  Britannic  majesty,  know-  His  Britain 
ing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  I}eV,"":|jg^^ 
his  sister's  character  in  a  country  governe,d  by  her  invete-  »»<lre«cget 
rate  enemies,  resolved  to  rescue  her  from  those  malignant  ing  sister, 
calumniators,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  demand  the  unfor- 
tunate princess.     The  court  of  Denmark,  not  choosing  to 
refuse  a  requisition  so  seconded,  delivered  her  to  commo- 
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CHAP,    dore  M acbride,  who  conveyed  her  from  the  scene  of  her 

persecution  to  Zell,   a  city  in   the   dominions   of   Han- 

1773.      over^    where    her    royal    brother    had    provided    her  an 

and  affords  asylum,  in  which  she   resided  during  the  remainder  of 

asylum  in    her  short  life.^ 

his  Ger- 

minioiM.  7  ^^^  ^*^  ^Kf  ^^^>>  ^*^^>  ^^  mftUgoaiit  fever,  in  hor  24th  ytkr. 
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CHAP.   XI. 


America^  tranquil  in  the  souths  is  turbulent  in  the  north. — 
Massachusetts  disavows  the  authorities  of  the  British 
constitution. — Britain.-^Mercantile  failures  of  1772. — 
Alexander  Fordyce.-^^hanffe  of  mercantile  character .-^^ 
Influence  of  accumulation  in  India. — Stockjobbing'  fcti- 
tious  credit — extravagant  adventure  without  capital, — 
High  estimation  of  lord  North  for  financial  skill. — Affairs 
of  the  India  company — its  pecuniary  embarrassments^^ 
conduct  of  its  servants^  and  distresses  of  the  natives-^ 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons  by  a  committec-^^The 
company  propose  a  sclmne  for  correcting  and  restrain* 
ing  its  servants. — Parliament  undertakes  the  task. — Com" 
pany*s  petition  for  a  loan — granted  on  certain  conditions. 
'-^Company  allowed  to  export  tea  from  Britain  duty  free. 

,  ~^Lord  North^s  plan  for  the  government  of  India^^iscuS" 
sed  in  parliament — passes  into  a  law.-^^Inyuiry  into  the 
conduct  of  lord  Clive. — Distinguished  abilities  of  Messrs. 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburne  shoxvn  against  and  for  lord 
Clive. — The  war  with  the  Caribs. — Increase  of  half  pay 
to  naval  captains. — Petition  of  the  dissenters — is  reject* 
ed. — Supplies. — Reduction  of  the  national  debt. — Conti* 
nenttal  affairs. — Completion  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland. — Violent  attacks  of  Roman  catholic  powers  on 
their  clergy. — America — tranquillity^  and  flourishing 
commerce. — Britain — discontent  and  licentiousness  sub* 
side. — Increasing  trade  and  prosperity  imputed  to  the 
policy  of  lord  North. — The  minister  now  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame. 

TRANQUILLITY  coniinucd  to  prevail  in  the    CHAP 
middle  and  southenx  colonies  of  America ;  but  in  the  north-  v^^v^ 
ern,  the   democraticat   spirit  was   daily    gaining   ground.       1772. 
The  salaries  of  the  provincial  judges,  and  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  paid  by  the  assemblies,  were  very  scanty. 
To  render  men  in  such  important  sitUAtions  more  inde* 
Vol.  L  L  1 1 


^^  H18TOBY  OP  THE 

CHAP,   pendent  in  their  circumstances,  goycmment  had  thii  year 
^^'       assigned  them  liberal  salaries  out  of  the  American  revemie« 
j.^^      The  New  Englanders  affected  to  believe  that  this  arrange* 
Ameiictp    ment  was  intended  to  corrupt   the  source  of  justice,  wad 
thcTMlIIth?  render  decisions  dependent  on  government.      A  meetiogof 
Itturbuient  Bostonians  called  by  themselves  the  select  tnen^   on  the 
ponh.        S5th  of  October  petitioned  government  to  hold  an  assemUjr 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  evil  tendency  of  the  new 
regulations.     The  governor  not  complying,  the  commit|ee 
issued  a  new  declaration  of  rights,  more  republican  tha 
any  that  had  yet  been  published ;  which  considered  the 
provincials  merely  as  free  men,  not  as  British  subjects,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  legislate  ia 
any  case  for  the  colonies.     A  general  meeting  of  Bosto- 
nians; immediately  adopted  this  declaration  of  their  com- 

•rttrSii""  mittee  the  provincial  assembly  published  their  approbation  of 
Tow^  the     (he  doctrines  in  their  most  demoAatical  extent :  and  the  pro- 
of the  iiri-  ceedings  of  all  classes  and  orders  in  Massachusetts  amouot- 
tuUott!*"'^  ing  to  a  disavowal  of  the  established  authorities  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.     Republican  turbulence  in  the  north,  sod 
tranquil  acquiescence  in  constitutional  authority  through  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  strongly  manifested  a  diversitv 
of  sentiment,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  legislative  wisdom 
to  consider,  in  its  policy  towards  the  respective  provinces. 
Britain;  Ik  Britain,  this   year   was  remarkable  for  ver^*  grtai 

fjviinrcs  of  and  numerous  bankruptcies,  important  m  themselves,  but 
y^^^'  more  momentous  as  thev  demonstrated  the  close  and  com- 

m 

plcx  conni'xions  and  intt^rmingled  dependencies  of  com- 
mercial credit,  and  also  marked  a  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  mercantile  character.  A  Scotch  adventurer, 
Alfxtnder  named  Alexander  Fordyce,  had  risen  in  a  few  years  to 
|>M^)c«.  gy^j^  ^  height  in  the  city  of  London,  that  his  downfal 
appeared  for  a  lime  to  shake  all  credit  and  conGdence 
throughout  the  metropolis.  Fordyce  was  a  prrjector, 
who  possessed  ingenuity  to  form  plausible  schemes,  insi- 
nuating manners,  and  dextrous  address  to  engage  con6- 
dence,  hut  without  sound  judgment  and  prudence  to  direct 
his  conduct.  He  had  gambled  in  the  funds  to  a  very 
great  amount;  and  having  at  times  succeeded  by  his  occa- 
sional command  of  ready  money,  and  by  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  a  very  eminent  banking-house,  he   was   intmstctl 
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many  and  large  sjuma  belonging  to  others.     He  now    CHAP, 
dealt  in   stockjobbing  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  annals  ^J,^J^^ 
of  gambling*      At  length  the  bubble  burst :  he  failed  to  an      i^^. 
amount  little   sho^  of  half  a   million,  and  involved  his 
partiMrs  in  his  rtiin  ;  and  many  others,  who  had  trusted 
bind  with  money  or  bills,   shared  the  same  fate*     The  fall 
•f 'ao  great  a  bouse  carried  its  effects  far  beyond  immedi- 
atte  creditors,  excited  a  distrust  of  other  banking  and  mer- 
cantile  firms,  and,  obstructing  the  usual  accommodation, 
produced  many  stoppages.      But  these  evils,  occasioned  in 
a  considerable  degree  by  Fordyce    and  his  connexions, 
originated  in  causes  much  more  general,  which  influenced 
the  conduct  and  determined  the  fortune  of  many  others* 
The  gains  of  British    merchants    in  former   times   were  change  of 
chiefly   from    the    gradual    operation   of  skill,    industry,  ^^>«  ™«r- 
ecooomy,  and  bold  yet  prudent  adventure.  The  riches  ac-  ohftnctcf. 
i|uired  were  rarely  amassed  but  by  a  long  and  persevering 
attention  to  trade ;  moderate  wealth  was  the  progressive 
eflect  of  certain  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  skilfully 
and  steadily  exerted  for  a  long  course  of  years,  forming 
and  determining  the  character,  while  they  filled  the  cof* 
fers.     By  the  vast  acquisitions  in  India,  immense  fortunes  influenee 
bad  been  accumulated    almost    instantaneously :     adven-  jf.foi^J'SJ*" 
turers  of  very  limited  merit  in  three  or   four  years  had  indht 
returned  with  ten  times  the  wealth  that  able,  prosperous^ 
and  eminent  merchants  were  able  to  collect  by  the  efforts 
of  a   long  and  industrious  life.     The  view  of  such  asto- 
nishing acquisitions  dazzled  many  traders,  and  instead  of 
aubmitting  patiendy  to  former  modes  of  commercial  pro- 
cess, they  would  become  opulent  by  compendious  means  : 
with  this  intent,  they  engaged  in  hazardous  adventures  in 
the  funds,^  monopolies,  and  various  other  objects.     Not  dtoek" 
having  actual  property  for  carrying  on  such  extensive  plans^  jobblug. 
they  were    obliged  to  proceed  upon  trust;  and  as  men  of 
real  wealth  were  not  the  most  likely  to  risk  their  money 
on    doubtful   schemes,    combinations  of  indigent  adven- 
turers were  formed  for  maintaining  a   fictitious  credit  by 
interchange  of  bills.     Some  of  these  actually  succeeded  in 

z  Though  stockjobbing  had  prevailed  ever  siooe  the  etUblUhroeiit  of  the  na* 
tlonal  debt,  tlie  great  fluctuation  of  India  stock  about  this  tiaia  afl^nrded  inere  seope 
ihMH  otual  for  tbus  spoeiea  oi^aMng- 


CHAP,    aequiriiil;  a  capital ;  othen  kept  themtelrd^  so  fony  vBoili 
^^      as  to  impreM  tlie  world  wtdi  an  opinioii  of  their  nhiwi» 


1^^.    retponiibilityy  and  thfu  found  means  to  invoice 

FiafthioBt   men  m  their  projects.     From  the  eaAsm  accumulatisni 

and  OMuinerSy  came  also  an  enormous  incneaae  of  Iwnuyi 

this  evil  did  not  so  readily  affect  the  substantial  mcsdnB% 

who  in  making  his  fortune  had  formed  his  habita  to4ngriii 

itj  and  moderation^  as  the  visiooarj  and  needjr  piojscssiy 

whose  fiMicy  anticipated  immense  profits,  and  whoae 

possessions  could   not  possibly  sufler  the  smalleac 

^^^S    The  failures  of  this  year  were  chieHy  imputable  to  «am* 

▼entani      vagant    projccts    in  trade,  stockjobbing,  and 

^iipKal.      paper  credit  without  capital,  mutually  acting  and 

severally  and  joindy  the  eflPects  and  causes  of  luxvry 
profusion.  These  disasters,  springing  from  unwartaal- 
..  able  adventure,  eatended  their  consequences  to  menloodif 
unconcerned  in  such  wild  and  destructive  schemes*  Bank 
era,  in  particular,  were  a  class  of  traders,  who,  from  ihs 
nature  of  their  business,  had  many  customers,  among  pcl^ 
sons  requiring  much  accommodation  by  discount^  sni 
some  of  these  sustained  very  great  losses*  The  bank^  in 
a  state  of  general  distrust,  having  refused  the  usual  dtf 
counts,  men  of  considerable  property  were  embarrassed, 
as  they  could  not  raise  money  to  discharge  engagemeats 
formed  on  the  faith  of  customary  accommodation,  and  far 
several  olouths  trade  was  stagnant.  Although  many  of  tht 
commercial  sufferers  were  distressed,  not  from  want  of 
property,  but  the  stoppage  of  its  usual  convertibility,  as 
measures  were  proposed  by  ministers  for  supporting  the 
mercantile  credit  of  persons,  who,  by  temporary  assistance^ 
might  have  been  preserved  from  ruin.  Gready,  however, 
as  these  insolvencies  obstructed  trade  at  the  time,  they  did 
not  prove  ultimately  injurious ;  for,  by  inculcating  csn* 
tion  and  reserve,  they  rendered  credit  more  discriminste, 
and  discouraged  the  desperate  schemes  of  gamblen,  snd 
other  unprincipled  or  infatuated  speculators*  This  beae> 
'  ficial  effect,  however,  they  owed  to  the  natural  course  of 
commercial  confidence,  without  any  aid  from  the  policy  of 
administration* 

Lord  North  had  now  acquired  a  stability  and  power, 
much  greater  tlum  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the 
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nation  of  Mr.   Pitt.     In  the  ministry  there  was  none  of    chap. 
that  distraction  of  counsels,    which   contributed  so  much  ^^^^Jl 
to  the  inefficiency  of  former  administrations*     The  first      ,^^^ 
lord  of  the  treasury  excelled  most  members  in  parliamen-  High  «ti- 
tary  eloquence*  and  he  had  already  acquired  great  reputa-  \^  s-orik 
ticm  for  financial  skill.      From  the  return  of  tranquillity  to  Jj^^l^IJ" 
the  greater  part  of  America,  and  the  diminution  of  licen-  tkat 
tiousness    at   home,    his  political  talents   were  generally 
respected.     The   opponents   of  government,  though  still 
paramount   in   genius   and   eloquence,   were    very    much 
climinished  in  number,   and    less    severe   and    vehement 
against  a  minister  whom  they  could  not  help  thinking  well 
qualified    for  his    office,  and  throughout  the  nation  lord 
North  was  become  the  object  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

The  subject  about  to  occupy  chiefly  the  ensuing  ses-  Af&iirt«r 
sion  of  parliament  was  the  affairs  of  India,  in  the  invesii-  ^J^,^)^ 
gaticn  of  which  a  committee  of  the  house  was  employed 
during  the  summer.  Though  the  concerns  of  the  company 
bad  been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament  so 
early  as  176r,  no  measures  of  correction  and  regulation 
bad  been  adopted,  except  to  rescind  their  acts,  restrict  their 
dividends,  and  obtain  from  them  an  annual  sum  of  money 
on  stipulated  conditions.  Inquiry  and  investigation  now 
afforded  abundant  proof,  that  a  comprehensive  and  radical 
reform  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  interests  of  die 
company,  the  honour  of  England,  the  welfare  and  even 
existence  of  the  natives,  and  the  salvation  of  Britii»h 
India. 


An  immense  accession  of  ternitory  had  unavoidably  ^ 
compelled  the  company  to  repose  very  great  trust  in  their  rassmcid*. 
pervants,  and  this  confidence  had  been  most  grossly  and 
flagrantly  abused.  The  company's  officers  were  guilty  of 
complicated  and  extensive  malversation ;  their  ambition 
and  extravagance  had  involved  their  employers  in  unn^- 
^ssary  and  enormous  expenses ;  and  their  extortion,  pecu- 
lation, and  iniquity,  made  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
income  of  their  masters.  To  enter  on  a  particular  detail' 
of  the  multifarious  means  which  were  employed  by  the 
company's  servants  for  defrauding  and  plundering  the  na- 
tives of  India,  would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  but  a  short 
i^ctch  of  the  character,  system,  and  leading  consequences 


CHAP,    of  the  peeulttiaci  U  a  necesMiy  {Mut  of  dor  kiicoif,'  «• 
^'-       moroentout  fact  belonging  to  oor  .subject,  marking  lit 
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principle,  spirit  and  operadon  of  British  avarice  ki  Indiii 
and  ascertaining  the  necessity  for  a  control  to  restrun  $Kd 
^«id«^     prevent  such  flagrsnt  and  destructive  wickedness;     It  wm 
before  observed,  that  the  plunder  of  India  was  eondociei 
by  our  countrymen  according  to  mercantile  modca,  ail 
this  remark  our  present  account  will  fimher  iilostnttb 
The  chief  servants  of  the  company  made  it  their  first  basi- 
ness  .to  inform  themselves  of  the  most  valuable  and 
keuble  commodities  in  the  provinces  which  they 
employed  to  govern,  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters ;  thcf 
ibund  that  salt,  betel,  and  tobacco,  were  the  most  pi^ 
ductive  merchandises;  and,  accordingly,  diey  very  Mt 
berately  formed  what  they  called  a  commercial  aseoda* 
tion  for  inland  traffic  in  those  articles.     The  principle  tf 
the  copartnership  was  very  simple,  being  only  that  the  sail 
associators,  namely  the  council  of  Calcutta,  its  friends  aal 
favourites,  should  have  the  sole  power  of  buying  and  sd' 
ling  those  commodities.     Thus  did  servants^  withoat  aaf 
authority  from  their  masters,  who  had  indeed  no  right  16 
grant  such  power,  establish  by  their  own  will,  and  for 
dieir  own  benefit,  a  monopoly  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  throughout  three  large,  populous,  and  opulent  pro- 
vinces*    Having  no  competitors,  they  bought  and  sold  at 
their  own  price  :  eropovcrishing  the  people,  they  rendered 
them  unable  to  pay  the  stated  exactions  of  the  company; 
and  thus,  in  robbing  the  natives,  they  defrauded  their  own 
employers.     Not  satisfied,  however,  with  commercial  pil- 
lage, they  turned  their  views  also  to  territorial  estates.  The 
zemindars,  or  landed  proprietors,  held  their  possessions  oa 
leases,   the  vatidity   of  which   had  never  been  doubted, 
moic  than  any  other  legal  security  for»property.  The  com- 
pany's servants,  however,   destroyed  this  right,  deprived 
the  proprietors  of  their  lands,  sold  them  to  the  highest 
bidders,  and  shared  the  profits  among  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  rank  and  influence  in  this  combina- 
tion of  rapine.     The  landholders,  deprived  of  the  secure 
expectation  of  reaping  the  fruit,  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
soil ;  a  large  proportion  of  land  was  left  untilled,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  scarcity  of  food.     The  oppressed  Im^ 
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ans,  unable  to  procure  rice,  tried  to  subsist  on  roots ;  but    CHAF. 
many  of  these  proving  unwholesome,  pestilence  accompa-  ^^^^^^L^ 
nied  famine :  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  were  infected  by      |^^^ 
the  number  of  carcasses  which  they  daily  received,  and  the 
putrid   effluvia   increased    the  mortality.     The    insatiate 
avarice  of  Britons  thus  spread  desolation  over  India :  the 
same  iniquity   which  beggared  the  people,  empoverished 
the  company ;  and  vast  sums  were  spent  in  lucrative  jobs, 
of  no  use  to  the  establishment*  There  was,  indeed,  among 
the  company's  servants,  one  predominant  object,  to  amass 
money  by    every  means,  however  iniquitous  and  destruc- 
Uve ;  but  the  most  efficacious  expedients  of  avarice  were 
fraud  and  breach  of  trust  to  their  employers,  devastation 
of  the  possessions  which  they  were  hired  to  improve,  and 
plunder  of  the  natives  whom  they  were  paid  to  govern/ 
With  such  servants,  the  company,  instead  of  becoming 
opulent,  were   deeply   embarrassed ;  they  had  borrowed 
large  sums  of  the  bank,  and    requested  the  assistance  of 
government    to   liquidate    their  debts.       Such    was    the  is  reported 
essence  of  the  report  prepared   by    the    committee,  and  mitttrTtJ 
delivered  to  parliament,  which  met  on  the  26th  of  Novem^-  (1^5  ^o^"^ 
ber.     It  farther  appeared,   that  their  distresses  had  been  mom. 
increased  by  accepting  bills   from   their  unprincipled  ser- 
vants, who  thus  procured  the  responsibility  of  their  mas- 
ters  for  engagements  by  which   the   servants  only  were 
benefited.       The   misconduct  of  the   company's   officers, 
with  all  its  consequences,  was  manifestly  imputable  to  the 
want  of  an  efficient  control,  proportionate  to  the  vast  pow- 
ers  with  which  they  were  necessarily  intrusted.     In  the 
present  situation  of  ai&irs,  therefore,  it  was  the  business  of 
the  legislature  to   establish   a  control,    which,   leaving  to 
servants  every  power   necessary   for  the  objects  of   their 
employment,  should    only    restrain  malversation.       The 
minister,  admitting  the   abuses    of   the  servants  and  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  company^s  affairs,  declared  that 
the  evils  might  be  removed  by  wise  and  vigorous  munage- 
inent.     The  company  were  themselves  preparing  to  send 
out  supervisors,   to  direct  and  reform  their  servants ;  but 
such  efforts  would,   in   his  opinion,    be  inadequate  to  the 

a  This  stAtement  is  compressed  from  the  report  of  the  select  commitlee, 
4«Hvered  to  the  hoaae  in  N  ovcmbcf  1 7f3. 
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CHAP,    exigencies   of  aSkirs.     Before  he  himself  introduced  « 
^^^^^^^  plan  of  regulation,  he  proposed  a  secret  committee,  which 
1772.      should  find  out  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  with- 
out exposing  any  facts  of  which  the  publication  would  be 
The  coin-   injurious.     The   committee   reported,  that  the  com pany^ 
^es  a       though  much  distressed  in  their  pecuniary  concerns,  were 
SrrMdn*'^  preparing  to  send  out  a  commission  of  supervision,  the 
and  re-       expense  of  which  would  heavily  add  to  their  difficulties; 
ii,,ei^*     '^^  recommended  a   bill  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing 
▼Miib         their  intention  :  a  second  report  presented  a  statement  of 
the  effects,  debts,  and  credits,  of  the  company  at  home 
Pkriui-       and  abroad*  On  the  reports  of  this  secret  committee,  toge> 
4ertekes~    ^^^  ^^^^  those  of  the  Select  committee,  lord  North  formed 
iftc  tuk.     a  plan  respecting  India,  which  consisted  of  three  succes- 
sive bills,  and  the  discussion  occupied  the  principal  consi- 
deration of  parliament  in  the  present  session*     The  first 
bill  was  framed  to  prevent   the   company  from  employiog 
the  intended  means  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  India, 
and  was    preparatory    to   the   interference  of  the  British 
government  in   the  administration   of  that  country ;  the 
second  proposed  to  relieve   the  company  from  its  present 
embarrassments,  by  a  lonn  ;   and    the  third,    to  establish 
regulations  for  the  bettt^r  manage  ment  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.      The    first   bill 
KnCir       was  opposed,  as  an  invasion  of  the  company's  charter,  and 
Svee^nMtm-  ^^  ^^^  ""^S^^  which  every   ISritish  subject,  or  body  of  sub- 
Bv  from      jccts,  possesses,  of  managing  their  own  affairs.     The  com- 

fleniiine  su-  ....  .      ,  ,.  , 

pcrviMTrs     pany  s  Situation,  it   was  contended,    was  not  so  distressed 
c»iiulja»     as  to  be  irretrievable  by   its  own  efl'orts  and  counsels.      In 
the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  and  counsels  from  Indian 
proprietors  maintained  the  same  doctrine.      Ministers  and 
the  other  supporters  of  the  bill  declared,  that  they  intend- 
ed the  good  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the 
public.      The  proposing  a  very  expensive  commission  at  a 
lime  when  the  company  was  alreadv  in  arrears  to  govern- 
ment, and  so  distressed  as  to  be  applying  for  a  loan,  was  a 
vcr>'  impolitic  measure  ;   it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  par- 
liament  to    prevent   tiiem    from    being  involved    in    utter 
ruin.       Beside  the    unsuitableness    of  such  an    establish- 
ment to  their  circumstances,    it    was  totally  inadequate  to 
the  proposed  object.    The  malversations  Ln  India  were  too 
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great  for  any  cflForts  of  the  court  of  directors  to  correct ;   CHAP, 
the  power  of  government  only  could  be  capable  of  curbing  ^r-v^-L- 
rapacity  and  violence,  restoring  to  the  inhabitants  the  secure      uj^^ 
enjoyment  of  their   property,    and  directing  the  revenue  !■  P*»»* 
into  its  proper  channels.   A  great  majority  of  both  houses  Uw,  1775. 
voted  for  the  law. 

During  the  progress  of  this  business,  the  company  pc-  Companj 
titioned  parliament  for  a  loan,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  parliament 
terms  specified  in  several  propositions  which  had  been  pre*  wraloM, 
sented  to  the  house.     They  asked  for  one  million  five  hun« 
dred  thousand  pounds  for  four  years,  at  four  per  cent.,  to 
be  repaid  by  instalments ;  and  engaged  that  the  dividends 
of  the  company  should  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  until  half 
the  sum  was  liquidated,  after  which  they  might  raise  their 
dividend  to  eight  per  cent.     When  the  whole  loan  was  dis- 
charged, the  net  profits  beyond  eight  per  cent,  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  company's  bond  debt,  until  it 
was  reduced  to   1,500,0001.  and   after  that  reduction  the 
surplus  should  be  divided  between  the  public  and  the  com- 
pany.   They  farther  requested,  that  they  might  be  discharg- 
ed, during  the  remainder  of  the  five  years**,  from  the  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  might  have  leave  to  export 
their  teas,  free  of  duty,  to  America  and  foreign  countries. 
Lord  North,  admitting  the  policy  of  relieving  them,  propo-  which  It 
sed,  that  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  f^'»?n  ^ 
be  lent  to  the  company,  and  that  their  dividends  should  be  oond»tk»i. 
limited  to  six  per  cent,  until  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and 
afterwards  to  seven  per  cent,  until  their  bond  debt  should 
be  reduced  to  l,500/XX)l.      Respecting  the  participation  of 
proBts    the    minister    proposed,   that  the  surplus  profits, 
above   the    sum    of   eight   per    cent,    should  pay   three- 
fourths  to  the  treasury,  and  the  remainder  be  applied  to  the 
farther  reduction  of  the  bond  debt,  or  to  discharge  future 
contingences  of  the  company.      In  the  course  jof  these  dis- 
cussions, the  minister  contended,  that  the  state  had  a  right 
to  territorial  possessions  acquired  through  conquest  by  any 
of  its  subjects.       Opposition  argued,  that  lands   acquired 
without  the  interference  of  the  state*,  by  a  company  exerci- 
sing the  corporate  rights  which  they  had   purchased  from 
the  state,  could  no  more  belong  to  Great  Britain,    than  the 

b  See  the  parliamentary  transaetions  of  1769,  in  this  volume,  p.  d8#. 
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CHAP,  advantages  of  any  other  contract  could  belong  tm  the  gra»« 
y^^^^y^.  ^^^  after  he  had  made  the  convention  for  specified  value* 
i77Jw  "^^^  minister  persevered  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  state 
to  the  territorial  possessions  in  India,  but  thought  it  better 
to  wave  that  question  for  six  years  longer,  soon  after  which 
period  the  charter  would  expire.  Those  who  either  wish- 
ed to  oppose  ministry,  or  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
India  company,  chose  to  consider  the  state  and  company  ai 
two  independent  parties  discussing  a  question  of  property 
according  to  the  law  of  England*  The  minister  took  a  dif*' 
ferent  view :  he  looked  on  the  East  India  company  as  a  body 
which  had  been  incorporated  for  a  certain  purpose,  but  was 
now  placed  in  a  situation  totally  different  from  the  intent 
of  its  charters,  and  as  protected  in  its  commercial  posses- 
aion  by  those  charters  ;  but  that  its  territorial  acquisiuoni 
constituted  no  part  of  the  corporation's  rights ;  and  became 
a  question  of  policy,  to  be  determined  on  the  general  prin* 
ciples  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  not  of  law,  to  be  deci- 
ded by  courts  or  judicature. 
Theemn-  In  conformity  to  that  part  of  the  company's  petitioa 

iKow.d  to  which  respected  the  export  of  tea,  the  minister  proposed^ 
export  ti-a  ^hat  thev  should  be  allowed  to  send  it  without  payinsrcus- 

fn»in  Rn-  •  r   /      o 

tftiiN  duty    toms  wherever  thcv  could  find  a  market.       One  cause  of 
ir«c..         their  diminished  return  was,  the  rejection  of  that  commo- 
dity by   the   colonies:   they  had    1 7,000,000 lbs.  on  han^ 
which,  by  being  enabled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  they 
hoped  they  could  dispose  of  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
fconi  Lord  North  further  intended,  by  thus  offering  the  article 

nian^tJir      ^^  ^^*^  Americans  at  a  low  price,  to  tempt  them  to  purchase 
thf  j.'overn-  it  in  great  quantities;  and  thus,  besides  benefiting  the  com- 
Ihdia.         pany,  to  add  to  the  impost  revenue  from  the  colonies.  Thi6 
part  of  his  plan  led  eventually  to  more   important  conse- 
quences, than  any  of  his  whole  system   for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  India  company. 

The  minister  proceeded  to  propose  a  third  bill  for  the 
better  management  of  the  company^s  affairs;  containing 
the  first  plan  framed  in  the  British  legislature  for  govern- 
ing British  India.  The  scheme  was,  that  the  court  of 
directors  should  be  elected  for  four  years;  six  members 
ariiui:illy,  but  no  one  to  continue  in  the  direction  longer 
than  the  four  vears ;  that  none  should  vote  at  the  election 
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^f  a  director,  who    had   not   been   a  proprietor  twelve    chap. 
months ;  that  the  qualification  of  a  voter  should,    instead  ^^^^^^^ 
of  five  hundred  pounds  India  stock,  be  a  thousand  ;  that      |^^^ 
the  mayor's  court  of  Calcutta  should  be  confined  to  sm.ill 
mercantile  cases  ;   that  a  new  court  should  be  established, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  wl  o 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  superiority  was 
to  be  given   to  the  presidency    of  Bengal    over  the    other 
establishments  of  India.    In  support  of  this  bill  ministers 
alleged,  that  the  present  brief  period  of  their   continuance 
in  office  left  the  directors  no  leisure  to  form  and  execute 
projects  of  permanent  advantage  ;  that  six  months  was  too 
short  a  term  for  holding  stock  as  a  qualification  to  vote,  at 
it  did  not  preclude  temporary  purchases  for  that  purpdse  ; 
and  that  5001.  was  not  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  company, 
to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  a  vote,   in  its  present   extensive 
concerns.  The  mayor's  court,  composed  of  merchants  and 
traders,  though  competent  to  its  juridical  purpose  before 
the  territorial   acquisitions,    when  the  matters  submitted 
to   its  decision  were    solely   commercial,  was  now  totally 
inadequate  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  judicature,   and 
therefore  a  new  court  was  proposed*  The  minister  did  not 
profess  to  expect  that  these  regulations  would   completely 
produce  the  desired  effect ;  yet  he  trusted  that  they  would 
operate  powerfully  towards  a  general  reform,  and  that  the 
future  vigilance  of  the  legislature,  instructed  by   experi- 
ence, would  provide  new  regulations,  suitable  to  the  state 
of  the  various  and  complicated  concerns.     The  bill  was  iiaMUMad 
long    and  vigorously  opposed  in  parliament,  and  strongl)  *^^^if**JJ[^ 
deprecated  by  India  proprietors  ;   not  only  by  the  holdtrs  liainent, 
under  a  thousand  pounds  stock,  who  asserted  that  the  fran- 
chise which  they  had    purchased  was   confiscated  without 
delinquency;  but  by  others,  who  apprehended  that  thereby 
the  property  of  India  stock  would  decrease  in  value,  as  so 
strong  a  motive  to  purchase,  or   retain,  was  withdrawn  : 
however,  at  length  it  passed  into  a  law.  The  committees,  ?"**  p«»«* 
beside  collecting  information  to  guide  and  induce  delibera- 
tive amendment,  found  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  cfmi- 
pany's  principal  servants,  grounds  for  very  severe  judicial 
inquiries.   A  direct  charge  was  adduced  against  those  who 
bad  been  principally  concerned  in  the  deposition  ot  Surajah 
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CKAF     Dowla*      General  Burgoyne,  chairman  of  the  select  cooir 

mittee,  having  enumerated  the  distresses  of  India,  and  the 

,^^^      acts  from  which,  according  to  the  committee,  they  arosc^ 

Inqairy       declared  that  he  would  prosecute  the  chief  delinquents ;  he 

eomiuct  of  therefore  moved  ^^  that  the  right  honorable  Robert  lord  Clivey 

lordCiJTe.  "  baron  Plasseyin  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  consequence 

^^  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  in  India^had  UlegaUy  acqui* 

^^  red  the  sum  of  234,0001.  to  the  dishonour  and  detrimeat 

"  of  the  state. 

The  arguments  to  support  this  charge,  were  takea 

from  the  result    of  the  various    inquiries,    a  great  part 

of  which  consisted  of  answers  to  interrogatories,  put  to 

the    accused  himself,  and  other  principal  actors*      Lord 

Clive    was  stated  to  be  the  oldest,  if  not  the  chief  de* 

iinquent,  and     to  have  set     an  evil    example  to  all  the 

rest  ;     unless  he  were   punished,  therefore,    every  other 

offender  might  equitably   expect  indemnity.   Lord  Cli?e 

made    a    very     ingenious  and  dexterous  defence  ;    and 

with  much  art  having  avoided  a  close  discussion  of  tht 

question  on  its  own  ground  of  right  or  wrong,  he  pleaded 

the  thanks  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  on  his  retim 

home,  and  farther  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and 

country.      In  certain  situations,  he  said,  there  was  a  criti* 

cal  necessity,  in  which  the   English  power  and  fortune  in 

Asia  depended  solely  on  rapid,  well-timed,  and  extraordi* 

nary  measuresx;  by  such  efforts  he  contended  that  he  had 

saved  India.      The  presents  were  ageeable  to  the  general 

custom  of  the  east ;   Meer  Jaffier  had  rewarded  all  those 

who  had  been  instrumental  to  his  success :  the  acceptance  of 

such  recompense  he  had  never  deemed  dishonorable,  aod, 

it  was  well  known,  he  had  never  concealed.     Other  mem- 

hers  of  the  house,  beside  enlarging  on  these  topics,  fartlier 

argued,  that  his    high   character    and    immense    fortune, 

after  having  been  quietly  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  ought 

not  to  be  endangered  by    a  scrutiny  into  a  remote  period; 

and  that,  moreover   his    important  services  ought  to  have 

screened  him  from  those  charges.       This  species  of  logic, 

that  in  a  case  of  criminal  inquiry,  service  performed  at  one 

time,  may  be   pleaded  as  a  set- ojf  a^dinfit  guilt  contracted 

at   another,   was.  strongly    controverted  by   Mr.  Thurlow, 

who    conducted    the     attack,    while     Mr.     Wedderburnt 
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beaded  the  defence.      A  motion  birincp  made  for  censur-    CHAP. 

iDg   his  conduct,  the  acuceness   of   his  advocaie   did   not     J^^J^ 
rest  the   vindication   of  lord   Clive   on  a  plea  of  service,      i^-j 
which  he  as    lully    as  Mr.  Thurlow  admitted  to  be  irreia-  *^««*"»- 
tive  in  a  criminal  charge,  hut  his  chief  ground  ot'  argument  MLituies  of 
was  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  urost*  principally  from  VhuiNow 
the  accused  himself,  and  other  leading  actors.       The  te.sti-  *"**  Wed- 

,  ,  111  •  1         derburne 

monies  were  given  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  conception  that  shuwu 
their  statements  could  affect   themselves  ;  and  ii  rendered  J^iolld*^"*^ 
the  foundation  of  a  prosecution,  they  would  oblige  persons  t^*»v«- 
to  be  witnesses  to  their  own  detriment,  than  which  nothing 
fiold  be  more    inconsistent  with  justice,    and    the   judicial 
course  of  England.^  These  arguments,  strongly  impressed 
by  Mr.    Wedderbumc,  induced  the    house  by  a  consider- 
able majority  to  put  an  end  to  the  inquiry. 

While  East  India  affairs  occupied  the  chief  attention  Wwvith 
of  parliament,  some  occurrences  in  the  West  Indies  were  ribba. 
also  brought  under  its  consideratibn.  The  islands  of  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  had  formerly  been 
deemed  neutral,  both  by  the  French  and  the  English.  # 
The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  the  Caribbs,  being  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  with  a  small  inter- 
mixture from  fugitive  negroes.  The  French  had  made 
establishments  in  these  islands,  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives;  but  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  new  acquisitions,  to  court 
the  friendship  of  the  ancient  possessors.  At  the  cession 
of  St.  Vincent  to  England,  the  Caribbs  were  not  mention- 
ed ;  and  when  new  settlers  from  Britain  undertook  to 
plant  the  island,  orders  were  given, that  while  these  Indians 
were  inoffensive  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  Most  of 
the  French  planters  sold  their  estates  to  British  adventu- 
rers, who  became  considerable  both  in  numbers  and  pro- 
perty; but  the  most  fertile  tracts  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  The  new  colonists,  conceiving  that  such 
valuable  possessions  would  be  mueh  better  improved  by 
British  industry  than  by  Indian  indolence,  proposed  to 
government  to  deprive  the  natives  of  the  soil  fittest  f(;r 
cultivation,  and  bestow   on  them  tracts  more  commodious 

e  Debrett's  ParliamentArj  Debates,  for  Mat  177.1. 
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CHAP,  for  their  favourite  occupations  of  huntinp^  and  fishing ;  and 
''^  administration,  forseeing  no  opposition  from  the  natives, 
1773.  approved  the  plan.  The  exchange  was  oflFered  by  the 
planters  to  the  Carihbs,  .but  rejected  with  indignation; 
they  had  held  their  lands  they  said^  independent  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  would  now  hold  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  settlers, 
apprehensive  ot  a  contest  with  such  inflexible  neighbours, 
submitted  to  government,  whether  it  was  not  expedient, 
since  the  Caribbs  would  not  part  with  their  lands,  to  trans- 
port ihcm  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  ministers  too  has- 
tily agreed  to  the  scheme.  'J*he  Caribbs  resolved  to 
rcj^ist ;  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  1772,  was  ordered  from 
North  America  to  reduce  them  to  subjection  :  but  the 
rainy  season  prevented  our  forces  Irom  making  progress, 
and  proved  extremely  sickly.  These  hostilities  became 
the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  in  parliament  ;  we 
had,  it  was  said,  unjustly  attacked  the  immemorial  rights 
of  the  Caribbs,  and  unwisely  sent  out  our  soldiers  at  i 
^  season  fatal  to  Europeans  who  had  newly  arrived  from  i 
more  temperate  climate.  Motions  concerning  the  cau- 
ses of  the  war  and  the  state  of  the  troops,  caused  long 
and  ardent  debates  in  parliament ;  which,  though  severally 
negatived  by  great  majorities,  highly  excited  the  public 
attention.  Intclligt  nee  at  length  arrived,  that  major  general 
Dnlr\  mple  and  the  Caribbs  had  concluded  a  peace,  in  which 
they  had  acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  promised,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England  ;  but  in  their  own 
territories,  and  in  matters  relating  to  each  other,  they  were 
to  retain  their  ancitnt  customs  and  usages  :  they  agreed 
to  cede  certain  districts  to  the  British  planters,  and 
acknowledging  that  they  owed  their  lands  to  the  king's 
clemency,  were  allowed  to  retain  all  that  was  necessary 
for  tlitir  population  and  pursuits. 

In  this  session,  lord  Howe  presented  a  petition  from 
the  captains  of  the  navy,  praying  a  small  increase  of  their 
hairj)ay.  From  the  reign  of  Eliza!)eth  till  the  year  1715, 
as  his  lortlship  showed,  naval  captains  received  a  haltpar 
(iDublc  the  amount  of  that  which  they  received  in  1773, 
wilt  n  ihc  value   of  monev   was  so  much  diminished.      It 
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would, be   superfluous  to   employ    argumentation    in'  de-    CHAI^. 
monsirating  the  merit  and  importance  of  that  gallant  class 
oi  gentlemen,  or  to  prove  that  the  allowance  Has  unsuitable       __ 
to  their  rank  in  society.      From  the  general  attachment  of 
Britons  to  the   navy,  and  their  conviction  that  the   recom- 
pense was  inadequate  to   the  service,    the  pul)lic  earnestly 
desired   that  the   wish    of  the    brave    veterans  should  be 
accomplished.       The    minister     admitting   their    claims, 
lamented  that  the   situation  of  the  finances  did  not  allow 
additional    expenses.      The   application,  however,  was  so  incmte  «f 
Tery  popular,  that  a  motion  was   carried  in  favour  of  the  ^*^^^^  |* 
petition,  a  suitable   address  presented  to  his  majesty,  and  tains. 
an  addition  of  two  shillings  a  day  (amounting  in  all  to  six) 
made  to  the  halfpay  of  navy  captains. 

The  dissenters,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  Billinfli- 
the  former  year,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  penal  J^n^J^J?* 
laws  and  subscriptions,  which,  being  suppported  and  oppo- 
3ed  by  the  same  arguments  as  before,  was  rejected.  »  rejectee 

Th£  ways  and  means  of  this  session  showed  the  finan-  SappUes. 
cisi  skill  of  the  minister  to  be  neither  excellent  nor  defec- 
tive.     His  calculation,  indeed,    on    the   reduction  of  the  Reduettos 
national  debt,  had  proved  somewhat  erroneous,  as  no  part  SonJd?^ 
of  the  funded  incumbrance  was  actually  liquidated.      Ex- 
chequer  bills    to  the  amount  of  1,800,0001.  were  dischar- 
ged :  and  the  money  advanced  to  the  East  India  company 
was   not  immediately  raised,  but  credit  pledged  for  it  in 
exchequer  bills.     The  session  did  not  rise   till  July  1st, 
after  having  lasted  nearly  eight  months. 

During  this  winter  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn, 
especially  in  Scotland,  and  tumults  ensued  :  the  rioters, 
however,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  corn  dealers,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  magistrates,  were  prevented  from  destruc- 
tive outrage.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  partition-  Contineib* 
ing  powers  this  year  continued  to  be  the  principal  objects  ^  *"•■**• 
of  observation,  while  they  completed  their  project  of  rob- 
bery, and  compelled  the  unhappy  Poles  to  sanction  their 
various  steps  of  iniquity  and  usurpation.  As  they  advan- 
ced in  spoliation,  they  grew  more  indifferent  about  even 
the  semblance  of  justice;  and  whenever  the  Poles  offered 
any   remonstrance,  they   immediately  threatened  to  over- 
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CHAP,  whelm  them  with  troops.^     A  few  of  the  nobility  having 

^^'  escaped  from  Warsaw,  betook  themselves  to  Cracow,  and 

^^^  there  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against  the   plunderers 

Compie-  and  usurpers ;  but   their   attempts   were   unavailing :  the 

tHMl  or  UIC  •«.  i*i«  lilt  • 

dismem-  partitionmg  powers,  havmg  dismembered  the  best  provm- 
i*J?^*®^ces  in  Poland  under  pretence  of  amending  its  constitutioiH 
confirmed  its  defects,  and  perpetuated  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history 
to  follow  those  dragooning  lawgivers  through  the  detail  of 
their  acts,  but  they  all  showed  that  the  object*  was  to  rein 
der  those  parts  dependent  on  the  partitioning  powers 
through  faction«and  internal  disorder,  which  it  did  not  at 
present*  suit  their  purpose  to  seize  by  their  arms. 

Russia  was  by  means  so  successful  against  the  Turks 
this  year,  as  in  former  campaigns.  Elated  with  her  victo- 
ries, she  had  refused  all  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, expecting  that  htr  conquering  forces  would  penetrate 
to  Constantinople,  and  that  she  might  dictate  the  peace  ia 
the  enemy's  capital.  Early  in  summer,  her  forces  on  the 
Danube  took  the  field,  and  after  some  partial  and  detached 
advantages,  the  grand  army' penetrating  to  the  confines  of 
Romania,  found  the  vizier  so  strongly  posted,  that  he 
could  |>revent  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  without  being 
compelled  to  hazard  a  batdc.  After  various  ni|gisterly  but 
ineffectual  movements  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  decisive 
engagement,  Romanzow  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
DanuSe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  found  himself  no 
farther  advanced  than  at  the  beginning.  In  the  Crimea 
and  the  Levant,  the  Russian  operations,  much  less  impor- 
tant, were  equally  indecisive :  the  Turks,  indeed^  ^)eiDg 
now  re  taught  the  use  of  arms,  commanded  by  an  able  and 
skilful  general  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  sol- 
diers, no  lonkjcr  afforded  certain  and  easy  victor}*. 

It  was  conceived,  that  France  and  Spain  were  this 
year  preparing  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  against  Russia,  of 


<1  Sco  the   maiiit'esloos  of  the  three  several    powers,  addressed  to 
Sl»tc  P:ii»cps,  1773. 

e  It  mH>  he  aske«l,  i»hy  t\u\  not  the  ronfedcmtc  invaders  n«irp  the 
kingiloiii  <>i  l*<»lan<t  :  Uf  the  reasons  of  this  forl>canince,  the  Anoua?  Ue^^Uer 
gi^e>a  vtTv  |.n>!wlilc  accounl.  **  ll  woa'^i  have  hetn  s  niHlter  ol  no  difficult)  W 
form  ne.M  clanns  n/wn  ux  ^rooil  u  foumiutiou  as  tho«e  which  they  haal  aiiVady 
made  ;  ixit  it  HiMiUi  u<*\  h:iv<-  i>cen  Si>  ca.->  to  have  agreed  amo^g  tbeiaaehesai 
to  iho  rlistributioa,"  Annual  Ke^ster,  1773,  p.  40. 
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^hose  progress  and  power  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  CHAP. 
jealouB.  Their  armamenfts  not  being  confined  to  the  ports  ^L 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  being  greater  than  was  necessa*  ^j^ 
vy  to  act  against  the  Russians  in  the  Levant  and  the  Archi- 
]pelago,  the  Bs^ltic  was  supposed  to  be  one  object  of  their 
destination*  France  was  believed  to  be,  through  her  inti* 
mate  connexion  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  instigating  that 
prince  to  a  war,  which  from  his  lately  acquired  absolute 
power,  he  could  the  more  readily  undertake.  The  equip- 
ments of  the  Bourbon  sovereigns,  whatever  might  be 
their  purpose,  necessarily  aroused  the  vigilance  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  powerful  fleet  was  speedily  prepared ;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Britain  at  their  respective  courts  announ- 
ced, that  if  they  interfered  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  an  English  fleet  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean 
would  frustrate  their  projects.  The  king  of  Spain^ 
always  inimical  to  this  country,  appeared  disposed  to  hos- 
tilities ;  but  the  French  king  and  ministry,  desirous  as 
they  might  be  to  check  the  progress  of  Russia,  were  far 
from  wishing  to  involve  themselves  in  a  war  with  Britain^ 
and  by  their  influence  at  Madrid  they  prevented  a  rupture* 
In  Italy,  the  pope,  who  had  so  strenuously  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  obstinately  endeavoured  to 
support  the  customary  extortion  of  his  priests,  was  now 
dead.  His  successor,  aware  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  was  of 
Kttle  consequence  out  of  his  own  diocese,  unless  support* 
ed  by  the  power  of  lay  sovereigns,  determined  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  those  princes.  To  gratify  the  united 
house  of  Bourbon,  he  suppressed  the  Jesuits  ;  but  allowed 
individuals  who  had  belonged  to  that  order,  to  remain  in 
his  dominions,  provided  they  rendered  themselves  useful, 
without  advancing  doctrines  in  support  of  their  late  insti- 
tution, or  taking  any  steps  towards  its  restoration;  and 
this  was  the  final  blow  to  the  remains  of  an  order  the  most 
celebrated  of  monkish  fraternities.  In  all  the  Roman  Atucksof 
catholic  states,  the  reduction  of  ecclesiastical  power,  begun  J{^\"*"  ^' 
with  such  effect  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  become  powei-son 
general ;  indeed,  plans  of  this  sort  were  so  hastily  adopted  *  *  ^^^' 
and  executed,  as  rather  to  manifest  that  they  sprung  from 
imitation  than  from  rational  conviction.  The  exaltation 
Vol.  I.  N  n  n 
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America 


tranquilH' 
tv,  increa- 
siiic  trade, 
flruJ  pros- 
perity. 


Britain : 

disfchiiTit 
and  licen- 
tiousness 
sub^ude. 


of  priests  far  beyond  their  due  rank  in  society,  had  been 
very  long  the  fashion,  so  their  excessive  depression  be- 
came now  the  mode  of  catholic  courts ;  an  undue  contempt 
of  ecclesiastics  was  a  favourite  sentiment  with  princes  and 
ministers  in  those  countries  wherein  they  had  very  recently 
been  regarded  with  undeserved  admiration :  those  notions, 
very  naturally,  in  the  usual  course  of  human  opinion,  run- 
ning into  opposite  extremes,  accelerated  the  progress  of 
infidelity  ;  and,  in  their  remote  consequences,  precipitated 
the  downfal  of  their  abettors. 

Though  the  stubborn  republicans  of  New  England 
continued  to  thwart  the  mother  country,  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces  were  peaceably  and  quietly  advancing 
in  population  and  prosperity.  They  seemed  resolved  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Britain,  replete  with  benefit, 
and  which  for  several  years  no  measure  or  occurrence  bad 
tended  to  intercept.  They  appeared  well  satisfied  with 
the  administration  of  lord  North,  under  which  the  chief 
objects  of  their  complaints  had  been  redressed.  Relieved 
from  the  greater  part  of  the.  obnoxious  imposts,  they  gave 
themselves  little  trouble  about  the  reservation  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  while  their  purses  were  spared,  forbore  quarrel- 
ing about  metaphysical  propositions ;  they  also  discoura- 
ged the  republican  agents  of  their  northern  neighbours. 
Bred  in  monarchical  principles,  they  did  not,  like  the  Bos- 
tonians,  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  merely 
because  it  was  a  monarchy ;  they  were  willing  to  give 
allegiance  for  protection,  though  afforded  by  the  wearer 
of  a  crown. 

At  home,  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  had  subsided ; 
the  minister,  unassuming  and  agreeable  in  his  manners, 
and  candid  in  his  opinions,  was  esteemed  able  and  success- 
ful in  his  administration.  His  plan  for  governing  India 
greatly  increased  his  own  power  and  patronage,  and  was 
yet  pleasing  to  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  restrain 
by  some  means  the  oppression,  extortion,  and  cruelty  of 
the  company's  servants ;  and  the  nation  conceived  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  his  system  to  be  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  His  new  arrangements  would,  it  was  supposed, 
bs  preventing  the  extravagance  and  depredations  of  the 
com  pan;  's  officers,  increase  this  bountiful  soufce  of  reve- 
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nue,  and  farther  diminish  the  public  burdens*     The  nation     CIIAP. 
was  at  peace    with  all  the  world,  and  apparently  likely  to  ^^^^^^. 
continue  long  to^enjoy  tranquillity;  commerce  was  increa-      yjj^ 
sine,  and   conceived  to   be   in  a  train  of  very  great  aug-  li»crcaMng 

troHc  sind 

mentation ;  and  every  thing  appeared  favourable  to  pri-  prosper!^, 
vate  and  public  prosperity.     Thus  during   lord    North's  J{J*J*p^|J.y** 
ministry,  his  country  from  being  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  ofiord 
discontent,  was   become  tranquil  and    satisfied ;   America, 
from  refusing   our   manufactures,   distressing    our    com- 
merce, and  being  almost   in  rebellion  against  our  govern- 
ment and  laws,  now  afforded  an  advantageous  market  for 
our   commodities,  enriched  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, employed  our  shipping,  exercised  our   sailors,  and 
declared  their  attachment   to  our  constitution  and  king. 
India,  from  being  the  scene  of  iniquity,  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  justice.     Our  receipts,  recently  unequal  to  our 
annual  expenditure,   now,  without  farther  burdening  the 
subject,  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  thus 
ultimately  to   lessen  the  taxes  on  the  people.      Such   was 
the  situation  and   repute    of   the  minister,  and  such  the 
opinion  and  hopes  of  the    people,  at  the  period  which  the  The  minis- 
history  has  now  reached ;  lord  North  being  in  the  meridian  the  zenith 
splendor  of  his  administration.  ofhisftme. 

Though  the  fairness  of  the  prospect  was  no  doubt 
exaggerated  by  sanguine  imaginations,  yet  to  discerning 
judgment  it  was  by  no  means  unpleasing;  tranquillity  was 
restored  at  home,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies;  some  pro- 
gress was  making  in  reducing  the  national  debt;  trade 
was  actually  increasing,  and  likely  still  farther  to  advance. 
The  effect  of  the  East  India  plan,  either  commercial  or 
political,  could  not  with  any  precision  be  ascertained ;  but 
by  restraining,  in  some  degree,  fraudulent  and  predatory 
appropriation  of  Indian  wealth,  seemed  calculated  to 
improve  the  company's  finances,  and  the  revenue  of  Bri- 
tain. Reflecting  politicians  saw,  that  the  favourable 
change  in  our  affairs  could  not  be  all  traced  to  the  minis- 
ter's counsels  or  measures,  but  they  certainly  perceived 
that  American  tranquillity  was  to  be  imputed  to  his  pro- 
positions. In  these  they  discovered  a  mind  more  inclined 
to  conciliation  than  coercion,  and  confidently  inferred  that 
lord  North  would  adhere  to  the  soothing  policy,  of  which 
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CHAP,   they  had   already  experienced  the  salutary  eflfects*     No 

^*^^,*      event  or  situation  had  occurred,  to  exhibit  lord  North  at 

1773.      ^  great  minister ;  but  there   were  hitherto  no  grounds  to 

question   his    capacity    for    successfully   conducting   the 

affairs   of  his  country,  in  circumstances  not  more  trying 

than  those  which  he  had  yet  encountered* 
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CHAP.    XIL 

Object  of  the  minister  in  his  proposition  respecting  the 
export  of  tea* — Alarm  at  Boston* — Discovery  of  t/ie 
governor's  letters  to  the  English  ministry* — News  ar- 
rives in  Boston^  that  ships  laden  zuith  tea  are  on  their 
way. — Riots. — Governor's  proclamation  is  disregarded* 
— 6'Ai/>5  arrive  at  Boston. — A  mob  throws  the  cargo  into 
the  sea. — Meeting  of  Parliament. — Kinq'^s  message  re* 
specting  the  disturbances  at  Boston^  is  discussed  in  par* 
liament. — Bill  for  blocking  up  the  port  of  Boston. — 1  he 
punishment  of  a  whole  community  for  the  acts  of  a  party 
is  defended  by  ministers.'— 'The  principle  and  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  impugned  by  opposition  as  unjust  and  un- 
wise.— Precedents  discussed. — Opposition  predict^  that 
it  will  drive  the  colonies  to  confederate  revolt.-^Thc.bill 
pusses  into  a  laiv. — Mr.  Fuller's  motion  for  repealing 
the  ditty  on  tea. — Mr.  Barkers  celebrated  speech  on 
American  faxation.^—Hoerctve  plan  of  ministers  farther 
developed. — Bill  for  changing  the  civil  government  of 
Massacliu.sctts. — Bill  for  changing  the  administration 
of  juf:tice  therein. — ^tebec  bill. — Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  prisons. — Hoxvard.*— Supplies. — Literary  property 
ascertained  by  a  decision  of  the  house  of  peers. — Session 
closes. — Expectations  and  apprehensions  from  the  coercive 
measures  of  the  legislature* 

I   COME  now  to  a  part  of  the  narrative  more    CHAP. 

Xll 

important  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of 


this  history.  I  have  to  trace  the  causes  and  the  commence-  1773, 
iTient  of  a  war,  which  in  its  progress  involved  maritime 
Europe,  and  in  its  operations  displayed  very  frequently  all 
the  strength  of  the  British  character,  in  which,  though  the 
issue  proved  unfortunate,  as  the  counsels  were  not  rarely 
unwise,  and  the  executive  conduct  not  seldom  dilatory 
and  indecisive,  yet  the  contest  was  on  the  whole  not  inglo- 
rious. The  mass  of  British  energy  was  unimpaired. 
Military  ardour  and  enterprise,  naval  skill,  courage,   and 
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CHAP,    ability,  manifested  themselves  in  all  ranks.     If  Britaio, 

^J™^  having  the  whole  force  of  her  ancient  foes  and  her  recent 

1773.     friends  and  subjects  to  combat,  did  not  come  off  victorious, 

yet  she  was  not  vanquished ;  she  indeed  lost  her  colonies, 

but  did  not  loose  her  honour. 

Various  were  the  circumstances,  both  internal  and 
external,  in  her  cabinet,  her  senate,  her  camp,  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  her  enemies,  which  tended  to  depress  our 
country  ;  but  all  did  not  effect  a  lasting  humiliation.  The 
national  exertions,    though  far  different   in  success  firooi 
those  during  which  Pitt  had  guided  her  councils,  or  Marl- 
borough headed  her  troops,  proved  that    Britain  had  oot 
degenerated.     Severely   as   the  effects  of  the   American 
war  were  immediately  felt  by  this  country,  yet  its  distant 
consequences  have  been  most  dreadful  to  continental  En- 
rope,  by  rapidly  accelerating  that  great  revolution  which 
now  overwhelms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  has  made  the  chief  abettors  of  revolt  fall  into  destruc- 
tion from  the  principles  which  that  revolt  cherished. 
Objeftof  Lord  North,  in  his  proposition  for  exporting  the 

terin^his*"  *^^*  ^^  ^^^  Company  without  paying  duty,  had  a  twofold 
proposition  object  in  view  :  to  relieve  the  company,  and  to  improve  the 

concerning       ^  rj^i^        j.  .  u    •  •    r  i        f  \u         -♦ 

the  export  revenue.  1  he  Americans,  bemg  mtormed  ol  the  act, 
viewed  it  only  in  the  latter  light.  The  associations  against 
importing  tea,  were  still  in  existence;  although,  except  m 
Massachusetts  bay,  little  regarded  ;  and  the  promulgation 
of  this  scheme  revived  their  spirit  in  the  more  moderate 
colonies,  but  in  Massachusetts  it  excited  great  rage  and 
alarm.  It  was  foreseen,  that  if  the  tea  were  once  intro- 
duced and  landed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  its 
sale  and  consumption,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  duty,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to 

Alurm  at  oppose  taxation.  As  tea  had  been  clandestinely  imported 
even  to  Boston,  the  dealers,  who  were  very  numerous, 
were  afraid  that  the  trade  might  bo  taken  out  of  their 
bauds,  and  become  entirely  dependent  on  the  consigned 
of  the  East  India  conipanv.  These,  from  the  connexion 
now  subsisting  between  the  company  and  the  administra- 
tion, were  gentlemen  who  favoured  government,  and  were 
of  course  unpopular  in  New  England. 


•ftea. 


Uoston. 
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TheKe  was  another  circumstance  also,  which  rendered  chap. 
these  colonists  more  inimical  than  ever  to  government,  ^** 
and  consequently  more  determined  to  oppose  its  measures  ^^^^^ 
and  misconstrue  its  intentions*  Some  years  before  this  Discovery 
time,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts  ^^^^ 
had  written  confidential  letter?  to  official  persons  in  Eng-  leuen  to 
land,  containing'  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  \\X  niab- 
affairs,  and  of  the  temper,  dispositions,  and  designs  of  the  ^^"* 
leaders  in  that  province.  They  alleged,  that  a  republi- 
can spirit  prevailed  there,  which  would  resist  the  measures 
cf  Britain,  however  equitable ;  that  to  reduce  the  inhabi- 
tants to  obedience,  coercion  was  necessary ;  and  that  a 
considerable  change  of  the  constitution  and  system  of 
government  was  requisite,  to  ensure  the  subordination  of 
the  colony ;  and  proposed,  that  the  alteration  should  be 
such  as  would  abridge  their  liberties*  By  some  means 
not  yet  discovered,  doctor  Franklin,  agent  for  the  pro- 
vince in  England,  got  the  letters  into  his  possession* 
Franklin  was  also  deputy  postmaster-general  for  America, 
an  office  which  he  held  from  the  appointment  of  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  from  gratitude,  therefore,  he  might  have 
been  presumed  to  be  attached  to  his  employers.  Perhaps 
the  possessor  of  the  letters  might,  on  this  supposition^ 
have  shown  them  to  him,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  opin- 
ion respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Americans ;  but  howso- 
ever he  might  have  discovered  them,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he,  who  must  have  seen  their  nature  and  tendency, 
would  not  have  published  papers  which  must  necessarily 
embroil  the  governor  and  the  colonies.  Franklin,  never- 
theless, did  make  them  known,  by  transmitting  them  to  the 
provincial- assembly  then  sitting  at  Boston.  The  animo- 
*  aity  and  indignation  excited  by  their  perusal  were,  as  the 
informer  must  have  foreseen,  very  violent.  The  assem- 
bly sent  a  deputation  to  inquire  whether  the  governor 
acknowledged  the  signatures ;  and  the  subscription  being 
owned,  they  prepared  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  be 
presented  to  the  king,  charging  the  governor  with  betray- 
ing his  trust  by  giving  partial  and  false  information, 
declaring  him  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  ancl  praying  for  his 
removal  from  office.  This  new  source  of  discord  rendered 
the    Bostonians    more  open  to   other  causes.     The  can- 
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CHAP,    signees  of  the  East  India  company  were  chiefly  of  the 
^^,^„^^  family  and  nearest  connexions  of  the  gbvernor  and  deputy 
1773.      governor^  and  were  thus  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  hatred 
of  the  Bostonians. 
Ncwsar-  In  the  month  of  November,  intelligence  was  received 

Bo^i  .r\f  ^^^'  three    ships  laden  with  tea  were  on  their  passage  to 
the:*:,-       Bo.^ton.  Tumults,  violence,  and  riot,  were  excited,  to  fright- 
aliiob  \ii'.\r-  '^^^  ^''^'  consignees  Irom  actmg  m  their  mtended  capacity. 
with  tea      Somt,  of    the  company's    agents  were  so  intimidated  as  to 
yi^'j  *  m  this  !  .\  i^r.s  violence,  and  to  relinqiMsh  their  appoint- 
ni'r:-^.  \:k'-  ot'  .is  n^olv^d  to  di!«r.hc.r^e  tht-ir  duty.   Com- 
m.  ■'  -.  ut'v  •    .;ppointeil    in    dilttreru  ton'ns,    to  which  the 
co:v;tirivj:rs    di'I.p:.itecl    much    greater  powers  than  jusdy 
and  ie>^  illy  liiey  possessed   tbLniselvts.      Thf.*)   authorized 
the  depntifs  to  inspect  the  boolcs  of  merchants,  to  impose 
tests,  anil  to  inflict  panishmmt  on  those  who  resisted  their 
tyrannical  prcjceedinj^s.      These  violent  measures  were  not 
confined  to  the  province   of  Massachusetts,  but  extended 
to  the  other  colonies  ;  it  was,  however,  at  Boston  that  they 
lUots.         proceeded  to  flagrant  outrage.     There  the  populace,  with 
the  imperious  insolence  of  a  democratical  mob,  command- 
ed the  agents  to  relinquish  their  appointments;   but  those 
gentlemen  refused  to  deviate  from  engagements  which  jus- 
tice   sanctioned,    and    law    authorized ;    and    the    rioten 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  refractory  consignees,    whom 
they  obliged    to    take    refuge    in    Castle  William.     The 
Governor's  governor  issued  a  procL\m.\tion,    commanding  the  civil 
prociama-   magistrates  to  suppress  the    riots,  and  protect  the  peace- 
able and  well  disposed  inhabitants^ ;   but  the  proclamation 
isdisrc-       was  disregarded  and  despised,  and  the  sheriff  insulted  for 
**"  attempting  to  read  it  at  one    of  the  illegal  meetings.     In 

Ship^ar-  December  1773,  three  ships  belonging  to  the  company 
mc  with  jirrived  at  Boston  ;  and  the  very  day  on  which  they  come 
to  port,  one  of  the  first  objects  that  they  beheld  was  a  cus- 
tomhouse officer  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  riotous  mulu- 
tude,  because  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  populace  manifested  so  general  a  spirit  of  enmity  and 
revenge  against  all  whom  they  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  importation  of  tea,   that  the  captains  were  afraid 
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to  attempt   the  landing  of  their  cargoes,   and  ofli^rfd  to    Cli\P. 
return  to  England,  if  they  couid  obtain  the   proper  dis-  ^  ^J.,^  ^ 
charges    from   the  consignees,  the  customhouse,   and  the    ^  |-;3 
governor :   but  though  these  officers  u^ould  not  venture  to 
land  the  tea,  they  relused  to  give  the  captains  a  discharge 
while  iheir  cargoes  remained  on  board,  for  the  delivery  of 
which  ihey   were   engaged  by   the  company.      A  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants   hud  expressed  a  determination   to  send 
the  cargoes  and  ships  back  to  England,  and  applied  to  the 
customhouse  for  a  clearance,  and  to  the  governor  for  leave 
for  the. ships  to   pass  Castle  William;   and  the   refusal  of 
both  b(  ing  reported,   the    Americans   apprehended  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  government  officers  to  land  the  tea 
privately,  which  would  render  it  impossible   to  prevent  its 
gradual  sale,  and  consequently  the  taxation,  which  the  Bos- 
tonians  abhorred.     To  oppose  this,  a   number  of  armed  a  mob 
men,  in  the  evening  of  the  18lh  of  December,  disguised  as  carRi^VSi- 
Indians,  boarded   the   ships,  and   threw   the  cargoes  into  toUMiM. 
the  sea* 

Bkfore  the  news  of  this  outrage  arrived  in  England,      ^^*- 
parliament  had  assembled*     That  uugust  body  met  on  the  parlm. 
13th   of  January    1774.     The    principal    subjects   of  the  ™*^"^* 
king^s     spc  ech     were,    the    pacific    disposition    of   other 
foreign  powers,  though  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key still  continued ;   a  general  recommendation  to  employ 
our  tranquillity  from  abroad   in   improving  our  condition 
at  home,  and  especially    to  prosecute   such  measures  as 
should  tend  to  advance  our  commerce  and  revenue.     Un- 
der these   heads,  he  recommended  them  to  pay  particular 
attention    to    the   gold  coin,  which  was   then  very  much 
impaired.      On  the  disputes   of  Amc^rica  his   majesty  did 
not  enter,  as  no  information  had  vet  been  received  of  the 
violent  proceedings   of  the  colonists  during   the  recess  of 
parliament.      In   February,  however,  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  riot   in  Boston;   and  on  the  7th    of  March,  a  mes-  Mcmgeof 
sage  was  delivered  from  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  com-  j!|!^,J^!^tfn- 
nions   bv   lord    North,  purporting,  that  in  consequence  of  the  crwtur- 
the  unwarrantable  practices   carried    on  in    America,   a.ia  Bobtun; 
particularly    the   O'Urageous  proceedings   at   the  town   and 
port  of   Boston,  with  a  view  of  oi>sLriictinQj  ihe  commerce 
of  this  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds    and  preten»  es  imme- 
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diately  subversive  of  the  constitution,  it  was  thought  fit 
CO  lay  the  whole  matter  before  parliament.  -  The  king  con* 
fided  as  well  in  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
majesty's  authority,  as  in  their  attachment  to  the  general 
interest  and  welfare  of  all  his  dominions.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  not  only  enable  him  effectually  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  be  most  likely  to  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  these  disorders,  but  would  also  take  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  what  farther  regulations  and  perma- 
nent provisions  might  be  necessary  to  be  established  for 
better  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  just 
dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  This  message  being  delivered,  a 
great  number  of  papers  were  laid  before  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  copies  and  extracts  of  letters  from  the  different 
magistrates  and  officers,  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  many  other  documents  both 
authentic  and  important.  An  address  to  his  majesty  was 
proposed,  strongly  expressing  the  readiness  of  parliament 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  royal  message^ 
Though  this  motion  was  carried  without  a  division,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  general  discussion  of  American  affairs,  and 
of  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  inquiries  which  should 
be  made.  Members  of  opposition  admitted,  that  Ame- 
rica was  in  a  very  disordered  state  ;  but  contended,  that 
the  disturbances  arose  from  one  radical  cause,  taxation; 
and  until  that  was  removed,  discontent  would  always  con- 
tinue in  the  colonies.  They  ought  to -inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans  who  had  resisted  government, 
and  punish  them  according  to  the  guilt  established  by 
pr<  of.  They  ought  also  to  examine  the  system  of  vio- 
lence which  had  provoked,  and  of  weakness  which  had 
encouraged,  their  resistance.  The  house  could  only  sup- 
port ministers,  after  investigating  their  conduct,  and  find- 
ing it  wise  and  equitable  ;  therefore  a  strict  retrospect  into 
their  management  was  essentially  connected  with  so 
inqiiry  concerning  the  state  of  America.  If  they  had 
nctid  prudcntl}',  such  a  review  would  terminate  to  their 
honour  ;  but  if  unwisely,  it  behoved  parliament  not  to 
enouracfe  weakness  ar.cl  ignorance.  The  retrospect  here 
proposed  was  not  for  a  judicial  purpose,  lo  have  mini<lcr<i 
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tried  or  punished  ;  but  a  deliberative,  to  direct  the  con-  chap. 
duct  of  the  legislature.  Ministers  warmly  opposed  this  J|[]i_^ 
twofold  consideration  of  the  subject ;  and  contended,  that  ... 
the  inquiry  should  be  confined  to  the  mere  misbehaviour 
of  the  Bostonians.  Were  it  to  extend  to  other  subjects, 
it  would  retard  a  business  peculiarly  pressing ;  and  also 
encourage  the  disaffected  colonists,  by  inducing  them  to 
suppose  that  there  was  in  the  British  parliament  a  dispo* 
sition  to  Lessen  their  guilt  by  throwing  blame  on  the  exe- 
cutive government.  The  proposed  retrospect  was  there- 
fore not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  dangerous :  although 
ministers  did  not  here  prove  that,  in  examining  subjects  of 
deliberative  measures,  it  was  better  to  rest  contented  with 
part  of  the  facts  than  to  scrutinize  the  whole  (and  that 
was  the  amount  of  their  argument,^)  yet  they  succeeded 
in  persuading  parliament  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  vio- 
lence and  outrages  of  the  Americans,  without  seeking  to 
trace  the  causes.  On  this  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts, 
the  British  legislators  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  preservation  or  loss  of  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  empire.  As  the  grounds  of  their  procedure 
were  partial,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
iiave  investigated  the  parts  which  they  professed  to  con- 
sider, before  they  passed  any  laws  upon  them  :  it  will  be 
presently  seen,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  cog- 
.  nizance  of  the  case  preceded  delivery  of  judgment.  Par- 
liament agreeing  to  inquire  on  the  partial  system  proposed 
bv  government,  ministers  contended,  that  two  subjects 
must  be  obtained,  satisfaction  to  the  East  India  company 
for  the  loss  which  they  had  incurred  by  the  destruction  of  the 
tea ;  and  reparation  to  the  honour  of  Britain,  for  the  insult 
which  was  offered  to  it  in  the  forcible  transgression  of  its 
laws.  They  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  in 
hoc  having  employed  the  military  force  of  the  castle  and 
ships  of  war  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  cargoes : 
the  leading  men  in  Boston  had,  they  alleged,  always 
remonstrated  against  the  interposition  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  had  imputed  the  past  disturbances  to  their  inter- 
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CKAP.    ference.        Mr.    Hutchinson  manifested    great   prudence 
^^^^^_^  and  discretion  in  forbearinfi^  an   employment  of  his  torce, 
j.-^      which  would  have  htren  irritating  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  might  well  have  hoped,  that  by  thus  confiding  in 
their  conduct,   and  trusting  to  the  civil  power,  he  should 
have    quieted    their    tumidtuous  violence,  and   preserved 
the  public  peace.      The  event,  however,  proved   contrary 
to  his    wtrll-groiinded   expectations  ;  the    disposition  and 
temper  of  the  Bostonians,    freed    from    the    influence    of 
fear,  had  been  fairly  tried,  and  had  fully  manifested  them* 
seUcs ;   and  their  conduct  had  demonstrated,  that  it  was 
impossibl*.*  fi»r  the  powers    now   vested   in  government  to 
prevent  atrocious  outrages.      Our  commerce,  it    was    now 
evident,  could  no  long^-r  be  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Boston; 
and    it  was    absolutrly   necessary,  that   some   other  port 
should   be    found   for  receiving   our    merchandise.      The 
Rill  for       minister  therefore    prr)ppsf  d,   for  the   purpose  of  private 
uitil.e  "ort  indemnification  and  public  satisfiiction,  a  bill  for  shutting  up 
of  BosioM.    jj^^.  p^j.^  ^j.^  Boston,  a;ul  prohibiting  the  lading  or  unlading 

of  id!  goods  or  nurc  h-mdise  (except  storts  for  his  majestv'^l 
service,  and  pn»visir)ns  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi* 
tir.its)  at  any  pKice  \\iiiiin  its  precincts,  from  and  aftt-r  the 
l«:t  '^^  |unr,  until  it  should  anoear  to  his  mniestv,  that 
p{  i  e  and  obedience  to  the  laws  v.'ere  so  fiir  restored  in 
liv  t  )wn  of  Boston,  that  trade  niitjht  again  be  safely  car- 
ried on,  and  his  nv.iit.'.st\ 's  customs  be  dulv  collected.  Id 
that  cnse,  his  n^.iij'.-siv  nii<::ht,  by  procli.maiion,  open  the 
Iruljour;  bur  not  t  vcn  then,  until  it  should  app<rar  that 
s;^tist:ictioi'  hiul  bvtn  made  to  the  Kast  India  coninanv  for 
the  tivstructlon  of  thiirtrn,  aii'l  also  to  those  who  had  suf- 
ferer! h\  the  riots  at  liu-  timi-  i>f  its  arrival  at  Bo^^ton.** 
Thcvnn-  Lord    Noktu   (>!»s*.ivtMl   durinc:  the   progress    of  the 

**v'h'.ir*'  ^'^^  ^^^-^^  ^"  ^"^  coinitJuni:i-s  fr)r  xh-Ar  neglect  in  not  pun- 
G»»:  Mr.tini-  ishiu'^  off  lues  coinnrnt^'d  wliliin  th.ir  limits,  was  justified 
act** '{a  bv  si'verii  prrci  dents.  in  kinfj;  v.niirkstne  secontl  s  time, 
r^'Vi'l"  when  ])r,  I.  !mb  wa'  killeii  bv  unknown  persons,  the  cit\ 
miiiiiicni.  of  Loncl' .:"i  Wis  fiiiv  »1  ;  wlun  captain  Portrus  was  vioKnt- 
Iv  iMvl  iik-^ai'n-  p'U  to  dciiih  by  a  mob,  the  eity  of  Kdin- 
l;i:r.,h  v.-as  lin;  d  and  oth*r\vi>e  piniisbed  ;   and   when    Mr. 
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Campbell's  house  at  Glasgow  was  pulled  down,  part  of  the  CHAP, 
tcvcnue  of  the  town  was  sequestrated  to  make  good  the  ^"' 
damage*  Bostoti,  he  observed,  was  much  more  criminal  j^.^ 
than  either  of  the  three  cities  that  he  had  mentioned ;  that 
town  had  been  upwards  of  seven  years  in  riot  and  confu- 
sion ;  and  there  all  the  disturbances  in  America  had  ori- 
ginated* By  this  bill,  Boston  might  certainly  suffer;  but 
she  deserved  to  suffer,  and  she  would  suffer  far  loss  pun- 
ishment than  her  delinquencies  merited :  the  duration  of 
her  punishment  was  entirely  in  her  own  power ;  whenever 
she  should  make  satisfaction  for  her  past  injuries,  and  give 
full  assurance  of  her  future  obedience,  his  majesty  would 
doubtless  restore  her  to  her  former  situation,  and  open  her 
port.  The  present  was  a  crisis  which  demanded  vigour  ; 
for  it  was  necessary  to  convince  America,  that  Britain 
would  not  suffer  her  laws,  her  government,  and  the  rights 
of  her  subjects  to  be  violated  with  impunity*  It  might  be 
inlleged  (ministers  said)  that  the  plan  was  wise  and  just, 
but  that  the  execution  would  be  difficult ;  to  this  thev 
replied^  that  though  the  friends  of  British  authority  in 
America  might  suffer  a  little  from  their  adherence  to  the 
cause,  which  ^was  unpopular  among  the  infatuated  Bosto- 
nians,  and  our  merchants  might  experience  some  diminu- 
tion of  trade  from  the  determination  of  malcontents  to 
refuse  British  commodities,  and  from  the  exclusion  of 
commerce  from  this  port,  the  inconvenience  of  either 
would  be  temporary  and  short.  The  present  and  propo- 
sed measures  would  either  induce  or  cothpel  those  deluded 
men  to  return  to  their  duty.  No  military  force  would  be 
requisite  to  carry  them  into  execution,  for  four  or  five  fri- 
gates would  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  our  double  purpose ; 
but  even  if  military  force  were  wanted,  it  could  act  effectual- 
ly without  bloodshed.  The  other  colonies,  it  was  expected, 
would  approve  of  the  proper  punishment  being  inflicted  on 
those  who  had  disobeyed  the  laws :  but,  even  were  they 
to  combine  with  the  rioters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
consequences  of  this  rebellion  would  res^  nf>t  with  us,  but 
.with  themselves  :  we  were  only  answerable  that  our  mea- 
sures should  be  just  and  equitable. 

During   the  progress  of  thf  bill,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, deprecating  its    acceptance,  upon  a  very  plain  prin- 
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CI  pie  of  jurispmdence,  that  no  man  or  men  can  Jusihf  t^ 
condemned  xvithout  being  heard;  that  the  charges  against 
the  Bostonians  were  adduced  on  the  report  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  was  notoriously  at  variance  with  that  town  and 
the  whole  province ;  that  the  proposed  measure  proceeded 
from  the  accusation  of  an  enemy,  on  which  partial  ground 
it  contained  a  sentence  delivered,  without  hearing  the 
accused  party :  the  outrages  committed  were  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Boston;  for  the  harbour 
was  under  the  command  of  the  executive  power,  and  the 
governor,  not  the  city  of  Boston,  was  answerable  for  a 
neglect  of  authority  there*  In  the  alleged  precedents  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  cases  were  totally  dissimilar; 
the  offences  had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  citit'S,  and  no  judgment  had  been  passed,  until  the 
cause  was  fully  canvassed,  after  hearing  both  parties*^ 
This  was  the  purport  of  the  petitions,  one  of  which,  frooi 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  North  America,  was  heard,  bnt 


i  The  following  str^tcnient,  drawn  up  from  the  petition^  und  Trom  the 
iiitp  of  nifiiilK'i*^iuitiiK'al  to  the  Uoftoii  |>art  bill,  and  puUiihed  in  the  | 
uoiks  of  tlio  ticiis,  sIiOAS  the  aUaiilutc  inapplicability  uf  Purteus'i  noted 
tlio  riot  at  Mosioii. 
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"n(;:;nn  the  l'»l!i  «»f  Kci»riian',  1737, 
ai.rt  t  hIi'i!  JuiiC  .Ist,  h:t«iiig  roiitinued 
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rii'  ;ii-.-!r(«.f  anil  ipaj^isitnitos  of  F.din- 
bisivb,  \\\"  j  "l^rtH  of  St'iniaiMl,  ami 
ij.;  iiv  oiher  viitrK>5»cs  c\i«n.iucii  at  the 
b;i  •  «''t"  tin'  honsi' 

<'nuti',cl  ami  vvM-onco  f<sr  thi*  inap*- 
tr.'i  <  ;ti.«l  i»t\    ?i'!\  h  :u't|  j4t  thr  l»:«r. 

Tmo  niomV-rs  Inr  l*'.«'ir»l  »ir;;h,  ti>r*y- 
fi\f  fill*  *^c''tlMn«l,  ill  \\\v  lower  Iioum  i 
1!,.'  "ixt' tM  ill  ilu'  u,";'».r. 

<'li:«rjj«* — an  o\crt  hi  t  «»r rebellion,  anil 

a:i  ;^li•»*■iol.^  DiiM'ii.';  pr^•^e<l  otj  u  |'»H 
Ik •^.  ;«i*d  by  roni;H'leiit  tv"nU-iie  «». 

I  :  ■  'liiriil  c.»  .u-j  s'luf :*  belli  bctueen 
th.  :  •■  Vii>e?,  I'"*  compare  the  evi- 
dence, kc. 

i'uii»-li.iie:it— ;i  tine  of  Ji»»l. 


r*r<v)f<~ionmaU  of  tbc  Iurd«  and  t<mi- 
int. II-  ill  \7^7t  agamx  tudiiibur^h  and 
rh*^  bilL 


;S  AGAINST 

Boston, 

ncfCati   the  l-fth,  and  oii<krd  :ilst  flf 
March,   1774,  being  ia  nil   bevenic 
da  vs. 

V  Itnesses   examined    by    the   pi" 
council,  and  Uicir  e% ideacc  auppi 


I'lie  agent  refused  a  hearing  at  ikt 

bar 

Not  one  member  for  Bostoit  in  eitfccr 

bouse,  nor  for  all  or  any  pa:-t  of  AibC" 

rir.'i,  nor  e\  en  a  %oice  in  cleetin,;;  one- 
Charge — a    riot  and  lrc&|ias«e«;  M 

evidence,  and  no  liearin;;. 

Not  one  conference. 


Pnnishiaent — thf  :«is$  i\\  their  I^WV 
to  the  i>ijnr>  of  the  to^n,  at  th**  lr-utr« 
rale,  SUiViiDI.  The  re<i*ration  rt 
their  port,  hj  «'  ihr  u-r  ofjhi  ir  ;'»^"i-t'r- 
t>  lett  at  the  king's  li terry  :  :it'terltM:} 
>ii:ill  hR%e  pjud  fur  iMlten  le:«  ihc  prtcr 
of  MMirid,  to  (he  anirnint  of  .^■.i«t>i. 

Pn>«>f  .-jonrnahut  the  lon*>  amj  <>\» 
muns  17r4.  and  UteBf^ton  ;"^i-tt».:i 
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sot  regarded ;  another,  presented  by  the  agent  of  Massa-   CHAP, 
ehusetts  Bay  for  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  was  not  recei-  ^^.^^.^ 
vcd.  The  bill  was  opposed  in  the  house,  on  the  two  grounds      j^-^ 
of  justice    and  expediency.     The  arguments  on   the  first 
head  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  were  employed 
by  the  petitioners,  that  the  whole  city  of  Boston  was  pun- 
ished for  an  offence  not  committed  within  its  jurisdiction, 
And  without    being  heard   in    its  own  vindication  ;   it  was 
besides    alleged,    that  even    if   the    culpability    had    been 
admiued,  the  punishment   far  exceeded  the  crime.      Cor- 
porations, for  neglecting  to  suppress    tumults  within  their 
jurisdiction,  had  been  frcquentl)   fined,  but  never  deprived 
of  the  means  of  industry  and  trade.     The  restoration  of 
their  port  being  rendered  dependent  upon  the  king,  became 
Ml  fact  dependent    on   the  king's  ministers ;  and  thus  the 
Sostonians  were  placed,  without  a  trial,  in   a  situation  in 
which  they   must   incur   commercial  ruin,  or  comply  with 
ministerial  mandates.      Besides,  intelligence  had  arrived* 
that  tea  had  been  destroyed  in  most  of  the  other  colonies 
as  well  as  Massachusetts ;  why  then  make  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  punishing  a  part,  until  they  had  examined  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  ?      It  was  contrary  to  justice,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects,  to  be  taxed  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  and  all  the  disaflPection  and  resis- 
tance  had  arisen  from  taxation,  combined  with  the  weak 
and    wavering    systems    of    ministry.        Administration, 
aware  of  the  real  cause,  eagerly  stifled  inquiry,  and  called 
upon  legislature  to  act  upon  their  assertions  and  those  of 
their  agents.     The   law  was  inexpedient  in  a  commercial 
view,  as  our  trade  must  suffer,  and  that  not  by  preclusion 
from  Boston  only ;  for  other  colonies  were  equally  inimi- 
ical  to  the  tea  duty  as  Massachusetts,  and  had  discontinued, 
or  at  least  diminished,  their  trade  with  Britain.      It  was 
politically    hurtful ;  as    it  would   irritate   and   tempt  the 
colonies  to  resist,  instead  of  intimidating  them  to  submit ; 
in  short,  it  was  the  offspring  of  narrow  understanding,  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  series  of  consequences  which 
would   and    must  result  from  such   a  law.      In    various 
opinions  and  sentiments  the   colonies    were    divided,    but 
on  the  subject  of   taxation  they  were  unanimous.     Thus 
ministers  and  their  supporters  were  taking  the  very  means 


lav. 


CHAP,  to  drive  to  a  confederacy,  pRnriDce^eoneof  which  mghi 
^'^'  have  been  kept  separately^  and  in  the  iptt  rests  of  ihe 
^jjj^  mother  country;  and  the  combination  would  nect^sarily 
OpT>ositioo  produce  a  forcible  r^istance  to  Britflint  which,  whatever 
FhKt  itwili  should  be  its  ultimate  issue,  must  be  pernicious  to  the  can* 
drive  the  tending  parties.  These  reasons,  however  forcible  they 
oontedcra-  Wcfc,  had  no  influence  with  the  majority  of  the  parliaoicnt; 
Bunr^asl  the  1)111  was  carried  through  both  houses,  and  passed  into 
scdintoa    a  law,  after  a  discussion  of  seventeen  days« 

The  historian  who  impartially  considers  this  momen- 
tous law,  with  all  the  circumstances  from  which  directly 
or  indirectly  it  arose,  will  allow,  that  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  dicuited 
by  principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  coostitutionid 
authority  of  the  British  government  over  its  subjects  ; 
diat  in  opposing  taxation,  they  h^d  manifested  a  demo- 
cratical  spirit,  not  only  in  declarations  and  writings,  but 
by  acts  of  atrocious  outrage  ;  that  it  was  very  natural  for 
ministers  to  be  incensed  against  the  avowers  of  such  doc- 
trines, and  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  :  but  ixe  will 
also  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fluctuation  o£ 
mildness  and  harshness,  coercion  and  indulgence,  (the  con* 
ciliatory  measures  being  proposed  only  after  rigorous 
experiments  had  been  found  ine£Fectual,)  enraged  the  colo- 
nists against  the  mother  country  for  her  apprehended  inten- 
tions, without  leading  them  to  fear  her  power*  In  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of  tl)e  riot  ia 
Boston,  the  historian  must  discover  a  violence  and  ptecipi*- 
fancy  which  more  oi)viously  displayed  the  impulse  •  of 
anger,  than  discriminating  justice  cautiously  examioing^ 
every  circumstance,  or  expanded  wisdom  viewing  causev, 
operations,  and  their  consequences.  The  impartial  reader 
must  see,  that  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  mo«t 
important  in  its  judicial  operation,  l|ut  infinitely  more 
momentous  in  its  political  efforts,  was  passed  when  the 
legislative  assembly  was  in&iuenced  by  passion. 

The  Boston  port  bill  being  passed,  a  fleet  of  four  slupi 
of  war  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Boston  |  and  as  a  military 
force  was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to 
obtdience,  general  Gage,,  commander  in  chief  in  America, 
was   appointed   governor  of  Massachusetts    Bay,   in    the 
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room  of  Mr*  Hutchinson,  who  had  asked  leave  to  return    ch.\p« 
to  £ngland.     For  the  execution  of  the  act,  powers  were 
granted  to  Gage,  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to      ,^^ 
bestow  pardons  for  treason  and   all  other  crimes,  and  to 
remit  fines  and  forfeitures  to  offenders   whom  he  should 
thmk  proper  objects  of  mercy. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  Mr.  Rose  Ful- 
ler made  a  motion  for  repealing  the  duty  on  tea,  the  only 
remaining  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Townshend's  plan  of 
1 767,  so  obnoxious  to  America.  While  parliament,  he 
said,  punished  the  outrages  of  the  licentious  and  riotous^ 
it  was  wise  to  gratify  the  well-affected  colonists.  The 
greater  number  even  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to 
Che  mother  country  was  inimical  to  taxation;  the  duty 
was  itself  trifling,  and  its  abandonment  would  be  a  very 
•mall  sacrifice,  were  it  either  to  preserve  or  restore  trails 
quillity  to  the  provinces*  The  arguments  of  most  speak- 
ers on  this  subject  were  nearly  the  same  as  had  beea 
employed  in  former  discussions.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Barke's 
however,  delivered  a  speech  on  American  taxation,  which  ^**rat«d 
renders  this  motion  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophi-  Amcrieaa 
cal  and  political  eloquence.      His  ground  of  argument  was,      ^^'^^ 

EXPEDIENCE  PROVED  FROM  EXPERIENCE.        He    traced   the 

history  of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  policy  of  this 
country,  from  their  first  setdement  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the 
former  policy.  The  measures  of  the  king's  ministers  were, 
he  said,  a  deviation  from  that  system ;  a  deviation  unjust 
both  to  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Having  pursued  their 
history  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  at  which  he  spoke, 
he  divided  it  into  periods,  described  and  characterised  each 
period,  and  the  principal  actors  by  whom  they  were 
respectively  influenced,  with  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of 
both  the  colonies  and  the  parent  state ;  he  deduced  from 
the  whole  the  following  recommendation :  ^^  Leave  the 
^*  Americans  as  they  anciendy  stood  ;  they  and  we,  and 
^^  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that 
system.  Oppose  the  ancient  policy  and  practice  of  the 
empire^  as  a  rampart  against  the  speculations  of  innova- 
tions^ and  they  will  stand  on  a  manly  and  sure  ground.'' 
In  a  few  lines  he  marked  the  prominent  features  of  minis- 
VoL.  I.  P  P  P 
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CHAP,  terial  policy,  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  historical  truth* 
^^"^  **  Never  have  the  servants  of  the  state  looked  at  the  whok 
1774.  ^^  of  your  complicated  interests  in  one  connected  view: 
**  they  have  taken  things  by  bits  and  scraps,  just  as  they 
^^  pressed,  without  regard  to  their  relations  and  dependen* 
*^  cies :  they  never  had  any  system,  right  or  wrong,  but 
^*  only  occasionally  invented  some  miserable  tale  of  the  day, 
^  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties  into  which  they 
^^  had  proudly  strutted."  Ministers  opposed  the  motion, 
because  a  repeal  at  such  a  time  would  show  fluctuation 
and  inconsistency,  which  would  defeat  the  good  effects  of 
the  vigorous  plan  that,  after  too  long  remissness,  was  at 
last  adopted.  The  motion  was  negatived.  The  disposi> 
tion  to  carry  things  to  extremities  with  America  was 
become  very  general.  As  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was 
much  condemned,  and  its  authors  greatly  decried  by  the 
ministerial  adherents,  they  formed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  that  strong  measures  would  prove  ultimatdij 
successful. 
Coe^dire  The  Boston  port  bill  was  only  a  part  of  the   coercift 

mivUt-r*    plan    which  administration  had  now  adopted.      The  civil 
▼closed ^*  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  inadequate,  minis- 
ters allt  gt  d,  to  the  supprtssion  of  tumults  and  the  presenta- 
tion ol   the  peace.      To    remedy   this  defect,   an    act  was 
passed,    which  should   deprive  the  lower  house  of  assem- 
bly in  Massachusetts  Bay  of  the  privilege  of  eleciing  the 
members   of  the  council,   and   vest   that    privilege   in  the 
crown ;   authorize  the  kinj;,  or  his  substitute  the  governor, 
to    appoint    the    judges,     magistrates,    and    sheriffs,   and 
empower  the    sherift's   to  summon  and  return  juries;  and, 
for  the    prevention  of  factious    assemblies,    prohibit  town 
meetings  from  being  called    by  the  select  men,  unless  with 
Bill  for       ^^*^  consent   of  the    governor.^      In  support  of   the  bill,  it 
chai'Ring     ^as  alleged,  that  the  force  of  the  civil  power   consists  in 

til*-  civil  •  .        1  I  ^  ,  , 

gtvtri  -       the  posse  covntatis^  but  the  posse  are  the  very  people  vho 

MhiIrucHu-  commit  the  riots.      If  the  democratic  part  disregarded  the 

setts.  laws,  how  were  they  to  be  enforced  by  the  governor  ?      He 

could  neither  appoint  nor  remove  magistrates  ;   that  powtr 

was  vested  in  the   council,  the   members   of  which  were 

k  Stcdinftirs  Uiston*,  \ol.  i.  p.  89. 
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depeBdent  upon  the  people.  The  civil  magistrate  caught  CHAP. 
the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  people  among  whom  he  ^'^' 
lived  ;  from  them  he  ultimately  derived  his  appointment  ;  ..^ 
and,  though  the  military  forces  were  ever  so  numerous 
and  active,  they  could  not  move  to  support  magistracy^  as 
no  magistrate  could  call  upon  them  for  assistance.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  alter  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  and  to  form 
them  upon  the  model  of  the  royal  governments  in  the 
more  southern  colonies.  It  was  objected  to  the  bill,  that 
it  was  an  arbitrary  and  dangerous  measure  to  take  away 
the  civil  constitution  of  a  whole  people  secured  by  a  char- 
ter, the  validity  of  which  was  not  so  much  as  questioned 
at  law,  upon  loose  allegations  of  delinquencies  and  defects, 
without  evidence  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  an  act* 
The  pretence  of  annulling  the  charter  to  strengthen 
government,  could  not  stand  the  test  of  examination ;  for  the 
colonies,  already  regulated  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
bill,  were  no  less  inimical  to  taxation,  than  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  part  of  the  act  which  affected  juries,  was  fra-  / 
med,  without  any  pretence  of  abuse ;  and  the  case  of  captain 
'Preston  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  show,  that  juries  could  act 
justly  even  at  the  expense  of  popularity .  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances was  not  the  system  of  polity  ;  it  was  the  imposition 
of  taxes  which  had  rendered  the  people  dissatisfied,  as  well 
in  the  royal  governments  as  in  the  other ;  and  no  remedy 
would  be  efficient,  without  the  removal  of  the  cause 
This  act  had  a  quite  contrary  tendency ;  instead  of  giving 
strength  to  government,  it  was  calculated  to  annihilate  the 
remains  of  British  authority  in  the  colonies.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Bollan,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  province,  praying  that  the  bill  might  not  pass  until 
advice  should  arrive  from  the  colony,  and  that  they  might 
be  heard  in  their  own  defence  by  counsel,  before  their  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
charters,  was  subverted.  In  the  conclusion  they  made  a 
very  strong  and  pathetic  entreaty  to  the  house  to  consider, 
^^  that  the  restraints  which  such  acts  of  severity  impose, 
^^  are  ever  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  hatred ;  in  a 
'*  distress  of  mind  which  cannot  be  described,  the  peti- 
^*'  tioners  conjure  the  house  not  to  convert  that  zeal  aad 


^^  HWdHlT  QV  TUB 


CHAP.    ^  afleaioB  which  has   hithcrlo   mtied   ereiy   American 
?^*1^     *^  hand  and  heart  in  the  interests  of  England,  into  pas- 
.       *^  sions  the  most  painful  and  pi^mtctous ;  they   most  ear- 
""  ncstly  beseech  the  house  not  to  attempt  reducing  them 
*^  to  a  state  of  slavery^   which  the  English  prindpka  of 
^^  liberty  that  they  inherit  from  their  mother^^country  will 
'^  render  worse  than  death ;  and  that  die  house   will  not, 
^  by  passing  these  bills^  reduce  their  countrymen  to  the 
^  host  abject  state  of  misery  and  humiliation,  or  drive 
^  them  to  the  last  resources  of  deapatr."     After  a  veiy 
warm  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great  majority,  on 
the  22d  of  May  1774,  in  the   house  of  commons;  and 
nine  days  after,  the   same  arguments  being  rcpeacedt  it 
passed  in  the  house  of  peers. 
Biii  for  Lord  North  now  prepared  a  third  bill, "  for  the  im^ 

the  a^mln-  ^^  P^Lrtial  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  persoos 
Mtration  of  ^^  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of 
tllerchi.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  I  or  (^^  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults  ia 
^  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England*" 
According  to  the  bill,  the  governor  was  empowered,  if  he 
found  that  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  some  other 
capital  offence,  incurred  in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots, 
should  not  be  likely  to  have  fair  trial  in  the  province,  to 
send  them  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain*  This 
bill,  the  minister  alleged,  was  necessary  to  give  efiect  to 
the  two  others;  it  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  appoint  a 
magistracy  that  would  act,  if  none  could  be  found  hardjr 
enough  to  put  their  orders  into  esEccution*  These  ordets 
would  most  probably  be  resisted,  and  this  resistance  would 
render  force  necessary  to  execute  the  laws ;  in  this 
case,  blood  would  probably  be  spilt.  Who,  said  lord 
North,  would  visk  this  event,  though  in  the  execution  of 
his  clearest  duty,  if  the  rioters  themselves,  or  their  abet« 
tors,  were  to  sit  as  the  judges  i  How  can  any  man  defend 
himself,  on  thcplea  of  executing  your  laws,  before  those 
persons  who  deny  your  right  to  make  any  law  to  bind 
themselves  i  He  further  alleged,  that  such,  an  act  was  not 
without  precedent;  smugglers  apprehended  for  offences 
committed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  had  been  made  triable  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  Scotch  rebels  in  Eng* 
land.     The  proposed  act  did  not  tend  to  establish  a 
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uiy,  but  a  civil,  government ;  it  gave  to  the  province  a  chap. 
council,  magistrates,  and  justices,  when  in  fact  they  had      *    ' 


none  before ;  it  did  not  screen  guilt,  but  protected  inno-  ^jj^ 
cence  :  we  must  show  the  Americans,  that  we  would  no 
longer  quietly  submit  to  their  insults,  and  that,  when  rou- 
ted, our  measures,  without  being  cruel  and  vindictive, 
were  necessary  and  efficacious.  This  act  would  complete 
his  legislative  plan ;  the  rest  depended  upon  vigilance  and 
vigour  in  the  executive  government,  which  his  lordship 
promised  should  not  be  wanting.  The  four  regiments 
usually  stationed  over  America,  had  all  been  ordered  to 
Boston,  and  prosecutions  had  been  directed  against  the 
ringleaders  in  sedition ;  he  made  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
steady  execution  of  the  measures  now  adopted,  obedience 
and  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  restored ;  and  the 
event  J  he  predicted^  would  be  advantageous  and  happy  to 
this  country.  This  bill  was  opposed  with  no  less  vehe- 
mence and  force  than  the  two  preceding  laws :  the  mem- 
bers in  opposition  denied  its  alleged  foundation,  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  if 
a  party  spirit  against  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  would 
condemn  an  active  officer  there  as  a  murderer,  the  same 
party  spirit  for  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  might  here 
acquit  a  murderer  as  a  zealous  performer  of  his  duty ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  though  by  the  bill  the  people  were  precluded 
from  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  no  abuse  had  been  proved,  or 
even  attempted  to  be  proved  :  there  was  no  evidence  that 
justice  had  not  been  impartially  administered  by  the  tribunals 
established  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  instances  (colonel  Barrc 
observed)  which  had  happened,  were  direct  confutations 
of  such  charges,  llie  case  of  captain  Preston  was  recent ; 
this  officer  and  some  soldiers  had  been  indicted  at  Boston 
for  murder,  in  killing  some  persons  during  the  suppression 
of  a  riot;  they  were  fairly  tried,  and  fully  acquitted.  It 
was  an  American  jury,  a  New  England  jury,  a  Boston 
jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  the  accused.  Captain 
Preston  had,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  very  town  where  their  fellow  citizens 
had  been  slain,  acquitted  himself,  l^his  was  the  very  case 
which  the  act  supposed.  The  precedents  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  trials  for  smuggling,  it  was  contended,  were. 
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CHAP.  Ii^c  those  adduced  to  support  the  former  bills^  totally  inap- 
2^11^  .  plic'^hle.  It  was  not  difficult  for  either  a  prosecutor  or  a  de- 
I'cndant  in  Sussex,  to  attend  the  trial  in  Middlesex  ;  but  the 
act  now  proposed  was  a  virtual  indemnity  for  all  murders 
and  capital  offences  committed  in  the  alleged  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  expenses 
would  be  so  heavy,  that  scarcely  any  man  would  undertake 
to  be  a  prosecutor,  even  though  his  near  relation  were 
murdered.  Ministers  were  proceeding  on  the  partial  in- 
formation of  interested  partisans,  and  upon  their  misre- 
presentations had  framed  the  most  destructive  laws  ;  the 
consequence  of  this  act  would  be,  the  establishment  of  i 
miliiary  government,  replete  with  the  most  lawless  vio- 
lence. The  people  had  been  long  complaining  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  now,  that  so  many  troops  were  ordered  to  Bos- 
ton, they  would  consider  them  as  the  instruments  of  farther 
tyranny,  which  there  were  no  longer  efficient  courts  of  law 
to  restrain.  The  soldiers,  it  was  said,  unawed  by  the  civil 
power,  and  prepossessed  with  an  idea  that  the  peopl  .*  were 
rebellious,  would,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  their  officen, 
be  guilty  of  such  violence  as  would  rouse  its  objects  tt 
resistance  ;  and  the  ct)nscquence  woul4  be  open  rebellion. 
*^  You  arc  (said  colonel  Barre,  in  an  eloquent  and  impres- 
**  sive  peroration)  urging  this  desperate,  this  destructive 
*^  issue  ;  you  are  urging  it  with  such  violence,  and  by  mea- 
sures tending  so  manifestly  to  that  fatal  point,  that,  though 
a  state  of  madness  only  could  inspire  such  an  intention,  it 
*'  would  appear  to  be  your  deliberate  purpose.  You  have 
changed  your  ground  ;  you  arc  becoming  the  aggressors^ 
and  are  oiFcring  the  last  of  human  outrages  to  the  people 
of  America,  by  sul^iectincr  them  in  effect  to  military  execu- 
tion.  I  kn')w  the  vast  superiority  of  your  disciplined 
troops  over  the  provincials  :  but  beware  how  you  supply 
*'  the  war.t  of  discipline  by  desperation.  Instead  of  offering 
'*  them  the  olive  branch,  you  have  sent  the  naked  sword; 
^'by  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  all  the  late  laws, 
^"  Iruiiitss  to  you  and  oppressive  to  the  colonies.  Ask  their 
"aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  will  give  it  to  the 
"utmost  of  their  ability;  ihev  never  vet  refused  it  when 
"properly  called  upon;  your  journals  bear  recorded  ac- 
"  knowlcdgmcnts  of  the  zeal  v.ith  which  they  have  contri- 
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bated  to  the  general  necessity  of  the  state  :  they  might  be  CHAF^ 
*'  flattered  into  any  thing,  but  arc  not  to  be  driven.  Have  ^  ^^- 
^^  some  indulgence  to  your  Own  likeness  ;  respect  their  stur- 
"  dy  English  virtue ;  retract  your  odious  exertions  oi  autho- 
-''*  nty;  andremember,that  the  first  step  towards  making  them 
*■•  contribute  to  your  wants,  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  gov- 
*'  emment."  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  venerable  for  his  years  and 
parliamentary  experience,  and  for  independence  of  charac- 
ter, by  no  means  uniformly  an  opponent  to  government, 
and  indeed  belonging  to  no  party,  ended  a  long  speech 
against  this  bill  with  the  following  words  :  ^^  I  will  now 
^^  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan :  you  will  commence  their 
^^  ruin  from  this  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that. not  only  the 
*^  house  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of 
*'^  the  measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  misled  ; 
*'*'  but  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this  bill. 
^*'  It  ever  there  was  a  nation  running  headlong  to  its  des- 
**  truction,  it  is  this."  Whatever  reasons  could  be  urged 
against  the  bill,  the  votes  for  it  were  very  numerous,  and 
it  passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  g^eat  majority.  No 
less  strength  of  argument  was  exerted  in  opposition  to 
this  measure  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  though  from  the 
ample  discussion  which  it  had  undergone  among  the  com- 
mons, little  novelty  of  reasoning  could  be  expected  from 
either  side,  yet  one  new  consideration  was  urged  against 
it  by  the  opposing  lords.  The  means  adopted,  it  was 
alleged,  for  retaining  the  colonies  in  obedience  by  an  army 
rendered  independent  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  the 
place  where  they  were  employed,  would  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  nation,  by  extending  that  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power.  Strong  protests  were  framed  against  the  three 
several  bills.  The  protesting  lords  were  chiefly  those  of 
the  Rockingham  part  of  opposition  ;  lord  Chatham  was 
himself  confined  by  illness  :  neither  his  name,  those  of 
earls  Temple  or  Shelburne,  of  lord  Camden,  or  any  other 
of  hisparticidar  friends,  are  found  in  the  lists  of  the  dis- 
sentients. In  the  house  of  commons,  the  two  divisions 
of  anti- ministerial  senators  spoke  strenuously  against  the 
series  of  coercive  acts.  The  orations  on  these  questions 
displayed  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  but  the  most 
transcendent  genius  on  the  side  of  opposition.       Besides 
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CHAP.  Mr.  Burke,  that  party  now  possessed  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
^^  whose  powers  far  surpassed  those  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  illustrious  commoners  that  were  ranged  on  the  side 
of  administration.  This  extraordinary  man,  with  his 
mind  fast  approaching  to  maturity,  on  being  abruptly  dis' 
missed  from  his  office  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had 
ti^med  his  strength  against  the  minister,  and  proved  the 
,  most  formidable  adversary  that  he  ever  encountered 
while  at  the  head  of  affairs.  From  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects, a  great  portion  of  the  speeches  on  the  three  bills 
being  intended  to  demonstrate  their  probable  effects  cither 
good  or  bad,  was  prophetic.  On  comparing  the  predic- 
tions of  ministry  and  of  opposition  with  the  actual  course 
of  events,  the  comprehensive  reader  must  see  that  the 
great  part  of  what  the  ministers  advanced  proved  false, 
and  of  what  opposition  advanced  proved  true.  Ministers 
were,  indeed,  beyond  all  question  extremely  deficient  ia 
information.  They  had  by  no  means  employed  sufficient 
pains  to  procure  an  adequate  knowledge  of  facts  ;  but 
formed  their  judgment  and  plans  from  imperfect  male- 
rials.  Opposition  especially  governor  Pownall,  governor 
John&tone,  and  far  beyond  all,  Mr.  Burke,  acquired  so 
extensive  an  acquaintance  with  the  state,  sentiments,  opi- 
ions,  and  characters  of  the  respective  colonies,  as  afforded 
light  both  to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  Oppo- 
sition, indeed,  was  anxious  to  open,  and  ministers  \o  shut, 
all  avenues  to  knowledge  concerning  North  America,  the 
most  important  subject  of  their  counsels  and  plans. 
«)|icbcc  The  session  was  now  drawing  near  the  usual  season  of 

recess,  and  many  of  the  meml)ers,  thinking  that  no  business 
of  importance  would  be  laid  before  parliament  previously 
to  its  prorogation,  had  retired  into  the  country.  Thty 
were,  however,  mistaken  in  their  opinion  ;  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment respecting  America  was  not  yet  complete.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  I'he  profes- 
sed objects  of  the  proposed  arrangements  were,  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  (;f  that  province,  which  extended  far  beyond 
what  had  been  settled  as  such  by  the  king's  proclamation 
of  1703;  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  ol 
their  religion,  and  to  the  KoiP.aa  catholic  clergy  those  rights 
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which  were  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  capitulation  at  the    CHAP, 
time  of  the  surrender  of  the  province ;  to   restore  their 


ancient  laws  in  civil  cases  without  a  trial  by  jury,  as  being  uj^^ 
more  acceptable  to  the  French  Canadians  than  the  English 
laws  wiih  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  to  establish  a  council,  hoi* 
ding  their  commissions  from  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
who  were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  that  of  im- 
posing taxes  only  excepted.  Such  a  council,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  Canadian  noblesse  it  was  supposedy  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than  a  house  of 
representatives. 

In  favour  of  this  law,  it  was  argued,  that  political  estab-  Argu- 
lishments  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments,  opinions,  [hebUl; 
manners,  and  habits  of  those  for  whom  they  were  formed. 
The  French,  who  constituted  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada,  having  been  accustomed  to  an  absolute 
government,  neither  valued  nor  understood  a  free  consti- 
tution.    The  Canadian  French  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  popti- 
lar  representation,  from  observing  the  mischiefs  that  it  pro- 
duced in  the  colonies  adjoining  their  country.     They  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  British   constitution ;  their  landed  pro- 
perty had  been  all  granted,  and  their  family  settlements 
made,  on  the  ideas  of  French  law ;  as  for  the  laws  concern* 
ing  contracts  and  personal  property,  they  were  nearly  the 
same  in  France  as  in  England,     Having  been  wholly  un- 
used to  trial  by  jury,  they  disliked  it  as  an  innovation ;  and 
the  treaty  of  Paris  had  secured  to  the   French  Canadians 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  England.      Our  acts  concerning  popery, 
it  Was  asserted,  did  not,  like  the  king's  supremacy,  extend 
beyond  the  kingdom ;  the  Roman  catholic  Canadians  were 
obliged  to  give  a  proof  of  their  allegiance ;  and  an  oath 
was  prescribed  as  a  test  against  papal  claims,  incompatible 
with  the  duty  of  subjects.     By  securing  their  tithes  to  the 
popish  clergy,  the  act  did  no   more  than  restore  them  to 
the  situation  which  they  held  at  the  conquest ;  subject  how- 
ver,  to  the  disadvantage,  that  no  person  professing  the  pro- 
testant  religion  was  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  support. 
The  extension  of  the  province  beyond  the  limits  described 
in  the  proclamation,  was  justified  by  the  plea,  that  several 
French  families  were  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the  countrj^, 
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CHAP,    beyond  the  former  districts,  and  an  entire  colony  was  estab- 
"*^  lished  among  the  Illinois  Indians. 

\j^^^  The  arguments  against  the  bill  were  reducible  to  two 

against iu  heads;  the  incongruity  and  danger  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, established  by  the  British  legislature  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.  The  measure  v^'^s  said  to  be  an  experiment  of 
absolute  power  tried  in  one  colony,  in  order  to  extend  by 
degrees  that  mode  of  ruling  to  all  the  others.  The 
immense  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Canada  was 
alleged  to  be  for  the  same  purpose,  to  have  a  powerful  in* 
strument  for  subjugating  the  colonies.  The  proposed  anni- 
hilation of  the  popular  assembly  was  attributed  to  the 
dislike  which  ministry  entertained  for  the'  rights  of  the 
people.  The  great  security  of  liberty  consisted  in  the  power 
of  having  civil  actions  tried  by  a  jury,  as  in  cases  of  arbi- 
trary imprisonments^  and  many  other  violations  of  the 
rights  of  subjects.  This  had  always  been  the  mode  of  seek- 
ing redress  ;  and  the  English  laws  would  be  greatly  aggrie- 
ved in  being  subjected  to  French  customs,  and  French 
forms  of  trial.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  it  was  contend- 
ed, that  the  capitulation  had  only  provided  that  the  Ko- 
man  catholic  faith  should  he  tcltrated.  I'his  privilege, 
opposition  was  ^vil^mJ^  lo  allow  ihcm  in  the  fullest  extent; 
but  by  the  proposed  bill,  they  said,  instead  oi  bcin^j  tole- 
rated, it  was  established.  The  people  of  Canada  had 
hitherto  been  happy  under  toleration,  and  looked  for  noth- 
ing farther.  By  this  establishment,  said  they,  the  protes- 
tant  relijrion  enjoys  at  least  no  more  than  a  toleration;  for 
the  popish  clergy  have  a  lejjal  parliamentary  right  to  a 
maintenance,  while  the  protestant  clergy  are  left  at 
the  king's  discretion.  Various  amendments  were  pro- 
posed in  tlie  house  of  commons,  and  several  changes 
took  place ;  but  the  ground  work  continued  the  same. 
A  petition  was  presented  by  the  city  of  London  tu 
the  king,  praying  him  to  withhold  the  royal  ;:ssent: 
as  the  bill  regarded  religion,  a  vtry  great  popular  clamour 
was  excited,  and  an  apj)rehension  of  popery  revived.  It 
went  through  the  houses,  however,  with  a  very  great  majo- 
rity, and  was,  on  the  '22d  of  June,  passed  into  a  law. 
The  bill  is  A  i.THou  GH  America  occupied,  during  this  most  memo- 

V^^c  '       r:xble  session,  the  princijTUl  attention  of  parliament,  severiJ 
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Other  affFairs  of  considerable  importance  came  before    the    CHAP, 
houses.      The  diminution  of  the  gold  coin  had  been  long  a 
subject  of  general  complaint.       In  the  close  of  the  session      ^^j^ 
of  1773,  it  had  been  brought  before  parliament ;    and    an 
act  was  passed  on  the   last  day  of  the  session,    to  prevent 
the  counterfeiting  or  diminishing    the   gold   coin    of  the  C;«t<l  coin. 
kingdom.      By  the  law,  the  loss  on  the  diminished    gold, 
amounting  to  a  very  large  sum,   fell   upon  the   immediate 
possessors,  and  thereby   principally  affoctcd  the  great  mo- 
ney holders  or  bankers.        During  the  recess  its  operation 
had  been  severely  felt,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  com- 
mercial world  had  not  vet  recovered  from   the    distresses 
occasioned  by  the  failures  of  the  former  year.       1'he  law 
had  become  very  unpopular  at  the   commencement  of  the 
session  of  1774  ;  and  several  strictures  were  passed  on  the 
gold  coin  act,    which   was  affirmed  to  be  highly  oppressive 
and  injurious  to  individuals.       Bankers  had  received  coin 
according  to  its  nominal  value,    on  the  public   faith,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  government.       It   was   very  unjust 
that  a  particular  body  of  men  should   be  obliged   to   make 
good  to  the  public  a  loss  sustained  through  the  iniquity  of 
others,  and  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  police  in  not  res- 
training such  criminal  and  pernicious  practices.        The 
lateness  of  the  season  at   which  the   law  was  proposed, 
when  many  members  had  left  town,  and    the  hurry  with 
which  it  had  been   carried  through  the  houses,  so  as   to 
afford  no  time  for  examining  its  nature  and  tendency,  also 
underwent  severe  animadversion.     It  was  answered  by  the 
minister,  that  the  evil  had  been  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit 
of  anv  delav,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to   be  remedied, 
even  late  as  it  was  in  the  session.       He  denied  that  it  was 
unjust ;    for  the  loss,  he  contended,    had  fallen  on   those 
who  had  been  gainers  by  the  situation  which  occasioned  it, 
and  who  had  always  profited    by   the  public  n)oney.       A 
committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  gold  coin,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
report,  weights  were  established,    under   the  direction  of 
the  oOicers  of  the  mint,  a  conformitv  to  which  was  ncces- 
sary  to  constitute  a  current   gold    coin,  and  a   recoinage 
took  place  agreeably  to  that  standard.     The  effect  of  these 
regulations  was,  that  no  person  could  be  defrauded  in  the 
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CHAP,   receipt  of  gold  coio,  except  by  his  own  negligence  in  not 
^^''      weighing  the  proffered  money,  and  this  was  a  very  material 


1774.     reform  in  the  great  medium  of  commerce. 
Inquir}-  in-        DuRiNG  this  session,  a  committee  having  been  appointed 

to  the  state  ^       .  .   .         .  .  •      j  •  i  ^l 

of  the  V"'  f^^  inquiring  into  abuses  practised  m  gaols,  among  other 
ROUS.  How-  gentlemen  examined  was  Mr.  Howard,  sheriff  of  Bedford, 
a  man  of  exquisite  philanthropy,  who,  it  was  found,  had 
visited  those  mansions  of  misery  through  the  greater  part 
of  England  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  with  a  continual 
risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  devise  and  administer  relief. 
From  the  reports  delivered  by  him  to  the  house,  sevenl 
improvements  were  immediately  suggested,  and  many 
more  were  ultimately  devised,  which  have  since  tended 
so  powerfully  to  mitigate  human  wretchedness.  Ybe 
thanks  of  the  house  were  unanimously  returned  to  the  be- 
nevolent man  who  had  inspected  such  scenes  of  distress, 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviation  ;  and  the  various  inquiries 
which  arose  from  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Howard,  tended  not 
only  to  soften  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  to  diminish  conco- 
mitant evils,  and  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  infectious 
distempers,  which  were  before  so  prevalent,  from  the 
squalid  and  noxious  atmosphere  of  mismanaged  gaols. 
Ubcis:  Some  proceedings  on  an  inclosure  bill  gave  rise  to  a 

libel,  which  was  severely  prosecuted  by  the  commons- 
Several  petitions,  it  seems,  had  been  presented  against  the 
inclosure  in  question  ;  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
these  by  the  speaker,  had  not  satisfied  the  advocates  of  the 
bill.  A  most  virulent  letter  was  immediately  printed  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  charging  sir  Fletcher  Norton  with 
gross  partiality.  The  commons  not  only  acquitted  their 
speaker  of  the  accusation,  but  voted  the  letter  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
justice,  and  an  open  violation  of  their  privileges.  llic 
printer  being  summoned,  threw  himself  upon  the  mere)* 
ot  the  house.  He  declared  that  he  had  received  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Home  ;  that  it  had  been  published  in  the 
hurry  of  business  ;  and,  as  he  had  never  before  offended 
the  house,  he  expressed  his  hopes  for  its  compassion.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found,  that  Mr.  Home  was  the  reverend 
Mr.  John  llorne,  clergyman  of  Brentford.  It  was  moved, 
that  Mr.  Woo  J  fall,     the  printer   should  be  committed  to 
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the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at   arms ;   and  Mr.  Charles    chap. 
Fox,  ardent   in  enmity  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  ^^-^i^* 
friendly  as  he  has  ever  shown  himself  to  its  liberty,  pro-      ^^^ 
posed  that  Newgate  should  be  the  scene  of  confinement : 
the  more  gentle  motion,    however,    was   carried.        Mr. 
Horne  was  neitt  summoned,  but  eluded  the  order,  by  pre- 
tending not  to  consider  himself  as  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.     The  next  day  being  tuken  into   custody, 
Mr*  Home  pleaded  not  guilty.     The  only  evidence  against 
bim  being  Mr.  WoodfuU,    who  was  thought  to  be  incom- 
petent because  he  was  himself  in  custody  and  a  party,  Mr. 
Home  was    discharged.        Mr.  Fox   the  same  day  com- 
plained of  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  a  libel  on 
the  constitution  and  the  royal  family ;  and,  at  his  instance, 
directions  were  given  for  prosecuting  the  printer. 

Th£  supplies  proposed  for  this  year  caused  great  SuppCcs. 
debates :  opposition  alleged,  that  the  number  of  forces, 
twenty  thousand  for  the  fleet,  and  eighteen  thousand  for 
the  army,  was  greater  than  a  peace  establishment  required, 
and  the  expenses  being  in  several  articles,  and  upon  the 
whole,  higher  than  usual,  produced  loud  complaint  and 
severe  censure  from  opposition.  The  minister  admitted 
the  expenditure  to  be  great,  but  insisted  that  it  arose  from 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  prevent,  and^  for  the 
future^  he  was  confident  he  rvGuid  be  able  to  lessen  the 
expenditure* 

The  house  of  lords  this  session,  in  its  judicial  capa-  Literaij 
city,  determined  the  great  question  of  literary  property,  JJJ^^rtHineS 
which  was  brought  before  them  by  an  appeal  from  a  decree  ^7  « *ic«»' 
m  chancery.      1  he  present  age,  m  this  country,  iavourable  house  of 
to  every  species  of  meritorious   and  beneficial  industry,  V^^^- 
has  been  peculiarly  advantageous  to  literary  ability.     In 
former  times,  when  the  circulation  of  learned  productions 
was  confined,  and  the  number  of  readers    small,   genius 
often  lay  buried  in  obscurit}',  and  merit  was  not  sufHcient, 
without  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  circumstances,  to  ensure 
protection  and  support :   the    most  successful  adventures 
could  receive  no  other  .  recompense  than  the  patronage  of 
the  great,   and  at  best  could  only  enjoy  a  precarious  and 
irksome  dependence.  Since  the  art  of  printing  has  render- 
ed the  multiplication  of  copies  easy,    and  the  progress  of 
science  and  erudition  has  introduced  a  taste  for  reading 
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CHAP,  among  numerous  classes  of  people,  authors  have  had  it  in 
^^  ,  their  power  to  repay  themselves  for  their  labours,  without 
^jj^  the  humiliating  idea  of  receiving  a  donative*  But  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  to  reap  this  benefit,  depended 
on  the  security  and  the  duration  of  their  literary  property. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  this 
species  of  labour,  is  not  only  important  to  the  author,  but 
also  to  the  public ;  for  literary  works,  like  all  others,  will 
be  undertaken  and  pursued  with  greater  spirit,  when,  to 
the  motives  of  public  utilit}*  and  fame,  is  added  the 
inducement  of  private  emolument. 

The  occasion  which  brought  this  question  before  the 
public  was  as  follows :  certain  booksellers  had  supposed, 
that  an  author  possessed  by  common  law  an  exclusive 
right  forever  to  the  publication  of  his  own  works,  and 
consequently  could  transfer  that  right.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, some  of  them  had  purchased  copy-rights,  and  had 
prosecuted  others  who  published  the  same  books,^as  inva- 
ders of  an  exclusive  right  which  they  had  acquired  by 
purchase.  A  decree  of  chancery  had  been  obtained  i)ii 
favour  of  Mr.  Becket,  a  prosecutor  on  these  grounds, 
ac;ainst  Messrs.  Donaldsons,  as  pirates,  in  having  publish- 
ed a  work  belonging  to  Mr.  Becket.  The  defendants  had 
appealed  to  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the  question  rested 
principally  on  three  points:  1st.  Whether  the  author  of  a 
book,  or  literary  composition,  has  a  common  law  right  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  publication  of  such  book,  or  literary 
composition?  2d,  Whether  an  action  for  a  violation  ol 
common  law  right,  will  lie  against  those  persons  who  pub- 
lish the  book  or  literary  composition  of  an  author  without 
his  consent?  and,  od.  How  far  the  statute  of  the  8th  of 
queen  Anne  afTects  the  supposition  of  a  common  law 
right?  Under  the  first  head,  it  was  contended  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  perpetual  literary  property,  that  this  right  was 
Tounded  in  the  general  principle  by  which  every  man  is 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour.  Whoever  bv  the 
(xertion  cf  his  r.itional  po\»'ers  has  produced  an  original 
work,  appears  to  have  a  clear  ric:ht  to  dispose  of  the  iden- 
tical work  as  )h'  phases;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the 
disposition,  se(.;rxs  an  invasion  of  that  riqht.  The  iden- 
tity of  a  literary  composition  consists  entirely  in  the  senli- 
juent  and  language  :  the  same  conceptions,  clothed  in  the 
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same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composition ;    chap. 
and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  exhibiting  that  compo-  '  ' 

sition  to  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writ-  j--^ 
ing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any 
period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the  au- 
thor which  is  so  exhibited.  On  these  grounds  of  natural 
justice  it  was  contended,  that  common  law  respecting  lite- 
rar>'  property  was  founded,  and  by  that  common  law  the 
right  of  an  author  or  his  assignee  was  perpetual.  A  statute 
of  queen  Anne  had  declared  an  author  and  his  assigns  to 
have  a  right  to  a  work  for  fourteen  years,  and  for  fourteen 
years  more  if  the  author  should  so  long  live.  Certain 
judges,  among  whom  was  lord  Kaimes  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion,* and  Yates"*  in  London,  denied  that  ever  such  a  right 
existed  at  common  law*  This  opinion  they  founded  on 
the  following  allegations  :  that  a  literary  composition  is  in 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  author  while  it  is  in  manuscript ; 
the  manuscript  is  the  object  only  of  his  own  labour,  and  is 
capable  of  a  sole  right  of  possession ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  his  ideas.  jVo  possession  can  be  taken^ 
or  any  act  of  occupancy  asserted,  on  mere  ideas.  If  an 
author  have  a  property  in  his  ideas,  it  must  be  from  the 
time  when  they  occur  to  him  ;  therefore,  if  another  man 
should  afterwards  have  the  same  ideas,  he  must  not  pre- 
sume to  publish  them,  because  they  were  preoccupied,  and 
become  private  property.  Lord  Mansfield  showed  the 
fallacy  of  the  maxim,  that  nothing  but  corporeal  substance 
can  be  an  object  of  property ;  reputation,  though  no  cor- 
poreal substance,  was  property,  and  a  violation  thereof  was 
entitled  to  damages.  £very  man's  ideas  are  doubtless  his 
own,  and  not  the  less  so  because  another  person  may  have 
happened  to  fall  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  with  him- 
self: but  this  is  not  the  property  which  an  author  claims; 
it  is  a  property  in  his  literary  composition,  the  identity  of 
which  consists  in  the  same  thoughts,  ranged  in  the  same 
order,  and  expressed  in  the  same  words.  This  illustrious 
judge  conceived  a  common  law  riglit  to  the  copt  of  his 
work  to  be  vested  in  an  author  and  his  assigns  originally, 

1  On  atlifftrent  case,  but  the  same  general  piiniijilc,  anil  in  ^\hieh  Doiiald- 
son  was  also  flelendant,  a  little  before  the  ilrcrfe  of  chancery. 

m  In  the  cane  of  Andrew  Millar  plaintiiV,  char{;in{;  Kobcrt  Taylor  dcfeTul- 
ant,  with  publishing  and  st'llmg  copies  o\"V\\'tm9t\\%  Seasons,  of  Vhich  Millar 
alleged  himself  to  be  sole  proprietor. 
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CHAP,  and  still  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  queen 
^1^^^^  Anne*  It  Avas  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  right  and 
1774.  wrong,  convenience  and  policy,  and  therefore  to  the  com- 
mon law.  The  court  of  chancer}',  proceeding  upon  its  con- 
ception of  moral  justice  and  general  equity,  had  uniformhr 
decreed  that  this,  like  evcr\'  other  species  of  property,  wai 
perpetual  to  the  original  acquirer,  his  heirs,  assigns,  or 
others  to  whom  it  might  be  transferred  by  gift,  sale,  or 
any  other  means  of  transmission.  Lord  Camden  did  not 
contest  the  conformity  to  natural  justice  of  either  lord 
Mansfield's  principle  or  the  chancer}'  decrees,  nor  under- 
dertakc  to  prove  that  there  was  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
literary  productions  for  rendering  the  property  of  these  less 
durable  than  that  of  other  fruits  of  labour,  hut  confined 
himself  to  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  written  law  of  the 
land.  The  statute  of  queen  Anne,  he  affirmed,  took  away 
any  right  at  common  law  for  an  author's  multiplying  co- 
pies exclusively  forever,  if  such  right  ever  existed* 

Thk  house  of  peers  concurred  in  his  opinion,  the 
decree  was  reversed,  and  thenceforth  literar}'  property  de- 
pends on  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  queen  Anne,  which 
secures  to  the  author  or  his  assigns  an  exclusive  property 
for  fourteen  years,  and  fourteen  years  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period  if  he  so  long  live ;  l)ut,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  one  or  both  of  these  terms,  ordains  the  copy  right  to 
be  at  an  end. 

Ok  the  22d  of  June,  was  concluded  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment, as  important  as  any  that  had  occiired  since  the  revo- 
lution. Changes  of  great  magnitude  had  been  efftcled  in 
certain  colonies,  which  placed  them  on  a  footing  totally 
different  from  the  other  British  dominions.  Civil  and 
political  right  had  been  annihilated,  and  arbitrary  power 
had  l)een  established  over  a  considerable  part  of  North 
America.  From  those  measures,  ministers  and  theirsup- 
porters,  both  in  and  out  of.  parliament,  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  that  sul^mission  would  be  im- 
mediate, and  that  complete  obedience  and  tranquillity 
would  be  established  with  i^ernrancnt  security;  while,  t-n 
the  other  hand,  their  ()pjv>ntnts  :»ppreher.c!ed^  from  the*}i- 
ttm  which  they  werv!  pursuir.g,  r.-iore  Litter  disccnltr.:, 
and  more  obstinate  resistance,  than  iinv  that  had  I'ccii 
exhibited  in  the  former  disbensions. 
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Continental  offairs^f^ProgreMs  and  conclusion  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey'^^erms  of  peace^-'-motives 
of  Catkarine.'^Foland^'^Views  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 
-^Francc-^Death  of  Lewis  XV.'^^haracter^-'^ool  of 
his  favourites^  he  did  not  discern  the  commencing  chan* 
ges  of  public  opinion^^^Promising  beginnings  of  Lewis 
XVI^— Spain  deprives  the  inquisition  of  its  most  terrible 
powersn^^Americam — Effects  of  the  Boston  port  bili^- 
ferment  through  the  provinces^-^ommunkates  to  other 
colonies.'^Sesolutions  of  the  provincial  assemblies-^^ge- 
neral  concert  proposed — solemn  league  and  eovenant.^-^ 
A  general  congress  meets  at  Philadelphio'-'^approves  of 
the  conduct  of  Massachusetts^  and  promises  support-^ 
declares  principles  and  object  of  assodation^^^Deelara* 
tion  of  rightS'-'^f  grievances,  and  proposed  redress^-^^ 
JPetition  to  the  J^ing^^^^Address  to  the  people  of  Britain. 
-""Of  Canada*^Remonstrance  to  general  Gage^-'-^Ad^ 
dress  to  the  colomes*^^Meeting  breaks  up^^^^eneral  spi- 
rit of  the  colonial  proceedings.'^Military  preparations."^ 
Massachusetts  Bay  the  great  hinge  of  peace  and  war^-r 
contention  with  the  govemor^^orms  a  provincial  con* 
gress,  which  assumes  the  supreme  power. 

IN  continental  Europe,  the  Russians  and  Turks  CiMkF. 
^till  continuing  their  bloody  war,  occupied  the  chief  atten-  ^''* ., 
tion  of  their  neighbours.    Vigorous  preparations  were  made  . 

on  both  sides  ;  Catharine,  from  the  superiority  which  ContiMb- 
she  had  manifested  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  ex*  ^ 
pected  that  success  must  ultimately  attend  her  armies 
when  powerfully  reinforced ;  while  the  Turks,  elated 
with  the  advantage  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  farther 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  rebellion  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Russia  under  Pugatcheff,  hoped 
by  military  exertions  to  regain  what  they  had  lost.  Tiic 
Vol.1  R  r  r 
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CUAP.  Porte  excited  the  Tartars  to  join  the  Russian  rebels,  in 
^.^^^  order  to  increase  the  disturbances  of  Russia  on  that  side, 
i-*4  ivhile  the  Turkish  force  should  be  concentrated  against 
Progress  their  main  army  on  the  Danube.  In  the  beginniog  of 
noa  ot  the  this  year,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mustapha  produced  a 
twcenRtn-  change  in  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  army.  Con- 
sia  snd  sidertng  his  son  Selim,  then  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  hit 
^  ^*  age,  as  too  young  to  sustain  the  reins  of  government  in 
so  critical  a  situation  of  affairs,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Alxlulhamet  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  Some  of  the 
Janizaries  were  dissatisfied  with  the  succession  of  the  late 
sultan's  brother,  wishing  Selim  to  be  placed  immediately 
on  his  father's  throne  ;  and,  as  these  troops  influenced  the 
whole  Turkish  army,  their  dissensions  created  parties 
among  the  rest  of  the  forces.  A  very  great  army,  how- 
ever, wad  levied,  consisting  (when  they  arrived  at  the 
Danul)e)  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Marshal  Ho- 
rn anzow  was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  with 
about  eighty  thousand  soldiers.  After  a  considerable  op- 
position, Romanzow  crossed  the  river,  and  Bulgaria  again 
became  the  scene  of  war.  A  severe  engagement  took 
place  between  general  Satioff  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  Russians,  and  a  body  of  Turks,  in  which  the  former 
with  much  difficulty  kept  the  field.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
generals  Kaminshi  and  Suwarrow  encountered  the  Reis 
Jt^flfcndi,  who  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  but 
both  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Turks  deserted  their 
colours  and  camp,  without  striking  a  blow.  From  this 
time  the  Ottomans  were  in  every  quarter  seized  with  a 
dismay  that  made  them  absolutely  refuse  to  face  the  enemy ; 
and,  in  fine,  they  mutinied  against  their  own  leaders. 
They  plundered  the  baggage,  robbed  and  murdered  their 
officers,  disbanded  themselves,  and  piUaged  their  own 
country  all  the  way  to  Constantinople.  The  grand  camp 
under  the  vizier  was  deserted,  and  his  immense  army 
crumbled  away  to  an  inconsiderable  number.  Marshal 
RomanzofF,  not  failing  to  take  advantage  of  this  dreadful 
situation  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  all  communication  between 
them,  their  magazines,  and  the  capital.  The  Turkish 
leaders  had  now  no  alternative,  but  to  sue  for  peace  on 
such  terms  as  the  conqueror  should  dictate.       The  condi- 
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tiontf  were,  the  cession  of  Asoph,  Kinbrun,  and  Janikala    CHAP, 
to  the  Russians  ;     the   free  navigation   of  the  Propontis, 
Euxine,  and  Archipelago ;  the  independence  of  the  Crimea;      ^jj^ 
and  the  sum  of  4,500,000  rubles",   as  an    indemnification 
for  the   expense  of  the  war.       So   moderate  were    these  Termt'of 
terms,  that  they  were  litde  more  than  what  Russia  had  i****^ 
demanded  while  the  Turkish  armies  were  entire.     Did  we 
considt*r  Russia  merely  in  relation  to  her  enemy,  we  might 
be  surprised  that  she  did  not  impose  harder  conditions  on 
a  foe  that  had  given  her  great  disturbance,    had  actually 
been  the  aggressor,   and  was  now  at  her  mercy  ;     but,  on 
viewing  her  situation,    both  internally  and    relatively  to 
other  powers,  we  must  be  convinced  that  she  was  guided 
by  sound  policy.     There  were  two  powerful  parties  at  the 
court  of  Petersburg,  one  headed  by  count  Panin,  and   the 
other  by  count  OrloiF:    the  former    had   recommended 
peace  on  moderate  terms  ;   the  latter,  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  unless  the  enemy  yielded  to  the  conditions  which 
Russia  chose  to  dictate.     Catharine,  who  found  it  her  ia»  Motiret  of 
terest  to  observe  a   neutrality   between  the  two  parties,      "^">«- 
both  of  which  she  knew  to  be   zealously  attached   to    her 
t>wn  government,  had   now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
them  both  ;  the  one  by  concluding  peace,  die  other  by  im- 
posing the  terms.     The  rebel  PugatcheiT,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  intrepid  courage,   and  rapid   enterprise,  was  be- 
coming daily  more  formidable.       Her  treasure  was  neariy 
exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,    and  the  improve- 
ment of  her  extensive  dominions  was  gready  interrupted. 
The  Poles  were  in  many  places  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  p^,^ 
especially  in  her  part  of  the  divided  territories  ;  and  com*- 
binations  were  forming  for  a  more   general  assertion   of 
their  rights.    Austria,  although  she  agreed  in  the  partition  Amtm. 
of  Poland,  was  not  by  her  recent  share  of  spoils  lulled  to 
a  fbrgetfulness  of  the  dangers  which   might  accrue  to  her 
from  her  partners  in  the  plunder.     She  still  regarded  with 
the  most  vigilant  jealousy  the  progress   of  the    Russian 
arms  so  near  her  frontiers.       The  king  of  Prussia  himself,  Praasia. 
closely  connected  as  he  was  with  the  czarina,  by  no  means 
desired  her  aggrandizement  where  he  could  not  come  in 
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CHAP,   for  m  sHart  of  the  acceasion.     The  aore  aootheni  |iowa> 

^^^J^  she  well  knew  to  be  very  much  inclined  to  oppose  her 
ijj^  mnd  her  advances  ;  her  ally.  Great  Britain,  was  fully 
occupied  with  her  own  internal  apd  colonial  aflhirs.  For 
all  these  reasons,  it  was  the  interest  of  Catharine  to  con* 
elude  a  peace  on  the  terms  which  she  proposed  ;  and  she 
soon  reaped  the  advantage  of  her  policy,  by  being  enabled 
to  vanquish  the  Polish  insurgents,  to  crush  intestine  re- 
volt, and  bestow  a  less  divided  attention  on  improving 
her  immense  dominions  in  various  constituents  of  national 
prosperity. 

Frane*.  Ik  France  an  event  took  place  this  year,  which  caused 

a  great  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  that  country*     Oa 

£^xv   the  10th  of  May,  Lewis  XV.  died,  in  the  sixty- fifth  year  . 

Ciiancter.  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  reign.  This  king^ 
who  possessed  very  moderate  talents,  was  educated  in  the 
ignorance  so  general  among  arbitrary  princes  in  long 
established  governments,  where  little  personal  eflbrt  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  slavery  confirmed  by  prescriptioa, 
and  in  that  luxury  which  had  so  long  prevailed  at  the 
court  of  France.  Of  a  pleasing  figure,  he  acquired  those 
exterior  accomplishments  and  light  graces  which  the  joint 
vivacity  and  frivolity  of  fashionable  France  were  so  well 
fitted  for  bestowing,  fie  was  in  one  sense  a  man  of  good 
dispositions,  for  he  was  mild  and  compassionate,  unless 
driven  to  be  otherwise  by  the  impulse  of  his  counsellors. 
He  did  not  exercise  tyranny  from  inclination  and  choice, 
but  often  permitted  it  from  imbecility.  Having  neither 
vigour  of  understanding  nor  firmness  of  mind  for  govern- 
ing himself,  he  was  through  life  the  pupil  of  others.  Al* 
ways  in  a  state  of  intellectual  minority,  the  administration 
of  his  affairs  was  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  character  of  those  who  happened  to  be  his  guar* 
dians.  Thus,  during  the  ministry  of  cardinal  Fleury,  his 
policy  was  pacific  ;  afterwards  aggressively  warlike  and 
ambitious  ;  and  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
again  pacific.  Under  some  ministers,  he  was  moderate 
in  his  internal  government ;  under  others,  he  was  despotic. 
When  priests  presided  in  his  cabinet,  he  was  the  tool  of 
clerical  encroachment ;  when  deists  took  the  direction, 
he  was  the  agent  of  irreligion,  by   weakening   the  vencra- 
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ticm  of  his  people  for  the  institutions  of  the  church.      His    chap.. 
▼iolent  proceedings  against  the  parliaments  arose  not  from  ^V^ 

^the  violence,  but  from  the  weakness,  of  his  character  ;  he      ^jj^ 
was  then  under  the  tutelage  of  tyrannical  ministers.       A  The  tool 
reign  of  near  sixty  years  bears  no  stamp  of  uniformity  of  voarite% 
character.     His  principles,  sentiments,  and  conduct,  varicrd 
with  the  success  of  changes  of  his  ministers  and   mistres- 
lies*      Lewis   XV.  was    nominally,    but    not   really,  the 
sovereign  of  France  i    for  civil,   militar) ,    and    political 
operations,  for  every  department  of  government,  we  find 
the  real  sovereigns  in  the  royal  favourites.       Lewis  was, 
however,  sufficiently  qualified  for  being  a  mere  pageant  of 
state,  and  going  through  the  forms  of  sovereignty  in  the 
paralysed  stillness  of  undisputed  despotism  ;  he  was  there- 
fore very  fit  for  sitting  on  a  throne  so  much  adored  as   it 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  as  it  was 
during  a  great  part  of  his  own.      Toward  the  close,  a  spi-  ^  did 
rit  manifested  itself  which  required  a  prince  of  a  different  commuiio- 
character  to   manage ;    and   though  its  operations   were  ||^)||^|]P 
checked,  yet  the  repression  was  only  temporary,  and  the  opinion. 
very  means  employed  to  stop  its  progress,  gave  it  ultimate- 
ly an  augmented  force.        Lewis  was    succeeded  by  his 
l^ndson,  who   ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Lewis 
XVL      This  prince,  long  distinguished  for  amiableness  of 
disposition,  was  extremely  popular.      On  his  accession  to  Promising 
the  throne,  he  showed  himself  sensible  that  a  chan'ge  was  ^^^"^Uf 
taking  place  in  the  national  sentiments,  and  that  h  was  the  3CVL 
wisest  policy  in  a  king  to  accommodate  his  administration 
to  such  a  change.       He  therefore  annulled  the  unpopular 
measures  of  the  late  reign,   set  about  restoring  the  ancient 
parliaments,  and  promoted  popular  men  to  various  offices ; 
Rt  the  same  time  however,  he  circumscribed   the  preten- 
sions of  the   parliaments,    granting  them  only    their  es- 
tablished functions,  without  suffering  them  to  make  those 
encroachments  on  kingly  prerogative,  which,  guided  in 
some  instances  more  by  the  principles  of  liberty  than  by 
prevailing  usage,    they  had  attempted  during   the    latter 
years  of  his  grandfather.        He  had  not,  indeed,   chani^ed 

^  the  ministr)',  but  he  had  changed  the  counsels.  The  |ia* 
tion,  delighted  with  the  restoration  of  parliaments  and  the 
other  popular  acts  of  their  monarch,  overlooked    the   cir- 
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CHAP,    cumscriptions ;  and  as  the  king  appeared  to  make  the  htp- 
*     piness  of  his  people  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  whs  regard- 
....       ed  bv  them  with  the  warmest  aiTection  :  such  was  the  first 
prospect  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  sixteenth. 
spBinde-  The  king  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war 

inuui^tio/  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  which  was  carried  on  in 
oi'itsiuost  desultorv  hostilities  for  several  years  with  verv  little  snc- 
jtouen.  cess.  This  yt-ar,  however,  is  remarkable  in  Spain  ;  far 
in  it  that  tremendous  instrument  of  superstition  and  tyran- 
ny, the  inqMisition,  was  deprived  of  its  most  formidable 
powers.  'I'he  court  of  Madrid,  intent  on  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  aware  of  the  obstruc- 
tion which  they  received  from  the  dread  of  such  an  intole^ 
rant  trihunul^  took  from-  it  its'  jurisdictions  and  its  prisons, 
and  rerdcrrd  it  little  more  than  a  convocation  for  reli- 
gious disciission. 

Having  narrated    the  measures  pursued  concerning 

V  Amerira,  and  stated  the  effects  which  they  were  expected 

to   produce,   our    history    now  proceeds    to   their   actal 

consequerces. 

America.  Is*  t}ic  month  of  lilay  the  intelligence  arrive'd  at  Bo^ 

ton,  of  the  act  passed  by  the  British  parliament  for  shut- 

EfTtct*  of   ting  up  the  port.     This  information,  together  with  a  copr 

the  Bo.^ton       ...  .  i*         i  ii«    i       i  •  i    ' 

i»oit  bill,     ol  the  act,  was  immediately  pubhshed  on   a   paper  with  t 
black  border,  symbolical  of  mourning,   and  hawked  about 
the  streets  as  a  barbarous  and  bloody  murder  of  rights  and 
liberties.      The  fatal  news  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the 
consternation  which  it  caused  among  all  orders    of  people 
was  incxpres'iible  :    and  nothing  wrfs  to  be  heard  from  the 
Bostf>nian-,   ^iit  tV:iniic  expressions  of  rage  and  resentment 
acrainstthe  frr.tnnv  anrl  inhamanitv  of  the  British  ministry 
and  pailiamont  :   veni^eance    was    loudly    demanded  and 
Ferment     threatened.*'     They  lost  little  time  in  general  exclamations 
tlu' proTin-  ^^^^  menaces,    but  proceeded  to  consider  what    could    be 
^'^•=»-  done  for   redress :  a  town  meeting  was   held,    resolutions 

were  proposed  and  adopted,  which,  after  expatiating  on 
the  ill  ■policy,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  and  appealing 
from  it  lo  God  and  to  man,  addressed  themselves  particu- 
l.rJv  to  the  otiier  colonies,  and  invited  them  to  enter  intotn 
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agreement  to  stop  all  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Britain    C IIAP. 
and  Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  until  the  act  ^l.^.^ 
should  be  repealed  ;    the  only  measure  (they  said)    that      uj^ 
was  left  for  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liber*  CommuBi- 

CAtC  With 

ties.  These  resolutions  were  transmitted  with  great  ex-  the  other 
pedition  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and  copies  of  the  *^**"*^ 
act  were  multiplied  and  despatched  to  every  part  of  the 
continent  with  wonderful  celerity  ;  which,  like  the  torch 
of  the  fury,  set  in  a  flame  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed  :  in  the  several  colonies  great  bodies  of  the 
people  were  called  together  by  public  advertisement,  and 
the  odious  law  was  burned  with  awful  solemnity.  Mean- 
while  general  Gage  arrived  in  his  government  at  Boston : 
this  officer  being  personally  known  there,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  America,  was  much  beloved  and  highly 
respected ;  he  was,  besides,  successor  to  a  very  unpopular 
|p>vernor.  These  circumstances,  however,  which  would 
have  been  so  auspicious  to  his  entrance  upon  government 
had  affairs  been  in  a  tranquil  state,  were  now  counteracted 
by  the  prevalent  rage  against  Britain.  The  assembly 
met ;  and  he  informed  them,  that  on  the  1st  of  June  they 
MFcre  to  remove  to  Salem,  which  was  thenceforward  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government.  The  assembly, 
not  pleased  with  this  intimation,  petitioned  htm  to  ap« 
point  a  day  for  a  gei  eral  fast  and  prayer  ;  but  he  declined 
compliance,  and  soon  afterwards  adjourned  the  session  to 
the  7th  of  June,  appointing  Salem  to  bethe  place  of  meeting. 
The  other  colonies  having  received  copies  of  the  act, 
and  of  the  Bostonian  addresses,  resolved  to  support  the 
cause  which  thev  considered  as  their  own.  However 
much  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  had,  on  general 
principles  of  government,  differed  from  their  northern 
[leighbours,  they  agreed  in  repugnance  to  taxation.  On 
that  ground  they  had  aU  resisted  the  import  of  tea,  and 
thus  had  shared  in  the  alleged  criminality  of  Boston. 
Though  some  were  more  temperate  than  others,  they  all 
concurred  in  expressing  the  greatest  disapprobation  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  British  governm<:nt,  an  abhcu-  " 
rcnce  of  the  new  act,  a  condemnatiuh  ol"  the  principles  on 
kvhich  it  was  founded,  and  a  rcbolution  to  oppose  its 
effects,  and  support  their  brethren  \\'\\o  were  to  be  its  tm* 
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CHAP,  mediate  victims.  lodecd,  if  ministiy  had  fonned  m  de- 
^**'  sign  of  drivtog  the  Americans  into  confrderatioD,  Acf 
1774.  ^^"^^  Q<^  have  devised  more  cflRtctual  means,  than  by  poa- 
ishing  and  disfranchising  one  colony^  because  unknown 
persons  in  it  had  been  guilty  of  an  outrage  that  sprang 
from  resistance  to  an  impost  which  all  the  colonies  repro- 
bated. The  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was  sitting  at 
Jf'JJJ*^*  the  time  when  the  despatches  from  Boston  arrived,  set 
▼«p<^[^,  the  example :  in  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed,  ibr 
appointing  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Bostoa 
port  bill  was  to  take  eifect,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,  ^^  to  implore  the  divine 
interposition  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  which  threatened 
destruction  to  their  rights,  with  all  the  evils  of  a  civil  war, 
^^  and  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the  people,  firady 
^^  to  oppose  every  injury  to  American  liberties."  Infcwncd 
of  the  resolution,  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  earl  of  Dunmore  determined  to  dissolve  that 
body;  but  the  members  held  a  private  meeting,  in  whidi 
they  drew  up  a  declaration,  setting  forth,  that  the  punish' 
ment  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  is 
order  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  patment  of  uv- 
coNSTiTUTiONAL  TAXES,  was  in  truth  an  attack  on  al 
the  colonies,  and  would  ultimately  prove  destructive  ts 
American  rights  and  liberties,  unless  their  united  wisdoa 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  its  operation  and  effects. 
General  They  therefore  recommended  to  the  committee  of  cor- 
concert  respondence,  to  propose  to  the  committees  of  the  other 
^^'  colonies,  that  an  annual  congress  should  be  held  for  altthe 
colonies,  to  deliberate  on  such  general  measures  as  the 
common  interest  of  America  might  from  time  to  time  re* 
quire.  Virginia  had  always  been  distinguished  for  loyal- 
ty and  attachment  to  the  British  constitution  ;  and  in  its 
present  proposition  to  combine  against  acts  of  govern- 
ment, it  declared  itKelf  to  be  determined  by  constitutiooil 
principles.  Al  Philadelphia,  three  hundred  of  the  inha- 
bitants'assembling,  appointed  a  committee  to  write  to  Bos- 
ton. In  a  letter,  temperate  yet  firm,  they  recommended 
that  lenient  measures  should  be  tried  before  they  had  re- 
course to  extremities  ;  and  that  commerce  with  Britain 
should  not  entirely   be   discontinued   until    all   measures 
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had  failed.     If,  by  satisfying  the  East  India  company  for     chap. 

'  the  teas,  they  could  terminate  the  unhappy  controversy,  y^r>r^ 
and  leave  to  the  Bostoniana  their  ancient  constitutional  yjj^ 
liberty,  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  part  wisdom  would 
dictate*  But  the  matter  in  consideration  was  not  now  the 
value  of  the  tea,  it  was  the  indefeasible  right  of  giving 
or  withholding  their  own  money,  a  right  from  which  they 
could  never  recede.  At  New  York,  though  moderate 
and  temperate  in  its  conduct,  one  resolution  of  a  contrary 
kind  was  carried  in  a  town  meeting  ;  this  was,  to  prevent 
the  prosecution  in  the  provincial  courts,  of  any  debts  ow- 
ing by  inhabitants  to  Britain.      This  resolution,  however, 

.  was  neither  adopted  nor  confirmed  by  the  provincial  as- 
sembly held  soon  after,  nor  was  it  any  where  carried  into 
practice*       In  general,  the  proposals  for  a  total  interrup- 

.  tion  of  commerce,  were  by  no  means  favourably  received, 
but  considered  as  the  last  deplorable  resort  when  every 
other  expedient  should  prove  ineffectuaL  The  middle 
and  southern  colonies  were  at  that  time  evidently  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  Britain.       On  the  other 

.  hand,  all  the  colonies  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  resist 
taxation,  and  to  hold  a  general  congress  ;   and  in  the  mean 

.    time  they  made  very  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of 

.    the  Bostonians.       While  the  Boston  port  bill  was  produc 

'  ing  an  effect  so  very  opposite  to  that  which  its  framers 
and  supporters  expected  and  intended,  copies  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  of  the  other  two  bills  for  altering  the 
the  constitution  of  that  province.  The  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment now  became  more  vehement  through  the  colo- 
nies. Concerning  the  Boston  port  bill,  the  other  provin- 
ces had  not  taken  their  tone  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  but 
had  resolved  to  support  the  cause  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  Massachusetts  colonists  had 
then  applied  to  their  neighbours  as  suppliants  ;  and  some- 
what doubtful  of  the  reception  that  they  should  meet,  had 
cautiously  abstained  from  promulgating  doctrines  and  sen- 
timents which  might  shock  the  loyalty  and  constitutional 
principles  of  their  southern  brethren.  Assured  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  colonies  in  resisting  taxes,  and 
trusting  that  the  c€»ncert  might  be  mora  extensivt:,  they 
Vol,  I«.  S  a  a 
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CHAP,    now  took  a  lead ;  and  henceforward  the   deliberations  of 
^*^^^  the  whole  most  frequently  bore  the  stamp  of   New  Eng- 
I774w      ^°^  republicanism.     The  cok>nists  of  IVIassacdiusetts  now 
determined  to  carry  to  the  utmost  extremity  their  resis- 
tance to  the  British  government.        By  the  suggesti<Mi  of 
the   provincial  assembly,  an  association  was  framed,   the 
subscribers  to  which  most  solemnly  bound  themselves  to 
break  off  all  commercial   intercourse    with  Great  Britain 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  August,  until  the  Boston 
port  bill,    and   the  other  obnoxious  acts  of   parliament, 
should  be  repealed,   and  the  colony  restored  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  its    chartered  rights  ;    to  renounce  all    dealings 
with  those   who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agree- 
ment ;  or  who,  having  engaged,  should  afterwards  violate 
their  compact*      To  sanction  the  whole,  a  resolution  was 
added,    that  the  names  of    delinquents  should  be    pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  as  enemies  to  their  country*'*    To 
this  agreement  -they   gave  the  memorable  title  of  the  so- 
Soi«mu       LEMK    LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT  ;  which,    having  been  t 
^^Muu    name  affixed  in  the  last  century  to  an  engagement  inimical 
to  the  church  and  monarchy,   afforded  some  indication  of 
thtt  views  which  they  entertained,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  were  disposed  to  proceed.       In  most  of  the  colonies, 
there  were  three  classes  of  political  opinions  ;  the  first,  of 
those,   who  resolved  to  resist  taxation,    and    advised   the 
most  violent  measures  to  be  immediately  adopted  ;  second- 
ly, of  those  persons  who,  equally   determined   to   oppose 
British  imposts,  were  more  cautious  and  temperate,    and 
who  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  conciliatory  propositions, 
before  they  resorted  to  the    extremity  of  resistance  ;  the 
third  consisted  of  approvers  of  the   British  system   and 
acts.        This  third  set  was   small  in  number,  and  of  no 
weight  in  the  colonial  deliberations.       The  second,  in  the 
beginning,   predominated   in  most  of  the  other  colonies ; 
the  first  was  paramount  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  there 
evidently  prevailed,  not  merely  a  disposition  to  resist  acts 
on  the  ground  of  incompatibility   with  the  rights    of   Bri- 
tish subjects,  but  of  contrariety  to  their  conception  of  re- 
publican freedom. 

p  Sci'  Stoilmaii)  ami  Hanis.My. 
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General  Gaoe,  to  counteract  the  covenant,  issued  Chap. 

.  xiic 

a  proclamation,  which  declared   it   illegal  and  traitorous, 


contrary  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  and  subversive  1774. 
of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and  cautioned  the  people 
against  giving  any  countenance  to  that  engagement,  under 
the  penalties  annexed  to  such  heinous  offences.  This  act 
was  far  from  producing  the  desired  effect,  by  deterring  the 
colonists  from  the  combination.  Popular  writers  found  in 
it  a  theme  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  legal  know- 
ledge, in  showing  that  the  governor,  by  calling  that  associa« 
tion  traitorous,  assumed  a  power  not  claimed  by  the  king 
himself,  of  making  that  conduct  treason,  which  was  not 
ordained  to  be  treason  by  the  laws,  and  thus  rendering  the 
declared  will  of  one  of  the  king's  officers,  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  the  legislature*  General  Gage,  perceiving  the  sen- 
timents and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  so  unfavourable  to  the  British  goveftiment,  as  to 
require,  for  their  repression,  more  powerful  restraints  than 
proclamations,  ordered  some  regiments  of  foot,  with  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  These,  up* 
on  their  arrival,  were  encamped  on  a  common  between  the 
isthmus^  called  Boston-neck,  which  joins  the  peninsula  of 
Boston  to  the  continent,  and  the  town  itself.  The  professed 
intention  of  the  governor  was,  to  prevent  desertion,  then 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  provincials  ;  but  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops  was  construed  to  be  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  blocking  up  the  town,  and  compelling  it  by 
famine  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  might  be  imposed* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  assured  the  Bos- 
tonians,  that  several  thousands  of  armed  men  were  ready 
to  assist  them,  should  their  aid  be  necessary.    • 

In  August,  commissions  arrived  for  those  who  were 
intended  to  constitute  the  new  council,  by  the  act  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Of  thirty-six, 
twenty-four  only  accepted  the  commissions ;  and  against 
those  the  rage  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  all  but  a 
few  who  resided  in  Boston,  and  were  protected  by  the 
troops  to  save  their  property  and  lives,  resigned  their  ap- 

<1  The  readers  mAy  perhaps  not  reeollcet,  tbht  Boston  is  sUaated  iim  pen- 
insula. This  geographical  fact,  however,  is  very  uecessary  to  be  attended  toiu 
the  course  of  the  historv. 


•\ 
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CHAP,    pointments.     So  many  obstruttions,  indeed,  Secured  ib 
^*'*-      every  department,  that  civil  government  was  entirely  dis- 


1774.  solved ;  whoever  rendered  himself  odious,  by  discovering 
his  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  a  wish  to  sub- 
mit to  her  laws,  was  insulted  by  the  populace  ;  and  many, 
hunted  from  their  dwellings  in  the  country,  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Boston.  Arms  were  provided,  ammuni- 
tion and  warlike  stores  began  to  be  collected,  and  the 
young  men  were  employed  in  training  themselves  to  mili- 
tary discipline.  Perceiving  such  appearances  of  hostile 
intention,  general  Gage  ordered  all  the  military  stores 
which  were  deposited  in  the  several  magazines  through  the 
provinces,  to  be  brought  to  Boston.  The  colonists,  appre- 
hending from  this  measure  that  he  meant  to  commence 
hostilities,  several  thousands  of  militia  marched  toward 
Boston  :  finding  that  none  had  been  attempted,  they  retir- 
ed ;  but  the  gAieral  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  Boston- 
neck  against  future  attacks.  The  colonists  of  Massachu- 
setts now  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  a  for* 
cible  resistance  to  the  British  government  |  assdciatiom 
were  formed  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  the  use  of  arms ;  resolutions  were  passed  for 
holding  a  provincial  congress,  which,  without  any  regard 
to  the  governor,  should  be  considered  as  the  legislature  of 
the  colony.  They  even  remonstrated  on  the  raising  for- 
tifications, and  the  seizure  of  the  public  magazines ;  thus 
interfering  with  the  executive  authority  of  the  crown. 
They  declared,  that  should  any  person  be  seized  for  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  colonies,  they  would  retaliate  up- 
on every  British  ofgcer  whom  they  could  find  ;  and,  lasdy, 
they  rccommendtd  to  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue, 
to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  until  the  constitution  of  the 
province  was  restored,  or  until  it  should  be  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  a  provincial  convention. 

Though  the  other  colonies  did  not  proceed  to  such 
extremities,  nor  make  any  preparations  for  war,  yet  all, 
except  Georgin,  concurred  in  resolving  to  hold  a  congress, 
and  not  submit  to  the  payment  of  any  internal  taxes  that 
were  not  imposed  by  their  own  assemblies  ;  and  to  sus- 
pend all  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  until  the 
American  grievypces  in  gr-neral,  and  those  of  Massachu- 
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setts  Bay  io  particular,  should  be  fully  redressed.     In  the    Chap. 
proceedioga  of  the  congress,  instructed  by  the  respective  ^^^4L# 
colonies,  we  fully  see  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the      ^jj^ 
Americans. 

Ths  attention  of  all  parties  was  now  turned  to  the  gene-  Meeting  of 
nil  congress,  which,  on  the. 5th  of  September,  met  at  Phi-  ecm^r^iiat 
ladelphia,  as  a  centrical  situation.  The  congress  consisted  ^^i^^l^- 
df  fifty-one  delegates,  representing  twelve  of  the  colonies 
lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Newhampshirc 
to  South  Carolina  inclusive  :  the  greatest  number  of  dele- 
gates of  any  one  colony  being  seven,  and  the  smallest  two. 
But  this  disparity  in  the  number  of  delegates  did  not  affect 
the  votes ;  as  it  was  agreed  that  each  colony  should  have 
but  one  vote,  whatever  was  its  number  of  delegates. 
The  delegates  receive4  their  instruction  from  their  consti- 
tuents; some  of  these  violent,  and  some  moderate;  but 
all  uniting  in  condemning  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  the 
other  acts  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  relating  to 
JMLassachusetts  Bay,  and  in  denying  the  right  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.  But  the  most  mate- 
rial of  their  instructions,  and  what  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  the  use  of  all  others,  was  a  power  given  to 
their  delegates  to  agree  to  whatever  measures  should  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  congress.^  The 
congress  sat  with  their  doors  locked ;  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  their  deliberations;  and  all  their 
proceedings,  except  those  which  they  thought  (it  to  pub- 
lish, were  kept  profoundly  secret.  Assembled,  says  cap- 
tain Stedman,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  they  nevertheless 
thought  fit  to  observe  a  form  practised  on\v  in  the  most 
despotic  governments.  Their  proceedings  being  wrapped 
up  in  mystery,  and  all  the  intermediate  step3  leading  to  a 
conclusion  being  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  their  decrees, 
when  promulgated,  were  received,  like  the  oracles  of 
ancient  times,  as  the  dictates  of  profound  wisdom. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  congress  was,  a  declaratory 
resolution  manifesting  their  disposition  with  respect  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  immediately  intended 
to   confirm  and  encourage  that  people.     They  expressed 

T  See  Stedmtii. 
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their  sympathy  uith  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  in 
that  province,  under  the  operation  of  the  late  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  cruel  acts  of  the  British  parliament ;  they 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  wiA 
which  the  opposition  to  these  ministerial  measures  had 
hitherto  been  conducted,  and  declared  that  contributions 
for  alleviating  the  distress  of  their  brethren  at  Boston, 
should  he  continued  as  long  as  their  exigencies  required 
relief.  They  further  declared  that,  if  the  British  govern- 
ment attempted  to  carry  the  acts  complained  of  into  exe- 
cution by  force.,  all  America  should  combine  in  opposing 
that  force.  They  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  that  as  justice  could  be  no  longer  legally 
administered  by  the  late  acts,  they  should  submit  to  its  sus- 
pension until  they  were  repealed ;  and  that  every  person  who 
should  judge  or  act  under  any  commission  or  authority  deri- 
ved from  the  late  act  of  parliament  changing  the  form  of 
government,  and  violating  the-  charter  of  that  province, 
ought  to  be  held  in  detestation,  and  considered  as  the 
wicked  tool  of  a  despotism,  which  prepared  to  destroy  the 
rights  that  God,  nature,  and  compact  had  conferred  on 
America.  They  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the 
transportation  of  any  person  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  America,  justified  and  ought  to  produce  resist- 
ance and  reprisals." 

The  congress  also  proceeded  to  declare  the  principles 
and  objects  of  their  association.  They  avowed  their  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  their  affection  to  Britain,  their 
dependence  upon  her,  and  the  benefits  and  favours  which 
they  h:id  received  from  the  parent  state.  In  the  most 
explicit  terms,  they  disclaimed  any  wish  of  separating  from 
the  mother  country  ;  but  at  the  same  time  thev  declared 
themselves  entitled  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  freeborn  subjects ;  that  the  present 
orrievnnces  and  distresses  arose  from  a  ruinous  system  of 
colonial  administration,  adopted  by  the  British  ministr)' 
about  the  year  1763,  and  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving 
these  colonies,  and  with  them  the  British  empire.  Thence 
had  arisen  the  acts   for  taxing  America,  and  for  depriving 
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American  subjects  of  the   constitutional  trial  by  juries ;     CHAP, 
thence  the  late  cruel,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  plans       ^"^* 
concerning  Boston  and  the  whole  province  ;  and  the  plan  . 

of  extending  Canada,  establishing  an  arbitrary  government, 
and  discouraging  the  settlements  of  British  subjects  in 
that  country,  and  disposing  and  enabling  the  established 
inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility  against  the  freedom  of  the 
protestant  colonies*  To  obtain  redress  for  these  grievan-  and  pro- 
ces,  they  thought  that  the  best,  most  effectual,  and  peace-  n^nn  of 
able  measure  would  be,  to  abstain  from  every  species  of  redrcas  ,- 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  until  that  redress 
should  be  obtained  by  a  repeal  of  all  the  coercive  acts. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  specified  the  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise in  which  they  had  dealt  with  Britain,  and  which 
they  now  combined  to  refuse ;  on  the  other^  they  enume- 
rated the  various  acts,  or  clauses  of  acts,  of  which  they 
required  the  repeal.  The  amount  of  their  requisition 
was,  the  reversal  of  the  whole  ministerial  system  pursued 
since  1763.  They  afterwards  agreed  to  petition  the  king,  petitipn 
and  accordingly  framed  a  representation  to  his  majesty.  ^  ^' 
Perhaps  subjects  never  offered  to  their  sovereign  an 
address  consisting  of  stronger  and  more,  comprehensive 
reasoning,  with  more  impressive  eloquence :  it  stated 
every  important  act  since  the  change  of  system  in  1764; 
its  peculiar  features,  its  general  principles,  and  its  connex- 
ion with  other  acts  :  it  exhibited  the  whole  plan  of  recent 
and  present  government,  with  the  actual  and  probable  con- 
sequences :  the  petitioners  declared  the  warmest  attach- 
ment and  the  highest  veneration  for  the  king  and  the  con- 
stitution ;  they  wanted  no  new  privileges,  but  merely  pray* 
ed  to  be  restored  to  their  former  rights,  which  other  Bri*  ' 
tish  subjects  still  enjoyed :  we  ask  (they  said)  but  for 
peace,  liberty,  and  saiety ;  we  wish  not  a  diminution  of  the 
prerogative ;  we  do  not  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right 
in  our  favour ;  your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our  con- 
nexion with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always  carefully  and 
zealously  endeavour  to  support  and  maintain.  The  pero- 
ration very  happily  united  the  respectful  deference  of  loy- 
alty with  the  temperate  firmness  of  freedom.  "  Permit 
^'  us  then,  most  gracious  SQvercign^in  the  name  of  all  your 
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CHAP.   ^^  faithful  people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility  tti 

s^r>r^^  ^^  implore  you,  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  whoie 

1774.     ^^  pui'c  religion  our  enemies  are  undermioiag  i  Cor  yoor 

^^  glory,   which  can   be   advanced  only  by  rendering  your 

^^  subjects  happy,  and  keeping  them  united ;  for  the  inte* 

rests  of  your  family,  depending'  on  an  adherence  to  the 

principle*  that  enthroned  it  i  for  the  safety  and  welfare 

of  your    kingdoms    and    dominions,   threatened    wi& 

^^  almost  unavoidable  dangers   and   distresses  ;  that  your 

^^  majesty,  as  the  loving  father  of  your  whole  people,  coo* 

^^  nected  by  the  same  bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and 

^^  blood,  though  dwelling  in  various  countries,  will  not  suf- 

^^  fer  the  transcendent  relation  formed  by  these  ties,  to  be 

"^  further   violated,    in    uncertain    expectation  of  cflFects, 

^^  which,  if  attained,  never  can  compensate ybr  the  caland* 

^^  ties  through  which  they  must  be  gained.     We  therefore 

^^  most  earnestly  beseech   your   majesty,  that  your  royal 

*'*'  authority  and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief; 

^^  and  that  a  gracious  answer  may  be  given  to  this  petition: 

that  your  majesty   may  enjoy  every  felicity  through  a 

long  and  glorious  reign  over  loyal  and  happy  subjects, 

^^  and  that  your  descendants  may  inherit  your  property  and 

'^  dominions  till  time  sh'^11  be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will 

"  be,  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer,"— The  petition  was 

subscribed  by  all  the  fifty-one  delegates. 

Address  to         An  address   was  then  framed  to  the  people  of  Great 

the  people  ^..  ,.,  ,  ^i«« 

9tBriuin.  Britain,  which  was  also  a  ver}*  masterly  composition:  U 
stated,  that  the  Americans,  sprung  from  the  same  ances- 
tors as  the  Britons,  entertained  the  same  sentiments  and 
principles  which  had  produced  and  supported  the  British 
constitution,  and  considered  themselves  entitled  to  equal 
rights  with  other  British  subjects.—"  We  consider  our- 
selves, and  do  insist^)  that  we  are,  and  ought  to  to  be, 
us  free  as  our  fellow- subjects  in  Britain ;  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us 
"  without  our  consent.  We  claim  all  the  benefits  secured 
'*  to  tile  subject  by  the  English  constitution,  and  particu- 
*'  larly  that  inestimable  one  of  the  trial  by  jur}'.  Wc 
hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no  man  be  con- 
demned unheard,  or  punished  for  supposed  offences. 
witlu>ut  having  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence." 
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Having  detailed  the  various  grievances  which  they  alleged    CHAP, 
themselves  to  have   suflFered)  they  endeavoured  to  show,  ^^,,^/^ 
that  the  people  of  England  had  in    the  last   century  con*      ^7^^ 
tended  with   their  kings  for  the  preservation  of  the  same 
rights  which  the  Americans  were  now  deprived  of  by  a 
British  parliament.     They  insisted,  that  the   oppression 
was  essentially  the  same,    although  the  oppressors  were 
changed.      But  not  altogether   relying  on  the  efficacy  of 
this  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  nation,  the  address  endea- 
voured to  gain  it  over  to  the  cause  of  America,  by  repre- 
senting,  that  the    certain  consequences  of  unconditional 
submission  being  exacted  from  her,  would  be  the  subver* 
sion  of  the  constitution  of  the   mother  country,  by   the^ 
t3n-annicai  aristocracy  which  was  engrafted  on   the  power 
of  the   crown.      They   expressed    deep    regret  at   being 
obliged  to  adopt  measures  detrimental  in  their  consequen- 
ces to  numbers   of  their   fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  but  they  hoped,  that  the  magnanimity  and 
justice  of  the  British  nation,  would  furnish  a  parliament  0/ 
such  wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit,  as  might 
save  the  violated  rights   of  the  whole   empire   from   the 
devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsellors^  whether 
in  or  out  of  office  ;   and   thereby   restore  that   harmony, 
friendship,  and  fraternal  affection,  between  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  majesty's  kingdoqis  and  territories,  so  ardently 
wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American.     Their 
several  addresses  were  indeed  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  temper  and  passions  of  the  parties  whom  they  endea- 
voured to  gain.     They   also  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  xhcj  id^ 
Canada;  described  with  great  eloquence  the  blessings  of  a  j!^^^** 
free  constitution,  and  the  advantages  which  the  Canadians 
might  have  reaped  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  system. 
Ministers  had,  they  said,  kept  those  new  subjects  of  Bri- 
tain ignorant  of  its  advantages  ;  they  therefore  undertook 
to  explain  them  to  the  Canadian  French,  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  that  province  against  the  late 
acts,  as  precluding  them  from  the  freedom  which,  in  their 
new   relation   as  British   subjects,  they  ought  to    enjoy. 
They  paid  high  compliments  to  their  countryman  Montes- 
quieu;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  new  plan 
of  governing  Canada  was  most  disgraceful  to  its  subjects 
Vol.  I.  T  1 1 
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CHAP,    and   injurious   to  its   rights,  they  quoted  his  sentiments 
^^^^^  delivered  in  a  chapter  on  the  British  constitution ;  from 
1774.      which  they  inferred,  that  this   great  political  philosopher 
would  have  deemed  the  Canadians  to  be  in  a  state  of  shi- 
very*    They  concluded  with  strenuously  inviting  them  to 
join  in  the  league  of  the  colonies.     The  congress  likewise 
published   a  declaration  t>f  rights  and  grievances.     This 
paper  contained   a   summary  of  all  the  privileges  apper- 
taining to   British  subjects ;  to  the  free  exercise  of  these 
they  were,  they  contended,  entitled  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature,  by  the  British  constitution,  and  by  their  seve- 
ral charters.      All  former  distinction^  between  legislation 
and  impost,  between  external*  and  internal  taxes,  were  now 
laid  aside.     They  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  the 
jBole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  legislating  for -themselves 
in  all   cases  whatsoever  ;  but,  from  the  mere  necessity  of 
circumstances,  were  willing  to  submit  to  such  acts  of  par- 
liament as  were  bona  fide  intended  to  regulate  their  foreign 
commerce  ;  excluding,    however,    all   ideas   of   taxauon, 
internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  people 
of  the  colonies    without   their  own  consent*      Their  grie- 
vances  (they   said)   arose   from  eleven  acts  of  parliaiuenO 
passed    in    the    present    reign ;   but   the    most   intolerable 
resulted  from  the  three  acts  of  the  last  session   of  parlia- 
ment,   respecting  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,   and 
Remon-      the  law  for  extending  the  limits  of  Canada.      They  wrote 
t'.   .  ral        a  letter  to  general  Gage,  declaring  it    to    be  the  hxed  and 
Gage.         unalterable  resolution  of   all  the  colonies  to  unite   for  the 
preservation  of  their   common  rights,  in  opposition  to  the 
late  acts   of  parliament,   and  in   support  of  their  brethren 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.      They    remonstrated    against  his 
military  proceedings,  hearing  (ihey  said)  a  hostile  appear- 
ance,  which    even    the    tyrannical   acts    did    not  warrant. 
They  requested  that  he  would  discontinue  the  fortifications, 
and  give  orders  that  the  intercourse  between  the  town  and 
A.^firr^io  country  should  be  uninterrupted  :  they  addressed  the  colc- 
nics.  nics,  aeclanng  that,  upon    impartially*  examining  the  con- 

duct of  the    British   government  in    North  America  from 
1763,  they  found  that  all  the  disturbances  had  proceeded 

I  All  \\\K'*v  }inve  Ixcn  successively  mcutioucd,  and  most  of  them  rcpcatdJU 
nlhiclwi  to  ii>  ihc  c(/Ur^'  of  the  liislory. 
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from  an  unconditional  assumption  and  oppressive  acts  on    chap. 
the  part  of  Britain*     Representing  perseverance  in  union  ^^^.^^i. 
as  the  only  means  of  security  against  the  arbitrary  designs      |^^ 
so  evident   in    the    conduct  of  the   British  ministers,  they 
proceeded  to  state  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  the  con- 
gress, mid  the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duty ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  series  of  oppression  expe- 
rieneed   from  Britain,  they  had  made  conciliatory  advan- 
ces;  and  while,   inspired  by  constitutional  liberty,   they 
had  shown  themselves  resolved  to  maintain   their  rights, 
guided  by  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  affection  to  their  fel- 
low-subjects, they  had  manifested  their  earnest  desire  of 
preserving   peace   and  amity  with  their  mother  country. 
After  the  performance  of  these  acts,  during  a  session  of  Meetinfp 
fifty-one  days,   the  first   general   congress   of  the    North 
American  provinces,  on  the  26th  of  October,  terminated 
its  meeting* 

The  amount  of  the  reasonings  and  the  spirit  of  the  General 
proceedings,    in  either  partial  meetings,  provincial  assem*  *^j"^^* 
blies,    or  the  general  congress,  may  be   exhibited  in  few  procee4- 
words  :     "  The  British  system  from  1763  has  violated  the  ^^' 
^^  chartered   and   constitutional  rights  of  us,   the  British 
^'  subjects  in  the  American  colonies  :    we  will  not   sub- 
mit toAUch  usurpation  :   we  will  not  pay  duties  unjustly 
imposed,  and   we  will  have  no  commerce  with  Britain 
^  until    the  obnoxious  acts  be  repealed.        If  the   British 
*'*'  government  attempt  to  enforce  its  unconstitutional  de- 
^^  crees,   self-preservation  compels   us,  and  our  condition 
*'  enables  us,  to  resist  force  by  force.      Yet  that  extremi- 
^'  ty  we  deprecate,  as  pernicious  to  both  parties  :  we  pray 
*'  our  sovereign  and  request  our   fellow-subjects,  to  co- 
^^  operate  with  us  in  averting   so   deplorable   a   calamity. 
**  We  ask  no  new  privilege  ;  we  desire  only  the  restora- 
"  tion  of  those  rights  which,  until  1763,  we  enjoyed  with- 
^^  out  interruption.''      Such  were  the  sentiments  and  acts 
of  the  colonists  in  North  America  ;    such  the  first  conse,** 
quences  of  the  ministerial  system  of  1774. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  general  congress,  none  of  Miliury 
the  middle  or  southern  colonies  had  commenced  prepara-  tious.*** 
tions  for  war  ;  but  when  that  convention  broke  up,  and  its 
menoibers.  returned  to  their  constitumt^  the  other  provinces 
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CHAP,    became  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  New  England.     The  bh- 
^^^^      litia  were  very  frequendy   assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
j^jj^      discipline  ;  arms  were  provided  for  those  who  were  with* 
out  them  ;  and  resistance,  by  open  force,  to  the  power  of 
the  mother  country,  was  made  the  subject  of  common  dis- 
course.    Soon   afterwards  a  copy  arrived  of  a  proclama- 
tion issued  in  England,  to  prevent  warlike  stores  from  be- 
ing exported :  and  this  prohibition  rendered  the  inhabi- 
'  tants  of  the  colonies  more  eager  to  procure  supplies  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ammunition. 
Mtssachu-  Iff  consequence  of  the  determination  of  congress,  all 

iko  ^'iKnd  the  colonies  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
p«!ec"imd  M^s^^^^setts  Bay  ;  and  upon  the  transactions  in  that 
v«r.  province,  depended  more   immediately  the  doubtful  issue 

of  peace  and  wan  The  governor  and  council  had  issued 
writs  for  holding  a  general  assembly  ;  but  the  events  that 
afterwards  took  place,  and  the  heat  and  violence  which 
every  where  prevailed,  made  them  think  it  expedient  to 
countermand  their  writs  by  a  proclamation,  and  to  defer 
holding  the  assembly  to  a  se,ason  of  more  security.  The 
election,  however,  was  carried  on,  without  regard  to  the 
Contention  proclamation  ;  the  new  members  met  at  Salem,  but  the 
governor,  governor  did  not  attend  to  administer  the  oaths  and  opcQ 
the  session.  Having  waited  a  day,  and  neither  the  gov- 
Forms  a  ernor  or  any  substitute  for  him  arriving,  thetj  voted  them- 
^g^^.  selves  into  a  provincial  congress^  to  be  joined  by  such 
others  as  had  been  or  should  be  elected  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Hancock,"  who  was  offensive  to  the  governor's  party, 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Thence  they 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  on  the  subject 
of  the  fortifications  at  Boston -neck,  and  the  alarm  occasion- 
ed by  the  collection  of  military  force  at  Boston,  tending  to 
endanger  the  lives,  liberty  and  property,  not  only  of  the 
Bostonians,  but  of  the  whole  province.  The  general, 
though  unwilling  to  return  an  answer  to  an  illegal  assem- 
bly, thought  it  expedient  in  the  present  case  to  overlook 

u  This  WHS  the  same  gentleman,  the  seiznpc  of  who*c  &loop  for  contraharti 
pn»c:ici.<  hiid  »iccatsioiu(l  an  iiiBuriTclion  at  i^ostun  in  the  year  ITCS  ;  xud  the 
cf  nRc«|Menecs  ot  which  insurrection  are  supposed  by  niany  to  have  preciiiiuuc^ 
Uie  dispute  betireeii  the  mother-countrj  and  her  ciiloDiet  tpw^i-d  its  orii«». 
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forms.     In  replying  to  the  provincial  congress,  he  told   chap. 
them,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  none  but  avowed  ene-  ^^^p-v-^^/ 
mies  of  Britain  could  be  in  danger  from  British  soldiers,      1774, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  enmity  which  had  been  shown  to 
tiiem  in  withholding  what  was  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation, had  not  discovered  that  resentment  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  hostile  treatment.     He  re- 
minded them,  that  while  they  were  complaining  of  altera- 
tions made  in  their  charter,  they  were  themselves  subvert- 
ing it  by  their  present  illegal  meeting  ;  and  be  admonished 
them  to  desist    from    such  unconstitutional   proceedings. 
Boston  was  now  become  the  place  of  refuge  to   all  the 
friends  of  British  government.      On  the  approach  of  win- 
tor,  the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  erect  temporary 
barracks  for  the  troops,   not  only  to  accommodate  his  sol- 
diers but  to  prevent  them  from  being  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  which  in  the  p^'esent  state  and  tejnper  of  ^both, 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.        Th« 
Bostonians  did  every  thing  in  their  power,   without  em- 
ploying open  violence,  to  obstruct  the  erections.     Very 
great  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  prevailed  between  the 
government  and  the  people.      Boston,  however,  was  no^ 
the  only  place  in  Massachusetts  that  contained  British  for- 
,    ces  :  and  from  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  provincials, 
and  the  insulated  situation  which  they  occupied,  their  cir- 
cumstances were  not  much  unlike  to  those  of  persons  be- 
sieged by  open   enemies.       The  provincial  congress  not  ^'»'*'*^ 
only  continued  their  sittings,  but  passed  resolutions  which,  Uie  tu- 
from  the  disposition  and  promptitude  of  the  people,  had  all  IH^^'J!,, 
the  weight  and  efficacy  of  laws  ;    their  injunctions,  under 
the  form  of  advice,  directed  the  regulation  and  exercise  of 
the  militia,  the  collection  and  disposition  of  the  public  re- 
venue,   and  the  provision  of  arms   and  military  stores. 
Thus  they  assumed  powers  of  the  supreme  government  ; 
and  in  the  first  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  we 
see,  strongly  drawn,  the  outlines  of  American  indepen- 
dence.      The  governor   thought   it  necessary  to  issue  a 
proclamation,    warning   the    inhabitants    of  the    province 
against  suiFering  themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the  provin- 
cial congress,  or  led  by  their  influence  to  incur  the   penal - 
tics  of  sedition  and  rebellion  ;  and  strictly  prohibiting  all 
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CHAP,  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  from  paying  any  regard  to  the 
XIII-  recoQQmendations  and  resolves  of  such  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. But  the  governor's  proclamation  was  treated  with 
contempt,  while  the  requisitions  of  the  provincial  congress 
were  obeyed  as  laws*  That  assembly  appointed  another 
congress  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  February  1775,  and 
toward  the  end  of  November  dissolved  itself. 
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Impression  in  Britain  from  the  American  disputes  ^-^Disso^ 
lution  of  parliament.'-^eneral  election. — Leading  cha* 
racters  in  the  new  parliament. — Meeting  of  parliament. 
— king'*s  speech — address — indecision  of  minister s.-'^ha-- 
racter  and  policy  of  lord  North — opinions  of  his  power 
and  ejiciency. — Petitions  presented  from  America^  and 
American  merchants^  to  parliament  and  the  king — dis- 
missed  without  a  hearing. — Lord  Chatham^  though 
loaded  with  infirmities^  returns  to  the  house — his  intro^ 
ductory  speech^-^is  plan  of  conciliation  rejected.-— Zion- 
quest  of  America  conceived  by  ministers  to  be  easy. 
— Americans  asserted  to  be  all  cowards. — Mr.  Fox^s  ob' 
servations  on  the  inspiring  efficacy  of  liberty. — Parlia- 
ment declares  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  re* 
bellion. — Message  from  the  king^  requiring  an  augmen* 
tation  offerees, — Bill  for  prohibiting  the  New  England 
provinces  from  commerce  and  fishery. — Lord  North^s 
plan  of  conciliation — Apprehended  by  courtiers  to  con- 
cede too  7nuch^  by  opposition  to  concede  too  little.— Mr. 
Fox  opposes  its  inconsistency. — Lord  North^s  policy 
wav&ring  and  irresolute. — Dexterous  retreat  to  satisfy 
the  supporters  of  coercion. — Mr.  Burke^s  conciliatory 
plah^  on  the  grounds  of  expediency — outlines  and  charac- 
ter— predicts  civil  and  foreign  war  from  the  conduct  of 
ministers. — rejected. — Mr.  Harilcy'^s  conciliatory  bilU^ 
rejected. — Ministers  averse  to  all  conciliatory  overtures. 
^-^Billfor  extending  commercial  prohibitions. — Loyalty 
of  New  York  province — representation  from  it  to  the  . 
i^ommons — dismissed  unheard. — Supplies. — Session  closes. 
— War  unavoidable* — Literary  advocates  for  and  against 
America. 

WHILE    the   proceedings  in  and   concerning     cHAr. 
America  were   so  extremely    important,  they  did  not,  in      ^^ 
Britain,   appear   to   attract   the  attention  of  the  nation  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude.     There  were,  indeed,  poi- 
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CHAr.    liticians  and  philosophers  who  saw  them  ia  their  real  as* 
pect,  and  dreaded  the  consequences }  but  this  view  was 


1^4,. '  far  from  being  general :  even  merchanu  and  manufactn- 
J"F«jjJ«  rers,  to  whom  a  rupture  with  the  colonies  would  be  so 
from  dM    calamitous,  seemed  now  lulled  into  equal  security  with  the 
^^^^^  rest  of  their  cduatrymen.     This   inattention  arose  from 
various  causes.     The  contests  with  the  oolqniea  wisie.no 
longer  new,  but  from  die  year  176€»  they  hadt  with  veiy 
few  and  short  intermissions,   been  the  chief  subjccis  of 
parliamentary  deliberation.     To  those,  who  did  not  min- 
utely and  critically  examine  the  new  occurrencea,  and  the 
change- of  sentiments  which  were  now  become  ao  generri 
in  North  America,  most  of  the  topics  appeared  exhausted  i 
the  various  arguments  for  taxadoo  had  been  often  dis- 
cussed, aipd  en  the  triteness  of  die  reaaoningi  great  niua* 
bers  overlooked  the  new  effects  which  the  system  was  pro- 
ducing.    Confederacies  against  the  importation  of  Bridih 
commodities  had  before,  and  recently,  been  violated}  and 
the  present  combinations  would,  many  trusted,  be  equdj 
short  lived.     Disputes  had  been  freqjiently  carried  to  thi 
verge  of  a  rupture,,  and  had  been  afterwards  accommoda- 
ted ;  some  means  of  conciliation,  they  flattered  themselves, 
would  be  again  devised,     l^he  Americans  would  tire  of 
associations,  that  deprived  them  of  tlie  chief  conveniences 
of  life,  which  were  rendered  by  habit  almost  necessaries  | 
besides,  ministers  and  their  adherents  had  very  indusu-i- 
ously  spread  an  opinion,  that  vigorous  measures,  with  per- 
severance, would  soon  finish  a  contest,  which  nothing  but 
former  indulgence  had  nourished ;  and  also,  that  the  pre- 
sent  administration  possessed  in   an  eminent  degree  the 
qualities    requisite    for   honourably    and    advantageously 
terminating  the  dispute.      Ministers,  indeed,  had  afforded 
no  satisfactory  proofs  either  of  their  vigour  or  policy ;  but, 
as  they  had  rot,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  either  fee- 
hleness  or  folly,   they  and  their   friends   represented  the 
rounsellors  of  his  majesty   as  a  bo<^y   of  very  uncomopo 
ability.      A  gn-at  part  of  the  nation,  with  that  unsuspect- 
ing credulity  which  frequently  dibtinguishi's  a  people  other- 
wise so  eminent  for  sound  judgment,  gave  administration 
credit  for  all  the  talents  and  qualities  ior  which  they  chose 
to  take  credit  to  themselves.      For  these  reasons^   it  was 
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tiot  doubted  that  the   coercive  system   which   had  been    chap. 
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adopted  and  carried  into  execution  under  the  direction  of  ^^^.1^ 
such  men,  would  soon  intimidate  its  objects  from  forcible  lyj^ 
resistance ;  but  that,  if  it  did  not  awe  them  to  submission, 
their  reduction  would  be  speedy  and  certain :  supported 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  cabinet  was  the 
more  able  and  determined  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  die* 
tation  which  had  commenced  so  strongly  in  the  preceding 
session. 

Parliameht  was  now  in  its  seventh  year.  In  the  reign  l^nolatiaB 
of  Oeorge  II.,  it  had  generally  lasted  near  the  whole  time ;  incnt. 
the  first  parliament  of  the  present  king  had  also  continue^ 
-seven  full  years.  On  the  30th  of  September  1774,  about 
six  years  and  a  half  from  the  former  election,  a  proclama^ 
tion  was  issued,  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the 
convocation  of  a  new  one,  for  which  the  writs  were  made 
returnable  on  die  9th  of  the  following  November.  An 
id>ridgment  contrary  to  recent  custcnn  excited  great  surprise 
among  those  who  judged  from  precedent  more  than  from 
present  circumstances  and  expediency  :  but  many  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this  unusual  measure ;  the  most  proba* 
ble  appears  to  be^  that,  as  a  new  state  of  things  had  ari* 
een'in  America,  new  councils  might  be  requisite  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature.  On  the  one  hand,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  deviate  from  the  coercive  system,  the  old  par« 
liament  might  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  consistency  from 
rescinding  its  own  laws,  while  a  new  one  would  be  more 
at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  at  present  it  was  determined  to  perse* 
vere  in  coercion^  and  the  majority  of  the  people  appear* 
ed  to  approve,  it  was  probable  that  a  parliament  would 
be  returned,  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  that  system  | 
and  thus  government  would  have  an  assurance  of  a  long 
cooperation,  of  which  it  might  b^  deprived  by  a  change  of 
circumstances  and  of  public  sentiment,  were  the  election 
deferred  till  the  succeeding  year. 

Ih  London  the  opposition  party  carried  the  election  Oeneral 
of  all  its  candidates.  In  Middlesex,  Mr.  Wilkes,  now  lord 
mayor  elect,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  county ;  and 
ministers  were  not  so  imprudent  as  again  to  controvert 
a  seat  which  had  already  given  government  so  much  dis* 
Vol.  L  U  u  u 
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CHAP,  turbftnce*     A  considerable  change  of  kidividvid  fnemben 

~^'  took  place  through  the  nation ;  but -it  was  soon  femid^  that 


1774.  ^^^  ^As  1^  alteration  of  political  wntiment,  and  that  a 
great  majority  supported  the  ministerial  project  of  coer* 
cing  America. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  occupy-die  deliberatioiis  of 
the  new  parliament,  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  impor* 
tance  in  the -legblative  history  of  any  age  or  country.  On 
its  counsels  was  to  depend,  whether  by  conciliation  we 
should  restore  the  reciprocally  "beneficial  harmony  that  had 
so  long  subsisted  between  Britain  and  her  colonics  ;  or,  Iqr 
persistance  in  coercion,  drive  such  valuable  dependencies 
to  a  rebellion,  which  either  would  not  be  quelled,  or,  if 
crushed,  could  be  reduced  only  by  efibrta  which  most 
aixhaust  the  parent  country,  and  destroy  the  pibvinces  thai 
•he  sought  to  render  more  productive  and  lucrative. 
jjoOmg  Foe  examining  such  momentous  questions,  seldom  has 

J^^il^^  a  national  council  contained  a  greater  assemblage  of  nohi- 
iwrtift-  lity,  than  the  British  parliament  now  exhibited.  In  die 
"^^^  house  of  commons,  among  many  men  of  considerable  tal* 
ents  and  extensive  knowledge,  tiiere  were  ranged  on  die  aide 
of  ministers,  the  financial  information  and  accurate  results 
of  sir  Grey  Cooper ;  the  perspicacious  detail,  solid  judg- 
ment, and  orderly  arrangement  of  sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  and 
the  intrepid  confidence  and  manly  boldness  of  Mr.  Rigtn'. 
In  rising  progression,  there  followed  the  sound  and  vigo- 
rous understanding,  the  unremitting  industry,  thecommer- 
*cial,  political,  and  diplomatic  knowledge,  the  lucid  dispo- 
sition, the  correct  and  perspicuous  expression  of  Jenkinson ; 
and  the  acuteness,  closeness,  and  neat  precision  of  Ger- 
maine.  Dundas,*  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
exhibited  those  qualities  by  which  he  has  been  uniformly 
distinguished  ;  an  understanding  quick,  sagacious,  and  pow- 
'  erful ;  reasoning  forcible  and  direct,  strictly  adhering  to 
the  point  at  issue  ;  an  expeditious  despatch  of  difficult  bn- 
siness  ;  and,  regarding  the  senate  as  a  council  for  the  direc- 
tion of  national  affairs  more  than  a  theatre  for  the  display 
of  eloquence,  he  was  in  his  language  intelligible  and  strong, 
lyithout  ornament  or  elegance*     A  mind  by  nature  pent* 

X  fxird  ii(h-ocatc  of  SwJIIjkhI. 
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trating,  brilliant,  and  inventive,  formed  and  refined  by  eru-  CHAP, 
dition  and  by  literary^  society,  sharpened  and  invigorated  ^^^.^.^ 
by  professional  occupations,  and  enlarged  by  political  stu-  ^^7^, 
dies  and  pursuits ;  an  eloquence  that  he  could  admirably 
vary  to  the  occasion,  and  exhibit  either  in  argumentative 
force,  logical  subtlety  and  skill,  or  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  rhetoric  and  the  graces  of  persuasion,  rendered 
Wedderburne  a  valuable  accession  to  any  cause  which  he 
chose  to  support*.  For  masculine  energy  of  intellect,  force 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  exhibiting  itself  in  efforts  direct, 
simple,  and  majestic  Thurlow  stood  eminent*  Lord 
North  was  equally  remarkable  for  pleasing  and  varied 
wit  and  humour,  classical  taste,  erudition,  and  allusion,  as 
for  dexterity  of  argument  and  felicity  of  reply*  On  the 
other  side  were  arrayed,  the  patriotism  and  solidity  o£ 
Dempster  and  Saville ;  the  industry  and  colonial  infor- 
mation of  Pownal ;  the  colloquial  pleasantry,  vivacity,  and 
classical  erudition  of  Wilkes  ;  the  animated  declamation 
of  Barre ;  the  quick  apprehension,  commercial  and  poli- 
tical knowledge,  of  Johnstone ;  and  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, legal  precision,  readiness,  acuteness,  and  vigour,  of 
Dunning.  Above  these,  rose  the  extensive,  accurate,  and  « 
multifarious  knowledge,  the  abundant  and  diversified 
imagery,  the  luminous  illustration  and  rapid  invention  ;  the 
reasoning,  dilated  or  compressed,  digressive  or  direct,  dis- 
jointed or  continuous,  which,  if  not  always  pointedly  con- 
vincing, never  failed  to  be  generally  instructive ;  the  compre-  ' 
hensive  views  and  philosophical  eloquence,  of  a  Burke.  A 
senator  was  now  rising  to  the  first  rank  in  the  first  assembly 
of  the  world,  who  must  have  held  a  very  exalted  situation  in 
anv  convention  of  statesmen  and  orators  recorded  in  histo- 
ry,  this  was  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age  he  had  become  a  member  of  parliament,  and  young 
as  he  was,  distinguished  himself  among  the  many  eminent 
members  of  the  house,  and  was  at  first  one  of  the  ablest 
supporters  of  administration.  The  facility  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  a  new  question,  and  comprehend- 

y  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Ferguson,  and  their 
cotemporariei,  in  their  early  years;  and  eulrivatedanaetiuaintHnee  with  Burkv, 
Johnson,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  his  moi*c  advanced  lie. 

z  The  judicial  niuxims  and  characttr  «f  Wttdd«rbujrQ«  wHI  appear  in  th« 
f)iird  and  the  lucceedjng  \x>liuut« 
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ed  with  such  force  of  judgment  the  streDgd!,  weakness, 
ind  tendency,  of  a  proposition  or  measoie  ;  his  powerfiil 
|..^  argumentation,  his  readiness  of  the  most  appropriate  sig^ 
oificant,  and  energetic  language,  soon  rendered  him  cxm- 
spicuous  ;  \v-hilehis  daily  and  obvious  improvement  show* 
ed  that  his  talents  had  not  then  nearly  reached  the  pinnacle 
at  which  they  were  destined  to  arrive.  Since  he  joined 
opposition,  his  talents  and  exertions  appeared  more  potest 
and  formidable  than  even  had  been  expected/ 

In  the  house  of  peers^  the  chief  supporters  of  admini- 
stration were,  lord  Hillsborough,  a  nobleman  of  sound 
judgment  and  official  experience  ;  earl  Gower,  a  peer  of 
good  character  and  extensive  influence,  who  in  the  mino- 
rity of  the  duke,  headed  the  Bedford  party ;  and  the  eail 
of  Sandwich,  acute  and  intelligent  as  a  senator,  but  a  judi- 
cious speaker  rather  than  a  splendid  orator.  Vhe  only 
peer  of  transcendent  genius  who  joined  ministers  in  the 
coercive  system,  was  lord  Mansfield ;  a  personage  veiy 
eminendy  distinguished  for  abilities  and  erudition,  and  for 
argumentative,  refined,  and  persuasive  eloquence  ;  but  the 
fame  of  this  illustrious  senator  was  principally  founded 
upon  his  oratorial  and  judicial  powers  and  efforts,^  and 
derived  little  accession  from  his  counsels  as  a  statesman. 
The  most  distinguished  peers  who  were  inimical  to  the 
coercive  system,  were  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  whom 
we  have  viewed  as  minister;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  a 
nobleman  of  respectable  abilities,  active,  indefatigable, 
and  ardent ;  lord  Shelbume,  whom  we  have  seen  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  distinguished  for  extent  of  general  knowledge, 
and  peculiarly  marked  for  his  extensive  views  of  the  reci- 
procal relations,  commercial  and  political,  of  European 
states ;  lord  Camden,  the  great  bulwark  of  English  law, 
profoundly  versed  in  our  constitution,  with  that  mHd, 
clear,  and  nervous  eloquence,  which  is  the  firm  and  effica- 
cious instrument  of  wisdom  ;  and  lastly,  in  himself  a  host, 
the  earl  of  Chatham. 


a^A  pm-t  i>r  this  Jiceoiint  is  taken  with  considerable  ▼ariatioDS  from  the  tile  ol 
Burke.  rtr>t  edition,  p    eii)  to  <1X. 

b    the  reader  will  find  a  character  of  this  great  man  in  the  narratiTe  of  the 
T  irsH  ;  for  the  judicial  {)art  of  which  I  am  chieflj  indebted  to  a  scmicioaa 
liyii  eminence  for  literary  and  lesM  eruditioii. 
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SuAVETiiio  and  examining  the  principal  actors  on  the    ch\p. 
grand  political  theatre,  the  reader  may  perceive  that,  both     ^^ 
for   and  against  ministers,  there  was  a  constellation  of      ^^^^ 
abilities  t  but,  in  opposition,   the  highest  talents,  and  the 
most  approved  wisdom. 

On  the  dOth  of  November  the  new  parliament  met*  MeetinrfflT 
His  majesty's  speech  stated  to  the  houses,  that  a  daring  meot!' 
spirit  ef  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  stiU  ^"^* 
unhappily  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  had  in  divers  parts  of  it  broken  forth  in  fresh 
violences  of  a  criminal  nature ;  but  these  proceedings  had 
been  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  others  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  unwarrantable  attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct 
the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  by  unlawful  combinations  t  • 
such  measures,  however,  had  been  employed,  as  were 
judged  most  effectual  for  carr}'ing  the  acts  of  the  preceding 
session  into  execution,  protecting  commerce,  and  restoring 
and  preserving  order  and  good  government  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts*  It  expressed  his  majesty's  resoluti<m 
to  withstand  every  attempt  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
parliament  over  the  dominions  of  the  crown ;  the  main- 
tenance of  which  authority  was  necessary  for  the  dignity 
and  welfare  of  the  British  empire :  it  stated  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  the  king  at  the  restoration  of  complete  tranquillity 
to  Europe,  by  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  and 
concluded  with  recommending  firmness  and  unanimity  in 
parliamentary  proceedings*  Avowing  the  taxation  of  the 
colonies  to  be  an  essential  right  of  the  British  legislature, 
9nd  that  the  late  acts  must  be  executed,  the  speech^  decla- 
red, that  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents which  had  produced  a  confederation  of  the  colo- 
pies,  and  that  ministers  were  not  moved  by  the  proceed* 
ings  in  America  to  deviate  from  the  plans  of  the  former 
session*  While  the  speech  demonstrated  the  intentions  Addreflts 
of  government,  the  address,  carried  by  a  great  majority 
(though  not  without  strenuous  opposition,)  manifested 
that  the  new,  like  the  old  parliament,  was  resolved  to  per- 
aist  in  taxing  British  subjects  without  their  own  consent ; 
establishing  in  some  colonies,  systems  of  polity  different 

e  See  State  Paperi,  Nov.  SO,  1774 
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OHAP.  fiKin  tliQ  British  ccNutitutiqn ;  pnnisUng.  thow  -who  had 
^^  ^  never  been  tried^  and  ordaining  4riali,  diflfereai  in  priaci* 
pie  and  mode  from  those  which  arc  reeagnizcd  fay 
our  laws ;  it  proved  also  that  the  new  parliament  esteem- 
ed the  represemations  of  the  colonists  undeserving  of 
regard.  The  address^  indeed^  sanctioned  the  geoenl 
policy  of  ministers :  and  the  parliament»  at  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  its  deliberative  proceedings,  uneqnivocalljr 
evinced  its  determination  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  for- 
mer.    The  opposition   speakers   exhorted   legislature  to 

INVESTIGATE  f  ACTS  BETORE  THXT  PaOGESDSO  TO  J9DG- 

meht;  and  not  to  pledge  themselves  implicitly  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  without  Adly  exanu* 
ning  the  gpt>unds  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  the  effeob 
which  their  acts  had  produped  and  were  producing 
Having  moved  for  a  communication  of  all  the  inteUigcMC 
that  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  respecting  AmericSv 
and  the  motion  being  negauved,  they  affrmed,  that  as  the 
ministers  and  former  parliament  bad  passed  sentence  witlh 
out  taking  cognisance  of  the  case,  the  present  parliameot 
was  pursuing  the  same  plan*  They  next  proceeded  to  the 
consequences,  as  they-  had  verified  or  fulaified  the  predic- 
tions  of  ministers  ;  contended,  that  whereas  his  majesty^! 
counsellors  had  prophesied  that  the  proceedings  respecUng 
Boston  would  strike  terror  into  America,  they  had  really 
combined  into  one  party  all  the  colonists,  though  before 
divided  and .  detached ;  and  that,  instead  of  fri|^htening 
them  severally  into  submission,  they  had  compelled  then 
jointly  to  resistance.  In  the  house  of  lords  a  very  stroof 
proiest  was  made,  which,  after  stating  the  evils  of  tbc 
ministerial  system,  added  the  following  words:  *'*'  it  affords 
^^  us  a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  disposition  of  the  lords 
^^  .in  the  present  parliament,  when  we  see  thehouse^  under  the 
*'*'  pressure  of  so  severe  and  uniform  an  experience^  agaim 
^^  ready ^  without  any  inquiry^  to  countenance^  if  not  t§ 
"  adopts  the  spirit  of  the  former  fatal  proceedings^^ 

Viewing  the  conduct  of  ministry  as  to  utility  of  ob- 
ject and  justness  of  principle,  the  historical  reader  may  pro* 
bably  have  formed  some  judgment  of  the  character  of  dicir 
policy ;  he  has,  in  the  immediately  subsequent  acts,  a  farther 
opportuuity  of  estimating  their  qualifications  by  the  means 
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which  they  employed.  To  coerce  Araerica  was  the  deter-  CHAP, 
mination  of  ministrv  and  the  legislature.  If  coercion  *  *  ^ 
must  be  used,  a  stronger  force,  it  was  naturally  expectt^cl,  j-^.^ 
would  be  demanded,  than  that  which  was  requisite  in 
times  of  tranquillity ;  but  when  the  supplies  came  under 
consideration,  ministers  proposed  to  diminish,  instead  of 
increasing,  both  sea  and  land  forces ;  and  required  seven- 
teen thousand  troops,  instead  of  eighteen  thousand,  and 
sixteen  thousand  seamen  instead  of  twentv  thousand.  On 
this  subject,  opposition  charged  ministry  with  an  intention 
of  deluding  the  people  to  war,  while  they  pretended  to 
expect  peace  ;  but  that  the  hostilities,  which  they  depreca- 
ted as  ruinous  in  themselves,  would  be  rendered  Still  more 
fatally  destructive  by  defective  preparation  :  there  was 
(they  said)  either  inadequacy  of  force  to  the  end  propo- 
sed, or  feeble  and  paltry  artifice  to  conceal  obvious 
intentions/ 

Ever  since  the  debate  on  the  address,  i^reat  indecision  Indeciaioa 
had  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  minister.      He  studi-  J^,^*" 
ously  avoided  any  farther  discussion  on  American  politics, 
and  frequently  absented  himself  from  the  house.      From 
these  circumstances  it  was  conjectured,  that  he    did   not 
fully  concur  in  the  coercive  system  ;  and   this  hypothesis 
was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  either  his  known  dis- 
position   or  abilities.      It   was  presumed,  that  a  man  of 
such  a  conciliating  temper,  and  whose  first  ministerial  act* 
had  been   concession  to  appease  the  colonies,  could  really 
be  no  friend  to  violent  and  irritating  measures  ;  and  that  a 
statesman  of  his    undoubted  talents  could  not,  from  the 
dictates  of  his  own    understanding,  devise  or  recommend 
such  acts.     Lord   North,  it  was  imagined  could  not  long  Charteter 
be  so  completely  deceived  as  to  fact,   and   erroneous   in  J"|'oSi'*^ 
argument,   as   the    proposers   of  the  ministerial  measures  ^orth. 
appeared.      Besides,  it  was  supposed  that  his  intellect  was 
too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  liberal,   to  possess  that 
contemptible  obstinacy   of   character  which  is  incident  to 
men   at    the  same   time  weak  and  vain,  wlio  adhere  to  a 

d  See  the  ipeecbes  of  opposition,  in  Debrett\  Purlifimentarj  ]>e1iatC8  in  I)c- 

ccmlier  \77l;  especially  of  Sir.  Fox,  in  a  committee  of  supply, 
c  Sec  (he  acvonnt  of' parliament  1770,  vol.  i. 
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CHAP,    plan,  not  because  it  is  proved  to  be  right,  but  because  tiw} 
^•^'-      had  once  favoured  its  adoption/ 

^77^  The  theory  of  an  interior  cabinet  was  revived  ;  and 

Clintons  it  was  asserted,  that  lord  North,  though  ostensibly  minis' 
cr  ao/effil  ^c*"*  was  really  compelled  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  secrel 
DUsnojr.  junto.  Having,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  thii 
such  a  cabal  existed,  nor  that  an  able  and  estimable  noble- 
man submitted  to  such  a  disgraceful  mancipation,  f  can- 
not record  conjecture  as  a  historical  truth,  and  must  nar* 
rate  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted  by  lord  North  ai 
his  own,  because  fur  them  he  declared  himself  responBible. 
Until  the  Chrismas  recess,  the  minister  continued 
to  abstain  from  giving  any  determinate  opinion  concemiDg 
American  aifairs.  During  the  adjournment,  the  Nordi 
American  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol,  having  more 
deeply  considered  the  consequences  resulting  to  their 
trade,  were  seriously  alarmed  ;  as  were  also  the  manufac* 
turcirs  of  Birmingham.  Meetings  were  called,  abd  peti- 
tions to  parliament  were  prepared  by  these  bodies,  repre- 
senting the  great  losses  which  they  had  sustained  from  the 
suspension  of  traffic,  the  immense  sums  due  from  America, 

f  U  hns  been  very  often  asserUnl,  And  by  many  believed,  that  lord  Nortk 
ori'r^inally  mhs,  and  always  continued  in  his  private  sentiments,  inimical  to  the 
American  war;  although  he,  as  prime  minister,  in  every  measure  of  carrriiil 
it  ou,  incurred  the  chief  re«]>onsibility.  This  opinion,  as  an  histonan,  I  have 
not  documents  either  to  confirm  or  refute  with  undoubted  certainty.  To  those 
"w  h  )  would  confine  themselves  to  comparison  of  the  plans  and  conduct  of  g«ner»- 
meiit  (luring  that  an  ful  period,  with  the  talents  often. d is] day ed  by  his  l<ml«hip, 
the  p(/ipeclure  may  :ippc;ir  pi-ohahle.  But  persons  who  take  a  candid  view  of  the 
^v^pl■i'tallie  and  es'tiniahlc  moral  qualities  ot  the  prime  miniver,  will  hesitate  ta 
iu-^tit'\  inj;  his  wiwloni  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity  ;  they  will  sooner  admit  that 
u  man  ot  genius,  literature,  and  political  know  ledge,  reasoned  fals<^ly  and  artetf 
iiMuisv'iv,  than  thai  a  man  of  nioi*al  rectitude  acted  in  deliberate  and  hsbuf 
opposition  to  his  coti'ciefice,  thereby  involving  his  countr}-  in  ndsfortune.  Al  the 
fiaiue  tiuie,  1  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  third  hy]>othesi8  possible,  ml  bj 
many  bclii-ve<l,  ii"  not  by  some  kn(»wn  to  be  True.  The  opinion  in  question  rather 
<d»:in^csthe  situation  than  degrades  the  character  of  lonl  Nortli,  by  nepresent- 
inghim  as  merely  Ids  majesty  ^s  first  comntissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chanccDor 
of  the  exchc(|uer,  instead  of  the  prlnie  political  coHnscllor.  Persons  of  very 
co'.isiilerahle  respectability,  of  very  high  veneration  for  tlie  character  of  hml 
North,  anfl  who  with  in>iolable  fidelity  adhered  to  him  in  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  have  given  thair  opinion,  that  lie  was  not  really  minister,  but  the  vt&- 
eial  executor  of  positive  commands.  1  am  aware  also,  that  in  this  assertion  thcj 
ui-e  said  to  |)roceed,  not  merely  on  general  infereiicis,  but  on  specific  evi<!eiice. 
I'lom  the  natme  off  the  alleged  doci'MEM  s,  1  ki»ow  well  that  if  they  exnt, 
thc>  cujiuot  at  present  he  made  public.  If  the  truth  of  this  account  were  csta- 
bli;  ht'Ljwc  shonhl,  indeed,  have  to  consider  his  lonlship  as  officially  otK-ying  "T' 
d(  r>>.  I'Ut  I  ot  as  >()lufitanly  pro])Osing  counsels:  this,  perhaps,  might  excase 
hini  n'i  t!i»'  str\:mt  of  a  master,  but  would  not  be  sufficient  to  ac4;«iit  hn:.  as  mem* 
b- f  ni' u  ili.lil»crati\e  u"-"=<.'mhlv.  Kven  i»i  this  last  view,  palliatir'ns  mipht  be  fwund 
:•;  ;i;»(i:<;i  '.I  lo  tlir  ifi(Ii;lg«iir.  though  it  might  be  more  dir.'.cult  to  discovir  f*ctj 
4r<l  o;.r'iiu(nis  which  would  bati^•fy  the  rigidly  just. 
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and  the  ruin  that  must  accrue  to  them  unless  intercourse    CIIA?. 
should    be  speedily  reopened  with  the  colonies.       Thty  ,^^^^sr\^ 
were  presented  as  soon  as  parliament  met ;   and  also  pcli-      1774- 
tions  from  various  other  bodies  and  parts  of  the  kingdom.  P<^'»tton9 
The  \V>st  India  merchants  and  planters  stated  how  deep-  ivom  Ame- 
ly  they  were  concerned  in  this  dispute,  as  the  sugar  islands  A^acrioan 
not  opl)'  drew  a  great  part  of  their  provisions  from  Ameii-  nic^rchunts 
ca,  but  were  supplied  with  lumber  from  thence,  for  which  merit  nnd 
they  bartered  their  rum  and  sugars  ;    so  that  an  interrup-  ^^*^*"°5> 
tion  of  the  intercourse  between  the  British  American  con- 
tinent and  those  islands,  was  likely  not  only  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  the  means  of  sending  their  produce  to  Europe, 
but  to  cause  a  great  body  of  people  to  perish  for  want  of 
sustenance*       The  various  petitions   were   referred   to  a 
committee  of  the  house ;  but  from  the  little  attention  that 
was  paid  to  them,  it  was  called  the  committee  of  oblivion* 
The  petition  from    the  congress    to   the    king  had  been 
transmitted  to  London  ;  his  majesty  refused  to  receive  it 
from  a    body  of  which   he  could  not    acknowledge    the 
legality,  but  referred  it  to    parliament.     On  the  26th  of 
January,  sir  George  Saville  presented  a   petition  to  the 
house  from  three  American   agents,  praying  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject  of  the  petition  presented  by  them  from  the 
congress  to  the  king,  and  which  his  majesty  had  referred 
to  the  house.     A  hearing  was  refused  by  the  commons  on  ed^ritbout' 
the  same  ground,  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  that  •  l^earing. 
petition    without    acknowledging   the    authority    of    the 
meeting. 

The    opponents   of   coercion   now    received    a  rein-      1775. 
forcement  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  political  wisdom,  by  ^"^ 
the  appearance  of  lord    Chatham  in  the  house    of   lords,  though 
after  an  absence  of  several  years.     That  illustrious  states-  ^^i  infir- 
man,  who  had  carried  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  coun-  cities,  re- 
try to  so  exalted  a  pitch,  now  left  the  sick  room,  that  he  the  house, 
might  try  to  avert  the  evils  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
from  the  feeble,  fluctuating,   and  erroneous  policy  of  his 
successors  in  administration.     Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  American  department,  having  laid  sundry 
papers  before  the  house  relative  to   the  state  of  affairs  Iq 
America,    lord   Chatham  moved  an  address  to  the  king 
Vol.  I.  X  X  X 
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£br  Rcallixtg  die  troops  from  Boston.  The  speech  that  in- 
croductfti  the  modoa  was  replete  with  that  forcible,  brilh- 
xjc  vid  impressiTe  eloquence,  which  during  forty  years 
b.id  delighted,  instructed,  and  astonished  parliament. 
^The  AiBerica&s,  (said  he,)  sore  under  injuries  and  irri- 
*^taced  bj  wrongs,  stript  of  their  inborn  rights  and  dear- 
"^  esc  privileges,  have  resisted  oppression,  and  entered  ipto 
^o:ax<:dericz<£s  for  preserving  their  common  liberties. 
*^  Under  this  idea,  the  colonist  have  appointed  men  com- 
^pecencQQso  great  an  undertaking,  to  consider  and  advise 
***  die  most  eSectual  means  for  maintaining  so  inestimable 
^^.blesszBg.  Invested  with  this  right  by  the  choice  of  si 
^&:e  people,  these  delegates  have  deliberated  with  pru- 
*^six:nce«  with  wisdom,  and  with  spirit ;  and,  in  conse- 
^(^uctice  of  these  deliberations,  have  addressed  the  justice 
^4nd  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  is  their  fault, 
*"  chi*  is  their  crime  ;  they  have  petitioned  for  that,  with- 
^  out  which  a  free  people  cannot  possibly  exist.  Much 
^  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  authority  of  parliament. 
^  Its  ices  are  held  up  as  sacred  edicts  demanding  impli- 
^ct:  submission,  because,  if.  the  supreme  power  does  not 
**IoJ^  sonvewhere  operatively  and  effectively,  there  must 
**  be  ^u  cud  of  all  legislation.  But  they  who  thus  argue, 
*"  or  richer  dogmatize,  do  not  see  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
**  tiou  on  groat,  wise,  and  liberal  grounds.  In  every  free 
^^sc.itc,  the  constitution  is  fixed,  and  all  legislative  power 
*^  arvl  •luthority,  wheresoever  placed,  either  in  collective 
^^bovlics  or  individuals,  must  be  derived  under  that  esta- 
**  blishcd  polity  from  which  they  are  framed.  Therefore, 
**  however  strong  and  effective  acts  of  legislation  may  be 
^  \v  hen  they  are  formed  in  the  spirit  of  this  constitution, 
*Set  when  they  resist  its  principles,  or  counteract  its 
**  prv>visions,  they  attack  their  own  foundation  ;  for  it  is 
*^  the  constitution,  and  the  constitution  only,  which  limits 
*^lH>th  sovereignty  and  allegiance.  This  doctrine  is  no 
**  temporary  doctrine  taken  upon  particular  occasions  to 
**  answer  particular  purposes,  it  is  involved  in  no  metaphy- 
•^  sical  doubts  and  intricacies,  but  clear,  precise,  and  de- 
**  terminate  :  it  is  recorded  in  all  our  law  books  ;  it  is 
•*  written  in  the  great  volume  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  essential 
UiaUcrable  right  of  Englishmen,  and  accords  with 
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"  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy,  which  nei-  chap. 
"  ther  armed  force  on  the  one  side,  nor  submission  on  the  ^^^* 
*'  other,  can  upon  any  occasion  eradicate.  Dreadful  will 
"be  the  effects  of  coercive  measures.  Government  has 
"  sent  an  armed  force  of  above  seventeen  thousand  men, 
^^  to  dragoon  the  Bostonians  into  what  is  called  their 
*^  duty.  Ministers,  so  far  from  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
^*  impolicy  and  dreadful  consequences  of  this  scheme,  are 
"  constantly  sending  out  more  troops,  and  declaring,  in  the 
*'  language  of  menace,  that  if  seventeen  thousand  men  can- 
not, fifty  thousand  shall,  enforce  obedience.  So  power- 
ful an  army  may  ravage  the  country,  and  waste  and  des- 
troy as  they  march  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  seventeen 
*^  hundred  miles,  can  they  occupy  the  places  that  they 
"  have  passed  ?  Will  not  a  country  which  can  produce 
three  millions  of  people,  wronged  and  insulted  as  they 
are,  start  up  like  hydras  in  every  corner,  and  gather 
"  fresh  strength  from  fresh  opposition  ?"*  In  this  situa- 
tion and  prospect,  he  proposed  that  a  petition  should  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  to  recal  the  army  from  Boston, 
as  the  present  position  of  the  troops  rendered  them  and 
the  Americans  continually  liable  to  events  which  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  reestablishing  concord.  This 
well  timed  mark  of  efFection  and  good  will  on  our  side, 
would  remove  all  jealousy  and  apprehension  on  the  other, 
and  produce  the  happiest  effects  to  both.  If  we  consulted 
cither  our  interest  or  our  dignity,  the  first  advances  to 
peace  should  come  from  Britain.  ^^  If  the  ministers,  on 
*'  the  contrary  presevere  in  their  present  measures,  I  will 
*'  not  (said  he)  assert  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will 
*'  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  undone.  I  have  crawled 
to  tell  you  my  opinion  ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  the 
whole  of  my  experience  and  counsisl  to  my  country  at 
all  times,  but  more  particularly  wheh  it  so  much  needs 
political  guidance.  Having  thus  entered  on  the  thres- 
hold of  this  business,  I  will  knock  at  your  gates  for 
"justice,  and  never  stop,  unless  infirmities  should  nail  me 
**  to  my  bed,  until  I  have  at  least  employed  every  means 
**  in  my  power  to  heal  those  unhappy  divisions.     Every 

J  Sec  Parliameiitary  Deltates,  Jairaary  W,  1775. 
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*^  motive  of  equity  and  of  policy,  of  dignity  and  of  pru* 
^^  dence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America,  by  a 
*^  removal  of  your  troops  from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your 
^'  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  a  demonstration  of  amicable 
'^dispositions  toward  your  colonies.     On  the  other  hand, 
"  ever}-  danger  impends  to  deter  you  from  preseverance  in 
''your  present  ruinous   measures.       Foreign  war    bangs 
"over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread  ;    France 
"  and  Spain  are  watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  for 
"  the  maturity  of  your  errors."     His  present  motion,  lord 
Chatham  said,  he  had  formed  for  a  solid,  honourable,  and 
lasting  settlement  between   Britain  and  America.       This 
first  speech  of  his  lordship  on  the  ministerial  project  of 
America,  dictated  by  comprehensive  wisdom,  operating  on 
acci^'ate  and  extensive  political  knowledge,  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  majority   of  the  house.      The  peers  who 
supported   administration  expressed    themselves    in  high 
and  decisive  language ,  they  severely  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans,  and  asserted  that  all  conciliatorv 
means    had  proved  ineffectual  :  it  was  high  time   (they 
said)  for  the  mother  country  to  assert  her  authority  ;  con- 
cession, in  the  present  case,  would  defeat  its  own  object : 
the  navigation  act,   and  all  other  laws  that  form  the  great 
basis  on  which  those   advantages  rest,  and  the   true  in- 
terests of  both    countries  depend,  would  fall  a  victim   to 
the  interested  and  ambitious   views  of   America.      In  a 
word,  it   wan   declared  that  the    mother  country    should 
never  relax  till  America  confessed  our  supremacy  ;  and  it 
was  avowed  to  be  the  ministerial  resolution   to    enforce 
obedience  by  arms. 

Tiir.  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority;  but 
lord  Chatham,  not  discouraged  by  the  rejection  of  his 
introductory  motion,  persevered  in  prosecuting  his  scheme 
of  conciliation :  for  which  purpose  he  laid  before  the 
house  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  under  the  title  of  "  A  provincial 
*'  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  assert- 
*'  ing  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending'; 
^"^  powc  r  of  t ileal  Hiituin  o\cr  the  colonies/'  It  proposed 
tv>  re|Hal  all  the  t-i.ituies  which  had  been  passed  in  the  for- 
mer sv>  1«  n  relative  to  America  ;  in  wliich  were  included 
the  (xu.bir  act,  uml  another  Ww  that  regulated  the  quar- 
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tering  of  soldiers.;  also  to  rescind  eight  acts  of  parlia-  ciIAP. 
nient,  passed  in  the  present  reign  from  the  fourth  year  to  ^  ^^ 
the  twelfth.  It  proposed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  the 
admiralty  and  vice-admirulty  courts  in  America)  within 
their  ancient  limits,  and  to  establish  the  trial  by  jury  in 
all  such  civil  cases  in  which  it  had  been  lately  abolished ; 
the  judges  to  hold  their  offices  and  salaries  as  in  England, 
quamdiii  se  bene  gesscrint.  It  declared  the  colonies  in 
America  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  privileges,  franchises, 
and  immunities  granted  by  their  several  charters  or  con- 
stitutions ;  and  that  such  charters  ought  not  to  be  invaded 
or  resumed,  unless  for  some  legal  grounds  of  forfeiture. 
But  while  his  bill  took  these  steps  to  satisfy  the  colonies^ 
it  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain;  expressed 
the  dependence  of  America  on  the  parent  country;** 
asserted,  as  an  undoubted  prerogative,  the  king's  right  to 
send  any  part  of  the  legal  army  to  whatever  station  in  his 
dominions  he  judged  expedient  for  the  public  good,  and 
condemned  a  passage  in  the  petition  of  the  general  con- 
gress which  questioned  that  right ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
declared,  that  no  military  force,  however  legally  raised  and 
kept,  can  ever  be  constitutionally  employed  to  violate  and 
destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people.  His  lordship,  aware 
of  the  many  and  complicated  materials  of  his  bill,  request* 
cd  the  assistance  of  the  house  to  digest,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  form  best  suited  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  subject.  He  deprecated  the  effects  of  party  or  preju- 
dice, factious  spleen,  or  blind  predilection.  Though  a 
superficial  view  might  represent  this  as  a  bill  of  conces* 
sion  solely,  just  and  accurate  examination  would  discover 

h  The  colonies  of  America,  it  set  forth,  have  been,  Rre,  and  of  rijght  ought  (o 
he,  (lc|)cn(lcnt  uiioii  the  iiupd-iul  crf>wn  of  Greut  Hrituin,  and  suhonliitfttc  to 
the  Biitivh  parhuiQcnt ;  niul  that  the  king's  moat  excelleDt  majesty,  by  and  wiih 
the  advice  and  constant  of  the  ioinla  f(j)iriiiinl  and  temporal,  and  commons  in  par- 
liamont  a8semhlc<I,  hmU  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  autho- 
rity to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufiicicnt  force  and  validity  to  bind  tlic  people 
of  the  Hriiibh  colonies  in  America,  in  all  matters  touching  the  gencrnl  Mer.t 
of  the  whole  doniinions  of  the  imperial  crowu  of  Great  Itriiain,  and  beyond  the 
eoinpclency  of  the  local  rcpreser.talives  of  a  distinct  colony  ;  and,  most  espe- 
cially, an  indubitable  and  indispensable  right  to  make  and  oixlidnlaws  fiir  rcgii- 
luting  navigation  and  tratle  throughout  the  complicated  system  of  hiitish  com- 
loerce;  the  deep  policy  uf  such  precetleut  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of 
the  whole  Hritish  emiiire  ;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the  colonies  are  bound,  in  «hity 
and  allegiance,  duly  to  recogvuse  and  obey  (ar.d  they  are  hereby  rei;uircd  so  to 
do),  the  jjupreme  legislative  authority  au'l  sn»'erlntendinp;  power  of  the  parlta- 
ment  of  Cireat  iint:*\n. 
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CKAP.    it  to  be  also  a  bill  of  assertion.     This  proposition  under- 
^^^Z     went  a  great  diversity  of  discussion  :  the    variety   and 
1^.^      multiplicity  of  important   objects    comprised    in   it   were 
alleged  to  be  much  too  numerous  for  being  the  subject  of 
one  act ;  each  of  the   objects   deserved   a  separate  consi- 
deration, and  ought  to  be  investigated  with  the  most  scru- 
tinizing accuracy.     The  ministerial  lords,    were    indeed 
extremely  violent  in  opposing  the  bill;  they  asserted,  that 
it  granted  to  the  Americans  whatever  they  wanted,  with- 
out securing  the  rights   of  the    British  legislature.      The 
colonists   had  manifested  a  rebellious  and  hostile  dispo- 
sition, and  it  would  be  grossly  impolitic  to  make  conces- 
sions to  subjects  who  had  shown  a  resolution    to   revolt. 
In  their  strictures  on  the  bill,  some  ministerial  lords,  with- 
out regarding  the  character,  age,  and  services  of  its  illus- 
trious author,  indulged  themselves  in  petulant  personali- 
ties, which  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  rouse   the 
generous  indignation  merited  by  that  folly  which  wantonly 
provokes  superior  power.     He  again   predicted,  that  so 
•▼ioleatriiiig^em  would  drive  America  to  a  total  separation 
from  Ot^at  'Britain :  fortrign    rivals    were   regarding  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  government  with  the  most  vigi- 
lant attention,  and  entertaining  sanguine  hopes  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  power,  and  the  dismemberment  ef  our  empire, 
through  the  incapacit}*   and   infatuation  of  our  ministers; 
though  cautiously  forbearing  interference,  until,  by  perseve- 
rance  in  our  ruinous   plan,  the   colonies  were  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  country.      Such  were  the  con- 
clusions and  predictions  of  consummate  wisdom  ;  but  they 
were  disregarded,  and  the  propositions  for  terminating  tht 
lirrjccted.  dissensions  between  Britain  and  America  were  rejected  by 
a  great  majority. 

The  house  of  commons  breathed  a  spirit  of  coercion 
no  less  vehtment  than  that  of  the  house  of  peers.  On  the 
3d  of  February,  the  minister  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  detailing  the  acts  from  which  he  attempted  t^ 
justify  his  assertion  :  they  had  been  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  unlawful  comijinations  in  other  colonies,  to 
the  injury  and  oppression  of  many  of  their  innocent  fel- 
low-subjects resident   within  the    kin'^dom  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain  and  the  rest  of  hia  majesty's   dominions  ;  and  their    CHAF. 
conduct  was  more  inexcusable,  as  the  parliament  of  Bri-  ^ 

tain  had  conducted  itself  with  such  moderation  toward  the      ^^^^ 
Americans  ;    but  though  ready  to  redress   real  grievan- 
ces,  dutifully  and  constitutionally  submitted  to  parliament, 
they  would  not  relinquish  the  sovereign  authority  which 
the  legislature  possessed  over  the  colonies.     The  address 
besought  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  obedience ;  and  assured  him  of  the  fixed  resolu- 
tion of  the  addressers,  at  the   hazard  of  their  lives  and 
properties,  to  stand  by  his  majesty,  against  all  rebellious 
attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  and  those  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.     This  was  a  very  momentous 
motion,  the  fate  of  which,  it  was  foreseen,  must  in  a  great 
measure  determine  whether  there  would  or  would  not  be 
a  civil  war  ;    for  were  the  provincials  declared  to  be  re- 
bels, it  was  very  probable  that  they  would  be  hurried  to 
actual  revolt.      The  address  met  with  strong  opposition  ; 
Mr.  Dunning  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Americans 
were  not  in  rebellion,  and  supported  his  assertion  by  an 
appeal  to  legal  definitions,  which,  he  contended,  did  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  acts  in  Massachusetts.      The  address  ^^.^r" 
to  the  sovereign  contained  a  charge  s^inst  fellow  subjects  the  con- 
that  was  not  true,  and  asked   him  to  prosecute  a  crime  Xmericaid 
which  had  not  been  committed.      Mr.  Thurlow,  rtyjyttfPjf*^***-^' 
ney  general,  affirmed   that  the   Americans  we    " 
and  rebels,  but  did  not  prove  his  position  from 
son  of  their  conduct  with  the  treason  laws.       M 
members  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  both  rebels 
and  cowards  ;  colonel  Grant,  in  particular,  told  the  house,  •■<!  the 
that  he  had  often  acted  in  the  same  service  with  the  Ame-  coirtrif 
cans  ;  he  knew  them  well,  and  from  that  knowledge  would 
venture  to  predict,  that  they  would  never  dare  to  face  an 
English  army,  as  being  destitute  of  every  requisite  to  con- 
stitute good  soldiers  :  by  their  laziness,  uncleanliness,  or 
radical  defect  of  constitution,  they  were  incapable  of  going 
through  the  service  of  a  campaign,  and  would  melt  away 
with  sickness  before  they  could  face  an  enemy  ;    so  that 
a  very  slight  force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
complete  reduction.      Many  ludicrous  stories  were  told  of 
their  cowardice,  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  the  minis- 
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CHAP,  t^rial  members,  who  were  all  confident  that  America 
would  make  a  short  and  feeble  resistance.  Mr.  Fox  most 
eminently  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  the  force  of 
bis  reasoning  and  eloquence,  but  by  the  depth  of  his  saga- 
city, which  with  a  prophetic  accuracy  marked  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  proposed  measure.  It  would  create  the 
rebellion,  which  now,  without  grounds,  was  declared  to 
exist.  The  ministerial  inferences  respecting  the  cowar- 
dice of  the  Americans  were  founded  upon  false  and  futile 
premises,  and  rested  on  the  reports  of  officers  who  had 
served  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  French.  Th^ 
provincials  had  certainly  not  behaved  with  that  uniform 
valour  which  was  displayed  by  the  regular  troops,  but 
then  they  considered  themselves  as  auxiliaries,  not  as 
principals.  The  military  operations  were  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  British  empire  ;  whereas,  if  now  driven  to 
war,  they  were  to  fight,  according  to  their  conception,  for 
their  own  liberty  and  property,  against  usurpation  and 
tyranny.  Those  persons  must  have  attended  little  to  the 
passions,  and  the  history  of  human  conduct,  who  conclud- 
ed, that  because  men  were  not  always  disposed  to  fight  vali- 
antly for  others,  they  therefore  would  not  fight  valiandy  for 
themselves,  "Peruse  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the  history  of  con- 
*'  tests  for  freedom  ;  you  will  find  that  every  people  inspi- 
*'  red  with  manly  virtue  enough  to  value  and  desire  liber- 
**  ty,  has  always  displayed  energy  and  courage  in  asserting 
*'  their  right  to  so  inestimable  a  blessing  :  the  Americans 
"  will  fight  when  inspired  by  so  powerful  a  motive."  He 
concluded  with  moving  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  all 
but  the  preliminary  words  of  the  address,  and  to  subsu- 
tute  after  them  the  following  :  "  But,  deploring  that  the 
'information  which  they  (the  papers  laid  before  the 
*' house)  had  afforded,  served  only  to  convince  the  house 
"  that  the  measures  taken  by  his  majesty's  servants  tended 
**  rather  to  widen  than  to  heal  the  unhappy  differences  be- 

Mts^cliu-  "^^veen  Circat  Britain    and  America,''      The    arguments 

5CtU«  Hay  r    •     1 

^lechiTcito  and    exertions  of  that  extraordinary  senator   were  of  hiije 
j^y"of  re- avail  ;  the  proposed  address  was  carried  by  a  great  majo- 
bcilion.       1^^  j^pjj  ^j^s  equally  successful  in  the  house  of  peers.   Eigh- 
teen lords  entered  into  a  protest  a';.\inst  a  measure,  which 
thcrv  affirmed  to  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war  :  the  hcs- 
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tile  manifesto'  was  not,  they  asserted,  justified  by  evidence  j    CHAP. 
the  acts   of  parliament  affecting  Massachust  its  Bay  were  ^^p,^^^ 
real  grievances  ;  and    those    continuing    unrepealed,    the      1775^ 
Americans  had  no  reason  to  confide  in  general  assurances 
of  redress :   we  had  refused    to  listen  to   their   petitions  ; 
we  would  receive  no  information   but  from  one  side  ;  we 
punished  without   inquiry,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
rebels  those    who   remonstrated  against   such    unjust  and 
illegal  punishment*     The  dissentients  further   objected  to 
the  address,  that  the   means  of  enforcing  the  authority  of 
the  British  legislature  was  confined  to  persons  whose  ca- 
pacity for  that  purpose  was  doubtful,  and  who  had  hither- 
to employed   no  effectual  measures  for  conciliating  or  re- 
ducing the    opposers  of  that  authority*       This    protest, 
which  is  in  fact  a  deprecation  of  the  war  from  which  Bri- 
tain has  since  suffered  so  much  calamity,  concluded  with 
the  following  words  :   "  Parliament  has  never  refused  any 
•*  of  their  [the  ministers]  proposals,  and  yet  our  affairs  have 
"  proceeded  daily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  we  have   been 
"  brought,  step  by  step,  to  that  state  of  confusion,  and  even 
"  civil  violence,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  des-       » 
**  perate   measures.       We  therefore  protest  against  an  ad- 
**  dress  amounting  to  a  declaration  ofxuar^  which  is  found- 
"  ed  on  no  proper  parliamentary  information,  which  was 
"  introduced  by  refusing  to  suffer  the  presentation  of  pe- 
^^  titions  against  it  (although  it  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
**  subject  to  present  the  same),  which  followed  the  rejec- 
^^  tion  of  every  mode  of  conciliation,  which  holds  out  no 
**  substantial  offer  of  redress  of  grievances,  and  which  pro- 
**  mises  support  to  those  ministers  who  have  infl;imed  Ame- 
"  rica,  and  grossly  misconducted  the  affairs  of  G.  Britain."' 
In  consequence  of  this  address,  his  majesty  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  commons,  intimating  his  resolution,  in  J^*"H[* 
compliance  with  the  wishes'of  his  parliament  to  take  the  majesty  re- 
most  speedy  and  eflFectual  measures  for  supporting  the  just  2u»ViI?r^ 
rights  of  the  crown  and  legislature,  and  that  some  augmenta-  •tion  of 
tion  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  would  be  necessary  for'this 
purpose*  Accordingly,  an  increase  boih  of  the  army  and  navy 
was  voted ;  and  reason  was  given  to  expi^ct  that  a  greati  r 
number  would   be  required  in  the  course  of  the  session^ 
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CHAP.  Opposition  insisted,  that  the  mtaisterial  mode  of  sending 
^'^*  small  bodies  to  America  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
1775  poses  of  the  coercion  which  they  so  madly  sought;  their 
violent  counsels  would  drive  the  Americans  to  revolt, 
while  their  feeble  and  tardy  preparations  would  be  inef- 
fectual to  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances.  Mini- 
sters, in  discussing  this  as  well  as  other  questions,  formed 
their  conclusions  on  a  presumption  that  the  Americans 
were  cowards ;  and  continued  to  express  the  certainty  9f 
reducing  all  the  other  colonies  to  obedience,  by  merely 
commencing  military  operations  in  Massachusetts  Bay« 
While  ministers  were  proceeding  in  preparing  to  compel 
obedience  by  means  of  a  military  force,  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  same  by  other  means.  With  this  view 
it  was  resolved,  until  they  should  become  submissive, 
to  withhold  from  them  one  of  their  chief  sources  of 
subsistence. 

The  northern  provinces  had  derived  essential  benefits 
SiU  fop  from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  In  a  country  not  very 
the  New  Productive  in  corn,  a  great  part  of  the  livelihood  of  the 
England      poor  was  drawn  from  the  ocean  ;  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 

provinces     *^ 

from  eom-  tants  were  fishermen,  and  had  no  other  means  of  purcha- 
Shm.*"*  *'"8  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  but  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  occupation.  Their  fisheries  were,  moreover, 
the  means  of  sustaining  a  race  of  seamen;  they  tvere 
allowed  to  carry  <  their  cargoes  to  any  port  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  were  accustomed  to  supply  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  fish  during  the  season  of  Lent.  The  minister 
thought  that  by  debarring  them  from  seeking  so  material  an 
article  of  their  food  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  he 
should  at  length  bring  them  to  that  compliance  which  his 
other  schemes  had  successively  failed  to  produce.  He 
therefore,  on  the  10th  of  February,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantation,  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
to  prohibit  such  provinces  and  colonies  from  carrying  on 
any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  other  places 
therein  to  be  inentioncd,  under  certain  conditions  and  for 
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s|  limited  time.  In  support  of  the  proposed  bill,  plausible  CHAP, 
arguments  were  adduced :  the  Americans  had  refused  to  ^^^v^i/ 
trade  with  this  kingdom,  it  was  therefore  just  that  we  1775 
should  not  suffer  them  to  trade  with  any  other  country ; 
the  restraints  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  their  charter ; 
and  the  several  permissions  to  deviate  from  that  law,  were 
so  many  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  all  of  which,  when  they 
ceased  to  be  merited  by  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  revoked  by 
the  legislature.  The  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  well  as  all  others  in  North  America,  were  the 
undoubted  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  might  accord- 
ingly dispose  of  them  as  she  pleased  ;  as  both  houses  had 
declared  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it 
was  but  just  and  reasonable  to  deprive  it  of  a  benefit  which 
it  before  enjoyed  only  by  indulgence.  The  bill,  its  fra- 
mer  proposed,  should  be  only  temporary ;  and  particular 
persons  might  be  excepted,  should  they  obtain  certificates 
from  the  governor  of  their  province  that  their  behaviour 
was  loyal  and  peaceable,  or  should  they  subscribe  a  test 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  parliament.  It  was 
proper  to  include  the>  other  colonies  in  the  prohibitions 
imposed  upon  Massachusetts ;  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Rhode  Island,  bordered  on  that  province  ;  and, 
unless  the  privation  extended  to  them  the  purposes  of  the 
act  would  be  defeated :  besides,  though  the  people  had 
not  broken  out  in  actual  violence,  they  had  manifested  a 
disposition  to  assist  the  Bostonians.  The  bill  was  very 
strongly  opposed :  its  principle  was  alleged  to  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty;  to  empoverish  and  starve  four 
provinces,  because  one  was  asserted  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  Its  impugners  did  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
its  supporters,  that  the  vicinity  of  one  province  to  another 
actually  in  rebellion,  is  a  just  reason  for  including  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tranquil  province  in  the  punishment.  It 
was,  besides,  cruel  to  deprive  poor  wretches  of  their  hard- 
earned  livelihood,  and  the  exception  of  those  whom  the 
governor  might  think  proper  to  favour,  would  only  intro- 
duce a  scandalous  partiality,  and  peruiciojjs  monopoly  ; 
but  the  plan  was  inexpedient  as  well  as  unjust,  and  would 
be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  merchunts  of  Britain.  New 
England    owed    thexQ     a     great    balance^    and     had    o«i 
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CHAP.    Other  means  of  discharging  the  d^bt,  than   through  the 
^  fishery,  and  the  trade  which  it  circuitously  produced;  the 

fisheries  would  be  lost  to  us,  and  transferred  to  our  rivals; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  to  prevent  themselves  from 
starving,  must  have  recourse  to  other  occupations,  and 
were  the  provinces  driven  to  war,  would  become  soldiers. 
Thus  we  provoked  rebellion  by  one  set  of  unjust  acts,  and 
recruited  the  rebellious  army  by  another.  Various  peti- 
tions were  presented  by  merchants  trading  to  America, 
"  stating  the  evih  of  the  bill  even  to  our  own  fislieries,  as 
well  as  to  commerce  in  general.  The  expostulations,  how* 
ever,  produced  no  effect,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
great  majority  in  both  houses.^  A  protest  in  the  house 
of  peers,  after  detailing  the  various  objections  to  the  prin* 
ciplts  and  provisions  of  this  measure^  contains  the  follow* 
^  ing  very  striking  remark  on  the  conduct  of  ministry  i 
^^  That  government  which  attempts  to  preserve  its  authori- 
^^  ty  by  destroying  the  trade  of  its  subjects,  and  by  invol- 
*^  ving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin,  if 
^'^  it  act  from  a  choice  of  such  means,  confesses  itself 
^^  unworthy ;  if  from  inability  to  find  any  other,  admits 
^'  itself  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  its  institution.'' 
Pfftnof  While  administration  appeared  bent  on  pursuing  the 

loi-d  North  .  i       i     -vt       i  j  i 

for  cotciii-  most  coercive  measures,  lord  North  proposed  a  law, 
ttion  vith  ^hich  being  professedly  conciliatory,  astonished  not  only 
opposition,  but  many  of  the  adherents  of  ministers.  The 
bill,  however,  was  founded  on  a  position  implied  in  the 
address,  ^^  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
^  colonies."  On  that  principle  it  had  been  declared,  that 
^  whenever  any  of  the  colonies  shall  make  a  proper  appli- 
*^  cation  to  us,  we  shall  he  ready  to  afford  them  every  just 
"  and  reasonable  indulgence."  He  therefore  proposed, 
that  when  any  of  the  colonies  should  proffer,  according  to 
iheir  abilities,  to  raise  their  due  proportion  towards  the 
common  defence   (the  assessment  to  be  raised  under  the 


k  It  wM  on  the  disoossion  of  thin  qnesfion,  CilthoM  informa  us,  that  Mr.  Foi 
first  rnanirestcfl  to  piiHiameut  the  extra«>iHHiiai'y  fbree  and  extent  of  hit  tnlfntc. 
•*  The  principal  men,  both  <lays,  weru  Fox  and  ^Vc*dd(;rl>u^nt•,  on  the  opposite 
ades  :  the  hitler  displaced  his  usual  talents:  the  former,  taking  the  vast  eoni* 
pass  of  the  qiiestioM  I..  t(»re  iis,  discovered  powers  tor  regular  deUUe,  whivb  osi- 
tberhifi  friends  hoped,  uor  his  enemies  di*eaded."  See  iiibtion's  LettiT  to  \oti 
(SKcmeld,  1775. 
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authority  of  the  assembly  of  the  province,  and  to  be  dispo*  CIIAP 
sable  by  parliament,)  and  when  such  colony  should  also  llr^ 
engage  to  provide  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government  1775 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  parliament  should  for* 
bear  the  exaction  of  duties  or  taxes,  except  such  as  should 
be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  frequently 
the  fate  of  lord  North^s  measures,  both  dcrliberative  and 
executive,  to  be  proposed  too  late  for  answering  an  end, 
which  they  might  have  attained  had  they  been  sooner  pro- 
posed. It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  during  many 
years  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  seve* 
ral  colonies  concerning  principles  of  government,  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  their  relation  to  the  mother 
country ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  easy  for  the  minis- 
ter, by  attending  minutely  to  their  different  views  and 
•pinions,  to  have  so  effectually  kept  their  interests  separate, 
as  to  prevent  any  coalition.  But  the  plans  which  he  had 
lately  pursued,  had  served  to  unite  in  one  mass  materials 
before  discordant :  from  diversity,  government  had  dri- 
ven them  to  uniformity  of  views.  This  scheme  of  com- 
promise might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  received 
by  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  from  lord  North,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration,  and  its  reception  by 
them  must  have  compelled  the  northern  republicans  at 
length  to  accede  ;  but  the  season  was  past.  The  minister, 
en  introducing  his  motion,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
demonstrated  that  he  considered  his  present  plan  as  a 
deviation  from  the  high  system  of  coercion  which  he  had 
before  inculcated.  He  quoted  a  variety  of  instances  from 
the  history  of  this  country,  of  ministers  and  parliaments 
altering  their  opinions  in  a^  change  of  circumstances. 
The  present  system,  he  urged,  would  be  a  touchstone  to 
try  the  sincerity  of  the  Americans  ;  if  their  opposition 
was  founded  on  the  principles  which  they  pretc-nded,  they 
would  comply  with  the  terms  ;  if  they  should  refuse  them, 
they  must  have  been  actuated  by  diftVrcnt  iroiives  from 
those  which  they  professed.  "  We  (s  .id  he)  shall  then 
"  be  prepared,  and  know  how  to  act  ;  after  having  shown 
*^  our  wisdom,  our  justice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving 
"  them  an  opportunity  of  redeeming-  th(  ir  past  faults,  and 
*^  holding  out  to  them  fitting  teruis  of  accommodation,  if 
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CHAP.  ^  they  reject  them,  we  shall  be  justified  in  talcing  the 
^  raost  coercive  measures,  and  they  must  be  answemble 
1^72^  **  to  God  and  man  for  the  consequences.'*  This  mea- 
sure appeared  a  concession  to  the  colonies,  and  met  with 
its  first  opposition  from  gentlemen  who  usually  supported 
Appre-  government*  It  was  by  some  ministerial  members  oppo- 
ooe  party  scd,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  both  of  the  late  address 
tooraucS*^  and  other  acts  of  government.  These  objections  were 
pressed  with  the  greatest  ardour  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  also 
the  partisans  of  the  Bedford  interest ;  the  former,  in  what- 
ever he  undertook,  preferred  firmness  and  decision,  and 
disliked  the  present  plan  as  wavering  and  indecisive  ;  the 
latter,  who  had  uniformly  been  the  abettors  of  coercion, 
reprobated  every  indication  of 'a  conciliatory  spirit.  The 
disapprobation  of  persons  on  whose  coincidence  he  had 
relied,  embarrassed  and  distressed  the  minister,  and  he 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  explain  himself,  but  without 
giving  satisfaction.  At  length,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  profes- 
sed to  reconcile  the  apparent  deviation,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose observed,  that  the  address  contained  two  correspon- 
dent* lines  of  conduct ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  repress  rebel- 
lion, protect  loyalty,  and  enforce  the  la\irs  ;  on  the  other, 
to  grant  indulgence  to  colonists  who  should  return  to  their 
duty.  For  the  first  ot  these  purposes,  the  forces  had 
been  augmented,  and  tlie  prohibitory  system  adopted  ;  tor 
the  last,  the  present  plan  was  proposed,  and  without  it 
the  restrictory  act  would  have  been  defective  and  unjust. 
By  this  proposition,  parliament  would  not  lose  the  right 
of  imposing  tiixrs  ;  that  was  a  power  which  it  expressl) 
reserved,  neither  did  it  suspend  its  exercise  ;  it  manifest- 
ed the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature  to  compel  Ameri- 
ca to  provide  what  we  (hot  they)  thought  just  and  reason- 
ahle  ior  the  support  of  the  empire.      Their  compliance  was 

1  'l'hi>  rc-finiMl  fr«.ti;vt;on  tlld  not  pi-evont  ('isctMuing  snpportci*s  of  lord  X»inh'# 
jidiniiii  tration  li  wn  itj  n'tiri;.- smli  very  ()p])osiit;  nn-astifi's  in  the  tr\ic  liiclit.  a« 


Tiic  ncnuMiis  wcMim  us  ii<m»  ivit'iiion  a^uinsi  niofte  measures.      L^m  ;\oi-iu  ntff 
six  liiuc»i  Ui  apjuasi-  tin-  stiM-ni,   but  nil  in  viiln  ;   till  at  length  sir  Ciilbcil  dtcij- 
rcd  tor  aWniiMi.strMtJoM,  ni;<l  the  troops  all  rfillictl  lutder  their  pix»p(  r  ytandiird." 
liiLbon\  l.ettM-  lo  ioro  ^^htiru-id,  i'eb.  *25th,  177S. 
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the  only  ground  of  their  hope  to  be  reconciled  to   thii     CHAP. 

country.     Revenue  was  the  subject  of  dispute  :  if  ^^^.^,^,1- 

the  Americans  offered  a  satisfactory  contribution,  their  past      ^jj^ 

offences  would  be  pardoned,  and  if  they  did  not,  we  should 

compel  them   to  do   us  justice*      Members  who  had  dis-  by  ftnotlier 

liked  this  motion,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  coercive^  ^^       ' 

now  became  more  favourable.     The  opponents  of  minis- 

try   contended,    that    the  measure    was    invidious  :    ^^  It 

"**  carries   (said  they)  two    faces  on  its  very  first  appear^ 

**  ance  ;  to  the  Americans,  and  to  those  who  are  unwilling 

**  to  proceed  in  the  extremes  of  violence  against  them,  the 

**  minister  holds  out  negotiation  and  amity  :   to  those  who 

**  have  joined  him,  on  condition   (said  Mr.  Fox"*)  that  fie  Mr.  Fm 

*'  will  support  the  supremacy  of  this  country,  the  proposi-  inf^ISs-" 

•*  tion  hol^s  out  a  determination  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  *««»®J- 

**  that  object.      But  his  friends  see  that  he  is  relaxing,  and 

**  the  committee  sees  that  they  are  all  ready  to  withdraw 

**  from  under  his  standard.      No  one  in  this  country,  who 

'*  is  sincerely    the    advocate  of  peace,   will  trust  the  spe- 

•*  ciousness  of  his  expressions,  and    the    Americans  will 

**  reject  them  with  disdain.     This  proposition,  so  far  from 

•*  tending  to    disunite,    would  unite  the  Americans  more 

**  closely  ;  they    would  guard   against  artifice,  as  well   as 

**"  defend   themselves  against  force.      The  minister  is  con- 

**  tradictory  to  himself  in   his  professions  of  conciliation, 

**  and  very  short  sighted  in  conceiving  that  they   would 

"  impose  on  the  Americans." 

The  plan  was  evidently  only  a  change  of  the  mode, 
not  a  renunciation  of  the  right,  of  levying  taxes ;  it  was 
a  half  measure,  an  attempt  to  compromise  the  difference, 
when  it  was  plain,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  there  was 
no  medium  between  coercion  and  abandonment.  If  the 
ministry  were  before  right,  they  conceded  by  far  too 
much,  if  wrong  by  far  too  little.  Lord  North  was 
too  anxious  to  please  one  party,  without  much  dis- 
pleasing the  other;  there  was  a  fluctuation  of  coun- 
sels, a  mixture  of  soothing  and  irritating  measures, 
which  reciprocally  defeated  the  effect  of  each  other.  With 
abilities  that  fitted  him  for  being  a  leader,  from  want  of 
firmness   he  was  too   often  a    follower  of  men  who  were 

ID  See  Parliamentary  Ikbates,  February  90th,  1775. 
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CHAP,    much  inferior  to  himself.     While  this  bill  was  the  ftubieet 

y^^^y^^^,^.  ^f  discussion,  he  displayed  more  dexterity  in  retreatingi 

1775      than  boldness  in  maintaining  his  post.     His  conciliatory 

Poiif-}  of    pl;in  having:  undereone  such  modifications  as  made  a  con* 

Ion!  North     .,        ,,?  ..  .-i  j.j  jr 

wftvering  siuerable  change  m  its  principle  and  tendency,  passed  the 
Uitc"^"^*^  house  by  a  majority  not  altogether  so  great  as  those  which 

had  \oted  for  other  propositions  of  ministers. 
Conciiiato-  Mr.   Burke,  having  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time 

rv  plan  of  «  .  ....  ,  e    a  •  • 

Xlr.  Burke  ^^^  attention  to  inquirit^s  into  the  state  of  America,  and 
""  J^jj  f  having  concluded  that  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  colo- 
expcdi-  nists  would  bf  impracticablr,  persisted  in  recommending 
*"^^'  conciliation.      On  the  28th  of  March  1775,  he  proposed  to 

the  house  a  plan  for  the  reestablishment  of  concord.      He 
forbore  enterinc;  into    the   question  of  right,  but  confined 
himself  to  the  consideruion  of  expediency  ;  and, proceeded 
upon  a   principle  admitted   by  the   wisest  legislators,  that 
governntent  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised.    He  th'-refore 
investigated  the  circumstances,  modes  of  thinking,  dispo* 
sit  ions,  and  principles  of  action,  of  those  men  in  particu- 
lar, the  treatment  of  whom  was  the  object  of  deliberation. 
To  ascertain  the  propriety  of  concession,  he  examined  and 
explained  the  internal  and  external  state,  with  the  natural 
and  accidental  circumstances  of  the  coloifies.      He  cousi* 
dered  them   with  respect  to  situation,   resources,  extenti 
numbers,  amazing  growth  of  population,  rapid  increase  of 
commerce,  fisheries,  and  agriculture  ;  from  which  he  evin- 
ced their  strength  and  importance.    He  then  inquired  int» 
that  unconquerable  spirit  of  freedom  by  which  the  Ame- 
ricans  are  distinguished.    This  violent  passion  for  liberty, 
he  traced  from  the  sources  of  descent,  education,  manners, 
religious  principles,  and  forms  of  government.     He  de- 
scribed the  prosperity  of  America,  so  rapidly  increased  yi 
the  course  of  the  century,  and  deduced  from  its  advances, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  benefits  which  had  accrued,  and  would 
accrue  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  this  country,  if  our 
ancient  amity  were   restored ;  on  the  other,  their  power 
of  resistance,  if  we  should  persevere  in  our  determination 
to  employ  force.     The  American  spirit  of  liberty  (he  said) 
so  predominating  from  a  variety  of  causes,  must  be  treated 
in  one  of  three  ways.   It  must  either  be  changed,  as  incon- 
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venient ^  prosecuted,  as  criminal;  or  complied  with,  as  CIIAF. 
necessary.  One  means  of  changing  the  spirit  was,  by  ^^^^y,^!^ 
uking  measures  to  stop  that  spreading  population,  so  1^75 
alarming  to  the  country ;  but  attempts  of  this  sort  would 
be  totally  impracticable,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  would 
diminish  the  benefit  which  rendered  the  colonies  valuable 
to  the  mother  country.  To  empoverish  the  colonies  in 
general,  and  especially  to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their 
marine  enterprises,  was  a  project  that  might  be  compassed; 
but  we  had  colonies  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  service- 
able to  us;  it  seemed  therefore^ preposterous  to  render 
them  unserviceable,  in  order  to  keep  them  obedient*  The 
second  mode  of  breaking  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, by  prosecuting  it  as  criminal,  was  impossible  in 
the  execution,  and  consequently  absurd  in  the  attempt* 
Perseverance  in  the  endeavour  to  subjugate  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  fighting  for  what  they  conceived  to 
be  their  liberty,  would  diminish  our  trade,  exhaust  our 
resources,  and  impair  our  strength,  without  making  any 
effectual  impression  upon  America*  From  the  contest 
with  the  colonies,  there  would  also  ensue  a  rupture  with 
^European  powers,  and  a  general  war*  After  endeavour- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  policy  of  concession,  he  proceeded 
to  the  principle  on  which  he  proposed  that  the  concession 
should  be  made.  His  propositions  (he  said)  were  founded 
on  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  this  kingdom  respect- 
ing representation ;  they  merely  followed  the  guidance  of 
experience*  In  the  cases  of  Wales,  the  county  palatine, 
Chester,  and  Durham,  their  utility  to  this  country  was 
coeval  with  their  admission  to  a  participation  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  :  our  constitutional  treatment  of  America 
had  caused  the  benefits  which  we  bad  derived  from  that 
country.  Before  1763,  we  had  walked  with  security,  ad- 
vantage, and  honour;  since  that  time,  discontent  and 
trouble  had  prevailed*  "  I  do  not  (said  he)  examine  the 
^^  abstract  question  of  right ;  I  do  not  inquire  whether  you 
**  have  a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable ;  but,  whc» 
*"*"  ther  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy*  It  is  not 
^^  what  a  lawyer  tells  me,  I  may  do ;  but  what  humanity, 
*^  reason,  and  justice,  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  do.  By  your 
^^  old  iriode  of  treating  the  colonies,  they  were  well  affected 
Vot*  I*  Z  z  2 
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CHAP.  ^^  to  you,  and  you  derived  from  them  immense  aod  rapidly 
^^^^^^*^  "  increasing  advantage  ;  by  your  new  mode^  they  are  ill 
1775.  ^^  affected  to  you,  and  you  have  obstructed  and  prevented 
^^  the  emolument.  I  recommend  to  you  to  return  from  the 
^^  measures  by  which  you  now  lose,  to  those  by  which  you 
**  formerly  gained."  From  these  arguments  Mr.  Burke 
formed  his  pacific  proposition :"  that  the  Americans  should 
tax  themselves  by  their  own  representatives,  in  their  own 
asseml)lies,  agreeable  to  the  former  usage,  and  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  British  constitution  and  that  all  acts  imposing 
duties  should  be  repealed.  Though  a  speech  more  replete 
with  wisdom  was,  perhaps,  never  spoken  in  that  or  any 
Other  assembly,  yet  wisdom  was  unavailing,  and  the  con- 
ciliator}' plan  was  rejected  by  men  determined  on.  com- 
pulsory measures. 

Mr.  Hartley  soon  after  proposed  a  scheme  of  re- 
concilement, intended  as  a  medium  between  the  systems 
of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Burke.  His  plan  was,  that,  at 
the  desire  of  parliament,  the  secretary  of  state  should 
require  the  several  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  general 
expense  of  the  empire,  but  leave  the  amount  and  applica- 
tion to  the  contributors  themselves.     Thus,  on  the  one 

n  lie  moved  thirteen  resoliitionR  ;  of  which  the  wx  first  contaioed  hw  gene* 
rnl  principles  and  plan  :  1st,  He  moved,  Thnt  the  colonies  and  plantAtions  of 
C^reat  Britain  in  Xopth  America,  consistinjj  of  fourteen  separate  govenimenH, 
and  containing  t.\o  millions  and  upwanis  ot  free  inhahitants,  have  not  had  the 
lil>pi*ty  and  j^rivilfjce  of  electing  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or 
othtM-s,  to  npr«'sonl  them  in  the  hifijh  court  of  parliament  *2dly.  That  the  said 
col'>i.i  sand  p'm  itaiions  had  ht^en  made  liable  to,  and  bounded  by,  several  «ih- 
bidies. '  ,•'  .nonts,  rates,  and  taxes,  givt^-n  and  granted  by  parliament,  though  the 
said  c')!o  ;irs  a:«l  plantations  have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said 
hiji:^  court  of  pjirliMnieut  oftheii'own  election,  to  represent  the  eondiHon  of  their 
CO.I..H  \  ;  b\  lack  M  hereof,  they  had  been  touched  and  grieved  by  suba»diesgiveii« 
grail'  d,  aiiti  a^sfnied  to  i-i  tin;  sa'd  coirt,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
ni')tiv>riith,  i)nivtnes«i,  rest,  and  peace,  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within  the 
bui'iv.'  ."'•diy,  ThattVojii  the  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, no  (TU'tliixi  b'ld  bilberto  been  devi»*ed  for  procuring  a  representation  in 
parli'.iment  for  the  K;url  colonies.  4thly,  That  each  of  the  said  colonies  hath 
witliin  itself  a  hody  cdinscu,  in  part  or  in  whole,  bv  the  freemen,  freeholders  or 
othi.r  free  inhabitants  tbereot,  commonly  called  tKe  general  assembly,  or  gene- 
ral » O'.irt,  wiib  ptiwer-i  l.'<^;»lly  to  rais«j,  levy,  and  asiiuss,  acconting  to  the  serc- 
ral  usjii;Ms  of  sudi  c  'lon'cs,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of  pub* 
lie  services.  >tblv,  That  the  said  general  a.«.semblies,  general  courts,  or  otlicr 
bodies  lit;aily  ([nuiified  as  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freely  granttid  several 
lar,^  suJi^'dies  •»ud  puhlic  aids  for  liis  majesty's  service,  acconling  to  their  abiti* 
tieSj  wliea  ri"j;iired  thereto  by  letter  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  wfit'. ;  .lul  that  tbcir  i-ij:;lii  to  grant  the  same,  and  their  checrfrdness 
and  suffi^iercv  in  tb'-  sjiid  gi*ants,  have  l>een  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by 
parlia.ii'jiiJ.  r»tbl\ ,  Thai  it  bath  been  found  by  e\\»erience,  that  themanner« 
gra  .liiij;  ihe  said  suppli«?s  and  aids  by  the  saiti  general  assemblies,  hath  been 
luor.-  .i<;re(.ul>le  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial  anjd 
coiir)uc-i\e  to  the  public  service,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and  grantiug  aids  tad 
•ubsidica  in  parliament,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said  coloniec 
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h^iod,  requisition  of  revenue  would  originate  with  parlia-    ^^^' 
nient ;  on  the  other,  colonists  would  not  be  taxed  without  y^^^^r^ 
their  own  consent.     The  arguments  so  often  repeated  in     1775. 
favour  of  conciliation  and  of  coercion,  were  employed  by 
opposition  and  ministry ;  and,  as  before,  reason  was  over- 
bom  by  numbers. 

The  minister  now  introduced   a   second   restraining  Bill  for  cx- 
bill,  for  extending  the  prohibitions  of  the  first  to  all  the  commer. 
remaining  colonies,  except  New  York  ;  which  after  under-  fljI^JJ^"^^' 
going  a  similar  discussion  as  the  other,  was  passed  into  a  theuiiddle 
law.     Various   petitions  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  *^^il>.* 
praying  for   the    adoption    of   new   measures   respecting  wc*- 
America ;  but  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  London,  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wilkes  the  lord  mayor.     In  the  usual  style 
of  the  addresses  of  the  city  for  several  years,  this  paper 
was  rather  a  remonstrance  than  a  petition :  it  justified  the 
resistance    of  America,   as    founded   upon   constitutional 
principles  ;  asserted  that  the  colonies  were  driven  to  it 
by  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  British  government ; 
that  the  conduct  of  Britain  towards  America  was  totally 
opposite  to  the  principles  which  had  produced  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick ;  and 
that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  commerce,  prosperity,  peace, 
and  welfare  of  this  country.     His  majesty  expressed  par- 
ticular resentment  at  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
this  expostulation.     A  petition  was  about  the  same  time 
presented  to  the  house  of  peers  from  the  British  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  praying  the  favourable 
interposition  of  their  lordships,  as  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed 
or  amended,  and  that  the  petitioners  might  enjoy  their 
constitutional  rights,  privileges,   and   franchises.      Lord 
Camden  moved  a  repeal  of  the  act,  on  the  same  grounds 
that  it  had  been  opposed  in  the  former  year;  but  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived:  and  a  similar  petition  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  province   of  New  York  was   very  opposite  in  J^yj,^/^ 
habits  and  sentiments  to  its  neighbours  of  New  England:  vinceof 
as  distinguished  for  love  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  the    ^^    ^ 
New  Englanders  were  for  austerity  and  puritannical  zeal ; 
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CHAf.  and  as  aiuc^  attached  to  monarchy,  as  die  others  were 
devoted  to  republicanism.      They  had  been    unifcflm^ 


ifYs.  more  moderate  than  any  of  either  the  middle  or  southern 
colonies ;  in  their  provincial  assembly,  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  congress,  and  declared  their  resolution 
of  continuing  united  to  Great  Britain :  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, profess  unconstitutional  submission,  but  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  willing  to  continue  in  allc- 
SSofflT*^"  P*^^^*  ^°  their  statement,  they  included  various  griev- 
the  eom-  ances ;  drew  up  a  representation  of  their  sentiments  and 
moos  wishes,  comprehending  an  entreaty  for  the  redress  of  the 
evils  which  they  alleged  to  exist,  and  transmitted  it  to 
their  agent  Mr.  Burke,  desiring  him  to  present  it  to  the 
house  of  commons.  In  introducing  this  paper  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Burke  expatiated  on  the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  the  province  of  New  York.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  violence  which  overspread  the  continent,  that  colony 
had  preserved  her  legislature  and  govemm#nt  entire ;  and 
when  every  thing  elsewhere  was  tending  to  a  civil  war, 
she  dutifully  submitted  her  complaints  to  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  the  mother  countr}^  Their  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  house  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  terminat- 
ing differences.  New  York  was  a  centrical  province, 
which  could  break  the  communication  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  colonies ;  and,  by  having  that  country  in 
our  favour,  we  might  be  able  to  coerce  the  rest.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  remonstrance  should  be  read. 
Ministers  contended,  that  the  form  of  the  address  render- 
ed its  adn/ission  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  British  parliament ;  for  it  avoided  the  name  of  a 
petition,  lest  it  should  imply  obedience  to  the  legislature: 
ifdismissed  the  representation  was  therefore  dismissed  unheard, 
tinhea    .  PARLIAMENT  this  sessiou  came  to  a  resolution  of  set- 

tling Buckingham  house  on  the  queen,  instead  of  Somer- 
set house,  and  vesting  the  latter  building  in  his  majest)' 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  certain  public  offices.  Th« 
last  business  which  occupied  the  session  of  1 775  was  finance. 
Supplies.  Th^j  amount  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  was  4,307,4-5Ol.  and 
a  million  of  three  per  cent,  annuities  was  paid  off  at  88 
ner  cent.  ;  1,205,0001.  exchequer  bills  were  discharged, 
new  ont:s    to  an  equal  amount  issued.        When    the 
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money  bills  received  the  royal  assent,  the  speaker  addres«     CHAP, 
scd  his  majesty,  averting  to  the  heaviness  of  the  grants,  ^^^^^j 
Avhich  nothing  but  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  times      1^75 
could  justify  in  a  season  of  peace  :  but  assuring  the  king, 
that  if  the    Americans  persisted  in  their  resistance,  the 
commons  will   use  every  effort  to   maintain  and  support 
the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.      On  the  £6th  of  May,  8ea«ion 
his  majesty  closed  the  session  with  his  speech,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  their  conduct. 
He  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions would  have  the   desired   effect  in  bringing  back  the 
Americans  to   a  sense  of  their  duty  ;  he  informed  parlia- 
ment,   that  he  had  received  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  neighbouring  powers,  of  their  amicable  dispositions  ; 
and  particularly  thanked  the  houses  for  the  mark  of  their 
attachment  lately  shown  to  the  queen.        Thus  closed  a 
session  of  parliament,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  ablest 
efforts  to  effect  conciliation,  a  great  majority,   bent  upon 
coercion,  adopted  such  measures  as  rendered  a  war  un-  ^^^' 
avoidable  between  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

While  the  American  contest  occupied  the  chief  at-  L>te««7 
tention  of  parliament,  it  was  also  the  principal  subject  of  and  aguatt 
political  literature.  Three  systems  of  conduct  were  pro-  ^„*^'  * 
posed  by  writers  on  our  disputes  with  the  colonies  :  con-  Amcfka. 
ciliation  supported  by  many  able  authors,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Burke  ;  coercion,  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  writers,  with  a  smaller  aggregate  of  ability,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  a  man  of  no  less  eminent  talents, 
doctor  Samuel  Johnson  ;  the  third  system  was  that  of 
Dean  Tucker,  who  proposed  entirely  to  relinquish  Ame- 
rica, in  which  that  gentleman  stood  alone.  His  scheme 
was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  both  parties  ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  even  a  total  separation  would  have  been  more 
furtunate  for  us  without  hostilities,  than  a  plan  of  coer- 
cion, which,  after  a  long  and  expensive  war,  was  to  end 
with  that  separation  :  the  event  has  justified  the  anticipa- 
tion of  Dean  Tucker's  sagacity.  The  productions  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  these  subjects  exhibit  to  the  historical  reader  a 
clear  and  complete  view  of  what  had  been  our  policy  to- 
wards America,  and  what  had  been  the  consequences  : 
what  then  was  our  policy,  and  what  then  were  the  actual 
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and  probable  consequences.  They  also  present  to  the  po- 
litical philosopher,  perspicuous  and  forcible  reasoning^ 
upon  the  system  which  government  had  adopted*  Doctor 
Johnson's  essay,  manifesdy  as  it  demonstrated  the  meta- 
physical ingenuity  of  its  author,  alForded  little  light  on  die 
merits  of  the  question.  It  is  a  chain  of  reasoning  upoa 
an  assumption  :  the  firat  position  asserts  as  an  axiom, 
the  very  principle  to  be  proved,  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment ;  it  attempts  to  dazzle  the  understanding,  by  repre- 
senting analogies  between  subjects  totally  dissimilar.^  In 
politics,  indeed,  its  author  adhered  too  much  to  generali- 
ties to  be  practically  beneficial  ;  and' with  the  most  power- 
ful mind,  habituated  to  abstraction,  he  on  the  question  of 
taxation  reasoned  rather  as  an  acute  schoolman,  than  as  an 
able  statesman.  He  did  not  enter  into  that  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  cases,  which  he  employed  with 
such  powerful  and  happy  eflFect  in  his  critical  and  moral 
writings.  While  Mr.  Burke  and  other  authors  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  on  constitutional  principles, 
and  the  wisdom  of  doctor  Johnson  could  not  prevent  his 
peculiar  prejudices  from  operating  in  impugning  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  very  high  tory  principles ; 
literary  advocates  arose  in  their  favour,  who  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Doctorr.  Priestley  and  Price,  dissenting 
ministers  of  every  great  ability  and  eminence,  refining  on 
the  speculations  of  the  illustrious  Locke,  formed  theories 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  totally  incapable  of  being  re- 


o  In  order  to  ridicule  the  resistance  of  America,  Johnson  supposes  Com* 
TaII  to  resolve  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  r^ng^and,  and  to  j^ef^ise  t« 
sobmit  to  an  Knglish  purliamciit  :  holding  a  congress  at  Truro,  and  publishing 
resolutions  similar  to  those  of  the  Americans.  **  Would  not  (he  says)  sach  m  de- 
claration appear  to  ]irocecd  fiom  insanity  V — ^I'he  cases  are  not  analogous : 
Cornwall  is  mlly  represented  in  parliament;  consequcTitl}',  could  not  have  the 
same  reason  for  resisting  our  legislature :  but  if  we  were  to  su]ipose  parliament 
aljsurd  and  wicked  enough  to  make,  laws  depriving  Cornwall,  without  any 
demerit,  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  Britons,  the  (/omishmen  would  have 
a  riglit  to  resist  tliat  act,  because  oppressive,  unc<mstittttioaal|  and  unjust.  As 
to  the  expediency  of  exerting  the  nght  of  resisbince,  the  case  would  be  Terr 
dift'erent  between  Cornwall  and  America ;  Cornwall  being  both  much  weaker 
and  much  nearer  than  the  colonies.  It  is  difficult  to  cunceive  that  the  wiadom 
of  Johnson  could  hare  intended  the  exhibiticm  of  this  fanciful  analogy  to  im- 
press reasoning  men.  In  the  whole  of  the  work»  however,  he  shows,  tiiut  he 
considered  the  subjugation  of  America,  if  it  persevered  in  resistance,  as  cer- 
tain. With  many  estimable  ami  admirable  qualities,  by  no  means  as  a  max 
eutertainig  a  just  value  for  freedom,  he  did  not  as  a  phi  i.osopher  ascribe  t« 
it  its  real  effects  ;  he  did  not  reflect  on  the  energetic  spirit  which  inspires  mea 
fighting  for  what  either  is>  or  they  thiak  to  be«  tktsir  liberties. 
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duced  to  practice  in  any  society  of  human  beings,  as  far    chap. 
as  experience  ascertains  to  us  the  qualities  and  capacities  ^^^.^^ 
of  man ;  and  tending,  by  holding  up  fanciful  models  of     1^5 
polity,  to  render  the  votaries  of  these  writers  dissatisfied 
w'lih  the   existing  establishments.      Thus  the  opposition 
to  the  plans  respecting  America,  though  hitherto  defensi- 
ble  on  constitutional  grounds,   gave  rise  to  discussions 
productive  of  visionary  and  dangerous   doctrines,  whicK 
eventually  promoted  very  unconstitutional  conduct. 
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